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PREFACE 

TO   THE   AMERICAN   EDITION. 

Tab  general  character  and  merits  of  Olsbausen's  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  are  too  well  known  both  abroad  and  at  home  to 
need  being  set  forth  in  detail.  In  its  combination  of  exact  philo- 
logical learning,  carefdl  tracing  of  the  logical  connexion  and  foil 
unfolding  of  the  thonght,  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  writings,  it  stands  almost  alone,  having  nothing  fhlly 
corresponding  to  it  in  onr  own  or  any  language.  This  union  of  rare 
and  hi^  excellences  makes  it  ahnost  equally  valuable  to  the  scholar, 
and  the  unlearned  but  intelligent  student  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
latter  finds  the  richest  veins  of  thought  opened,  and  Scripture  truth 
unfolded  in  its  depth  and  spirituality  ;  while  the  former  finds  the 
leading  critical  and  philological  points  discussed,  briefly  indeed,  but 
with  a  judgment  and  accuracy  which  furnish  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  soundness  of  the  rich  doctrinal  and  practical  teachings  that  are 
based  upon  them.  A  striking  feature  and  excellence  of  the  Com- 
mentary, is  its  clear  and  constant  recognition  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  hence  its  constant  illustration  of  the 
New  Testament  firom  the  Old.  Beyond,  perhaps,  the  n^ajority  of 
commentators,  Olshausen  has  traced  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
divine  revelation  through  its  successive  stages.  He  sees  the  New 
Testament  rooted  in  the  Old,  the  Old  reaching  its  consummation  in 
the  New ;  and  he  is  eminently  felicitous  in  employing  the  beautiful 
and  blended  lights  which  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume reciprocally  cast  upon  each  other. 

His  Commentary,  in  its  English  dress,  has  been  for  some  yean 
before  the  public,  as  part  of  the  valuable  series  of  works  comprised 
in  Clark's  Foreign  and  Theological  Library.  It  has  been  received 
with  general  and  steadtty-growing  favor.  The  present  publishers, 
therefore,  deemed  that  they  might  subserve  the  interests  both  of 
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sacred  learning  and  practical  piety  in  making  it,  hj  an  American 
edition,  more  accessible  to  the  American  public :  and  this  the  more, 
as  the  enterprise  would  enable  them  to  add  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  English  work.  It  was  with  great  diffidence  that  the  editor 
undertook  the  supervision  of  the  work  ;  and  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  it  altogether  had  he  foreseen  the  amount  of  labor  which  its 
executiop  would  involve.  It  will  be  proper  to  specify  briefly 
the  improvements  which  have  been  attempted  in  the  Ainerican 
edition, 

1.  Since  the  death  of  Olshausen,  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Ebrard,  his  pupil,  friend,  and  successor  in  the  theological  chair 
at  Erlangen.  The  general  character  of  Ebrard's  alterations  is  stated 
by  himself  in  the  accompanying  preface.  He  has  performed  his 
work  with  judgment  and  fidelity.  Without  modifying  the  general 
character  of  Olshausen's  work,  he  has  greatly  improved  it  by  correct- 
ing errors,  retrenching  superfluities,  striking  out  objectionable  pas- 
sages, and  adding  much  valuable  matter  by  way  of  illustration  or 
correction.  This  (fourth  German)  edition  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  edition,  and  been  scrupulously  followed  through- 
out. The  public  has  thus  access  to  the  latest  and  much  improved 
German  edition  of  the  work. 

2.  Apart  from  these  modifications,  the  translation  itself  has  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision  by  a  close  and  constant  comparison 
with  the  original  Of  the  English  work  the  editor  would  not  speak 
in  terms  of  unjust  disparagement.  It  evinces  fidelity  and  industry, 
and  is  in  parts  nearly  unexceptionable.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  is 
marred  by  serious  defects,  sometimes  mistaking,  sometimes  obscur- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  directly  reversing  the  sense  of  the  original, 
and  elsewhere  injured  by  an  awkward  and  unidiomatic  style.  The 
editor,  therefore,  has  gone  through  the  work  sentence  by  sentence, 
correcting  errors,  clearing  up  obscurities,  pruning  redundancies,  and, 
so  far  as  might  be,  rendering  the  style  more  neat  and  idiomatia 
He  is  aware  that  his  work  is  but  imperfectly  accomplished  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  more  essential  qualities  of  a  version,  viz.,  accuracy 
and  clearness,  he  feels  assured  that  the  work  will  not  be  materially 
wanting.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  alterations  will  perhaps  be 
best  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  We  present  in  parallel  columns 
the  two  versions,  confining  our  selections  to  the  present  volume. 
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EDINBUBGH  EDITION. 

V6L  L  p^  4.  The  life  of  Jeens  presented 
ndi  a  ftilneas  of  the  most  Taried  appear- 
anoes^  and  his  discGforaes  breathed  so  rich  a 
stream  of  life  upon  the  drde  of  his  disdplefl^ 
that  single  indiyiduals  were  incapable  of 
■deqnatel/  comprehending  the  exceeding 
grandeur  of  his  character.  In  Him  there 
was  rerealed  something  that  sorpaased  the 
power  of  ring^  hnman  indiyidQals  to  ap- 
pNhend. 

YcL  1  p.  12.  As  in  the  SaTiour,  the 
XSyoc  was  manifested  in  a  awfta^  so  in  a 
oompvehentf  70  delineation  of  the  life  of  Je- 
soB^  the  pqpolar  and  temporal  element  inhis 
manifestation  most  appear  yiyidlj  associated 
with  the  apprehension  of  its  spiritual  import    inglj  set  ferth. 


A1CEBI0A17  BDinON. 

Page  137.  The  life  of  Jesos  presented 
itself  in  so  numifeld  a  yarietj  of  aspects;  his 
discoarses  poured  upon  his  disciples  so  ridi 
a  stream  of  lifb^  that  any  smgle  indlvidnal 
was  utterly  incapable  of  i^prehending  the 
orerwhehning  fiilness  of  his  character.  In 
hhn  were  disclosed  elements  which  no  sing^ 
set  of  human  thcolties  was  adeqnate  tn 


Page  144.  As  hi  the  fiavioar,  the  X^yoc, 
11^  was  manifested  hi  a  ffdfio,  Aotfy,  80^  in 
a  oonqirehettslTe  delineation  of  hisllfe^  aloog 
with  the  spiritoal,  the  national  and  temporal 
dements  of  his  diainotwr  recpiired  to  be  Ut* 


YoL  IL  Matt  xiy.  13,  p.  163,  notei  De 
Wette  thmks  that  Luke  places  this  feedmg 
In  a  liferent  locality  from  l£atthew  and 
llaric;  he  knows  nothing  of  a  passage  across 
tbb  0e%  and  oonoeiyes  Bethaaida  to  hare 
been  on  the  western  shorei 


Page  676,  note.  De  Wette  thinks  thai 
Luke  places  this  Ibedhig  hi  a  diflbrent  local* 
ity  from  l£atthew  and  Uaik;  tfaatheknowi 
nothmg  of  a  passage  acrosi  the  sea,  and  re- 
fers to  the  Bethsaida  on  the  western  shore 


YoL  IL  Matt  ziL  37,  p.  lOL  But  the 
more  that  the  word  has  reference  to  sinritaal 
flungfl^  the  more  punishable  becomes  the 
abuse  of  it:  yea,  it  is  eren  the  word,  as  the 
manifestation  of  what  is  in  man,  in  which 
the  whole  nature  of  man  is  rerealed. 


Page  460.  And  the  deeper  the  signlfi- 
canoe  of  speech,  the  more  culpable  its  abuse; 
nay.  In  speech,  as  the  expression  of  the  sou^ 
is  man*8  entire  character  rerealed. 


YoL  IL  Matt  xiy.  22,  p.  169.  Ibr  it  Is 
not  so  mudi  an  interposed  influence  brought 
to  bear  on  nature^  that  is  here  spoken  of  (yiz. 
in  Chrises  walkmg  on  the  sea>— the  special 
difDcolty  in  this  case  consists  in  his  with- 
drawing himself  persanally  from  the  control 
of  earthly  natural  laws. 


P&ge  621.  For  we  haye  here  not  so 
much  an  influence  brought  to  bear  on  na- 
ture^ as  a  personal  withdrawal  torn  the  con- 
trol of  earthly  natural  lawi^  here^  vAl,  that  of 
grayity. 


YoLILMaik  zy.7,  p.178.  In&enext 
places  the  ica2  o^  Introduoea  the  sopplement- 
aiy  remaric — "and  If  any  one  sayi^  Your 
propttty  is  consecrated  to  the  temple^  it  is 
tben  unnecessary  fer  him  to  honour  his  fether 
aadUsmodMr.'* 


Page  623.  In  the  next  places  the  ic<A  ol 
introduce^  the  answering  dause  (the  apododi 
of  the  propoeition):^"  if  any  one  saya^  What 
would  haye  been  yours  is  oonseonted  to  the 
temple^  he  need  not  (oi  ^  he  shall  not)  hon 
our  fiittier  and  nothsr.** 
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Yd.  II.  p.  194  Then  althoiigh  Cvfm  is 
immediatelj  explained  at  Uatt  xvl  12,  as 
diSaxit  jet  this  is  not  to  be  looked  on  apart 
from  the  whole  circumstances  amidst  which 
it  stands ;  for,  outwardlj  oonsidered,  there 
was  much  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Phai^ 
iseea 


Page  642.  Since  although  Cv/07,  leaven^  is 
immediately  explained  at  Matt  xvl  12,  aa 
6iSaxn^  doeirinef  yet  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded separatelj  from  their  entire  moral 
condition ;  for,  outwardly  considered,  there 
was  much  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Phar- 
isees. 


YoL  n.  p.  201.  The  representation  thus 
given  exhibits  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
as  united  in  the  church.  Inasmuch  as  heav- 
enly powers  are  acting  within  the  church, 
it  is  not  dissevered  by  its  perfected  organs 
from  the  heavenly,  rather  has  it  its  sanction 
in  the  heavenly. 

Yol  IL  p.  209,  Matt,  xvii  1.  At  the 
outset  we  summarily  reject  those  views 
which  reduce  the  fact  itself  to  a  dream,  or 
an  optical  delusion,  and  we  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  the  views  as  to  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  passing  mists  which  some  would 
sabstitute  Ibr  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  light- 
oloud. 

YoL  n.  p.  236)  du  xviiL  6.  The  Amplest 
explanation  is  that  this  description  of  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  preceding  admoiUtion  (set 
ibrth  dearly  by  Matt)  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Qod. 


Page  648.  This  representation  exhibits 
an  earthly  and  heavenly  diaracter  and 
functions  as  united  in  the  church.  Con- 
trolled by  heavenly  powers^  the  acts  of  its 
earthly  agents  bear  not  merdy  human  im- 
press and  authori^,  but  have  their  sanction 
in  heaven. 

.  Page  666.  At  the  outset^  we  summarily 
reject  those  views  which  reduce  the  fiict  it- 
self to  a  dream  or  an  optical  ddusion ;  views 
in  which  thunder,  lightning,  and  pasdng 
mists  take  the  place  of  the  voice  of  Qod  and 
the  doud  (flight 


Page  6t7.  The  dmplest  explanation  is^ 
that  this  form  of  description  is  occasioned  by 
the  preceding  mention  (made  distlnctiy  by 
Matt)  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


Yol.  m  p.  3,  Luke  xil  60.  He  ooun-  He  counsels  therefore  that  they  should  in 
■elstherefcx^  that  they  should  without  dday  season  become  reooncQed  to  their  advar- 
onite  with  their  enemies.  saiy. 

These  specimens  have  been  taken  almost  at  random,  and  they 
might  be  multiplied  by  hundreds,  and  in  minor  matters  by  thou- 
Bands,  even  within  the  compass  of  the  first  two  volumes.  They 
will  show  the  imperative  need  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  publishers  to  make  the  work  more 
widely  useful  by  a  translation  into  English  of  the  numerous  Q-reek 
words  and  phrases  scattered  through  the  text.  The  Commentary 
of  Olshausen  is  based  on  the  original ;  its  citations  are  made  almost 
invariably  from  the  original ;  and  its  criticisms  and  explanations  are 
of  course  founded  immediately  upon  the  Greek  text.    The  work  is 
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thuB  designed  primarily  and  almost  exdosively  for  scholars.  This  its 
scholastic  character  the  editor  has  felt  it  his  duty  fully  to  retain, 
and  to  make  all  his  modifications  in  subserviency  to  this.  He  has, 
therefore,  while  translating  the  G-reek  words  and  phrases  occurring 
in  the  text,  retained  the  original,  except  in  caseif  where  it  had  been 
already  once  or  twice  given,  or  where  nothing  whatever  was  depend* 
ent  on  its  retention.  He  has  then  (as,  for  example,  where  irian^^ 
ducoLoavvrfy  6  vlb^  tov  i5eov,  etc.,  occurred  with  no  peculiarity  of 
meaning,  and  merely  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  English  sentence) 
sileutly  replaced  them  by  their  English  equivalents.  This  process 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  advantageously  carried  much  &rther,  but 
the  editor  preferred  erring  in  this  respect  rather  in  deflciency  than 
in  excess.  In  the  purely  philological  and  critical  remarks,  which 
have  value  only  for  scholars,  he  has.  of  CQurse  rarely  added  the 
translations.  In  his  renderings  he  has  generally  adhered  to  the 
language  of  the  common  version.  When  this  was  inoonvenient,  he 
has  unhesitatingly  deviated  from  it. 

4.  The  editor  hardly  ventures  to  add  as  another  advantage  of 
this  edition  the  brief  notes  which  he  has  himself  here  and  there  in- 
terspersed through  the  volume.  Annotating  the  Commentary 
formed  no  part  of  his  original  purpose.  But  in  proceeding  he  could 
scarcely  resist  the  impulse  here  and  there  to  express  his  dissent  from 
the  particular  expositions  of  Olshausen,  and  especially  in  what  he 
deems  some  serious  errors  of  doctrine  he  has  felt  bound  to  do  so. 
With  a  general  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  warm  sympathy  with 
evangelical  truth,  Olshausen  is  yet  not  free  from  the  characteristic 
faults  of  his  countrymen.  He  speculates  sometimes  with  a  subtlety 
and  sometimes  with  a  mysticism  characteristically  (German,  and 
sometimes  bends  philology  to  the  support  of  the  favourite  here- 
sies of  the  (German  theologians.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  both  in 
minor  and  more  important  matters,  occasionally  added  a  note 
(signed  E.)  expressiog  his  dissent.  This  he  has  generally  done 
with  the  utmost  brevity,  choosing  rather  to  suggest  than  elabo- 
rately argue  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  The  desire  of  brevity  must 
be  his  apology  for  tho  dogmatical  air  which  may  occasionally  char- 
acterize the  notes.  Of  course  it  wiU  not  be  understood  that  he  has 
commented  on  all  from  which  he  dissented.  He  has  introduced  no 
modifications  into  the  text,  except  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
he  has  silently  corrected  an  error  in  lexicography. 
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With  these  remarks  the  editor  submits  the  present  volome  to  the 
public.  The  remaining  volomes  mil  follow,  it  is  hoped,  at  no  long 
intervals.  If  they  shaU  subserve  the  interests  of  evangelical  truth, 
the  deep  love  of  which  has  evidently  inspired  their  author,  the  highest 
aim  of  the  editor  and  the  publishers  will  have  been  attained. 

A.  0.  Ejbndbiox. 

AQgart,  1866 
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The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  work^  notwithstanding  many 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  details,  remain  essentially  the  same 
in  this  new  edition  of  the  Commentary,  since  I  think  I  may  take 
it  for  granted  that,  in  these  points,  I  have  met  the  wants  of  onr 
times.  I  regard  it  as  my  chief  object  to  bring  out  the  inward 
nnity  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally, and,  by  the  interpretation,  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
nnity  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  Sacred  Books.  To  have  been  con- 
tinually noticing  interpretations  which  originate  in  entirely  remote 
-news,  as  well  as  to  have  been  constantly  opposing  unchristian 
tendencies,  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  since  in  that  way  the  flow  of  the  spirit  would 
necessarily  have  been  interrupted.  Exegetical  lectures  have  to 
.supply  what  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the  enumeration  of  differ- 
ent interpretations,  to  the  refutation  of  errors,  to  grammar,  archae- 
ology, and  histoiy. 

Hence  it  naturally  follows,  that,  in  this  third  edition,  such 
lately  published  works  as  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus,  and  De  Wette's 
Commentary  (who  professes  to  agree  with  Strauss  in  the  principles, 
but  would  prefbr  a  less  extensive  application  of  them,  which  is^ 
indeed,  evidentiy  inconsistent,  as  Strauss  has  very  justly  demon- 
strated in  reply  to  him,  see  ^^  Berliner  Jahrbucher,"  1837,,No.  1,  ff.), 
could  not  be  noticed  by  me,  so  fkr  as  there  ia  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciples between  their  authors  and  myself.  In  those  passages  where 
that  difference  was  not  inrolved,  I  have  not  omitted  to  notice  these 
works  also,  but  have  used  them  as  well  as  treatises  more  congenial 
to  my  own  mind,  among  which  I  mention  particularly  Tholuck's 
masterly  exposition  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  order  by  strict 
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impartiality  to  gather  with  ever-increasiiig  purity  the  sense  of  the 
Word  of  Gkxi,  Still  it  was  very  rarely  that  I  gained  any  light  firom 
the  works  of  Strauss  and  De  Wette,  even  as  to  the  externals  of 
Scripture ;  while  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Tholuck's'  labours  in 
every  respect. 

Stilly  as  the  notorious  work  of  Strauss  contains  a  continued 
series  of  attacks  on  my  Commentary,  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  my  silence  with  reference  to  these  attacks. 

At  first,  I  determined  to  write  a  special  work  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  composition  of  it  was  prevented  by  protracted  illness.  Mean- 
while, such  a  flood  of  reftitations  is  being  poured  forth,  that  I  can- 
not even  begin  to  write  down  my  thoughts,  because  every  moment 
brings  some  book  or  pamphlet,  which  has  already  discussed  first 
this  point  and  then  the  other  on  which  I  intended  to  enlarge.  .  On 
the  other  hand,  not  a  single  work  appeared  in  fitvour  of  Strauss ;  and 
even  in  the  few  criticisms  that  were  somewhat  favourable,  nothing 
new  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  his  view. 
All  parties  in  the  theological  world  are  unanimous  in  the  rejection 
of  his  work.  This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  danger  to  theology 
from  Strauss'  work  may,  we  hope,  be  regarded  as  removed ;  among 
the  laity,  indeed,  it  will  do  the  more  mischief.  Of  course  science  is 
not  to  expect  thus  to  be  freed  from  the  conflict ;  for  even  though 
the  inapplicability  of  the  mythical  interpretation  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  evidently  demonstrated,  yet  heroes  will  soon  arise  to 
call  our  courageous  and  unprejudiced  Strauss  a  cowardly  poltroon, 
full  of  superstitious  assumptions,  because  instead  of  venturing  to 
speak  out  plainly,  he  only  now  and  then  gently  hints  that  Chris- 
tianity and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  him  simply  the 
product  of  unbounded  fanaticism,  or,  to  speak  more  decidedly,  of  a 
monstrous  deception.  As  Dr.  Paulus  at  first  propounded  his  natu- 
ral explanation  of  the  miracles  amid  loud  rejoicing,  and  now  sees  it 
turned  to  ridicule  by  Strauss,  who  stands  upon  his  shoulders,  a 
similar  result  awaits  the  latter,  with  his  mythical  explanation. 
And  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times,  Strauss  wiU  not  need,  like  his  predecessor,  to  live  to  be  eighty 
years  old,  in  order  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  derision  of  his  more 
decided  disciples.  The  history  of  the  world  advances  with  accele- 
rated pace.  The  infant  Antichrist  struggles  powerfully  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  and  hastens  to  its  birth.  May  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  attain  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  of  itself,  so  as  to  be 
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able  to  separate  itself  from  all  antichristian  elements ;  and  may 
Christian  science  vigorously  guard  itself  against  the  dangerous 
error  of  supposing  that  such  excrescences  of  unbelief,  as  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  mythical  character  of  the  New  Testament,  necessarily 
belong  to -its  course  of  development  I  Such  phenomena,  theology 
ought  to  treat  purely  apologetically — i.  e.,  in  that  department 
which  defends  the  domain  of  Christian  science  against  attacks  from 
unthout;  in  its  inward  sanctuary  such  formations  have  no  place 
whatever. 

In  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  I  still  intend  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  a  refutation  of  the  mythical  system,  inasmuch  as  I 
propose  to  myself  a  renewed  comprehensive  investigation  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Q-ospels,  to  which  Dr.  Theile  of  Leipsic  has 
kindly  invited  me  in  his  work  recently  published  against  Strauss. 
If  it  be  proved  that  our  canonical  Qospels  are  the  productions  of 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  the  applicability  of  the  mythical  inter- 
pretation of  the  life  of  Jesus  vanishes  most  certainly  and  completely^ 
according  to  Strauss'  own  confession.  If  God  grant  life  and  health, 
I  shall  proceed  to  this  recasting  of  my  earlier  work  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  printing 

of  the  third  edition  of  the  second  volume. 

•  ••••••• 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  GERMAN  EDITION, 

It  was  not  without  a  degree  of  apprehension  that  I  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  respected  publisher,  to  subject  to  a  revision  the 
sainted  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Commentaries  of  Olshausen  bear  an  impress  of  such  marked 
peculiarity  that  the  disturbing  presence  of  a  foreign  hand  would  be 
immediately  recognized ;  on  the  other,  I  was  aware  that  I  differed 
so  widely  from  my  lamented  teacher,  not  only  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  many  individual  passages,  but  even  in  some  more  funda- 
mental views,  that  it  seemed  to  me  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
steer  between  the  opposite  extremes  of  depriving  the  public  of 
Olshausen's  expositions,  and  of  proving  false  to  my  own  convic- 
tions. Finally,  veneration  for  my  ever  to  be  remembered  teacher 
interposed  additional  obstacles  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  cor- 
rection. And  still  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  sacred 
learning  had  within  the  last  fifteen  years  made  such  advancement, 
that  this  Commentary,  if  it  was  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  bene- 
ficent influence,  stood  assuredly  in  need  of  revision.  I  determined, 
therefore,  upon  the  work,  and  proceed  now  to  state  to  the  reader 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  the  proposed  end  might  be  most 
nearly  approximated. 

I  have  frequently  substituted  the  more  for  the  less  precise  expres- 
sion. (Comp.  e.  g.  at  Matt.  ii.  28.  Olshausen  thus :  ^^  the  Evangelist 
has  reference  to  that  use  of  language  which  employed  Nazarene  in 
the  sense  of  despised.''  I  thus :  "  the  Evangelist  has  reference  to  the 
fiict  that  the  Nazarenes  were  despised  by  the  nation.")  Manifest  in- 
accuracies (e.  g.  in  the  same  place  the  derivation  of  the  name  Na^a(>e< 
from  n|3)  have  been  corrected.  Polemical  remarks  which  have  no 
importance  for  the  present  time,  have  been  erased  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  here  and  tliere  more  recent  Uterary  notices  have  been 
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appended  (as  at  Matt.  ii.  21^  on  the  death  of  Herod).  I  have  some- 
times abridged  widely  extended  discussions,  removed  repetitions, 
and  in  like  manner  thrown  out  occasional  allusions  to  peculiar 
views  of  Olshausen  (as  e.  g.  on  the  trichotomy),  which  had  been 
fully  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  corrections  thus  far  mentioned  are  manifestly  of  a  nature 
which  involvdfe  no  change  in  the  coloring  and  spirit  of  the  Commen- 
tary. But  where  I  have  dissented  from  Olshausen's  view  in  more 
important  points,  I  have  allowed  his  explanations  to  stand,  and 
subjoined  my  own  with  the  utmost  possible  brevity  in  notes  signed 
E.  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  incorporated  them  into  the  text  en- 
closed in  bmckets,  [  ]  ;  here  and  there  also  I  have  added  in  the  latter 
way  mere  eccplanations  and  eocpansiona  of  the  thought  (as  at  Matt, 
vii.  15).  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  I  could  not  always, 
but  only  on  more  important  questions,  append  my  dissenting  view, 
and  hence  I  hold  myself  answerable  only  for  that  which  I  have 
thus  actually  added  either  in  the  foot-notes,  or  the  bracketed 
remarks. 

In  the  order  of  events  I  diflFer,  as  is  well  known,  widely  from 
Olshausen.  I  have  allowed  his  remarks,  with  their  proofs,  to  stand 
unchanged,  and  in  appropriate  places  have  merely  made  a  reference 
to  my  Kritik  der  Evang.  Geschichte,  removing  only  repetitions  ;  as 
e.  g.  where  Olshausen  after  once,  at  Luke  ix.  61,  having  developed 
his  view  in  relation  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(Beisebericht),  then  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  section  repeats 
the  statement  that  this  belongs  to  that  narrative. 

By  many  illustrative  additions  (e.  g.  at  the  parable  of  the  field 
with  its  diversities  of  soil,  of  the  unjust  steward,  etc.),  I  trust  that  I 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  rendered  to  its  readers  a 
real  service. 

May  this  Commentary  in  its  present  form  continue  to  impart 
the  same  rich  blessings  which  it  has  hitherto  dispensed. 

Db.  Ebrabd. 

Eblanqsn,  Sept  1, 1863. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE   TRANSLATOR. 


Thb  author  of  the  following  treatise  is  known  to  those  convers- 
ant with  the  theological  literature  of  Germany,  as  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable celebrity.  He  was  bom  in  1796  at  Oldeslohe  in  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein.  He  received  his  University  education  partly  at 
Kiel  and  partly  at  Berlin*  In  1822  he  became  theological  professor 
at  Konigsberg,  in  the  remotest  north-eastern  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  where  he  remained  till,  in  1835,  he  was  called  to  occupy 
the  same  chair  at  Erlangen  in  Bavaria.  His  fame  has  been  derived 
mostly  from  his  Commentaries,  as  being  his  most  extensive  produc- 
tions. They  are  characterized  by  an  almost  utter  absence  of  philo- 
bgical  display,  although  they  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  learn- 
ing and  shrewdness.  The  author  prefers  to  exhibit  results  rather 
than  the  processes  by  which  they  were  attained.  His  mode  of  ex- 
position is  altogether  more  suited  to  common  minds  than  the  eru- 
dite, cumbrous  mode  pursued  by  most  German  commentators.  To 
use  the  language  of  Professor  Stuart,  "  the  course  of  thought,  and 
things  rather  than  words,  are  his  chief  objects.'' 

The  little  work  herewith  given  to  the  public  in  an  English  dress 
(published  in  German  in  1832),  is  an  attempt  to  present  concisely 
and  simply  the  present  state  of  investigation  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  know  of  a  book  upon  the 
subject,  in  any  language,  which  combines  so  popular  a  cast  with  so 
much  comprehensiveness  and  justness  of  representation  as  are,  in 
my  opinion,  manifested  in  this.  The  unlearned  but  inquisitive 
Christian  may  here  find  sources  of  i*eflection  and  conviction  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  the  record  on  which  he  relies,  that  are  not  com- 
monly accessible  without  the  toil  of  severe  study. 

There  will  of  course  be  found  in  the  work  a  tone  somewhat  alien 
from  our  English  views  and  feelings.  Beference  is  had  to  religious 
circumstances  differing  in  some  important  respects  from  our  own. 
This  peculiarity  of  tone,  however,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  involve 
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anything  of  a  clearly  miscliievonB  tendency.  Its  influence  Trill, 
I  think,  be  nsefoL  It  is  well  to  enlarge  our  minds  through  an 
aci^uaintance  with  the  sentiments  entertained  concerning  religious 
things  by  men  as  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety  as  ourselves, 
who  have  been  nurtured  in  circumstances  quite  different  from  those 
by  which  we  have  been  affected.  By  comparison  and  inference,  in 
such  a  case,  we  may  be  much  benefitted 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  assenting,  without  restriction,  to  all 
the  views  which  this  little  work  presents.  They  may  be  right,  or 
they  may  be  wrong.  I  feel  content  to  launch  them  before  the 
public,  Imowing  that  if  right  they  will  swim,  and  if  wrong  they  will 
eventually  sink.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  folly  convinced  (as  may  be 
judged  from  the  .present  version)  that  the  book  is  in  the  main  a 
good  one ;  and  I  believe  the  public  will  endorse  my  opinion. 

In  proceeding  with  the  business  of  translation,  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  sense  rather  than  the  letter.  The  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  original  has  been  altered  whenever  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  alter  it  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  sense  more  per- 
spicuous and  natural  in  English.  I  have  in  one  or  two  instances 
ventured  to  qualify  an  expression  which  seemed  to  me  too  strong, 
but  never  in  any  case  where  the  change  was  of  much  importance. 
For  instance,  I  have  altered  inconceivable  to  hardly  conceivable, 
etc.  I  have  also,  in  a  few  cases,  given  biblical  references  in  addi- 
tion to  those  furnished  by  the  author.  Many  of  the  figures  in  the 
original  references  were  (typographically  or  otherwise)  erroneous, 
and  have  been  corrected.  Biblical  quotations  are  presented  in  con- 
formity with  our  received  English  version,  instead  of  being  trans- 
lated firom  the  German. 

The  notes  which  I  have  subjoined  are  all  designated  by  the 
letters  Tb. 

D.F.,Jb. 
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SxvEK  years  ago^  when  I  published  my  history  of  the  Gospels, 
it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  show  the  genuineness  of  all  the  hooka 
of  the  Kew  Testament,  in  a  small  work,  designed  for  iQtelligent 
readers  generally.  But,  urgent  as  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  ap- 
peared to  me  even  then,  the  execution  of  my  plan  has  been  post- 
poned to  the  present  time  ;  partly  because  I  was  hindered  from  en- 
tering upon  it  by  multiplied  avocations,  and  partly  because  I  hoped 
some  one  would  present  himself  who  was  more  capable  of  such  an 
undertaking  than  I  felt  myself  to  be.  For  I  knew  but  too  well  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  me  to  write  simply  and  plainly,  so  as  to 
become  even  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  in- 
yestigations  of  such  a  description  as  must  be  noticed  in  this  work. 
As,  however,  no  one  has  yet  appeared  to  present  such  a  work  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  it  has  meanwhile  much  in- 
creased, nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  surmount  my  scruples,  and 
execute  the  work  as  well  as  the  Lord  might  permit. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  work  will  have  been  evident  to  everyone 
who  has  observed  how  certain  positions  as  to  the  pretended  spun- 
ousness,  or  at  least  suspicious  character,  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  (positions  which  were  formerly  current  only  within  the 
circle  of  the  clergy),  are  now  entertained  among  the  common  laity. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  injury  which  is  effected  by  such  foolish 
opinions.  To  the  audacious  opponents  of  Divine  truth  they  afford 
a  fine  occasion  for  repelling  every  attempt  to  win  their  assent  to  it ; 
and  well-meaning  persons  often  find  in  them  occasion  of  doubts  and 
anxiety,  which  they  might  be  spared,  did  they  only  at  least  receive 
the  antidote  at  the  same  time  with  the  poison.  Such  an  antidote, 
to  obviate,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  destructive  consequences  of  the 
views  of  many  theologians  in  regard  to  the  biblical  books  (views 
which  are  diffused  abroad  sometimes  indiscreetly,  and  sometimes 
with  a  bad  intention),  I  wish  this  little  work  to  be  considered. 
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It  will^  at  the  same  time,  be  my  endeavont  to  correct  the  views 
of  many  not  very  clear-flighted,  though  well-meaning,  persons,  who 
appear  to  think  that  all  critical  investigations  of  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  are,  as  such,  wrong,  and  take 
their  origin  from  unbelief.  This  idea  is  fundamentally  erroneous, 
and  not  seldom  arises  from  a  religious  conceit,  to  which  there  is  a 
special  liability  on  the  part  of  persons  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
internal  religious  life,  dispense  with  all  enlarged  views  of  the  con- 
nection of  theology  with  the  whole  church  of  Qod  on  earth,  and 
nevertheless  are  tempted  to  judge  of  things  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
capacity.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore,  had  all  such  inves* 
tigations  been  confined  within  the  circle  of  theologians  ;  but,  as  the 
doubts  to  which  we  have  referred  have  been  promulgated  among 
the  laity,  their  refutation  must  also  find  a  place  in  general  literature. 

I  should  very  readily  have  extended  my  investigations  to  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  have  not,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  results  of  researches  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  are 
of  a  less  stable  character  than  in  regard  to  the  New ;  and,  more- 
over, because  those  who  are  not  theologians  by  profession  have  fiir 
less  need  of  such  information  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  as  is 
here  given  concerning  the  New,  inasmuch  as  to  Christians  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  and  his  apostles  respecting  the  Old  Testament,  the 
canbn  of  which  was  then  completed,  affords  a  much  more  certain 
evidence  of  its  Divine  origin  (and  thus  of  its  genuineness),  than  any 
historical  reasoning  could  exhibit,  especially  since,  from  the  paucity 
of  sources  of  information,  the  latter  could  not  be  so  satis&ctory  as 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  New  Testament.  As  to  unbelievers,  it  is  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  uige  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  them  than  those  of  the  Old,  because,  so  long  as  they  are 
opposed  to  the  former,  they  certainly  will  not  admit  the  latter.  In 
my  closing  remarks,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  designate  briefly 
the  right  point  of  view  in  the  determination  of  critical  questions 
concerning  the  Old  Testament. 

To  conclude,  I  pray  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  graciously  to 
accompany  this  my  book  with  his  blessing,  and  cause  it  to  serve  as 
an  admonition  to  many  a  scoffer,  and  to  console  and  set  at  ease  the 
minds  of  such  as  have  been  perplexed  with  doubts. 

OLSHAUSEN 
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For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  pos- 
sess it,  has  been  generally  current  in  the  Christian  church,  and  con- 
stantly used,  as  well  publicly  in  the  churches  as  likewise  in  the 
domestic  circles  of  believers.  This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  scholars 
of  modem  times  unanimously,  since  it  can  be  shown  by  the  most 
certain  historical  proofs.  Hence  all  investigations  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  manner 
of  its  formation  relate  only  to  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour  and  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed,  it  i& 
easily  seen  that  in  reality  everything  must  depend  on  this  primitive 
period ;  for  after  tte  New  Testament  was  once  made  up  and  gener- 
ally admitted  in  the  church,  it  could  not  be  lost.  Even  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  it  was  spread  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  by  a  multitude  of  copies,  it  being  more  frequently  tran- 
scribed than  all  other  books  together.  Hence,  even  supposing  that 
the  New  Testament,  say  by  war  or  devastation,  had  utterly  perished 
in  any  country,  it  would  immediately  have  been  introduced  again 
firom  surrounding  ones.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  example. 
Even  such  churches  as  entifely  lost  connection  with  the  great 
Catholic  church,  and  on  that  account  sank  to  a  very  low  point,  yet 
faithfully  preserved  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  is  proved  by  the  in- 
stance of  the  Ethiopian  church,  in  which,  on  its  discovery  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  the  Bible  was  found  still  in  use. 

From  the  great  importance  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  church 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  was  a  very  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  scholars  to  know  exactly  how  this  momentous  book 
was  formed.  On  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  however,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  earliest  writers  of  the  church,  accounts  were  met  with 
which  are  somewhat  difficult  of  adjustment.  It  was  found  that  even 
before  the  compilation  of  aU  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  into 
one  collection,  many  fathers  of  the  church,  perfectly  well  disposed 
toward  Christianity,  had  doubted  the  genuineness  of  particular  books 
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of  the  New  Testament.  This  circumstance  naturally  arrested  at- 
tention,  and  the  next  inquiry  was,  what  grounds  such  early  fiithers 
might  have  had  for  scruples  respecting  these  writings.  In  consider* 
ing  this  question,  one  thought  he  had  discovered  this  reason,  and 
another  that ;  and  it  often  happened  that  these  reasons  were  con- 
sidered weighty  enough  to  justify  the  ancient  doubts  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  books.  It  was  at  the  Beformation,  particularly, 
that  this  free  investigation  of  the  Bible  began  to  extend  widely ; 
and  among  the  Reformers,  Luther  himself  was  specially  remarkable 
for  it.  From  these  inquiries  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  most  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  he 
supposed  it  necessary  to  regard  some  of  them^  e.  g,j  the  Epistle  of 
James,  and  John's  Bevelation,  as  spurious.  In  this  opinion  he  cer- 
tainly erred,  particularly,  as  is  now  acknowledged  by  nearly  all 
scholars,  in  his  rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  James ;  but  great  as  was, 
and  still  is,  his  authority  in  the  eyes  of  many  millions  of  Christians, 
his  belief  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  two  books  has  done  no  essen- 
tial harm ;  they  have  maintained  their  place  in  the  New  Testament 
since  as  before,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  rejecting  them  has  only 
shown  the  church  the  truth  of  the  old  remark,  that  even  Ghxl's 
saints  may  err. 

From  this  example  may  be  clearly  seen,  however,  the  total  ground- 
lessness of  the  fear  of  those  who  imagine  that  such  scrutinizing  in- 
quiries must  be,  in  and  of  themselves,  prejudicial  to  the  church. 
Such  examinations  of  the  origin  of  holy  writ,  and  its  individual 
books,  are  not  only  allowable j  but  absolutely  indispensable;  and  they 
will  injure  the  church  no  more  than  gold  is  injured  by  being  care- 
fully tried  in  the  fire.  The  church,  like  the  gold,  will  but  become 
purer  for  the  test.  In  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  eternal  revelation  of  God  reposes  in  quiet  security 
and  brightness.  A  wonderful  Divine  ordination  has  preserved  it  to 
us  without  any  essential  injury,  through  a  succession  of  dark  ages. 
It  exerts  at  the  present  day,  upon  all  minds  receptive  of  its  spirit, 
the  same  blessed,  sanctifying  influence  which  the  apostles  claimed 
for  it  eighteen  centuries  ago.  How,  then,  can  these  sacred  books 
suffer  from  careful  historical  inquiry  respecting  their  origin  ?  In- 
vestigation must  rather  serve  to  confirm  and  fully  establish  belief  in 
their  purity  and  genuineness.  That  this  is  actually  the  effect  of 
really  learned  investigations  is  apparent,  likewise,  from  the  following 
instance.  When  the  very  erudite  and  truly  pious  Professor  Bengel 
of  Tubingen  published  his  New  Testament  with  all  the  various 
readings  which  he  had  been  able  to  discover,  many  minds  were  • 
filled  with  anxiety,  thinking  that  an  entirely  new  Testament  would 
be  the  result  in  the  end,  if  all  the  various  readings  were  hunted  up. 
They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were.     But 
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mark — althoi^h  40,000  various  readings  were  discovered  in  the  an- 
cient MSS.,  the  New  Testament  was  hardly  at  all  altered  therebj ; 
for  very  few  readings  were  of  a  nature  to  have  any  essential  bearing 
upon  a  doctrine.  Most  of  them  consisted  of  unimportant  transposi- 
tionSy  or  permutations  of  synonymous  words  (such  as  in  English  also 
for  andy  etc.) ;  and  though  some  readings  were  more  considerable 
(as,  e.  g.y  the  celebrated  passage,  1  John  v.  7 :  "  For  there  are  three 
that  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,''  which  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  spurious),  still  they  are  really  of  no  more  consequence.  For  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  there  are  always  many 
proof-passages  for  any  important  doctrine ;  and  hence,  although 
these  words  are  withdrawn  from  the  Bible,  their  purport  is  still 
eternally  true,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  remains  at  the 
present  time,  as  before,  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Kow  that  all 
the  MSS.  have  been  read  and  accurately  collated,  there  is  no  further 
occasion  for  fear  that  somewhere  or  other  something  new  may  be 
discovered,  which  will  thrust  the  old-loved  Bible  aside.  Moreover, 
the  principles  on  which  scholars  determine  the  right  one  among  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  same  passage  are  so  skillfully  devised,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  false  reading  to  creep  in ;  and,  should  one 
individual  err  in  this  respect,  another  immediately  steps  in  and  cor- 
rects the  error. 

It  certainly  is  not  to  be  denied  that  pious  persons,  who  valued 
God's  word,  might  weU  for  some  time  be  anxious  at  heart ;  for  one 
biblical  book  after  another  was  stricken  from  the  list  of  those  which 
were  genuine,  and  at  last  we  seemed  to  have  none  but  spurious 
books  in  the  Bible  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  remained  inex- 
plicable who  could  have  taken  pains  either  to  forge  so  many  spuri- 
ous writings  himself,  or  to  make  a  collection  of  them  after  they  were 
forged.  And  then,  what  could  have  been  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceitful author  or  authors  (for,  at  all  events,  the  books  must  have 
been  written  by  somebody),  who  could  compose  such  writings — ^writ- 
ings which  for  many  centuries  have  consoled  millions  in  calamity 
and  death.  It  is  now  seen,  however,  that  the  reason  why  things 
were  so  for  a  time,  was,  not  that  men  inquired  and  investigated  (for 
no  injury  can  ever  accrue  on  that  account),  but  that  they  did  not 
prosecute  the  investigation  with  a  right  spirit  and  disposition. 
Every  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  with  what 
feelings  we  engage  in  investigations  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  the 
sacred  books.  Suppose  a  man  to  see  in  the  books  of  the  New  Test- 
ament only  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  just  as  little  or  as  much 
value  as  other  ancient  writings,  to  have  felt  nothing  of  the  saving 
influence  of  God's  word  upon  his  heart,  and  on  that  account  to  be 
devoid  of  love  for  it ;  yea,  even  to  feel  vexed  that  others  should  hold 
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it  80  dear^  and  envioxisly  and  maliciously  study  how  he  might  de- 
stroy their  delight  in  this  treasure — such  a  man,  with  his  perverse 
disposition^  would  rake  up  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  order  to  un* 
iermine  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Whether  such  corrupt  mo- 
tives have  really  operated  in  the  heart  of  any  inquirer,  no  man  can 
determine.  It  is  always  presumption  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
judge  respecting  the  internal  position  or  intention  of  any  heart. 
We  may  even  suppose  one  who  rejects  the  whole  New  Testament  to 
possess  honesty  and  sincerity,  which  want  only  the  necessary  light 
of  conviction.  But  the  possibility  that  such  motives  may  afiect 
these  investigations,  certainly  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  is  fully 
enough  for  our  purpose.  If,  moreover,  we  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  a  Yoltaii^e  among  the  French,  and  a  Bahrdt  among  the  Ger- 
mans, have  treated  the  sacred  books,  we  find  cogent  reason  to  fear 
that  they  did  not  keep  themselves  free  from  such  corrupt  motives, 
however  heartily  we  wish  that  God's  judgment  may  pronounce  them 
pure.  This  consideration  is  of  importance,  however,  because  we 
may  see  from  it  how  all  depends  on  this  interior  state  of  mind  with 
which  a  man  commences  his  undertakings ;  so  that  even  the  noblest 
enterprise  may  by  an  unholy  intention  lead  to  pernicious  results. 
But,  setting  entirely  aside  the  possibility  that  a  man  may  undertake 
investigations  respecting  the  Scriptures  in  a  positively  corrupt  state 
of  mind,  he  may  also  do  much  injury  therein  from  levity  and  fri-- 
volity.  If  he  is  not  sufficiently  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the 
great  importance  of  investigations  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  if  he  does  not  treat  the  weaknesses  of  the  church 
with  sufficient  tenderness  (for  she  may  feel  herself  wounded  in  her 
most  sacred  interests  by  the  inconsiderate  expression  of  doubts),  it 
may  easily  happen  that,  at  the  first  impulse,  upon  some  supposed 
discovery,  this  discovery  will  immediately  be  blazoned  before  the 
world,  without  having  been  previously  tested  with  soberness  and  care 
by  all  the  means  within  reach.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  this  superficial  haste  ;  for  it  is 
always  delightful  to  what  Paul  calls  the  old  man  to  be  the  author 
of  any  new  and  striking  opinion.  Had  all  inquirers  been  able  prop- 
erly to  restrain  this  vain  desire  to  shine,  much  offence  would  with- 
out doubt  have  been  avoided,  and  many  a  heart  would  have  escaped 
considerable  suffering. 

Still,  in  what  department  of  life  or  knowledge  have  we  not  many 
errors  to  lament  ?  He  who  knows  his  own  heart  aright  will  there- 
fore forgive  learned  men,  if  they  have  now  and  then  been  governed 
by  vanity  or  other  wrong  motives.  The  misuse  of  a  good  thing* 
should  not  abolish  its  use  ;  and  it  is  still  true  that  all  investigations 
respecting  the  sacred  books,  their  history  and  compilation,  are  in 
themselves  very  useful  and  necessary,  as  without  them  we  must  be 
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entiiely  in  the  dark  m  regard  to  their  tme  character.  We  will  only 
wish  that  henceforth  the  Gk)d  of  truth  and  love  may  infuse  truth 
and  love  into  the  hearts  of  all  inquirers,  and  then  it  will  not  be  of 
any  consequence  that  many  books  have  been  pronounced  spurious ; 
for,  fortunately,  they  do  not  become  spurious  from  the  assertions  of 
this  or  that  man,  and  it  is  always  allowable  for  another  scholar  to 
point  out  the  errors  of  his  predecessor.  From  this  freedom  of  in* 
vestigation  the  truth  will  certainly  come  to  light  by  degrees. 

If  the  thoughts  here  presented  be  duly  considered,  it  will  be 
readily  seen,  that  he  who  has  deep  love  for  the  word  of 'Gk)d  need 
notf  take  it  much  to  heart,  that  this  or  that  scholar  has  rejected  a 
particular  book.  After  long  investigation,  and  frequent  assertions 
that  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  spurious,  it  is 
nevertheless  now  agreed  among  scholars  generally,  that  all  the  writ-- 
ings  of  the  New  Testament  are  genuine  productiona  of  the  aposHes. 
As  to  several  of  them,  it  is  true,  precise  certainty  has  not  been 
attained,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  uniformity  will  be  exhibited 
soon  in  regard  to  these  likewise ;  and,  moreover,  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  view  concerning  several  of  these  books  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  it  may  appear.  Concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brewSy  e,  g.y  there  is  not  uniformity  of  sentiment  as  yet.  Many  very 
estimable  divines,  with  whom  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  coincide 
in  opinion  on  this  point,  think  that  the  Epistle  was  &ot  composed 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  but  by  some  other  very  worthy  member  of  the 
apostolic  church.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  even  though  Paul  did 
not  write  the  Epistle,  we  cannot  on  this  ground  regard  it  as  spuri- 
ous, inasmuch  as  its  author  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  Hence  the  only 
question  in  relation  to  it  is,  who  was  its  author  ?  and  on  that  point 
it  is  hard  to  decide,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  AU,  however,  regard  this  EpisUe  as 
genuine,  t.  e.,  it  is  universally  believed  that  its  author  composed  it 
without  any  intention  to  palni  it  off  as  the  production  of  somebody 
else,  for  instance  the  Apostle  PauL  Had  that  been  his  purpose,  he 
would  have  taken  care  that  the  Epistle  should  at  once  be  recog- 
nised as  Paul's  production,  by  assigning  his  name  to  it,  or  in  some 
other  way.  The  case  is  certainly  different  as  to  the  second  Epistle 
of  Feter,  against  the  genuineness  of  which  many  doubts  are  preva- 
lent. In  relation  to  this  Epistle,  the  first  inquiry  is  not  who  was 
its  author,  for  the  apostle  Peter  is  most  clearly  designated  as  such, 
but  whether  Peter  was  really  and  truly  the  author.  If  the  conclu- 
sion be  that  the  Epistle  cannot  be  attributed  to  Peter,  then  it  must 
be  forged  or  spurious.  It  has  been  attacked  with  more  plausibility 
than  any  other  book  of  the  Kew  Testament ;  and  yet  much  may  be 
said  even  m  behalf  of  this  Epistle,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  We 
may  therefore  assert,  that  by  Divine  Providence  some  good  has 
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already  accraed  from  the  rigorous  sifting  to  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  subjected  in  our  day.  True,  it  did  at 
first  seem  as  if  the  whole  New  Testament  would  in  the  course  of 
time  be  declared  spurious ;  but  when  the  first  heat  was  over^  and 
sober  perspicacity  returned,  it  was  seen  by  inquirers  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  books  rested  on  a  firmer  historical  foundation 
than  most  works  of  profane  antiquity  which  all  the  world  regard  as 
genuine.  Hence  we  may  be  of  good  courage  in  entering  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  books  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
result  of  critical  investigation  is  by  no  means  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  is  sometimes  thought.  First,  however,  we  desire  to  premise 
something  further  respecting  the  New  Testament  generally. 


CHAPTER  I. 

the  new  testament  oeneballt. 

The  oldest  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
as  a  settled  collection,  occur  so  late  as  three  centuries  after  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  The  particular  reason  why  so  long  a  period  elapsed 
before  this  body  of  writings  became  definitely  determined,  was,  that 
its  individual  books,  which  of  course  existed  before  the  whole  collec- 
tion, were  at  first  circulated  in  part  singly  and  in  part  in  smaller 
collections.  For,  so  long  as  the  apostles  were  upon  earth,  and  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high  was  in  lively  action  in  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  so  long  there  was  no  sensible  necessity  of  a  book 
to  serve  as  the  norm  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Whenever  any 
uncertainty  arose  in  regard  to  either,  application  was  made  to  one 
of  the  apostles,  and  his  advice  was  taken.  The  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  owe  their  origin  to  such  inquiries.  Now  some  of  the 
apostles  lived  to  a  very  g^at  age.  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  true,  died 
under  the  emperor  Nero  (67  A.  d.)  suffering  martyrdom  at  Bome ; 
but  the  Evangelist  John,  who  outlived  all  the  rest,  was  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age  at  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Domitian,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Hence, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  though  their  writings  were  higUy 
valued,  they  were  naturally  not  regarded  as  sacred  writings,  which 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  ;  because  there  was  a  more  immediate 
guarantee  of  truth  in  the  living  discourse  of  the  apostles  and  their 
first  companions,  as  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  so  powerfully 
exerting  its  influence  upon  the  church.  The  apostolic  writings, 
therefore,  were  indeed  read  in  the  public  assemblies,  but  not  alone, 
and  not  regularly.    The  book  for  recrular  public  readino;  was  still  the 
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Old  Testament ;  and  this  is  always  to  be  understood  in  the  New 
Testament  when  the  H0I7  Scriptures  are  mentioned.  Besides  the 
apostolic  writings^  however,  other  profitable  books  were  used  for  the 
edification  of  the  church.  In  particular,  we  have  still  some  remains 
of  the  writings  of  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  conunonly 
called  apostolic  fcUherSy  which  were  publicly  read  in  the  ancient 
churches.  These  men  all  lived  in  the  first  century  and  some  time  in 
the  second.  Among  them  are  Clement,  bishop  of  Bome,  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  Hennas,  who  was 
probably  presbyter  at  Bome,  and  the  well-known  Barnabas.  The 
Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Hermas, 
were  read  with  special  assiduity  in  the  ancient  churches.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  antiquity  of  these  writings,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  very  seldom  quoted  in  them,  and  much  of  what 
coincides  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  ^.,  Christ's 
sayings,  may  have  been  drawn  by  these  apostolic  fathers  from  oral 
tradition  as  well  as  firom  perusal  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed  the  former 
source  is  perhaps  most  probable,  since  Christians  certainly  did  not 
then  read  the  Gbspels  so  assiduously  as  they  were  read  in  later 
times,  when  they  could  no  longer  listen  to  the  living  discourse  of 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  companions.  The  reason  why  so 
few  written  remains  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord  are 
now  extant,  is  in  part  the  long  lapse  of  time,  which  has  destroyed 
many  books  once  current,  but  in  part  also  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians laboured  more  than  they  wrote.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  regulation  of  infant  churches,  consumed  so  much  of  their 
time,  that  little  remained  to  be  employed  in  composition.  More- 
over, in  the  first  century  it  was  always  as  when  Paul  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  (1  Cor.  i  26)  :  "  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  noble  were  called."  For  the  most  part  only  people 
of  inferior  standing  joined  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  these  had 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  inclination  to  labour  with  the  pen.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  find  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  first  cen- 
turies. That  they  did,  nevertheless,  exist  in  the  church  we  shall 
prove  hereafter.  But  it  might  be  expected,  then,  that  although  the 
most  ancient  Christians  do  not  speak  of  their  sacred  writings,  still 
the  heathen  writers  of  Greece  and  Bome  must  have  done  so,  consid-  \ 
ering  the  multiplicity  of  their  works  on  all  subjects.  The  heathen 
writers,  however,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  aposfles  and  the 
apostolic  church,  make  no  mention  of  the  apostolic  writings,  because 
they  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  Christian  church.  They  consid- 
ered the  Christians  as  only  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  despised  them  as 
much  as  they  did  the  latter.  They  therefore  credited  the  malicious 
reports  which  were  circulated  respecting  the  Christians,  and  treated 
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them,  acoordmgly,  as  the  ofisconring  of  humanity.  Such  is  the  pxx>- 
cedure  of  Tacitus,  a  nohle  Boman,  who  relates  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Nero.  Thus,  of  course,  nothing  could  induce 
the  Qreeks  and  Bomans  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  Christians,  particularly  as  they  were  distasteful  on  another 
account,  from  their  not  being  clothed  in  the  same  elegant  language 
as  their  productions.  It  was  only  when  the  number  of  the  Chris* 
tians  became  so  great  as  to  excite  apprehension,  that  they  began  to 
pay  attention  to  everything  of  importance  concerning  this  new  sect, 
and  so  at  last  to  their  sacred  books.  But  it  is  not  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  that  we  find  examples  like  that  of 
Celsus,  who,  in  order  to  confute  the  Christians,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  sacred  books. 

The  original  condition  of  the  primitive  church,  in  which  less 
stress  was  laid  on  the  Scriptures  than  on  the  word  of  the  apostles, 
was  not  indeed  of  long  continuance.  For  the  mighty  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  which,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  filled  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour,  had  hardly  been  communicated  to  a  considerable  number 
of  other  minds,  and  lost  its  first  power,  ere  erroneous  schisms  began 
to  prevail  in  the  churches.  The  germs  of  these  may  be  discovered 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  The  first  of  these  party  divisions 
of  the  ancient  church  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Christiana.  As  early 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gklatians,  Paul  speaks  expressly  of  persons 
who  desired  to  bring  the  Gklatian  Christians  again  under  the  yoke  of 
the  law.  They  wished  fiuth  in  Christ  and  his  redemption  to  be  re- 
garded as  insufficient  for  salvation,  unless  circumcision  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  were  added.  The  great  preacher  of  the  Gentiles, 
however,  zealously  opposes  this  restricted  idea  of  Christianity,  and 
shows  that  the  soul  must  lose  Christ,  if  it  seeks  to  use  any  other 
means  of  salvation.  It  was  the  object  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  lead 
by  its  injunctions  to  conviction  of  sin,  and  thus  to  a  desire  for  salva- 
tion ;  by  its  prophecies  and  types  of  Christ  it  was  a  schoolmaster 
to  guide  us  to  him  ;  but  salvation  itself  could  come  only  from 
Christ.  Still,  Paul  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  those  who 
were  Jews  by  birth  must  not  observe  the  law  when  they  became 
Christians ;  he  rather  favoured  their  doing  so,  if  the  pious  customs 
of  their  fathers  had  become  dear  to  them,  or  if  their  own  weakness 
or  that  of  the  Jews  around  1;hem  would  be  o£fended  by  the  contrary 
course.  Hence,  the  apostles  who  remained  in  Jerusalem  till  its  de- 
struction, as  did  Matthew  and  James,  observed  the  law  invariably, 
and  so  did  Paul  likewise,  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem.  But  the 
apostles,  as  well  as  their  true  disciples,  were  far  from  being  desirous 
to  impose  this  observance  of  the  law  upon  the  Gentiles  also.  The 
milder  and  really  Christian  view  of  the  observance  of  the  law  was 
constantly  entertained  by  many  Jewisli  Christians  in  Palestine,  who 
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in  later  times  were  called  Nazareana.  Many  on  the  contrary,  took 
the  wrong  course,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  reproved  in  certain  indi- 
viduals in  Galatia,  and  these  obtained  the  name  of  EbtonUes. 
They, '  however,  fell  into  other  heresies  besides  their  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  circumcision  and  observance  of  the  law  in  order  to  sal- 
vation, particularly  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  They  denied 
the  real  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  regarded  him  as  a  son  of  Joseph, 
thus  seceding  wholly  from  the  true  church  of  Christ. 

In  precise  contrariety  to  this  Judaising  division  of  the  church, 
others  entirely  discarded  Judaism.  The  instructions  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  taken  deep  hold  of  their  minds,  and  given  them  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  gospel  went  far  beyond  the  formalities  of  Jewish 
practice,  and  would  bring  all  nations  under  its  sway.  But  from  this 
perfectly  correct  idea  they  wandered  into  an  opposition  to  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  They  remarked  rightly,  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Divine yw5^ice  was  most  prominently  exhibited,  in  the  revelation 
of  a  rigorous  law  ;  while  the  New  most  fully  displayed  the  Divine 
mercy  in  the  revelation  of  forgiving  love.  But  this  fact,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  education  of  mankind,  since  the  need  of  salvation 
will  never  be  felt  until  the  claims  of  justice  are  perceived,  was  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  purpose  of  wholly  disuniting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  New,  and  referring  it  to  a  distinct  author.  This  sect 
are  termed  Marcionitea^  from  Marcion,  the  man  who  urged  this 
view  to  the  greatest  extreme.  In  connection  with  their  opposition 
to  Judaism  they  also  held  Gnostic  opinions  (whence  they  are  com- 
monly ranked  with  the  Gnostics),  and  these  gave  a  hue  to  their  ab- 
surd notion  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  different  from 
that  of  the  New.  The  Old  Testament,  they  thought,  presented  to 
view  a  God  of  justice  without  love ;  the  New  Testament  one  of  love 
without  justice ;  while  in  reality  the  only  true  God  possesses  both 
attributes  in  perfection.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these  notions 
Paganism  is  mingled  with  Christianity.  The  sublime  nature  of  the 
latter  was  admitted  by  the  Marcionites  ;  but  they  could  not  look 
upon  the  other  true  form  of  religion,  Judaism,  as  reconcilable 
with  it.  Hence,  although  they  no  longer  revered  the  numberless 
gods  of  the  heathen,  they  imagined  the  two  attributes  of  God,  jus- 
tice and  love,  to  center  in  two  distinct  divine  beings.  Besides  this 
ungrounded  violence  against  Judaism,  the  Marcionites  maintained 
a  silly  error  in  regard  to  Christ's  nature,  which  was  the  precise  op- 
posite of  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  latter  denied 
liis  divinity,  and  the  Marcionites' asserted  that  he  had  no  true 
humanity.  The  humanity  of  Christ,  said  they,  was  only  apparent. 
In  their  opinion  a  purely  heavenly  vision  was  presented  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  hiis  life  and  all  his  acts  in  life  were  merely 
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in  appearance^  designed  to  exhibit  him  to  men  in  a  human  man* 
ner. 

This  idea  the  Marcionites  entertained  in  common  with  the 
OnosticSy  properly  so  called,  who  did  indeed  judge  raore  correctly 
than  the  jformer  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relation  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  but  on  other  points  maintained  the  most  grievous  errors. 
The  seeds  of  their  doctrine  are  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  c.  g.y 
in  2  Tim.  ii  17,  18,  where  he  warns  against  thd  heresy  of  Hymeneus 
and  Philetus,  who  maintained  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  had 
already  taken  place.  For,  as  they  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  they  could  not,  of  course,  admit  the  corporeal  resurrection 
of  aU  men  ;  and  therefore  understood  it  spiritually  of  the  interior 
vivification  of  the  heart  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Undoubtedly  this 
perversion  of  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  Gnostics  is  to  be  referred 
to  their  belief  in  another  being  besides  Gk)d.  While  they  regarded 
Gk>d  as  a  pure  spirit,  the  fulness  of  all  good  and  beauty,  they 
looked  upon  matter  as  another  being,  the  source  of  everything  cor- 
poreal and  visible,  as  also  of  all  evil  It  was  from  a  mixture  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  that  this  world  originated,  and  particu- 
larly man,  who  at  one  time  displays  so  much  that  id  lovely  and  ele- 
vated, at  another  so  much  that  is  low  and  base.  Thus  the  only 
way  to  purify  and  sanctify  man  was,  that  he  should  be  gradually 
ireed  from  everything  material,  and  by  the  divine  germs  of  life 
within  him,  be  brought  back  to  God.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a 
distorted  view  of  all  the  doctrines  of  salvation  must  be  produced  by 
such  an  idea,  since  holy  writ  nowhere  countenances  the  opinion  that 
evil  resides  in  mattery  but  rather  expressly  refers  it  to  the  vnU  of 
the  creature,  who,  by  disobedience  to  the  holy  will  of  the  Creator, 
has  destroyed  in  himself  and  about  him  the  harmony  which  origin- 
ally prevailed  in  the  whole  universe. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  then,  when  Jewish  Christians,  Mar- 
cionites, and  Gnostics,  to  say  nothing  of  other  insignificant  sects, 
were  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  church,  it  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary that  every  eflfort  should  be  exerted  to  uphold  the  purity  of  the 
apostolic  doctrines.  But  as,  at  the  time  when  these  sects  became 
very  powerful,  the  apostles  were  no  longer  upon  earth,  no  direct  ap- 
peal could  be  made  to  their  authority,  whenever  oral  tradition  was 
adduced  against  them,  these  heretics  appealed  themselves  to  pre- 
tended communications  from  the  apostles.  The  Gnostics  in  par- 
ticular, asserted  that  the  deep  wisdom  which  they  taught  in  their 
schools  was  communicated  by  the  apostles  to  only  a  few;  very 
simple  Christian  truth  alone,  they  supposed  was  only  for  the  multi- 
tude. What  remained,  therefore,  since  appeal  to  oral  tradition 
from  the  apostles  was  of  no  avail,  but  reference  to  written  authority  ? 
This  could  not  be  altered  and  falsified  like  oral  language  ;  it  was 
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better  suited  to  be  a  fixed^  unchangeable  nonn  and  rule  of  faith, 
and  could  therefore  be  employed  with  exceeding  force  and  efficiency 
against  all  heretics.  Thus  the  time  was  now  come  when  a  sifting 
and  separation  of  the  many  professedly  Christian  writings  scattered 
abroad  in  the  church  was  necessary.  Moreover,  the  different  sects 
of  heretics  had  all  sorts  of  forged  writings  among  them,  in  which 
their  peculiar  opinions  were  presented  in  the  names  of  celebrated 
prophets  and  apostles.  Against  such  writings  explicit  declaration 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  apostolic  doctrine  from 
mixture  with  erroneous  and  confused  notions.  As  of  course,  how* 
ever,  individual  fathers  of  the  church  could  have  but  little  influence 
against  the  established  sects  of  heretics,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  real  Christians  should  be  more  closely  and  intimately  united, 
and  fix)m  the  endeavour  consequently  made  sprang  the  so-caUed 
ccUholicj  i.  e.,  universal  church.  The  teachers  of  the  church,  as  weU 
as  the  laity,  agreed  together  in  the  avowal  of  certain  doclirines, 
which  afterwards  formed  their  creed,  or  the  so-called  apostolic  sym^ 
bolj  because  in  them  the  true  apostolic  doctrines  were  stated  in  op- 
position to  heretics.  Thus  it  became  practicable  to  set  firm  bounds 
to  the  tide  of  corruption  ;  and  thus  the  various  sects  were  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  universal  church. 
Still  some  of  them  lasted  down  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

This  sifting  of  the  various  Christian  writings  demands  a  more 
careful  consideration.  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  certain 
edifying  productions  of  estimable  fathers,  e.  ^.,  Clement  of  Bome, 
Hennas  and  others,  were  publicly  read  along  with  those  of  the 
apostles.  Still,  however  profitable  the  perusal  of  these  writings 
might  be,  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church  correctly  felt  that  they 
could  be  of  no  service  against  heretics,  as  these  would  not  allow 
them  any  weight.  Since,  however,  they  commonly  acknowledged 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  these  and  these  alone  could  be  appealed 
to  in  confutation  of  them.  All  such  writings,  therefore,  as  were  al* 
lowed  to  be  the  compositions  of  other  authors  were  first  separated 
fix)m  the  rest.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  it  would  have  remained 
uncertain  in  all  subsequent  time  what  books  were  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  pure  sources  of  apostolic  doctrine  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Eeformation  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  restore  the  true 
ilncorrupted  doctrine  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  ac- 
tually was,  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the  genuine  Scrip- 
tures were  possessed  in  a  separate,  fixed  collection.  Now,^  in  the 
endeavour  to  gather  the  genuine  apostolic  writings  together  by  them- 
selves, some  of  them  were  very  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  the  apostolic  productions.  These  were  called  universally-admitted 
writings  ;  in  Greek  homologoumena.  Among  these  were  reckoned 
the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apostles ;  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Bomans,  Oo-  * 
rinthians^  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Fhilippians,  Colossians^  and  Thes- 
salonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  ;  and  lastly,  two  Epis- 
tles of  John  and  Peter,  viz.,  only  the  first  and  largest  of  both 
apostles.  Among  these  writings,  it  is  true,  there  appear  two  which 
were  not  composed  by  apostles,  t.  e.,  by  members  of  the  first  circle 
of  twelve  men  which  our  Lord  Jesus  gathered  about  him.  [It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Paul  ranked  with  these  in  authority,  partly  because 
of  his  immediate  call  by  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.),  and  partly  on  account 
of  his  extended  and  blessed  labours  in  behalf  of  the  church.]  We 
mean  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  work  of  Luke.  We  say  the  work 
of  Luke,  for  Luke's  Gospel  and  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do  but 
make  two  halves  of  the  same  work,  as  is  plain  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Acts.  There  was  no  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  to  class  these  two  works  of  assistants  of  the  apostles  with 
those  really  apostolic,  because  both  wrote  under  the  influence  and 
approval  of  apostles.  According  to  the  unanimous  account  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  Mark  wrote  under  the  guidance  of 
Peter,  and  Luke  under  that  of  JPaul,  so  that  Mark's  was  regarded  as 
the  Petrine,  and  Luke's  as  the  Pauline  GospeL 

These  universally-received  writings  of  the  apostles  were  divided 
into  two  collections.  Firsty  the  four  Gospels  by  themselves  formed  * 
a  collection  called  the  Ooapd,  For,  although  this  collection  con- 
tained  four  narratives  of  our  Lord's  life,  they  were  not  regarded  as 
different  writings,  but  only  as  different  aspects,  or,  so  to  speak,  atdes 
of  one  and  the  same  work.  Hence  an  ancient  Father  of  the  church, 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  terms  the  four  Gospels,  the 
one  four-formed  or  four-sided  Gospel.  The  other  writings  consti- 
tuted a  second  collection,  which  was  termed  the  apostUj  or  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle.  Probably  the  name  took  its  rise  from  the 
&ct,  that  at  first  the  Epistles  of  Paul  alone  were  collected  together, 
and  he  was  called  the  apostle,  by  way  of  eminence,  especially  in 
Europe,  on  account  of  his  active  labours.  To  this  coUection  of 
Pauline  Epistles  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  added  subsequently, 
because  it  formed,  as  it  were,  an  introduction  to  the  Epistles,  con- 
taining an  account  of  Paul's  travels  and  labours  in  the  vineyard  of 
our  Lord.  Later  still  were  also  added  the  two  larger  Epistles  of 
John  and  Peter. 

Besides  these  generally  admitted  writings,  there  were  others, 
which  were  indeed  regarded  by  many  as  apostolic,  but  as  to  which 
some  estimable  persons  entertained  doubts,  viz.,  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  John's  Apo- 
calypse. Hence  these  were  termed  disputed  writings^  in  Greek, 
AntUegomena.    About  the  close  of  the  second  or  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  third  century^  most  of  the  fathers  of  the  Catholic 
church  became  united  in  believing  the  genuineness  and  apostolic 
origin  of  all  these  writings  excepting  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Apocalypse.  A  third  small  collection  was  now  formed  of 
these  epistles^  and  into  it  were  transferred  the  two  larger  Epistles 
of  John  and  Peter,  which  were  at  first  contained  in  the  second  col« 
lection.  Consequently,  the  third  comprised  seven  EpistUs^  which 
were  called  the  seven  Catholic^  t.  e.,  universally-admitted  Upisfles, 
in  contra-distinction  from  the  yarious  rejected  writings.  Out  of 
these  collections  there  now  remained,  therefore,  only  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  BevelcUion  of  John.  In  regard  to  the  Epis- 
tle, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its 
genuineness ;  the  only  controversy  was,  whether  Paul  was  its  author 
or  not.  At  last,  the  opinion  that  it  was  Pauline  prevailed,  and  it 
was  introduced  into  the  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  ;  though,  as 
the  coUection  was  already  made  up,  it  was  placed  at  the  end,  after 
the  small  Epistle  to  Philemon.  In  the  Lutheran  version  of  the 
Bible,  however,  the  Epistle  obtained  another  place,  viz.,  between 
the  Third  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  James,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  hereafter.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  of  little  consequence;  for, 
if  Paul  did  not  write  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  author  of  it  wrote  un- 
der his  guidance  (as  will  be  shown  more  at  length  in  the  sequel), 
and  the  case  is  the  same  with  this  Epistle  as  with  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  history  of  the 
Apocalypsej  which  also  will  be  particularly  related  hereafter.  Al- 
though it  has  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  witnesses  in  its  be- 
half, indeed  beyond  most  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  it  stiU 
early  met  with  numerous  assailants,  on  account  of  its  contentSi 
True,  many  did  not  exactly  regard  it  as  spurious  ;  they  only  main- 
tained that  it  was  written,  not  by  John  the  Evangelist,  but  by  an- 
other man  of  less  note,  bearing  the  same  nama  Others,  however, 
felt  such  excessive  dislike  towards  the  book,  that  they  declared  it 
must  have  been  composed  by  the  worst  of  heretics.  Yet  here,  too, 
truth  fortunately  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  genuine  apostolic 
character  of  this  elevated  production  of  prophetic  inspiration  was  at 
last  acknowledged.  As  the  three  smaller  collections  were  already 
made  up,  nothing  remained  but  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  them  all 
This  was  precisely  the  position  to  which  the  Apocalypse  belonged  ; 
for,  considering  the  Gospels  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  the  tree 
of  life  exhibited  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  the  Epistles  as 
the  branches  and  blossoms,  the  Apocalypse  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fully  ripened  fruit.  It  contains  a  picture  of  the  development  of 
Qod'B  church  down  to  the  end  of  time,  and  therefore  forms  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Bible  as  properly  as  Gtenesis  forms  its  commencement. 
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In  order  that  the^TarioiiB  writingg  and  small  collections  might 
be  permanently  united,  the  smaller  divisions  were  entirely  given 
up  in  the  fourth  centuiy^  and  henceforward  there  was  but  one  great 
collection^  containing  all  the  New  Testament  writings.  A  decisive 
decree  on  this  point  was  issued  by  a  council  held  in  the  year  898, 
at  Hippo,  now  Bona,  in  Africa.  In  itself  considered,  this  union  of 
the  suMller  collections  into  a  single  large  one  is  of  no  consequence, 
and  hence,  too,  it  is  of  none  that  it  took  place  at  so  late  a  period ; 
for,  as  early  as  during  the  third  centuiy  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth,  there  was  entire  unanimity  in  regard  to  all  essential 
questions  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  fol- 
lowing particular  history  of  them  will  evince.  Still  there  was  this 
advantage  arising  from  the  union  of  the  apostolic  writings  into  one 
body,  viz.,  that  they  were  in  a  more  safe  and  determinate  form,  and 
might  now  be  placed  with  the  Old  Testament  as  a  complete  second 
part  of  holy  writ 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Of  the  three  smaller  collections  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  were  in  use  in  the 
ancient  church,  none  can  be  traced  further  back  than  that  of  the 
Gospels.  We  find  so  many  and  so  weighty  testimonies  in  its  be- 
half, that  it  would  seem  as  though  Providence  designed  that  this 
palladium  of  the  church  should  be  in  a  special  manner  secure  against 
all  attacks.  Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  some  of  the  most  ancient 
fiithers  testify  to  its  existence,  as,  c.  jr.,  TertuUian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr  (all  of  whom  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  were  preceded  only  by  the  so-called 
apostolic  fathers) ;  but,  moreover,  the  witnesses  in  its  behalf  be- 
longed to  all  parts  of  the  ancient  church*  Tertullian  lived  in  Car- 
thage ;  Clement  in  Egypt ;  Irenaeus  was  bom  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
became  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France ;  Justin  Martyr  was  bom  in 
Palestine  (in  Flavia  Neapolis,  otherwise  called  Sichem),  but  taught 
in  Home.  Thus  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  collection  of  the 
Gospels  come  from  all  the  chief  stations  in  the  ancient  church  ;  and 
this  circumstance,  of  course,  supposes  its  very  general  diflfusion. 
The  greatest  number  of  testimonies,  all  proceeding  from  one  pro- 
vince, would  not  be  of  so  much  weight  as  these  coincident  declara- 
tions from  the  most  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  to  the  currency 
of  the  Gospels.    A  circumstance,  however,  stiU  more  important  than 
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iheso  tcstSmonies  from  different  parts  of  the  ancient  chnich  is^  that 
not  only  the  members  of  the  Catholic  orthodox  churchy  but  the 
heretics  also^  were  familiar  with  our  Gospels.  If  it  be  considered, 
what  violent  mutual  animosity  there  was  between  the  fathers  of  the 
CathoUc  church  and  the  heretics ;  that  one  party  would  not  adopt 
or  receive  anything  at  all  from  the  other,  but  was  rather  disposed 
to  reject  it,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  came  from  so  detested  a  quar- 
ter; no  one  can  help  seeing  in  the  circumstance  that  both  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  heretics  were  familiar  with  the  collection 
of  our  Gospels — an  uncommonly  cogent  proof  of  its  genuineness  and 
great  antiquity.  For,  had  it  been  formed  after  the  rise  of  these 
sects,  either  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  in  the  midst 
of  this  or  that  party  of  heretics,  it  would  be  wholly  inexplicable, 
how  it  could  have  been  introduced  into  these  sects,  from  the  church, 
or,  vice  versay  into  the  church  from  these  sects.  Thus  the  collection 
of  our  Gospels  must  at  all  events  have  taken  place  hefiyrt  such  sects 
arose ;  for  on  no  other  ground  can  it  be  explained  how  these  books, 
which  were  generally  known  and  used  before  open  rupture  in  the 
church,  should  have  been  admitted  as  genuine  by  both  parties  alike. 
Kow  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  originated  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  and  from  this  cu*cumstance 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  as  in  exist- 
ence at  a  period  very  near  the  times  of  the  apostles.  Besides  the 
heretics,  moreover,  we  find  pagans  acquainted  with  the  collection 
of  the  Gospels.  We  refer  particularly  to  Celsus,  a  violent  opponent 
to  Christianity,  against  whose  attacks  it  was  defended  by  Origen. 
It  is  true  this  man  did  not  live  till  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  (we  do  not  know  the  precise  period)  ;  but  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  general  diffusion  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  Gospels  throughout  the  church,  that  they 
are  cited  and  assailed  by  pagan  opponents  as  o£Scial  sources  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  For,  had  Celsus  been  aware  that  Christians 
themselves  did  not  acknowledge  these  writings,  it  would  have  been 
an  absurd  undertaking  to  refute  the  Christians  from  the  contents 
of  the  books. 

Further,  it  is  a  wholly  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  which  goes  a  great  way  to  sustain  their  genuine- 
ness, that  we  nowhere  fiiid,  in  any  writer  of  any  part  of  the  ancient 
world  any  indication  that  only  a  single  one  of  the  four  Gospels  was 
in  use,  or  even  known  to  exist  separately.  All  possessed  the  entire 
collection  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  true  there  is  one  writer,  Papias, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  concerning  whom  there  is  no  ex- 
Diess  statement  that  he  had  all  the  four  Gospels.  But  the  manner 
m  which  Eusebius  speaks  respecting  him  in  his  Church  History  is 
such  that  there  is  nothing  questionable  in  this  silence.    Eusebius 
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adduces  from  a  work  of  Papias,  now  not  extant^  some  notices  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  It  is  certainly  true  that  nothing  is  said  of 
Luke  and  John;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  because  the  ancient 
bishop  had  not  made  any  particular  observations  on  these  two 
Gospels.  His  silence  respecting  them  is  the  less  an  evidence  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  as  the  theatre  of  the  labours  of 
Papias  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  where  John  Uved  so  long, 
and  moreover  wrote  his  GospeL  On  this  account  Papias  must 
necessarily  have  been  acquainted  with  it.  Eusebius,  moreover^  re- 
marks, in  the  same  place,  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  the  first 
Epistle  of  John.  How  much  rather,  then,  with  his  Gospel  ?  Thus 
Eusebius  says  nothing  concerning  Luke  and  John,  only  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  Papias  was  familiar  with  them,  and  the 
latter  had  not  said  anything  special  in  regard  to  their  origin.  There 
were,  moreover,  some  heretics  who  made  use  of  but  one  Gospel,  e.  gr., 
Marcion  used  Luke,  and  the  Ebionites  Matthew ;  but  they  had 
special  reasons  for  doing  so  in  their  doctrinal  opinions.  They  did 
not,  by  any  means,  deny  the  three  other  Gospels  to  be  genuine ; 
they  only  asserted  that  their  authors  were  not  true  disciples  of  our 
Lord.  Marcion  held  the  erroneous  notion  that  all  the  disciples, 
with  the  exception  of  Paul,  still  continued  half  Jews,  The  Jewish 
Christians  maintained  that  all  the  disciples,  except  Matthew,  had 
strayed  away  too  far  from  Judaism,  and  on  that  account  did  not 
receive  their  writings.  In  this  state  of  the  case  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence from  their  opinions  also  that  the  Gospels  are  genuine,  and 
were  in  that  day  generally  diffused  in  the  church.  Now,  as  the  col- 
lection of  our  four  Gospels  existed  so  very  early  and  so  universally, 
the  inquiry  occurs,  how  it  could  have  originated  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  a  particular  individual  or  church  may  have  formed  it,  and  it 
may  then  have  spread  itself  everywhere  abroad  ?  This  supposition 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  general  uni- 
formity as  to  the  order  of  the  four  Gospteb.  A  very  few  MSS.  place 
John  next  to  Matthew,  in  order  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
may  be  by  themselves.  Clearly,  however,  this  transposition  arose 
from  the  fancy  of  some  copyist,  and  has  no  historical  foundation. 
There  is  still,  therefore,  positive  authority  for  the  universally  received 
arrangement.  The  most  weighty  circumstance  against  the  opioion 
that  the  first  collection  of  the  Gospels  was  made  in  a  particular 
place,  and  diffused  itself  abroad  from  thence,  is,  that  we  have  no 
account  respecting  such  a  process,  though  we  should  expect  one, 
from  the  fact  that  John  lived,  and  moreover  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  so 
late  a  period*  For  this  reason  had  the  Evangelist  John  himself,  as 
some  suppose,  or  any  other  man  of  high  authority  in  the  church, 
formed  the  collection  of  the  Gospels,  we  should,  one  would  think, 
have  had  an  account  of  its  formation,  as  it  could  not  have  taken 
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place  before  the  end  of  the  first  or  commencement  of  the  second 
centuiy,  which  period  borders  very  closely  on  that  firom  which  we 
derive  so  many  accounts  concerning  the  Gospels.  But  this  same 
drcamstance  that  we  read  nothing  at  all  respecting  a  collector  of 
the  Gk}spelSy  that  writers  have  been  left  to  conjecture  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of  them,  was  made,  leads  to  an- 
other view  of  its  formation^  which  casts  the  clearest  Ught  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  books.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
our  Gospels  all  originated  in  capital  cities  of  the  Boman  empire. 
Matthew  probably  wrote  his  in  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  Judaism, 
where  also,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  large 
Christian  church  was  early  gathered.  Mark  and  Luke  imdoubtedly 
wrote  in  Rome,  the  political  centre  of  the  empire,  to  which  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  men  thronged  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  this  city,  too,  a  flourishing 
Christian  church  was  early  formed,  as  is  seen  from  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  which  was  written  before  Peter  or  Paul,  or 
any  apostle,  had  visited  Rome.  Lastly,  John  wrote  at  Ephesus,  a 
large  and  thriving  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  residence  of 
many  learned  and  ingenious  heathen.  The  large  church  at  Ephesus 
was,  according  to  the  Acts,  founded  by  Paul  It  was  fostered  by 
the  labours  of  John.  Now,  let  it  be  considered  how  many  thousaBds 
must  consequently  have  been  most  exactly  aware  who  wrote  the 
Gospels,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  circumstances  afford 
weighty  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  particularly  as  there  is  not  to 
he  found  in  a  single  ancient  loriter  the  faintest  trace  of  any  dct^t  in 
regard  to  it ;  for  the  heretics,  who,  as  we  have  remarked,  disputed 
tl^  Gt>spels  in  part,  did  not  deny  their  genuineness  (they  rather 
fully  admitted  it),  but  only  their  obligatoiy  authority.  Now,  as 
veiy  active  intercourse  was  maintained  among  the  Christians  of  the 
ancient  church,  partly  by  constant  epistolary  communications,  and 
partly  by  frequent  personal  visits,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the 
supposition  that  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  very  soon  transmitted 
the  Gh>8pel  of  Matthew,  which  was  composed  in  the  midst  of  them,  to 
Rome,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  and  other  places,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  Rome  and  Ephesus  also  transmitted  the  writings  com- 
posed among  them  to  the  other  churches.  In  every  church  there 
were  archives,  in  which  were  deposited  important  documents.  Into 
these  archives  of  the  church  the  Gospels  were  put,  and  as  only  these 
four  Gk)spels  y^ere  composed  or  vouched  for  by  apostles,  the  coUection 
of  Gospels  took  its  rise  not  in  this  or  that  place,  but  in  every  quarter 
simultaneously.  This  statement  of  the  matter  is,  in  the  first  place, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  known  to  us  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  church,  and  also  the  only  one  capable  of  explaining 
satis&ctorilv  the  existence  of  the  collection  in  eveiybody's  handS| 
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wMe  no  one  knew  how  and  whence  it  originated.  As,  further,  we 
find  no  other  Gospel  but  these  in  general  uee,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  only  these  four  were  of  apostolic  origin.  It  is  trae  we  find  in 
circulation  in  individual  churches  Grospels  which  appear  to  have 
differed  firom  our  own,  e.  g.^  the  church  at  Rhossus  in  Cilicia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor,  made  use  of  a  Gk)spel  of  Peter,  and  in  Alexan- 
dria one  called  the  Grospel  of  the  Egyptians  was  current.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  these  two  writings  were  either  the  same  or  at 
least  were  very  nearly  allied,  and  also  bore  close  affinity  to  our 
Mark  ;  and  in  that  case  their  use  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the 
use  of  Matthew  and  Luke  by  the  Ebionite  and  Marcionite  sects  in 
Recensions  somewhat  altered  from  the  original. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gfospels,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  no  work  can 
be  adduced,  out  of  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature,  which  has 
so  many  and  so  decisive  ancient  testimonies  in  its  behalf  as  they. 
It  is  therefore,  in  reality,  a  mere  laboured  effort  to  try  to  maintain 
and  demonstrate  the  spuriousness  of  the  Gospels.  Since,  however, 
this  attempt  is  made,  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired :  Whence  is 
derived  any  occcLSumfor  dovht  ?  Is  not  everything^  withovit  except 
tiony  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  f '  We  cannot  but  say,  that  no 
thorough,  serious-minded  scholar,  would  ever  have  denied  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,  had  not  the  question  in  regard  to  their  genu- 
ineness been  conjoined  with  another  investigation  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  intricacy.  In  the  ardent  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty,  scholars  have  been  seduced  into  the  invention  of  hypo- 
theses irreconcilable  with  the  genuineness  of  tl^e  Gospels.  They 
should,  on  the  contrary,  have  set  out  invariably  with  the  admission 
of  their  genuineness,  as  an  irrefiragable  fact,  and  then  have  em- 
ployed only  such  modes  of  solving  the  difficulty  above  alluded  to  as 
were  based  on  the  supposition  of  their  genuineness.  The  difficulty 
is  this.  On  a  close  comparison  of  the  first  three  Gospels  we  dis- 
cover a  very  striking  coincidence  between  them.  This  is  exhibited, 
not  merely  in  the  &cts  and  the  style,  but  also  in  the  order  of  narra- 
tion, in  the  transitions  from  one  narrative  to  another,  and  in  the 
use  of  uncommon  expressions,  and  other  things  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. Further,  the  coincidence  is  interrupted  by  just  as  striking 
a  dissimilarity,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
difficult  to  explain  how  this  coincidence  and  this  dissimilarity,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  can  have  originated.  This  is  a  purely 
learned  investigation,  which  writers  should  have  quietly  prosecuted 
as  such,  without  allowing  it  to  influence  the  question  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  Such  has  been  its  influence,  however, 
that  some  scholars  suppose  a  so-called  Protevangelion^  or  original 
Gt)spel,  which  the  apostles,  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  and  scat- 
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tered  themselres  abroad  oyer  the  whole  earth,  prepared,  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  them  in  their  discourses.  This  writing  is  sup- 
posed to  haye  contained  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
It  was  carried  into  all  lands  by  the  apostles.  Now,  in  these  differ- 
ent countries,  it  is  said  by  the  defenders  of  this  hypothesis,  additions 
were  gradually  m^de  to  this  original  Gospel.  These  were  at  first 
short,  and  thus  arose  the  Gbspels  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the 
Marcionites,  and  others  ;  afterwards  they  became  longer,  and  in 
this  way,  at  last,  our  Gospels  were  produced.  Now,  as  it  cannot  be 
stated  by  whom  these  additions  were  made,  this  view  is  really  equi- 
valent to  making  our  Gospels  spurious,  for,  according  to  it,  only 
the  little  portion  of  them  which  existed  in  the  brief  original  Gospel 
is  of  apoBtoUc  authority.  But,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  hy- 
pothesis must  be  false,  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  opposes  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  historical 
proof ;  this  theory  has  been,  moreover,  of  late  utterly  discarded  by 
learned  men  on  other  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  no  ancient  Chris- 
tian writer  exhibits  any  acquaintance  with  such  an  original  Gospel ; 
and  is  it  conceivable  that  the  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  work 
should  have  been  totally  lost  ?  Then,  too,  the  idea  that  a  guide 
was  composed  by  the  apostles  for  themselves,  in  order  to  preserve 
unity  in  doctrine,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  apostolic  period.  At 
this  period  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  with  its  primeval  freshness  and 
power.  This  Spirit,  which  guided  into  aU  truth,  was  the  means  of 
preserving  unity  among  the  apostles.  Not  an  individual  of  those 
witnesses  to  the  truth  needed  any  external  written  guide.  Besides, 
this  supposition  solves  the  difficulty  in  question,  respecting  the 
coincidence  of  the  Gospels,  only  in  a  very  meagre  and  forced  manner, 
while  there  is  a  much  simpler  way  of  reaching  the  same  result  far 
more  satisfactorily.  We  must  suppose  more  than  one  source  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  Sometimes  one  Evangelist 
was  certainly  made  use  of  by  another.  This  remark  is  applicable 
particularly  to  Mark,  who  undoubtedly  was  acquainted  with  and 
made  use  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  iforeover^  there  existed  short 
accounts  of  particular  parts  of  the  Gospel-history,  such  as  narratives 
of  particular  cases  of  healing,  relations  of  journeys,  and  the  like. 
Now,  when  two  Evangelists  made  use  of  the  same  brief  account, 
there  naturally  resulted  a  resemblance  in  their  history.  Still,  as 
each  was  independent  in  his  use  of  these  accounts,  some  variations 
also  occurred.  Finally,  much  of  the  similarity  between  them  arose 
from  oral  narrations.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  certain  portions  of 
the  evangelical  history,  e.  g.,  particular  cures,  parables,  and  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord,  were  repeated  constantly  in  the  very  same  way, 
because  the  form  of  the  narrative  imprinted  itself  with  very  great 
exactness  on  every  one's  memory.    In  this  manner  the  songs  of 
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Homer  and  Ossian  were  long  transmitted  from  moutli  to  montK 
Uniformity  in  an  oral  mode  of  narration  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
alone  to  explain  the  relation  between  the  Gk>speis^  because  in  prose 
it  is  impossible  (in  poetry  it  is  much  easier)  to  imprint  on  the 
memory  minute  traits  and  important  forms  of  expression  with  so 
much  exactness  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  mutual 
afiSnity  of  the  Gospels  ;  and,  moreoyer,  could  their  similarity  be  thus 
explained,  the  variations  between  them  would  only  stand  out  in 
more  troublesome  relief.  But  that  which  cannot  be  e£Eected  by  a 
single  hypothesis,  can  be  by  that  in  conjunction  with  others.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  true  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  theologians.^  But,  whatever 
opinion  be  entertained  on  this  point,  the  investigation  of  it  must  al- 
ways be  kept  aloof  from  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Qt)s- 
peLs,  which  should  first  be  established  or  denied  on  historical 
grounds.  Thus  will  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  be  secure  from 
all  danger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  GOSPELS  A^D  THE  iCTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Of  the  four  Gospels,  that  of  Matthew  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
canon.  The  author  of  this  first  Gospel  bore,  besides  the  name  of 
Matthew,  that  of  Levi  also  (Matth.  ix.  9  ;  Mark  iL  14),  and  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Alpheus,  of  whom  we  have  no  further  information. 
Of  the  history  of  Matthew  very  little  is  known,  in  addition  to  the 
accounts  in  the  New  Testament.  After  our.  Saviour  called  him 
from  his  station  as  receiver  of  the  customs,  he  followed  him  with 
fidelity,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach. 
His  labours  as  an  apostle,  however,  seem  to  have  been  wholly  con- 
fined to  Palestine ;  for,  what  is  relate^  of  Matthew's  travels  is 
foreign  countries  is  very  doubtful,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of 
rather  late  ecclesiasticd  writings.  But  the  information  respecting 
him  which  is  of  most  importance  to  our  purpose  is  given  with  per- 
fect unanimity  by  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  declare  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  they  likewise  subjoin, 
equally  without  exception,  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  for  believing  Jews ;  and  that  this  account  must  be  cor- 
rect, we  know  from  the  fiict  that  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine, 
who  spoke  Hebrew,  all  made  use  of  a  Gospel  which  they  referred  to 
Matthew.  This  Hebrew  Gtosjiel  did,  indeed,  differ  from  our  Greek 
Gk)spel  of  Matthew,  for  it  contained  many  things  wanting  in  our 
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Qospel ;  but  stil]  it  was  in  general  so  exactly  like  the  latter,  that  a  , 
&ther  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated  Jerome,  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  treat^he  Hebrew  Qospel  expressly  as  Matthew's.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  howeyer,  that,  while  all  the  fathers  ^  the 
church  declare  Matthew  to  have  written  in  Hebrew,  they  all,  not- 
withstanding, make  use  of  the  Greek  text  as  of  genuine  apostolic 
origin^  without  remarking  what  relation  the  Hebrew  Matthew  bore 
to  our  Greek  Gospel ;  for  that  the  oldest  fathers  of  the  church  did 
not  possess  Matthew's  Gh>spel  in  any  other  form  than  that  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  is  fuUy  settled.  That  we  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion On  this  point  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  but, 
since  rt  is  so,  that  we  have  not  any  certain  account,  we  can  only 
resort  to  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Matthew.  Existing  statements  and  indications,  how- 
ever, enable  us  to  form  conjectures  which,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  are  essentially  correct.  The  idea  that  some  unknown  in- 
dividual translated  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  that  this 
translation  is  our  canonical  Gospel,  is,  in  the  first  place,  contradicted 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  same  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  translation  was  executed  by  some  one  of  acknowledged  in- 
fluence in  the  church,  indeed,  of  apostolic  authority.  In  any  other  . 
case,  would  not  objections  to  this  Gospel  have  been  urged  in  some 
quarter  or  other,  particularly  in  the  country  where  Matthew  himself 
laboured,  and  where  his  writings  were  familiarly  known  ?  There  is 
not,  however,  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  opposition  to  it.  Be- 
sides, our  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  of  such  a  peculiar  character, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  version.  Does  a 
man,  who  is  translating  an  important  work  fitom  one  language  into 
another,  allow  himself  to  make  alterations  in  the  book  which  he  is 
translating,  to  change  the  ideas  it  presents  ?  Something  of  the 
kind  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew.  This  is  beyond  denial,  if  it 
be  considered  merely,  how  the  quotations  firom'  the  Old  Testament 
are  treated.  These  do  not  coincide  either  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  with  the  version  in  common  use  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the  Septuagint  (which  was  executed  by  some 
learned  Jews  at  Alexandria,  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ) ;  but  rather  exhibit  an  independent  text  of  their  own.  Now, 
as  sometimes  the  argument  is  wholly  based  on  this  independent 
character  of  the  text  in  the  citations  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, and  could  not  have  accorded  at  all  with  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  it  is  clear  that  our  Greek  Gospel  must  be  something 
else  than  a  mere  version.  It  is  rather  an  independent  work,  though* 
closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  apostle.  Now,  since  this 
Vol.  L— 4 
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Bome  work  is  universally  regarded  as  an  apostolic  production,  and 
as  having  been  written  by  Matthew,  there  is  no  more  simple  and 
effectual  mode  of  solving  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Gh>spel  of 
Matthew,  than  to  suppose  that  Matthew  himadfy  when  he  had  comr 
posed  the  Hebrew  Ooypely  executed  likevnse  a/ree  translation  or  new 
composition  of  it  in  the  Greek  language.  It  makes  no  essential  dif- 
ference, if  we  suppose  that  a  friend  of  Matthew  wrote  the  Oreek 
work  under  his  direction  and  authority ;  but  Matthew's  authority 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  as  otherwise  it  is  inexplicable  that  there  does  not 
appear  the  faintest  trace  of  any  opposition  to  it. 

No  definite  oJyectiona  can  be  made  against  our  supposition  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Greek  Gospel  besides  his  Hebrew  one,  A  sin^e 
circumstance,  however,  may  appear  strange,  viz.,  that  Papias,  the 
ancient  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, a  man  who  was  conversant  with  persons  that  had  themselves 
seen  and  heard  our  Lord,  informs  us  that  every  one  endeavoured  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  well  as  he  was  able. 
Thus,  according  to  this  passage,  our  universally-received  Greek 
transformation  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  not  commonly  known  in 
Phrygia,  so  that  persons  who  did  not  very  well  understand  Hebrew, 
made  use,  as  well  as  they  could,  of  the  Hebrew  Gtospel  But  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  not  yet  cur- 
rent in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Papias,  is  no  proof  at  all  that  it 
was  not  yet  in  existence.  For,  as  Matthew's  work  was  already  dif- 
fused throughout  the  church  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  corresponded  with  the  Hebrew  in  every  essential 
point,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Greek  Gospel  should  be  circula- 
ted in  a  more  dilatory  manner ;  and  by  some  accident,  it  is  probable, 
it  was  particularly  tardy  in  reaching  Phrygia.  As,  however,  in  the 
west  generally,  very  few  understood  Hebrew,  when  the  Greek  Gh>Bpel 
of  Matthew  was  once  procured,  that  only  was  circulated  there,  and 
thus  the  Hebrew  Gk)spel  was  completely  lost  in  Europe.  In  Pales- 
tine alone,  as  the  Hebrew  was  better  understood,  the  Grospel  in  that 
language  continued  in  use,  though  it  was  encumbered  with  divers 
foreign  additions  by  the  Jewish  Christians. 

Thus  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  fully  con- 
firmed on  historical  grounds,  aside  from  its  position  in  the  collection 
of  the  Gospels.  Becent  investigators  have  raised  doubts  in  regard 
to  its  genuineness  from  internal  considerations.  They  say,  in  par- 
ticular, that  if  the  statements  of  Matthew,  in  the  character  of  eye- 
witness (for  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles),  be  compared  with 
the  descriptions  of  Mark,  who  does  not  write  as  an  eye  witness,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
Everything  which  Mark  narrates  is  represented  in  so  graphic  a  man- 
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ner  that  it  is  plain  he  deiiyed  his  accounts  from  eye-witnesses ; 
while  the  narratiye  of  Matthew,  whom  we  are  to  regard  as  himself 
an  eye-witness  in  respect  to  most  of  his  relations,  is  dry,  and  with- 
out the  least  vivacity.  This  remark  is  perfectly  correct.  Com- 
parison of  a  few  passages  will  at  once  show  how  much  more  minute 
and  graphic  are  Mark's  descriptions  than  those  of  Matthew.  Thb  is 
particularly  the  case  as  to  the  accounts  of  cures.  In  these  Mark 
frequently  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  sick  person  before  and 
after  the  cure  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  to  make  us  imagine  the  scene 
really  before  us ;  while  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  describes  the  oc- 
currence only  in  very  general  terms.  Let  a  comparison  be  made  in 
this  view  between  the  following  accounts  which  Matthew  and  Mark 
give  of  the  same  occurrences : 


Katts.  Tiil  28—34. 

**  And  when  he  was  oome  to  the  other 
■dfl^  into  the  oountry  of  the  Oergeaenee^ 
tiiere  met  him  two  posBesBed  with  deyfla^ 
ooming  oat  of  the  tomhi^  exceeding  fierce, 
BD  that  no  man  might  paaa  by  that  way. 
And  behold  tfa^  cried  oat  saTing,"  ftc. 


Mabk  r.  1—19. 

''And  they  came  over  anto  the  other 
Bide  of  the  aea,  into  the  ooantiy  of  the  Gkid- 
arencB.  (Thia  is  another  reading  for  Ger> 
gesencB.)  And  when  he  was  come  out  of 
the  ship,  immediately  there  met  him  oat  of 
the  tombs  a  man  with  an  andean  spirit^ 
who  had  hia  dweUing  among  the  tombs; 
and  no  man  anUd  hind  TUnif  no,  not  wUk 
chains,  because  IJuU  he  had  been  often  bound 
wiih  feUers  and  ehaine,  and  (he  chains  had 
beenphteked  asunder  by  hm,  and  1h«  fetters 
broken  in  pieces;  neUher  eotdd  any  man 
lame  Mm,  And  always,  night  and  day,  he 
was  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  tombs,  cry* 
inff  and  cutting  himseif  wUk  stones,  Bui 
when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  of,  he  ran  and 
wonhipped  him,  and  cried  vriih  a  loud  voice, 
andsaid,'*kc 


:  their  oare^  Matthew  merely 
■JB  (yer.  32):  "And  he  said  onto  them, 
Go.  And  when  they  were  oome  oat  they 
went  into  the  herd  of  swine^  and  behold  the 
wfaole  herd  of  Bwinei"  kc 


Beflpecting  his  core^  Mark  says  (ver.  IS 
and  onward):  "And  forthwith  Jesas  gave 
them  leave.  And  the  unclean  spirits  went 
out  and  entered  into  the  swine,"  ftc.  "  And 
they  (that  were  in  the  city  and  in  the 
ooantiy)  went  out  to  see  what  it  was  that 
was  done.  And  they  oome  to  Jesos,  and 
see  him  that  was  possesBed  with  the  devil, 
and  had  the  legion,  sitting,  and  ehthed,  and 
in  his  righi  mind:  and  they  were  afiraid." 


ix.  IS— 26. 

20.  "And  behold  a  woman  which  was 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years, 
erne  behind  him,  and  plucked  tiie  hem  of 
hisganneBt'' 


V.  21—43. 

25.  "  And  a  certain  woman  which  had  aa 
issae  of  blood  twelve  years,  and  had  suJjUered 
many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had 
spent  aU  (hoi  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 
teredo  but  rather  grew  worse,  when  ahe  had 
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beard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind, 
and  touched  his  garment** 

Moreoyer,  the  whole  aooount  contained 
in  yerses  29 — 33  is  in  Mark  onlj. 

xiy.  1—13.  vi  14—20. 

Acooant  of  the  execution  of  John  the       The  whole  narratiye  is  giyen  in  Mark 
Baptist  hj  Herod.  with  much  more  minuteness  and  yiyacitj. 

Such  a  difference  in  the  style  of  narration  runs  throughout 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  and  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  at  first 
yiew  there  is  something  surprising  in  it.  But  careful  examination 
of  the  object  of  the  two  Gospels  plainly  shows  whence  this  different 
manner  of  narration  in  Matthew  and  Mark  takes  its  rise,  and  thus 
does  away  with  all  the  inferences  which  haye  been  deduced  there- 
from in  opposition  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  Matthew.  The  reason 
why  Mark  describes  the  outward  relations  of  our  Lord's  life  in  so 
Tivid  and  graphic  a  manner  is,  that  it  was  his  special  design  to  por- 
tray Ohrtsfs  performance  of  the  outward  functions  of  his  office. 
Hence,  all  which  related  to  that,  he  details  yery  carefully  ;  while 
whateyer  did  not  pertain  thereto,  he  either  entirely  omits,  as,  e,  g., 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  or  communicates  very  briefly, 
as,  e.  5r.,many  of  our  Lord's  larger  discourses.  Matthew,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  it  his  chief  object  to  communicate  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. He  commonly  makes  use  of  eyents  only  as  points  of  sup- 
port for  the  discourses;  to  which  he,  like  John,  directs  special 
attention.  If  it  be  considered,  moreoyer,  that  the  graphic  nature 
of  style  is,  in  great  part,  owing  to  peculiar  talent,  such  as  is  not  be- 
stowed alike  on  all  men,  and  such  as  was  by  no  means  requisite  in 
eyery  one  of  the  apostles,  there  remains  not  a  shadow  of  reason,  why 
the  want  of  viyacitj,  which  is*  certainly  exhibited  in  Matthew's 
Gospel,  should  become  a  motiye  for  denying  its  genuineness.  In 
truth,  moreoyer,  there  is  no  period  at  which  a  forgery  of  the  Gospel 
in  Matthew's  name  is  eyen  conceiyable.  For  it  is  demonstrable 
from  the  book  itself  that  it  must  haye  been  composed  a  few  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  about  sixty-six 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Now  we  find  Matthew  in  use  in  the 
church  before  the  close  of  the  same  century,  at  a  time  when  John 
the  Eyangelist  had  but  just  died,  and  many  disciples  of  the  apostles 
were  liying  and  labouring  in  aU  parts  of  the  world.  How  was  it 
possible,  in  such  circumstances,  to  iiltroduce  a  work  forged  in  the 
name  of  Matthew  into  so  general  currency,  that  not  the  yery  slight- 
est opposition  should  eyer  haye  been  raised  against  it  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  haye  been  inferred  that  the  gen- 
uineness of  Mark  is  not  at  all  disputed.  His  graphic,  Uyely  msmnei 
has' eyen  been  made  to  afford  occasion  for  assailing  the  genuineness 
of  Matthew.    Nor,  in  truth,  was  there  in  ancient  times  the  least 
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oppc«ition  to  Mark's  Gospel  It  was  known  to  Papias  of  Hierapolis, 
t.  e.,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  there  is  an  un- 
broken chain  of  evidence  in  its  favour  since  that  time.  It  is  true, 
Mark's  work  was,  in  all  probability,  written  at  Borne,  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  the  known  world,  and  therefore  a  fixed  and  sure  tra- 
dition as  to  the  author  of  the  work  might  be  formed  at  once,  and 
would  easily  diffuse  itself  everywhere  abroad.  Still,  however,  there 
is  one  thing  which  appears  very  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  rapid 
diffusion  and  reception  of  Mark,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  production  whose 
author  was  not  an  apostle.  John  Mark,  frequently  called  Mark 
only,  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary  who  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xii.  12).  Mark  himself,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Acts  (xH.  25  ; 
ziii.  5;  XV.  36  seq.)^  at  first  accompanied  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
his  travels  for  the  dissemination  of  Christianity.  He  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  his  kinsman  Barnabas.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  again  in  Paul's  company  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Ac- 
cording to  the  fathers,  he  was  also,  for  a  considerable  time,  closely 
connected  with  Peter,  and  was  interpreter  to  the  latter  when  he 
preached  among  the  Greeks.  He  invariably,  however,  occupied  a 
dependent  situation,  and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  that  his 
name  alone  should  have  procured  his  Gospel  an  introduction  into 
the  church.  But,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  Mark  did  not 
write  without  apostolic  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  toaa  vender 
the  direction  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  This  is  stated  by  ihe  entire 
series  of  church-fathers  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  with 
perfect  unanimity  in  the  main  ;  and  the  statement  is  corroborated 
by  the  case  of  Luke,  which  was  exactly  similar.  On  this  account, 
the  (}ospel  of  Mark  was  considered  as  originating  with  Peter,  and 
such  individuab  as  were  particularly  attached  to  this  apostle  used 
Mark  in  preference  to  all  others.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have 
no  minute  accounts  as  to  this  matter,  and  hence  do  not  know 
whether  these  individuals  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  the 
Jewish  Christians  did  that  of  Matthew,  or  not.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  corruption  of 
Mark,  though  the  fragments  we  have  of  it  are  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  certain  opinion  on  this  point. 

As  to  Luke,  we  have  more  clear  and  certain  evidence  in  this 
respect.  We  know  that  that  sect  which  carried  the  sentiments  of 
Paul  to  an  erroneous  extreme,  the  Marcionites,  used  only  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  although  Marcion  was  veiy  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  Gospels,  and  regarded  them  as  genuine.  They  had,  however, 
altered  Luke  in  conformity  with  their  opinions,  and  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  new  Gospel  out  of  it,  which,  notwithstanding,  still  retained 
much  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  reason  why  the  Marcionites 
«e]ected  Luke  was,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Apostle  Paul^  who  alone^  in  their  opinion^  was  a  genuine  apos- 
tle of  our  Lord.  Luke^  as  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
had  travelled  about  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  a  long  time,  and,  in 
particular,  had  also  accompanied  him  to  Bome.  This  is  clear  from 
the  final  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Connecting  this  fact 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  it  is  perfectly  evident  when  the 
Evangelist  finished  it.  According  to  the  last  chapter,  Paul  was  two 
years  in  confinement  at  Bome.  Here  Luke  breaks  off,  without  men- 
tioning the  issue  of  his  triaL  Had  this  been  concluded,  should  we 
not,  of  course,  have  had  an  account  of  the  emperor's  decision  respect- 
ing the  great  apostle  of  the  Qentiles  ?  It  can  be  made  very  probar- 
ble,  by  circumstances  deduced  from  another  quarter,  that  Paul  was 
liberated  from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Bome,  and  did  not  suffer  as 
a  martyr  till  he  had  been  a  second  time  placed  in  bonds.  Luke, 
however,  abruptly  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  his  narrative.  Now,  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  only  the  second  part  of  Luke's  work, 
the  Gbspel  being  the  first  (compare  Luke  i.  1  with  Acts  i  1),  the 
latter  cannot  have  been  written  subsequently ;  and  probably,  when 
Paul's  death  was  apprehended,  Luke  wrote  down  the  accounts  he 
had  received  from  him  or  through  him,  in  order  to  secure  them  to 
posterity.  Then  the  apostle,  who  was  still  living,  attested  the 
purity  and  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  from  Bome,  the  great  central 
point  of  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  political  world,  it  speedily  made 
its  way  into  the  churches,  in  every  province  of  the  vast  Boman  em- 
pire. Thus,  it  was  not  Luke's  name  which  procured  for  this  Gospel 
its  currency  in  the  church,  biU  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
Without  this,  the  work  of  Luke,  with  its  two  divisions,  the  Gk>spel 
and  the  Acts,  would  have  been  the  less  likely  to  obtain  general 
credit,  because  it  purports  to  be  a  mere  private  production,  addressed 
to  a  certain  Theophilua.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable,  that  this 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  note,  who  was  either  already  a  member  of 
the  church,  or  at  least  well-disposed  towards  it ;  but  still  he  was 
only  a  private  man,  whose  name  could  have  no  weight  with  the 
whole  church.  He  had,  probably,  already  perused  divers  accounts 
concerning  Christ,  and  the  formation  of  the  primitive  churches, 
which,  however,  were  not  duly  authentic  and  certain  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  Luke  determined  to  compose  fer  his  use  an  authoritative 
history  of  the  important  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  and  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  churches.  (Comp.  Luke  i.  1 — 4.)  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  astonishing  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  there  was 
no  opposition  either  to  Luke's  Grospel,  or  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 
The  many  and  close  relations  of  the  writer,  together  with  the  apos- 

>  So  ftr  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of  the  circumstanoes  of  Paul,  H  has  a  per- 
fect oorrespondence  with  Panics  Epistles,  as  the  latter  have  with  the  former.  See  this 
feet  more  faHXj  developed  in  the  >iM«ri&  ekapUr  of  this  treatise. 
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tolic  authority  in  his  behalf,  were  such  eyidence  in  favour  of  the 
work,  that  not  a  single  vaUd  suspicion  could  arise  respecting  its 
genuineness. 

Lastly,  The  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  John  are 
particularly  calculated  to  place  its  genuineness  beyond  dispute ;  for 
John  tho  Evangelist  lived  much  longer  than  any  of  the  other  apos- 
tles. So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  others  were  alive  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Boman  emperor,  in  the  year 
70  A.I).  John,  however,  survived  it  nearly  thirty  years,  dying  about 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domi* 
tian.  Hence,  many  Christians  who  had  heard  of  our  Lord's  farewell 
words  to  him  (John  xzL  22,  28),  believed  that  John  would  not  die, 
an  idea  which  the  Evangelist  himself  declares  erroneous.  This  be- 
loved disciple  of  our  Lord,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe,  as  we 
know  from  testimonies  on  which  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed, 
lived  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Apostle  Paid  had  found-^ 
ed  a  flourishing  church.  The  importance  of  this  church,  about  the 
year  64  or  75  A.D.,  is  evinced  by  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  very  much  enlarged.  It  was  in  this  subse- 
quent period  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  This  is  clear,  /r^,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Gk»spel  with  the  Bevelation.  This  last  work 
was  written  by  John  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  John's  style  in  this  prophetic  composition  is  not  so 
thoroughly  easy  as  we  find  it  at  a  later  period  in  the  Gospel,  which 
he  must  have  written  after  longer  intercourse  with  native  Greeks. 
Agaifiy  John  plainly  had  the  three  other  Gospels  before  him  when 
he  wrote  ;  for  he  omits  aU  which  they  had  described  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  e.  g.,  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper,  and  only  relates 
that  which  was  new  respecting  the  life  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 
Hence,  these  must  have  been  already  composed,  and  also  so  gener- 
ally diffused,  that  John  could  presume  them  universally  known  in 
the  church.  Moreover y  the  persons  to  whom  John's  work  has  spe- 
cial reference,  viz.,  certain  Gnostics,  did  not  attain  importance  till 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  apostles  had  left  this 
world.  Now,  if  we  duly  consider  aU  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
even  more  incredible  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel  than  any  other,  that 
it  should  have  been  forged  <n  his  name.  From  his  being  the  sole 
surviving  apostle,  innumerable  eyes  were  upon  him  and  his  move- 
ments. He  lived  and  laboured  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  known 
world,  in  which  was  a  large  church,  and  the  vicinity  of  which  was 
whoUy  peopled  with  Christians.  We  have  an  epistle  of  Pliny,  a 
distinguished  Boman  officer  of  that  region,  written  only  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  John  the  Evangelist,  in  which  he  describes  the 
vast  increase  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  lays  before  the 
emperor  Trajan  (the  successor  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  John's 
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death  took  place)  measures  for  preventing  the  further  extension  of 
their  tenets.  Now^  how  was  it  possible  that  in  this  state  of  things 
a  work  could  be  forged  in  John's  name ;  or,  supposing  even  that  one 
might  have  been  (though  history  says  nothing  of  any  such  imposi- 
tion under  the  name  of  John)/  how  is  it  conceivable  that  no  opposi- 
tion should  have  been  made  thereto,  when  many  thousands  were 
acquainted  with  John,  and  must  have  known  exactly  what  he  wrote, 
^nd  what  he  did  not  ?  Of  such  opposition^  however^  there  is  no- 
where  the  slightest  trace.  Not  merely  all  teachers  of  the  orthodox 
church,  in  all  parts  of  the  wide  Boman  empire,  but  also  all  heretics 
of  the  most  various  sects,  make  use  of  the  work  as  a  sacred  valuable 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  the  beloved  disciple  ;  and  the 
few  heretics  who  make  no  use  of  it,  as,  e.  ^.,  Marcion,  still  evince 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  John's,  but 
are  impudent  enough  to  deny  that  John  himself  had  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Gtospel,  because  he  was  too  much  of  a  Jew. 
Whether,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  Gospels,  John's  also  was 
corrupted  by  the  heretics,  who  felt  that  they  were  specially  aimed 
at  in  it,  is  uncertain.  The  Gnostics,  with  the  exception  of  Marcion 
(who,  however,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  only  improperly 
reckoned  among  the  Gnostics),  made  most  frequent  use  of  John,  as 
in  their  opinion  specially  favouring  their  spiritual  ideas.  We  do 
not  learn,  however,  that  there  existed  in  ancient  times  any  Gospel 
of  John  corrupted  by  the  Gnostics,  as  Luke's  Gbspel  was  mutilated 
by  Marcion.  In  modem  times,  it  is  true,  a  Gospel  of  John  thus 
disfigured  has  come  to  public  knowledge ;  but  the  alterations  in  it 
originated  at  a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel  which 
have,  nevertheless,  been  proposed  in  recent  times,  took  their  rise, 
like  those  in  regard  to  Matthew,  solely  from  its  irUemdl  character. 
When  once  doubts  were  thus  occasioned,  endeavours  were  made  to 
sustain  them  on  historical  grounds  likewise.  These,  however,  are 
of  little  weight,"  from  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
GK>spel  rests.  It  was  with  John  much  as  with  Matthew,  in  regard 
to  those  characteristics  which  excited  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book.  It  was  correctly  remarked,  that  John  gives  a  different 
representation  of  our  Lord  from  that  presented  by  the  first  three 
Evangelists.    In  his  Gospel,  Christ's  actions  and  discourses  appear^ 

1  There  does  exist  in  MS.,  it  is  true,  a  aeoond  apocalypse  under  John^s  name;  but 
this  production  appears  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  There  is  also  an  apostoUo 
history  of  older  date,  in  which,  howerer,  John  is  only  mentioned  along  with  others ; 
it  is  not  ascribed  to  him. 

*  The  most  weighty  opponent  of  the  genuineness  of  John  has  given  the  excellent  ex- 
ample of  publicly  acknowledging  that  he  has  beoome  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  jewel  of  the  church,  and  retraofes  his  doubts.  May  this  example  find  numerous 
imitators! 
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as  it  were^  transfigured  and  spiritualized^  while  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists they  appear  in  a  costume  more  or  less  Jewish  and  national 
Now^  as  it  is  not  conceivable^  it  is  said,  that  the  same  person  should 
be  so  diflFerently  represented,  and  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  would  certainly  not  have  portrayed  his  Master  as  other  than 
he  really  was,  while  the  description  of  the  actions  of  Jesus  (who 
appeared  as  a  Jew  among  Jews,  and  in  behalf  of  Jews),  given  in 
the  accounts  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  is  much  more  conform- 
able to  probabUity,  the  Gospel  which  bears  John's  name  must  be 
of  later  origin.  But  here,  as  in  regard  to  Matthew,  it  may  be  ob-: 
served,  that  from  a  perfectly  correct  remark  false  conclusions  have 
been  deduced.  It  is  indeed  true  that  John  exhibits  the  Saviour  in 
a  far  more  spiritual  and  glorified  character  than  the  first  three 
Evangelists ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  except  that  John  was  the 
most  spiritual  of  the  Evangelists.  The  same  individual  maybe  re- 
garded and  described  very  differently  by  different  persons.  Of  this 
truth  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  a  great  character  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  Socrates  is  represented  to  our  view  in  his  actions  and 
discourses  by  two  of  his  confidential  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato. 
And  how  entirely  different  is  the  description  given  of  him  by  these 
two  writers  1  In  fact,  these  biographers  may  be  said  to  sustain 
very  much  such  a  mutual  relation  as  that  of  John  and  the  first 
Evangelists.  While  Xenophon  paid  attention  principally  to  the 
external  acts  of  Socrates,  Plato  describes  his  spiritual  character- 
istics. Now,  if  it  was  possible  to  represent  a  common  human  being 
of  eminence  in  two  very  different  lights,  without  doing  violence  to 
truth,  how  much  rather  might  it  be  so  in  regard  to  one  who  was 
greater  than  Solomon,  or  than  Socrates  and  his  biographers.  He 
who  lived  a  purely  heavenly  life  on  earth,  and  spake  words  of  eter- 
nal truth,  could  not  but  be  very  variously  described,  according  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  human  soul  which  received  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  him.  Each  soul  refiectcd  his  image  according  to 
its  own  profundity  and  compass,  and  yet  each  might  he  right.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  more  than  one  Gospel  was  included  in  the 
collection  of  the  sacred  writings,  since  only  the  presentation  of  dif- 
ferent portraitures  together  could  prevent  a  partial  view  of  our 
Saviour's  character.  As  it  is  only  from  connection  of  the  accounts 
of  Xenophon  and  Plato  that  we  can  obtain  a  complete  picture  of 
Socrates,  so  we  cannot  comprehend  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which 
affords  so  many  different  aspects,  without  uniting  the  peculiar  traits 
scattered  in  all  the  four  Grospels  into  one  general  portraiture.  With 
all  the  difference  of  representation  observable  in  the  Evangelists, 
there  are  still  resemblances  and  affinities  enough  to  make  it  evident 
that  they  all  had  the  same  great  personage  in  view.  As  John  re- 
lates narratives  of  cures  exactly  like  those  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
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Luke^  BO  the  (Gospels  of  the  latter  contain  paBsages  which,  in  eleva- 
tion, depth,  and  richness  of  thought,  are  not  inferior  to  our  Lord's 
discourses  in  John,  and  indeed  resemble  them  in  phraseology. 
Among  these  is  the  lofly  and  astonishingly  beautiful  passa^, 
Matth.  xi.  25—30 :— "  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father  ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
lighf  He  from  whose  mouth  such  language  proceeded  might  cer* 
tainly  be  represented  in  such  an  aspect  as  John  has  given  to  Jesus, 
if  the  description  were  undertaken  by  one  in  some  measure  capable 
of  appreciating  a  character  of  this  nature ;  and  that  John  was  thus 
capable  is  sufficiently  clear  from  his  Epistles. 

If,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  Gospels  as  a  collection,  )r  consider 
each  separately,  we  cannot  but  say  that  they  are  more  strongly 
accredited  and  sustained  by  external  and  internal  proofs  than  any 
other  work  of  antiquity.  Few  writings  have  such  ancient  testi- 
monies in  their  favour,  reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  authors ; 
none  have  so  many  of  them,  so  totally  distinct,  so  corroborative  of 
each  other.  While,  then,  the  chief  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Scrip- 
tures generally,  and  of  the  Gospels  in  particular,  is  the  wUnesa  of 
the  Holy  Spirit^  perceived  in  his  heart  by  every  believer  as  he  pe- 
ruses the  Scriptures  (a  point  on  which  we  shall  enlarge  at  the  dose 
of  our  treatise)  ;  stilL  the  possibility  of  proving  on  historical 
grounds  the  genuineness  and  primitive  character  of  the  Gospels  is  a 
great  additional  cause  of  gratitude,  in^much  as  it  removes  occa- 
sions of  distrust,  particularly  from  weak  and  doubting  minds,  and 
affords  motives  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES. 


Along  with  the  collection  of  the  Gt>spels,  there  existed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  church,  as  was  related  above,^  a  collection  of 
Paul's  Epistles  called  the  Apostle.    In  the  lives  of  Irenaeus,  Tertul* 

>  Oomp.  Chap  L 
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lian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  were  all  acquainted  with  and 
used  it,  this  collection  contained  thirteen  Epistles,  viz.  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  those  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  two  to  the  Thessalonians, 
two  to  Timothy,  and  those  to  Titos  and  Philemon.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  inserted  in  this  collection,  because  opinions 
were  not  united  as  to  its  origin.  (See  Chap.  vi.  below).  Half  a 
century  before  the  time  of  the  fathers  just  mentioned,  we  find  a  col- 
lection of  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  hands  of  Marcion.  that  extrava- 
gant reverer  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  was  bom  in  Asia  Minor, 
where,  as  is  weU  known,  the  Apostle  Paul  had  long  lived  and 
laboured,  and  was  highly  reverenced.  Thence  Marcion  went  to 
Bome,  carrying  with  him  the  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  which  he 
had  made  use  of  in  Asia.  This,  however,  contained  but  ten 
Epistles ;  there  were  wanting  the  three  commonly  termed  pastoral 
letters,  viz.,  the  two  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  ;  caXLed  pastoral 
'  letters,  bfcause  in  them  Paul  gives  directions  to  spiritual  pastors  in 
regard  to  the  suitable  performance  of  their  official  duties.  The 
small  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  known  to  him,  because  it  stood  in 
close  connexion  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  but  the  three 
pastoral  letters  seem  to  have  been  diffiised  but  slowly,  as  indepen- 
dent private  productions,  and  hence,  also,  not  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  original  collection.  How  the  collection  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  originated,  is  un- 
known, and  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  any 
conjecture.^  For  the  supposition  that,  like  the  collection  of  the 
Gospels,  it  originated  in  different  places  at  once,  merely  by  the 
gradual  transmission  thither  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  as  fast  as  they 
were  composed,  is  forbidden  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  can  be 
proved,  they  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 
The  collection  cannot,  however,  have  been  accidentally  formed  ;  for 
it  is  clear  that  a  certain  plan  has  been  followed.  At  the  beginning 
are  placed  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Corinthians,  distinguish- 
ed for  their  length  and  internal  importance  ;  then  follows  a  letter  to 
several  churches  in  a  whole  province,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ; 
then  the  smaller  Epistles  to  churches  in  particular  cities,  to  the 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians ;  lastly,  come 
the  Epistles  to  private  persons.  Moreover,  had  the  collection  of 
them  been  left  to  accident,  sometimes  one  arrangement  would  have 
been  adopted  and  sometimes  another,  which  is  not  the  case,  the 
order  having  been  the  same  that  we  now  observe,  as  far  back  as  the 

'  We  find  Yoiy  few  traoes  of  a  different  arraDgement  of  the  Epistlee  of  Paul:  a  di^ 
ferent  one,  however,  is  foUowed  in  an  old  catalogue  of  the  books  <^the  New  TeBtament^ 
probably  pertaining  to  the  church  at  Rome.  It  is  called  Muraiori's  Catalogue^  from  ao 
Italian  abbot  of  that  name  who  diacoyered  the  MSS.  which  contained  it 
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second  century.  As,  therefore,  the  order  of  the  Epistles  was  evi- 
dently the  work  of  design,  and  its  general  reception  throughout  the 
church  indicates  that  it  proceeded  from  some  authoritative  source, 
the  most  reasonable  supposition  is,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
made  the  collection.  During  the  second  imprisonment  at  Bome,  to 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
apostle  was  subjected,  he  may  have  collected  together  the  ten 
Epistles,  as  being  the  principal  ones  of  a  doctrinal  natiu:e  which  he 
had  as  yet  written,  in  order  to  bequeath  them  as  a  legacy  to  the 
church.  It  was  in  this  original  form  that  Marcion  possessed  the 
collection.^  After  the  collection  was  made  up,  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  Paul  wrote  the  three  pastoral  letters,  which  were  afterwards 
added  to  the  original  collection,  and  naturally  placed  last.  By  ac- 
cident Marcion  had  not  become  acquainted  with  these  letters^  and 
therefore  retained  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  collection  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  A  very  weighty  testimony  in  favour  of  this  view  is  pre- 
sented in  the  second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who,  at  near  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  says :  '^  And  account  that  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  our  Lord  is  salvation ;  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul, 
also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hcUh  written  unto 
you  ;  as  also  in  aU  (his)  Epistles^  speaking  in  them  of  these  things  ; 
in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,"  &c.  (2  Pet.  iii.  15, 16).  According 
to  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  (i.  1,  comp.  2  Pet.  iii  1),  Peter  wrote  to 
the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  which  also  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Gkdatians,  Ephesians, 
and  Golossians  are  directed.  Peter,  therefore,  might  presume  that 
his  readers  were  acquainted  with  these.  The  expression  all  (his) 
EpisUeSy  however,  clearly  indicate  a  collection  of  Epistles.  Other- 
wise, there  is  something  of  indefiniteness  in  it.  Paul,  no  doubt, 
wrote  more  Epistles  during  his  life  than  we  now  possess.  But  most 
of  his  Epistles  were  not  exactly  adapted  for  general  diffusion.  The 
expression,  aU  (his)  Epistles^  must  therefore  have  reference  to  a  col- 
lection of  the  apostle's  letters,  which  could  be  read  through.  If  it 
be  also  considered  that  Peter  was  in  Paul's  company  in  Bome,  and 
that  consequently  he  would  naturally  have  had  acquaintance  with 
the  collection  of  his  Epistles,  it  will  be  plain  that  this  passage  is 
hardly  intelligible,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  collection  of 
Paul's  Epistles  was  already  in  existence.*    It  is  true  the  genuine- 

1  Aocording  to  the  acoount  of  Epiphanios,  it  ia  trae^  the  order  of  t^e  ten  EpisUee  in 
Mardon'g  Canon  was  different  from  that  in  oura,  yiz.,  Galadanai  Oorinthiana,  RomanB» 
Theeaalonians,  Ephesiana,  Goloasiana,  Philemon,  and  Philippiana.  If  this  statement  be 
credited,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Marcion^s  collection  originated  independently  of  ours. 

*  Some  may  think  that  too  much  is  inferred  by  the  author  fix>m  Peter's  expression , 
and,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  say  that  Peter^s  language  is  hardly  intelligible^ 
except  on  the  supposition  of  an  existing  collection  of  Paul's  Epistles^  is  somewhat  ex- 
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new  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  now  disputed,  and  certainly 
much  that  is  of  an  imposing  nature  can  be  alleged  against  it.  Stilly 
howeyer,  all  that  can  be  said  does  not,  I  am  convinced,  demonstrate 
its  spuriousness,  while  there  is  certainly  much  evidence  of  its  genu- 
ineness. At  any  rate,  this  mention  of  a  coUection  of  Paul's  Epistles 
should  not  be  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  as  all  acknowledge  that  nothing  certain  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  this  coUection.  But  on  these  points  we  will 
speak  more  at  large  hereafter. 

If  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  Paul  himself  made  the  collec- 
tion of  his  Epistles,  or  at  least,  caused  it  to  be  made  at  Bome  under 
his  direction,  we  have  then  an  explanation  of  the  &ct,  that  in  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  this  coUection,  as  in  regard  to  that  of  the 
Grospels,  not  the  slightest  doubt  was  ever  expressed.  Members  of  the 
OathoUc  church  in  aU  parts  of  the  world,  as  also  of  the  various  sects, 
make  use  of  the  coUection  and  of  the  individual  Epistles,  without 
aUowing  themselves  to  intimate  the  smaUest  doubt  in  regard  to 
them.  Now,  this  undeniable  fact  is  whoUy  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  that  all  or  any  Epistles  in  the  coUection  are  spurious. 
Indeed,  the  first  supposition,  that  aU  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  spu- 
rious, has  never  been  maintained,  and  never  can  be,  except  in  de- 
spite of  aU  histoiy.  But  even  the  idea  that  one  or  two  spurious, 
forged  Epistles  may  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  coUection,  is 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  aU 
the  Epistles  in  the  church  of  ancient  times.  Consider  only,  how 
universaUy  Paul  was  known  in  the  early  church  I  From  Spain 
(which  in  aU  probabiUty  he  visited),  he  had  traveUed  about  through 
Italy  and  aU  Greece  to  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Arabia ;  he  had  resided  for  years  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  then  known  world,  in  Bome,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Ephesus, 
Antioch,  CsBsarea,  Jerusalem ;  he  had  everywhere  founded  numer- 
ous churches,  and  maintained  the  most  active  intercourse  with  them. 
How,  then,  when  he  was  so  weU  known,  could  a  work  be  foi^d  in 
his  name,  with  any  prospect  of  its  being  generaUy  acknowledged  ? 
The  impossibiUty  of  this  occurrence  is  the  more  evident,  from  the 
fact  that  aU  Paul's  Epistles  are  addressed  to  important  churches, 
or  to  persons  Uving  in  weU-known  places.  If  those  who  received 
the  Epistles  were  not  always  designated,  then  it  might  be  supposed 

travagant.  Our  English  translation,  by  inserting  the  word  h%8  in  the  phraseology  of 
Peter,  has  somewhat  modified  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  weakened  the  force  of  01s- 
luHisen's  remarks.  The  Greek  expression  is,  kv  vdfjaic  rdic  kKiaroXalQ,  i,  e.,  perhaps^  in 
•U  the  Epistles.  Now,  though  it  would  gire  an  intelligible  sense  to  these  words  to  sup- 
pose that  Peter  meant  to  make  his  observation  oonoeming  Paul's  Epistles  generally,  of 
which  he  presumed  some  might,  and  some  might  not,  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  still,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  his  phraseology  becomes 
nuch  more  natural,  if  we  suppose  a  current  coUection  of  the  Epistles,— T. 
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that  some  spurious  ones  obtained  general  circulation.  No  one,  per- 
haps, could  then  say  with  certainty,  whether  Paul  wrote  such  a 
particular  Epistle  or  not ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Paul  should 
at  once  have  told  every  body  he  knew  how  many  Epistles  he  had 
written  ;  and  thus  one  might  be  personally  acquainted  with  Paul, 
and  still  be  deceived  by  an  artfully-contrived  Epistle.  But  take 
the  case  as  it  is.  Were  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  against 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  objections  have  been  raised,  really  spurious, 
forged  in  Paulas  name,  we  readily  admit  that  it  might  have  been 
received  as  genuine  in  the  whole  church  beside,  for  it  is  as  like 
Paulas  Epistles  as  one  egg  is  like  another  ;  but  could  it  have  been 
acknowledged  as  genuine  in  Ephesus  itself,  and  the  Asiatic  churches 
connected  with  the  Ephesians  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Ephe- 
sians  had  so  little  regard  for  the  great  founder  of  their  church,  that 
they  did  not  even  know  whether  their  beloved  preacher  had  or  had 
not  written  them  a  letter  while  in  bonds  ?  And  can  they  have  been 
so  totally  wanting  in  sensibility  to  friendship  and  love,  as  not  to 
preserve  the  apostle's  communication,  When  every  man,  at  all  sus- 
ceptible of  emotions  of  friendship,  is  anxious  to  preserve  what  has 
been  traced  by  a  beloved  hand  ?  It  is  hence  plain,  that  a  spurious 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  must  have  been  known  in  Ephesus  as 
what  it  reaUy  was,  a  forged  production ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose, that  if  the  Epistle  had  been  disputed  by  any  considerable 
church,  and  particularly  by  the  very  one  to  which  it  purported  to 
have  been  sent,  the  opposition  should  have  been  so  completely  sup- 
pressed. The  declaration  of  the  Ephesian  church  that  they  had  re- 
ceived no  such  Epistle,  that  they  had  not  the  original  in  their 
archives,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  its  credit. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul  go  beyond  ge- 
neral expressions,  such  as  may  be  easily  invented ;  that  they  exhi- 
bit a  definite  concrete'  purport,  which  has  reference  to  the  particular 
wants  of  each  church,  and  its  manifestations  as  to  Christian  life. 
Such  representations  of  actual  facts,  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
churches,  can  have  proceeded  only  from  immediate  contact  with 
them,  and  consequently  certify  us  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  With  all  that  is  of  a  special  nature,  however,  in  each 
particular  Epistle  of  Paul,  there  is  observable,  in  all  together,  a 
uniformity  of  style,  and  a  unity  in  doctrinal  ideas,  which  wholly 
prevents  suspicion  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  epistolary  col- 
lection. For  the  usual  reason  of  forging  writings  in  the  name  of 
another  is.  that  the  forger  wishes  to  give  currency  to  a  favourite 

>  This  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  borrowed  from  logic.  In  that 
idencei  it  is  known,  abstract  and  concrete  terms  are  oontnt-distingQiBhed.  An  abetraot 
term  is  one  signifjing  some  attribute^  without  reference  to  any  parti<9ilar  subject ;  a  oon« 
orete  term  designates  both  the  attribute  and  the  subject  to  which  it  bekmga.— T. 
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idea  under  some  celebrated  name.  In  no  Epistle^  however,  is  there 
any  prominent  idea  which  is  remote  from  the  circle  of  Pauline  doc* 
trine,  and  seems  to  he  a  foreign  idea  clothed  with  the  costume  of 
Paul's  style.  We  rather  find  every  where  the  same  main  thoughts 
which  actuated  the  life  of  Paul,  running  through  the  entire  collec- 
tion, and  giving  their  stamp  to  the  whole. 

The  principal  evidence,  however,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles,  regarded  in  a  historical  light,  is  the  circumstance,  that 
we  can  assign  to  the  Epistles  their  exact  places  in  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  by  following  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  are  they 
most  fully  and  firmly  bound  one  to  another,  and  all  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  This  arrangement  of  the  individual  Epistles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  thread  of  Paul's  life,  is  e£fected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  in  chronological  order  the  occasions  of  their  composi-. 
tion,  and  their  strict  relations  to  his  known  movements. 

Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Qentiles,  who,  as  is  weU  known, 
was  at  first  named  Saul,  was  a  native  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  was  bom  in  Tarsus  in  Gilicia.  In  order  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  his  native  country,  he  early  betook  him- 
self to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  taught  by  the  celebrated  Gamaliel 
His  zeal  for  the  hereditary  observances  of  his  countrymen  caused 
him  to  persecute  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  them,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  fiery  nature.  At  the 
death  of  Stephen^  the  first  Christian  martyr,  he  was  busy  keeping 
the  clothes  of  his  murderers  while  they  stoned  hun.  (Acts  vii.  57 
9eq.)  From  Jerusalem  Paul  betook  himself  to  Damascus,  to  stir  up 
the  Jews  there  also  against  the  Christians ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  him  before  the  city  in  his  divine  glory,  and  showed  hhn 
who  it  was  that  he  persecuted.  (Acts  ix.  22 — 26).  As  Paul  had 
not  persecuted  the  Christians  from  intentional  wickedness,  or  from 
carnal  selfishness,  contrary  to  his  interior  conviction,  but  rather  with 
the  honest  idea  that  he  was  thereby  doing  God  service,  the  divine 
light  which  enlightened  his  dark  mind  by  this  vision  at  once  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  his  feelings.  With  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  truth  and  right  which  he  had  manifested  in  persecuting  the 
Gh)spel,  he  now  defended  it ;  though  his  zeal  was  indeed  purified 
and  made  holier  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  After  a  season  of  quiet 
reflection  and  repose,  such  as  he  needed  to  perceive  the  greatness 
of  that  internal  change  which  he  had  undergone,  and  the  depth  of 
the  new  principle  of  life  within  him,  Paul  began  to  make  known  the 
conviction  he  had  just  obtained.  It  was  in  Antioch  (about  44  A.  D.) 
that  Paul  began  formally  to  preach ;  and  he  taught  in  this  city, 
along  with  Barnabas,  a  whole  year.  After  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
whither  he  carried  money  that  had  been  collected  for  the  poor  in 
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that  city,  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Antioch  designated  hiin  as  a 
messenger  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  he  with  Barnabas  set  out  on  the 
first  missionary  expedition^  about  46  a.  d.  It  extended  no  farther 
than  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Asia  Minor.  Paul  traveUed 
through  Cyprus  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
and  returned  through  Lystra,  Derbe,  and  Attalia  by  sea  to  AntiocL 
Consequently,  on  his  first  missionary  enterprise,  the  apostle  did  not 
visit  any  of  the  cities  or  provinces  to  which  he  wrote  Epistles.  On 
his  return  to  Antioch  he  found  that  some  strict  Jewish  Christians 
had  come  thither  from  Jerusalem,  and  excited  dissensions.  Paul 
had  begun  to  preach  the  Gk)spel  to  the  Gkntiles,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  necessary 
duty.  Many  Jewish  Christians  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  thk 
evangelical  freedom  in  regard  to  the  external  law.  Even  Peter  at 
first  adhered  so  strenuously  to  the  forms  of  Jewish  practice,  that 
nothing  but  a  vision  could  bring  him  to  see,  that  under  the  New 
Testament,  the  Mosaic  law,  in  regard  to  meats,  had  lost  its  external 
importance.  (Acts  x.  11  seq,)  In  order  to  come  to  a  fixed  decision 
on  this  important  point,  the  church  at  Antioch  determined  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  several  companions,  should  proceed  to 
Jerusalem  to  present  this  question  before  the  Apostles.  They  there 
declared  what  Ghxl  had  wrought  by  them  among  the  Gkintiles; 
Peter  testified  the  same  in  regard  to  his  labours ;  and  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  showed  that  it  was  foretold,  in  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  that  the  Gentiles  likewise  should  be  called  into  the 
church  of  God.  On  these  grounds  the  apostles,  with  the  elders  and 
all  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  determined  to  send  deputies  to  Antioch 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  communicated  their  judgment  in  a 
letter  carried  by  them  to  the  church  at  Antioch.  This  important 
transaction  at  Jerusalem,  which  publicly  announced  the  character 
of  Christianity  as  an  universal  religion,  is  called  the  council  of  the 
Apostles.  It  was  held  about  the  year  52  A.  D.  The  decision  of  this 
apostolic  body  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
as  in  his  subsequent  labours  he  had  to  contend  constantly  with  nar- 
row-minded Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  impose  the  Mosaic 
law  upon  the  Gentiles  also  as  essential  to  salvation.  Against  these 
Paul  now  advanced,  not  only  his  own  personal  infiuence,  but  the 
authority  of  all  the  apostles.  This,  at  least,  was  effected  thereby — 
that  the  supporters  of  the  ceremonial  law  and  its  perpetual  validity 
were  compelled  to  secede  from  the  universal  apostolic  church,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect.  It  is  true,  however,  that  their 
opposition  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  continued  with  extreme  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  we  find  in  his  Epistles  numberless  allusions  to  the  perse- 
cutions which  he  encountered  at  their  hand. 

Soon  after  the  apostolic  council  (53  a«  d.)  Paul  undertook  hiS 
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9econd  great  journey.  He  separated  from  Barnabas,  who  united 
urith  his  kinsman  Mark  in  preaching  the  Gospel  Paul  took  Silas 
as  his  companion  instead  of  Barnabas.  He  directed  his  course  first 
to  the  chu^hes  founded  on  his  previous  journey  ;  and  thence  on- 
ward to  Galattay  and  to  Troas,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thence  the  Lord  conducted  him  by  a  vision  in  a  dream,  into  Mace- 
donia, where  he  founded  the  church  of  PhUippi  ;  and  then  went  to 
Thessalonica.  (Acts  xvi  10  aeg.  xvii.  1  seq^  Unfortunately,  Paul 
could  remain  only  about  three  weeks  in  the  latter  city,  for,  as  he 
met  with  much  success  among  the  proselytes  that  had  connected 
themselves  with  the  Jewish  synagogues,  there  arose  an  uproar 
against  him  among  the  Jews,  who  actually  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  city,  and  flee  to  BersBa.  (Acts  xvil  10.)  As,  however,  the 
Jews  in  this  place  likewise  vented  their  rage  against  the  apostle  of 
our  Lord,  Paul  betook  himself  to  Athens,  where  also  some  hearts 
were  warmed  by  the  fire  of  his  preaching.  He  next  proceeded  on* 
ward  to  Corinth.  Here,  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  antiquity, 
where  luxury  and  debaucheiy  had  reached  their  highest  pitch,  but 
where,  on  that  very  account,  a  strong  desire  for  salvation  was  readily 
excited,  Paul  laboured  with  remarkable  success  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  found  there  a  Jewish  family  from  Bomo,  Aquila, 
and  his  wife  Priscilla,  celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of  the  ancient  churchl 
Ab  Aquila  pursued  the  same  craft  with  Paul,  the  latter  lived  and 
?rrought  with  him,  and  besides  discoursed  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
Justus.  From  hence  Paul  wrote  the  first  Epistles  among  those 
still  preserved  to  us,  viz.,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Now,  if  we  compare  the  tenor  of  the  Epistles  with  the  situation  of 
the  apostle,  and  their  relation  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  we 
shaU  find  them  throughout  conformable  to  the  circumstances.  As 
Paul  was  unable  to  preach  in  Thessalonica  more  than  three  weeks, 
he  must  naturally  have  been  very  anxious  respecting  the  fate  of 
those  who  believed  in  that  city ;  he  feared  that  they  might  again 
faU  away  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  threatened  them. 
Hence  bis  apprehensions  had  already  induced  him,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Athens,  to  send  Timothy  from  thence  to  Thessalonica,  in 
order  to  learn  what  was  really  the  condition  of  the  church.  Timothy 
rejoined  him  at  Corinth- ;  and  his  mind  being  set  at  rest  by  the  in- 
formation which  Timothy  communicated,  he  wrote  the  first  Epistl^ 
for  the  purpose  of  con&rming  and  establishing  the  Thessalonians 
in  the  faith  to  which  they  had  so  faithfully  adhered.  (Acts  xviL 
16 ;  xviii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  5,  6.)  It  is  a  circumstance  entirely 
consonant  with  what  we  must  suppose  to  have'  been  the  situation  of 
the  Christians  in  Thessalonica,  that  they  did  not  rightly  comprehend 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  This  would  naturally  be 
the  case  from  the  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  they  enjoyed 
Vol.  L— 5 
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the  apostle's  instructions,  (1  Thess.  iv.  13  seq.)  They  feared  that 
those  believers  who  might  die  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  would 
be  shut  out  from  the  joys  attendant  on  the  Messiah's  reign  upon 
earth.  The  apostle,  however,  sets  them  right  in  regard  to  their 
fear,  showing  them  that  there  would  be  a  twofold  resurrection, 
Those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  faith  respecting  the  Saviour,  would 
not  rest  till  the  general  resurrection,  but  would  be  raised  up  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  would  behold  the  Lord  with  those  who  were 
alive.  The  same  subject  also  soon  afterward  caused  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  write  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica, 
also  from  Corinth.  The  explanation  of  Paul  had  indeed  quieted  the 
apprehension  of  the  believers  of  that  city  in  regard  to  those  of  their 
number  who  met  with  an  early  death  ;  but  some  expressions  used 
by  Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  (particularly  1  Thess.  iv.  17),  together 
with  false  rumours  respecting  his  view  of  the  proximity  of  our  Lord's 
coming,  had  led  some  susceptible  minds  to  the  idea  that  this  im- 
portant event  not  only  mighty  but  must,  take  place  very  soon. 
Thus  they  openly  designated  the  period  of  our  Lord's  return,  in 
total  contrariety  to  Paul's  meaning,  who  did  indeed,  with  them, 
hope  and  ardently  desire  that  our  Lord  might  come  in  their  time, 
and  by  no  means  stated  expressly  that  he  would  not  do  so,  since  that 
would  have  been  a  negative  determination  of  the  point ;  but  main- 
tained the  possibility  that  he  would,  and  founded  thereon,  after  the 
example  of  Christ  himself,  an  exhortation  to  constant  watchfulness. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  moderate  the  excessive  disposition  of  the 
Christiaus  at  Thessalonica  to  look  upon  this  great  event  as  neces^ 
sarUy  about  to  take  place  in  their  own  time,  Paul  presented  to 
view  certain  things  which  must  all  take  place  before  it.  From  the 
consideration  of  these  points,  it  could  not  but  be  evident  to  the 
Thessalonians,  that  this  event  could  not  take  place  so  suddenly  as 
they  anticipated,  and  thus  their  excited  minds  would  probably  be 
quieted.  In  these  respects,  as  regards  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time,  the  two  Epistles  possess  entire  and  undeniable  historical  keep- 
ing ;  and  we  shall  not  err  widely  from  the  truth  if  we  assign  their 
composition  to  the  years  54  and  55  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  Corinth  the  Apostle  Paul  now  returned  to  Antiocfi,  whence 
he  had  been  sent.  (Acts  xviii.  22.)  Without,  however,  remaining 
long  at  rest,  he  in  the  following  year  (57  a.  d.)  entered  upon  his 
third  missionary  tour,  going  first  to  Qalatia  again,  where  he  had 
preached  on  his  second  tour,  and  then  to  the  wealthy  and  celebrated 
city  of  EphesuSy  where  he  abode  more  than  two  years.  From  this 
city  Paul  wrote  first  to  the  GalatianSy  and  subsequently  to  the  Cb- 
rinthians.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  occasioned  by  those 
same  Jewish  Christians,  of  whom  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
they  constantly  strove  to  cast  hindrances  in  the  way  of  Paul's  opera- 
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tions.  The  Galatian  churches,  which  PatQ,  on  his  second  visit  to 
Galatia  (Qal.  iv.  13),  had  found  walking  in  the  true  faith,  had  been 
misled  hj  these  men  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  religion. 
Through  the  idea  that  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
was  essential  to  salvation,  the  Galatian  Christians  were  led  to  regard 
dicumcision,  the  solemnization  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  Jewish 
feasts,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  New 
Testament  valued  oi%  from  their  spiritual  signification,  as  of  worth 
in  an  external  view,  and  in  this  way  su£fered  themselves  to  lose  sight 
of  the  interior  life  of  faith.  The  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in 
bis  Epistles,  was  to  develope  thoroughly  to  the  Galatians  the  rela- 
tion between  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  and  to  show  that,  in  the  spir- 
itual freedom  conferred  hj  the  latter,  the  external  rites  of  the 
foimer  might,  indeed,  be  observed,  but  that  they  must  be  observed 
in  a  higher  manner,  t.  e.,  spiritually.  Previously,  however,  he  makes 
some  remarks  respecting  himself  personally.  For,  as  the  Jewish 
Christians  presumed  to  dispute  Paul's  apostolic  authority,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  vindicate  it  by  a  historical  account  of  himself. 
He  states  (L  12  «e;.),  that  he  did  not  receive  his  Gospel  from  man, 
bat  immediately  from  Qod ;  that  at  first  he  had  persecuted  the 
church  of  Gt)d,  but  that  God,  who  had  called  him  from  his  mother's 
womb,  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  him  to  the  heathen,  through  the  GospeL  This  evidently  re- 
fers to  the  event  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  Paul  near  Damascus, 
on  which  occasion  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
peisecutest.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  ap- 
peared unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a 
witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from 
the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light>  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gtod,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
flins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith 
that  is  in  me."  (Acts  xxvi  15 — 18.)  This  reference  to  so  pe- 
culiar occurrences  in  Paul's  life  exhibite  a  sufficient  security  for  the 
genuineness  of  this  Epistle  ;  and,  in  connection  with  its  entire  con- 
tents, as  also  with  its  style,  has  sufficed  to  place  it  for  ever  beyond 
suspicion. 

An  occasion  equally  s&d  in  respect  to  the  apostle  gave  rise  to  the 
Jirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  which  was  likewise  written  from 
Ephesus.  Before  the  first  of  the  Epistles  which  are  in  our  posses- 
sion, Paul  had  written  another  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  which,  how- 
ever, has  perished.  We  have,  indeed,  a  pretended  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  claims  to  be  this  lost  Epistle,  but  a  slight 
examination  is  sufficient  to  manifest  its  spuriousness.    Moreover, 
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this  Epistle  of  Paul  was  regarded  as  lost  bj  all  Christian  antiquity. 
This  first  Epistle,  as  is  shown  by  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 9,  was  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance,  that  an  individual  in  the  Corinthian  church  had 
matrimonial  intercourse  with  his  mother-in-law,  the  wife  of  his  de- 
ceased father.  Paul  pointed  out  to  the  church  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding from  among  them  him  who  sustained  this  incestuous  rela- 
tion, that  he  might  be  awakened  to  penitence.  To  this  Epistle  of 
Paul,  the  Corinthian  Christians  replied  in  sAh  a  way,  as  to  show 
plainly  that  they  misunderstood  some  parts  of  it,  particularly  what 
Paul  had  said  respecting  the  avoidance  of  lasciviousness.  These 
misapprehensions  are  corrected  by  Paul  in  the  first  of  the  two 
Epistles  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  He  likewise  speaks  in 
this  same  letter  of  another  important  circumstance  in  regard  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  presents  considerable  coincidence  with  the 
situation  of  the  Christians  in  Qalatia.  It  is  that  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  had  excited  dissensions  among  the  believers 
there,  had  come  to  Corinth  also.  True,  some  had  remained  faithful 
to  Paul ;  but  others  appealed,  in  contradiction  of  his  authority,  to 
Peter  (Cephas),  although  he  agreed  perfectly  with  Paul  in  his  views 
respecting  the  law.  They  probably  objected  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  as 
did  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Galatia,  that  he  had  not,  like  Peter, 
known  our  Lord  personally.  Besides  these  two  parties,  Paul  men- 
tions two  others  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
which,  however,  are  uncertain.  There  were,  therefore,  divisions  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  and  from  these  had  proceeded  manifold  dis- 
orders. Paul's  first  Epistle  is  occupied  with  the  reconciliation  of 
the  former,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

Our  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  comprises  such  an  abund- 
ance of  peculiar  circumstances  entirely  conformable  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  church  in  its  earliest  days,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  it  possible  that  it  is  a  forgery.  Moreover,  particular  facts 
mentioned  in  it  coincide  most  exactly  with  the  events  of  Paul's  life, 
as  known  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus,  according  to  Acts 
xix.  22,  he  sent  away  his  two  companions,  Timothy  and  Erastus, 
from  Ephesus,  a  short  time  before  he  himself  left  the  city ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  likewise,  he  had  despatched  Timothy  to  tho 
Corinthians.  According  to  the  same  passage  in  the  Acts,  Paul  pur- 
posed soon  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  travel  through  Achaia  (this  was 
the  Greek  province  in  which  Corinth  was  situated)  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  thing  is  indicated  by  1  Cor.  xvi.  5.  Thus,  all  circum- 
stances unite  to  give  a  sure  historical  basis  to  the  Epistle.  As  its 
composition  must  be  placed  a  little  before  Paul's  departure  from 
Ephesus,  it  was  probably  written  about  59  A.  d.,  while  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  may  have  been  written  about  the  year  58  a.  d, 

Befere  the  Apostle  Paul  left  Ephesus,  then,  he  sent  Titus  with 
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a  special  oommission  to  ConntL  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  wait  for 
him  in  Ephesns,  in  order  to  receive  an  account  of  the  troubled  state 
of  affiiirs  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  of  the  reception  which  his 
Epistle  encountered.  But  a  sudden  uproar  created  by  Demetrius 
the  silver-smith  (Acts  xix.  24  seq.)j  who  was  himself  injured  in  re- 
spect to  the  gains  which  he  derived  from  the  sale  of  small  silver 
models  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dianfi  at  Ephesus,  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  city  earlier  than  he  wished.  In  Macedonia,  how- 
ever, whither  Paul  immediately  betook  himself,  he  again  met  with 
Titus,  who  then  informed  him  particularly  of  the  condition  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  the  impressi«i  which  his  Epistle  had  pro- 
duced. This  account  induced  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Second 
I^HsUe  to  the  CorirUhianSy  from  Macedonia.  The  contents  of 
this  other  Epistle,  which  was  written  a  few  months  after  the  first, 
bear  so  close  a  relation  to  the  contents  of  the  first,  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  is,  thereby  alone,  made  sufficiently  evident.  In 
the  second  chapter,  e.  g.,  we  find  mention  again  of  the  incestuous 
person,  whom  Paul  had  enjoined  it  upon  the  church  to  exclude  from 
communion  with  them.  As  he  had  now  been  excommunicated, 
Paul  speaks  in  his  behalf,  that  he  might  not  sink  into  utter  des- 
pondency (2  Cor.  ii.  7).  Of  most  importance,  however,  are  the  par- 
ticular expressions  in  regard  to  those  Jewish  Christians  who  deso- 
lated the  Corinthian  church  as  well  as  others.  Titus  had  informed 
the  apostle  with  what  an  arrogant  dispositidn  they  had  received  his 
letter.  Against  these,  therefore,  he  expresses  himself  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  while  he  treats  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
truth,  with  suavity  and  great  kindness.  In  rebuking  the  perversity 
of  these  Judaizers,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  speak  of  himself;  for 
these  proud  sectaries  not  only  rejected  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul,  but  also  sought  by  their  calumnies  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  successful  labourer  in  our  Lord's  vineyard 
With  noble  plainness,  therefore,  Paul  boasts  of  all  that  the  Lord 
had  done  for  him  and  through  him  ;  and  the  further  removed  this 
plainness  was  from  false  humility,  and  the  less  he  avoided  giving 
ground  for  the  imputation  of  appearing  arrogant  and  self-conceited, 
the  more  likely  was  Ids  account  of  himself  to  make  an  impression 
upon  all  his  opponents.  We  do  not  know  definitely  what  effect  this 
Epistle  produced  upon  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth ;  but,  from  the 
subsequent  flourishing  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  we  may 
with  great  probability  infer  that  Paul's  Epistle  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  annihilation  of  divisions.  At  aU  events,  the  Epistle  is 
80  completely  Pauline,  and  harmonises  so  exactly  with  all  known 
historical  circumstances,  that  its  genuineness  has  never  been  con- 
tested either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

What  was  not  effected  by  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  church  of 
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Oorintli;  was  undoubtedly  aooomplished  by  the  apostle's  personal 
presence  in  this  metropolis.  For,  from  Macedonia  Paul  went  to 
Achaia  (Acts  xx.  8),  and  abode  there  three  months.  The  greater 
part  of  this  time  he  certainly  spent  in  Corinth,  and  from  hence  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  RomanSy  shortly  before  his  departure  from 
Corinth  for  Jerusalem  in  order  to  carry  a  collection  of  ahns  for  the 
poor  of  that  city  (Acts  xxiv.  IT  «eg.  Kom.  xy.  26,  26).  This  im- 
portant Epistle  (yiz.,  that  to  the  Romans)  bears  the  stamp  of  a  gen- 
uine apostolic  letter  so  completely  in  both  thought  and  language, 
that  neither  ancient  nor  modem  times  have  advanced  a  single  doubt 
as  to  its  origin.  The  particular  doctrine  which  Paul  presented  to 
view  more  frequently  and  more  prominently  than  any  other  apostle, 
viz.,  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  in  him  who  was  crucified  and  rose 
again,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  either  ceremonial  or  moral, 
forms  the  central  toj>ic  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  and,  more- 
over, all  the  historical  allusions  which  occur  in  it  are  entirely  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  Paul,  e.  ^., 
according  to  this  Epistle  (Bom.  i.  12, 15 ;  Acts  xxiii),  had  not  yet 
been  in  Bome  when  he  wrote  it ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  in  Acts  xix.  21.  The  many  persons  whom 
he  salutes  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  he  became  acquainted  with 
from  his  numerous  travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  for,  as  there 
was  a  general  conflux  to  Bome  from  all  quarters,  and  also  a  general 
dispersion  thence,  it  being  the  centre  of  the  world,  there  was  no 
city  in  which  Bomans  did  not  reside,  or  of  whose  inhabitants  many 
were  not  constrained  by  circumstances  to  journey  to  Bome,  or  to  es- 
tablish themselves  there  as  residents.  On  account  of  this  import- 
ance of  the  city  of  Bome,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  church  in  that  place,  there  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  in  the  single  circumstance  that 
this  church,  in  which  Paul  afterwards  abode  ^ome  years,  never  con- 
tradicted the  universal  opinion  that  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  them, 
but  rather  rejoiced  in  being  honoured  with  such  an  apostolic  com* 
munication. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  con- 
stantly labouring  with  freedom  and  boldness ;  but  his  departure 
from  Corinth  brought  upon  him  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment. 
For  Paul  immediately  returned  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia,  em- 
barked there  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  8  «eg.)  and  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  At  Miletus  he  called  to  him  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17  acq.)  and  took  pathetic  leave  of 
them  ;  for  he  was  persuaded  that  he  should  never  again  see  these 
beloved  brethren  (xx.  38).  About  the  year  60  a.  n.  the  apostle 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  having  passed  through  Caasarea ;  but  was 
there  immediately  arrested  (Acts  xxii.)  and  carried  back  to  Ceesarea 
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(Acts  zxiii  31  seq.)  Here  he  was  indeed  examined  hj  the  pio« 
consul  Felix  ;  but  as  he  could  not  pronounce  sentence  against  him 
and  hesitated  to  release  him,  Paul  remained  two  years  in  captivity. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  ther^  came  another  proconsul,  Porcius 
FestuB,  to  CsBsarea.  He  commenced  the  examination  anew,  but 
when  the  apostle,  as  a  Soman  citizen,  appealed  to  Caasar,  he  sent 
him  to  Rome.  This  was  about  62  a.  d.  On  the  voyage  thither, 
Paul,  together  with  the  Boman  soldiers  who  accompanied  him,  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  on  the 
island  of  Malta.  Paul  did  not,  therefore,  arrive  at  Some  before  the 
commencment  of  the  following  year,  and  was  there  again  kept  as  a 
prisoner  for  two  years,  t.  6.,  till  65  a.  d.,  before  his  case  was  decided. 
Still  his  confinement  at  Some  was  not  so  strict  as  that  at  CsBsarea 
He  was  permitted  to  hire  a  dwelling  in  the  city,  to  go  about,  speak, 
and  write  as  he  pleased ;  only,  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
soldier.  Luke  alone  details  all  these  events  in  the  last  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  with  very  great  minuteness.  From  Paul's  Epistles  we 
learn  nothing  respecting  this  period  ;  for  Paul  seems  not  to  have 
written  at  all  from  CsBsarea.  Probably  the  strict  durance  in  which 
he  was  held  did  not  permit  any' communication  by  writing.  In  the 
providence  of  God,  this  long  confinement  may  have  served  to  ac- 
quaint Paul  with  himself,  with  the  depths  of  his  Own  interior  being. 
For,  the  manner  of  life  which  Paul  led  and  was  obliged  to  lead,  the 
perpetual  bustle  of  travel,  his  constant  efforts  in  regard  to  others, 
might  have  injured  him  by  dissipation  of  his  thoughts,  and  might, 
so  to  speak,  have  exhausted  the  fulness  of  his  spirit,  had  he  not 
possessed  some  quiet  seasons  in  which,  while  his  attention  was 
turned  wholly  upon  himself,  he  might  be  spiritually  replenished  and 
invigorated  for  Aiture  seasons  of  intense  outward  exertion. 

But  from  the  other  of  the  two  places  where  Paul  was  compelled 
to  remain  a  prisoner  for  a  long  period,  t.  e.,  Rome,  he  certainly 
wrote  several  Epistles,  viz.,  the  Epistles  to  the  EphesianSy  Philip* 
piana,  ColosaianSy  and  Philemon.  Still,  although  in  these  Epistles 
mention  is  made  of  some  historical  particulars,  he  supposes  the  oc- 
cnrrences  in  regard  to  himself  to  be  generally  known  among  the 
Christians  of  the  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  there- 
fore does  not  enter  into  details  respecting  them.  Unfortunately 
Luke  closed  his  book  of  Acts  at  the  point  when  Paul  had  lived  two 
years  as  a  prisoner  at  Some ;  and  therefore,  in  further  designating 
the  historical  connection  of  Paul's  Epistles,  we  are  not  able  to  state 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  with  so  much  precision  and  cer- 
tainty as  hitherto.  This  circumstance,  likewise,  explains  how,  in 
Buch  a  state  of  things,  the  remaining  Epistles  of  Paul  afford  more 
room  to  doubt  of  their  genuineness  than  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
those  which,  we  see,  well  and  easily  fall  into  the  history  of  Paul  as 
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related  in  the  Acts.    We  shall  therefore  devote  separate  considerfr- 
tion  to  these  Epistles. 


CHAPTER   V. 

COKTIKUATION.— OF  THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES  COMPOSED  DUBINO 
AND  AFTEB  PAUL'S  IMPBISONKENT  AT  ROME. 

Of  the  Epistles  composed  hj  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Borne,  the  Epistles  to  the  PhUippianSy  Coloasiana  and  PhUemon^ 
can  be  easily  shown  with  sufficient  certainty  to  be  genuine  writings 
of  the  apostle.  First,  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  PhUippianaj  Paul 
clearly  represents  himself  therein,  not  only  as  a  prisoner,  but  also  as 
a  prisoner  at  Borne  ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  barracks  occupied  by  the 
imperial  guards  (the  Praetorium :  Luther  translates  the  woitl  by 
BtdU-haus,  or  hall  of  justice,  Phil.  i.  18),  into  which  the  feme  of  his 
imprisonment  had  extended  itself.  Probably  Paul  had  won  over  to 
the  gospel  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  him,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to 
preach,  and,  through  these,  others  in  the  camp  may  have  been  con- 
verted. Even  the  imperial  palace  itself  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
(Phil.  iv.  22),  as  having  been  already  penetrated  by  the  seeds  of  the 
word  of  God.  These  clear  allusions  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  from  Bome.  Nor  can  any  doubt  r&> 
main  as  to  the  question,  whether  it  was  really  written  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Macedonian  city  PhUippi.  For,  according  to  Acts 
zvl  12  seq.  the  apostle's  labours  in  this  city  had  been  particularly 
blessed.  The  Lord  at  once  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  so  that  she 
believed  the  preaching  of  Paul  An  unfortunate  occurrence  respect- 
ing a  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  which  the  apostle 
expelled,  constrained  him  to  leave  the  city.  The  church  of  Philippi, 
however,  always  preserved  a  particular  attachment  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  his  acknowledgement  of  this  fact  runs  through  the  whole 
of  his  letter  to  them.  The  apostle  calls  them  his  brethren  dearly 
beloved  and  longed  for,  his  joy  and  crown  (Phil.  iv.  1),  and  thanks 
the  Philippinn  Christians  that  they  so  faithfully  had  respect  to  his 
bodily  necessities  (Phil,  iv,  15,  16).  These  characteristics  are  de- 
cisive in  favour  ot  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  which,  more- 
over, haB  not  beon  conteated  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  EpxsUe  to  the  Coloasians. 
Thiii  church  was  not  founded  by  Paul  in  person ;  as  he  himself  in- 
dicates in  Col.  iL  L  He  had  Indeed  been  in  Phrjrgia,  but  had  not 
visited  the  city  of  Colosse  on  bis  journey  through  this  province  of 
Asia  Minor.     Paul  nevertheless  wrote  to  them,  as  also  to  tfae 
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Bomans,  in  part  from  nnivei'sal  Christian  love,  which  called  upon  him 
to  acknowledge  the  members  of  every  church  of  Christ  as  brethieni 
and  in  part  from  the  special  reason,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  carried 
to  Colosse  by  disciples  of  his,  particularly  Epaphraa,  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  his  Epistle,  however,  was,  that  heretics  threatened 
to  draw  away  the  church  firom  the  true  faith.  These  individuals 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  Judaizing  class ;  along  with  much  that 
was  Jewish,  they  had  some  Gnostic  characteristics.  Now  Phrygia 
is  the  precise  spot  where,  from  the  earliest  times  downward,  we  find 
a  prevalent  tendency  to  fantastic  apprehension  of  religion.  Thus 
the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Paul's  representation,  men  of 
this  stamp  had  gained  influence  in  Colosse,  suits  perfectly  well  with 
what  we  know  of  that  city.  Kor  is  it  otherwise  than  very  natural, 
that  few  particular  allusions  occur  in  the  Epistle,  as  he  was  not 
personally  known  to  the  church.  He  however  mentions  his  imprison- 
ment, and  sends  salutations  also  from  some  persons  of  their  acquaint- 
ance who  were  in  his  vicinity,  among  others  from  Aristarchus  (Col. 
iv.  10),  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  had  come  to  Rome  with 
Paul  and  Luke  (xxviL  2).  The  latter  companion  of  Paul  likewise 
salutes  the  believers  in  Phrygia  (iv.  14).  Of  individuals  themselves 
resident  in  Colosse,  he  saluted  especially  Archippus  (iv.  17),  who 
occupied  some  ministry  in  the  church.  Concerning  this  man,  as 
also  concerning  OnesimuSj  whom  Paul  mentions  (Col.  iv.  9),  we  gain 
more  particular  information  from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  In  this 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  likewise,  every  thing  harmonises  so  ex- 
actly with  Paul's  circumstances  in  general,  and  his  relation  to  the 
church  which  he  addressed  in  particular,  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
led  to  question  its  genuineness,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  days. 

With  the  same  entire  unanimity  has  the  genuineness  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Philemon  likewise  been  alWays  admitted.  This  delight- 
ful little  Epistle  so  clearly  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  apostle,  and  is  so  utterly  free  from  every  thing  which  would 
make  it  probable  that  any  person  could  have  a  motive  in  forging 
it,  that  no  one  would  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  denying  that 
Paul  was  its  author.  Philemon,  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed, 
probably  lived  in  Colosse,  for  that  Archippus,  who  held  an  office  in 
the  church  at  Colosse,  appears  here  as  his  son,  and  Appia  as  his 
wife  (Phil.  V.  2).  Probably  Philemon  was  an  opulent  man ;  for 
he  had  so  spacious  a  house,  that  it  accommodated  the  assemblies  of 
believers.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  likewise,  in  confinement  (v.  13), 
and  sends  salutations  from  all  those  who,  according  to  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  were  in  his  vicinity  (v.  23,  24). 
Onesimus,  who  had  fled  from  the  relation  of  bondage  which  he  had 
sustained  towards  Philemon  in  Colosse,  Paul  sends  back  to  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  informs  that  his  slave  had  been  led  by  him  to  obey 
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the  Gh)6pel^  bo  that  Philemon  is  to  receive  back  again  as  a  brother 
him  whom  he  had  lost  as  a  slave.  The  whole  of  ti^s  small  Epistle 
comprises  indeed  no  important  doctrinal  contents  ;  but  it  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  interior,  deep  feeling,  and  delicate  regard  to  drcmn- 
stances  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  and  as  such  has  always  been  veiy 
dear  and  valuable  to  the  church. 

In  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  EphesianSy  however,  the  case  is 
totally  di£ferent  from  what  it  is  in  regard  to  the  three  other  Epistles 
sent  from  Bome.  There  are  so  many  remarkable  circumstances  in 
relation  to  this  Epistle,  that  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  its 
genuineness  has  been  often  brought  in  question.  Still,  all  the 
doubts  which  may  have  been  excited  are  completely  removed  on  a 
closer  examination,  so  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  denied  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle,  even  if  its  actual  destination  to 
Ephesus  cannot  be  established. 

If  it  be  considered  that  Paul,  as  we  saw  above  in  the  historical 
account  of  the  apostle's  life,  was  twice  in  Ephesus,  and  that  once 
he  even  resided  there  for  about  three  years,  it  must  certainly  ap- 
pear very  strange  that,  in  an  Epistle  to  this  church,  of  the  elders  of 
which  Paul  had  taken  leave  in  so  pathetic  a  manner  (Acts  xx.  17), 
there  should  be  found  no  salutations.  In  writing  to  the  Bomans, 
Paul,  though  he  had  never  been  at  Borne,  sent  salutations  to  so 
many  persons  that  their  names  fill  an  entire  chapter,  while  in  this 
Epistle  not  a  single  person  is  greeted.  Moreover,  there  are  no  per- 
sonal  and  confidential  allusions  in  any  part  of  the  Epistle.  Paul 
appears  only  in  the  general  relation  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  a 
fidend  to  his  readers.  There  is  certainly  something  extremely 
strange  in  this  character  of  the  Epistle,  particularly,  moreover,  as 
that  which  we  should  especially  expect  to  find  in  the  Epistle,  viz., 
allusion  to  heretics,  against  which  Paul  had  so  expressly  warned  the 
Ephesian  elders,  is  entirely  wanting  (Acts  xx.  29  acq.) 

The  di£Sculties  are  increased  when  we  know  what  was  the  caad 
originally  concerning  the  address  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  (Eph. 
i  1).  Instead  of  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of 
God,  to  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus"  as  it  stands  in  most 
copies,  Marcion,  in  his  MS.,  read  :  ^'  to  the  saints  at  Laodioea!* 
In  other  MSS.  there  was  no  name  at  all,  neither  Ephesus,  nor  Lao- 
dicea ;  and  in  these  the  inscription  of  the  Epistle  ran  thus :  "  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  Gt)d,  to  the  saints  which 

dwell  at  —^ ."    Instead  of  the  name  was  a  vacant  space,  which, 

however,  was  often  neglected  by  the  copyists,  who  thus  perplexed 
the  matter  still  further. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  be  com- 
pared with  that  to  the  Colossians,  we  shall  find  the  same  funda- 
mental thought,  and  often  even  the  same  train  of  ideas,  only  the 
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fint  is  more  minate  uid  expanded,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  the  thoughts  are  more  concisely  and  briefly  presented. 
On  account  of  this  relative  character  it  has  been  declared  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  probably  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  made  with  a  special  design  by  some  other 
hand.  But  though  for  a  moment  such  a  supposition  might  not  ap* 
pear  altogether  unfounded,  its  plausibility  is  completely  dissipated 
when  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Epistle  is  made  apparent  by  a 
right  and  thorough  notion  of  its  origin.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians is  undoubtedly  what  is  termed  a  circular  letter,  directed  not 
to  a  single  church  but  to  many  at  once.  In  such  a  letter,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  personal  allusions,  because  what  might  interest 
one  circle  of  readers  might  be  unintelligible  to  another.  In  this 
Epistle,  therefore,  Paul  adheres  exclusively  to  generalities,  and 
touches  only  on  such  topics  as  would  be  of  interest  to  all  members 
of  the  churches  for  whom  the  Epistle  was  intended.  Now,  on  the 
cupposition  that  Ephesus  and  Laodicea  were  of  the  number  of  those 
churches  for  which  the  Epistle  was  intended,  nothing*  is  more  easy 
of  explanation  than  the  fact,  that  the  name  of  the  former  was  in  the 
inscription  of  some  MSS.,  and  the  name  of  the  latter  in  that  of 
others.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  apostolic  letter  may  have 
taken  several  copies  with  him,  in  which  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  place  was  not  filled  out,  and  remained  thus  until  they  were  de- 
livered, when  the  name  of  the  church  which  received  any  particular 
one  was  added  to  it.  The  diffusion  of  the  Epistle  abroad  was  mainly 
bom  the  capital  city  of  Ephesus  ;  and  hence  the  name  Ephesus  got 
into  the  inscription  of  most  of  the  MSS.  Marcion,  however,  came 
into  possession  of  a  transcript  from  the  copy  which  was  delivered  at 
Laodicea,  and  for  this  reason  he  read  Laodicea  instead  of  Ephesus 
in  the  inscription.  In  some  copies  there  may  have  been  a  total 
neglect  to  fill  up  the  spaces  left  vacant  for  the  names  ;  and  in  this 
way  some  MSS.  got  into  circulation  in  which  no  city  was  designated. 
It  is  seen  I^ow  satisfactorily  and  completely,  on  this  single  sup- 
position, that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  a  circular  letter,  our 
difficulties  disappear  at  once.  It  is  true  the  striking  resemblance 
of  the  Epistle  to  that  to  the  Colossians  still  remains ;  and  in  recent 
times  the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  very  point.  Both 
Epistles  have  essentially  the  same  contents,  only  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  is  more  full  and  minute,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked. But  let  it  be  considered  that  the  two  Epistles  were  writ- 
ten not  only  about  the  same  time,  but  under  entirely  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  contents  and  arrangement  ?  What  purpose  could  there 
have  been  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  an  Epistle,  in  which  the 
fraudulent  author  said  the  same  things  which  were  contained  in  a 
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genuine  Epistle  of  the  man  to  whom  he  wished  that  his  production 
should  be  ascribed  ?  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this -resemblance  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  that  to  the 
Colossians,  which  can  justify  us  in  inferring  the  spuriousness  of 
either.  For,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  longest  (that  to  the 
Ephesians)  was  written  first,  and  that  Paul  afterwards  repeated  the 
same  thoughts  in  the  shortest  (that  to  the  Colossians)  ;.  or,  vice 
veraa^  that  he  wrote  the  shortest  first,  and  afterwards  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  state  the  same  ideas  more  at  length  in  the  other, 
there  is  not  the  least  harm  done  by  their  similarity  to  each  other, 
particularly  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  contains  many  ideas 
wholly  peculiar  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  this  too  in  his  own  phraseology  and 
style. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  mentions  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  and  charges 
the  former  to  communicate  their  Epistle  to  the  believers  in  Lao- 
dicea, and  in  return  to  request  the  Epistle  addressed  to  them. 
Now,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  Marcion  regarded  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  as  having  been  directed  to  the  Laodiceans,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  the  one  meant  by 
Paul.  But,  plausible  as  this  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  still  im- 
probable, on  a  closer  examination,  that  it  is  correct ;  for,  first,  the 
great  similarity  between  the  two  Epistles  makes  against  it,  as  this 
must  evidently  have  rendered  their  mutual  transfer  of  less  conse- 
quence. Then,  too,  it  is  not  common  to  direct  special  salutations 
to  be  given  to  those  to  whom  we  write  ourselves  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  done  by  Paul  in  relation  to  the  Laodiceans  in  his  letter 
to  the  Colossians  (jpaasim).  Moreover,  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, as  a  circular  letter,^  could  not  well  be^  designated  by  the 
name.  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  Thus,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  this  letter  was  a  separate  one,  which  has  been  lost  to  us. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  there  existed  a  separate  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans,  different  from  that  to  the  Ephesians.  But  the 
father  just  mentioned  remarks,  that  all  without  exception  reject  it. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  on  account  of  the  passage.  Col.  iv 
15, 16,  some  one  had  forged  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  just  as 
was  the  case,  as  we  have  before  stated,  with  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  which  was  lost. 

There  remain,  therefore,  only  the  three  Epistles  of  the  apostle, 
which  are  usually  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Pastoral  LetterSy 
viz.,  the  two  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus.  They  are  all  three  oc- 
cupied with  a  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  this  common  purport  are  classed  imder 
the  general  designation  which  we  have  mentioned.    In  a  close  inves- 
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tigation  of  the  contents  and  the  historical  allusions  of  these  Epistles 
iheie  arise  very  many  difficulties,  on  which  account  they  have  be- 
come subject  to  doubt  beyond  all  the  other  Pauline  Epistles. 
Ancient  tradition  is  certainly  wholly  in  favour  of  their  genuineness, 
as  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  for  the  circumstance, 
that  Marcion  did  not  have  them  in  his  canon,  is  not  regarded  as  im- 
portant, even  by  opponents  of  the  Epistles,  who  are  at  all  impar- 
tial It  was  undoubtedly  only  through  accident  that  these  Epistles 
remained  unknown  to  him,  and  to  his  native  city,  Sinope,  upon  the 
Black  Sea  ;  for  had  he  possessed  historical  reasons  against  its  re- 
ception, they  could  not  have  been  so  completely  lost  at  a  later 
period.  We  may  here  see,  in  &ct,  a  very  important  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  ;  for  Timothy  lived  when 
Paul  wrote  to  him,  not  in  a  distant,  unknown  place,  but  in  Ephesus, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  fi^quented  by  the  Christians  of  the  ancient 
church.  The  scene  of  the  labours  of  Titus  was  the  isle  of  Crete, 
which  ako,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Corinth,  and  to  other  im- 
portant churches,  maintained  lively  intercourse  with  the  churches 
generally.  Now,  how  Epistles  directed  to  persons  labouring  in 
places  of  so  much  note,  and  holding  so  high  a  rank,  as  being  assist- 
ants of  the  apostle,  could  gain  the  reputation  of  being  genuine 
throughout  the  whole  ancient  church,  when  they  were  really  forged  in 
the  name  of  the  apostle,  is  indeed  difficult  of  comprehension,  as  so 
many  must  have  been  able  to  expose  the  deception.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  on  a  close  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle, 
there  should  appear  much  that  is  strange,  it  must  be  considered  as 
losing  a  great  deal  of  its  influence  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  so  firmly  es- 
tablished by  the  tradition  of  the  church. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  premised,  which  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  their  genuineness,  is,  that  in  all  the  three  Epistles  there 
occurs  a  multitude  of  personal  and  particular  allusions.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  an  impostor,  who  was  palming  off  his  own  Epistles  as  an- 
other's (for  such  is  the  language  which  we  must  use  concerning  the 
author  of  these  three  compositions,  if  they  are  not  the  work  of  Paul 
himself,  since  he  expressly  names  himself  as  the  author,  besides  in- 
dicating the  fact  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken),  would  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  special  circumstances,  because  he  would  be  too 
likely  to  betray  himself  in  touching  upon  them,  since  particulars 
cannot  be  very  minutely  known  to  a  stranger.  Moreover,  a  forgery 
generally  wants  that  graphic  exactness  which  is  exhibited  so  mani- 
festly in  writings  that  spring  out  of  actually  existing  circumstances. 
Hence  every  unprejudiced  person  would,  in  the  outset,  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  a  writing  was  forged  in  which  there  occurred  such  spe- 
cial allusions  as  we  find  in  1  Tim.  v.  28,  where  Paul  savs  to  Timo« 
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thy,  '^  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake  and  thine  often  infirmities/'  Of  the  same  nature,  also,  is  a 
passage  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  18),  in  which 
the  apostle  complains  that  he  had,  through  forgetfulness,  left  his 
cloak,  some  books,  and  parchments,  with  a  friend,  and  desires  Timo- 
thy to  take  care  of  thent  Plainly,  such  things  are  not  forged ;  for 
to  what  end  should  any  one  give  himself  the  useless  trouble  to  in- 
vent such  insignificant  matters,  if  they  did  not  actually  happen, 
since  they  could  not  do  either  any  harm  or  any  good.  In  the  same 
Epistle  (2  Tim.  ir.  20,  21),  Paul  sends  salutations  from  many  indi- 
viduals, and  gives  various  infonnation  respecting  persons  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance.  '^Erastus  abode  at  Corinth/'  says  Paul, 
^^  but  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Melitus  sick ;"  and  he  invites  Timo- 
thy himself  to  come  to  him  before  winter.  If  any  person  invented 
all  this,  we  must  at  least  call  him  extremely  inconsiderate,  for  he 
ought  not  certainly  to  have  mentioned  such  noted  cities,  since  the 
Christians  who  dwelt  in  them  could  learn,  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty, whether  any  one  of  the  name  of  Trophimus  was  ever  at  Mi- 
letus with  the  apostle,  and  was  left  there  by  him  sick,  and  whether 
Erastus  abode  at  Corinth.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
as  one  may  be  convinced  by  examining  Titus  iii.  12. 

StUl,  let  us  look  at  the  reasons  which  are  advanced  against  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles.  Certain  investigators  have  thought 
that  there  was  in  all  three  of  them  something  not  only  in  the 
phraseology,  but  in  the  style  altogether,  which  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  unlike  Paul.  The  weakness  of  such  statements,  however, 
may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  another  investigator,  of 
no  less  acuteness,  supposes  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the 
one  to  Titus  to  be  really  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul,  while  the  first  to 
Timothy  is  spurious,  and  imitated  from  the  other  two.  This  second 
investigator,  therefore,  founds  his  argument  for  the  spuriousness  of 
thq  first  of  the  three  Epistles  on  the  genuineness  of  the  two  others, 
thus  overthrowing,  by  his  own  reasoning,  the  position  of  the  former 
investigators  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  them  all  spuri- 
ous. The  historical  difficulties,  however,  which  are  discerned  on 
close  examination  of  the  Epistles,  are  of  more  consequence.  It  is 
from  these,  properly,  that  all  attacks  upon  these  pastoral  letters 
have  originated,  and  in  these  they  find  their  excuse,  only  writers 
ought  not  to  have  so  manifestly  confounded  difficuUtea  with  positive 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  a  writing. 

As  to  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  principal  difficulty  is, 
to  point  out  a  period  in  Paul's  life  exactly  coinciding  with  the  state- 
ment which  the  apostle  makes  at  the  outset  (L  8).  He  says  that 
when  he  went  to  Macedonia  he  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus^  to  protect 
the  true  faith  and  thwart  heretics  in  that  city.    Now  we  know^  in- 
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deed,  tliat  when  Demetrius  the  Bilver-smith  drove  Paul  from  Ephe- 
BUS,  he  went  to  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  then 
have  left  Timothy  behind  at  Ephesus,  since  he  sent  him  before  him- 
self to  MacecTonia  with  Erastus.  Thus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  Macedonia,  Timothy  was  with  him. 
(Comp.  Acts  xix.  22,  2  Cor.  i.  1).  Moreover,  we  are  informed  of  no 
other  journey  of  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  when  he  left 
Timothy  beUnd  in  the  city  to  watch  over  the  church ;  and  hence 
arises  a  difficulty  in  assigning  this  Epistle  its  proper  place  in  Paul's 
life. 

There  are  similar  circumstances  respecting  the  Second  Epistle. 
This  Epistle,  too,  is  directed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus.  Paul  clearly 
writes  from  Rome.  (Comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17,  with  2  Tim.  i.  16, 
18,  iv.  19).  He  was  in  bonds  (L  16),  and  was  expecting  a  new  ex- 
amination of  his  cause.  Now,  he  invites  Timothy  to  come  to  him, 
and  requests  him  to  make  haste  and  come  before  winter  (iv.  18,  21). 
But,  according  to  Col.  i.  1,  Philemon  ver.  1,  and  PhiL  i.  1,  Timothy, 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Borne,  as  related  by  Luke  in 
the  Acts,  was  in  Paul's  company ;  and  hence  it  seems  impossible 
that  Paid  could  have  written  to  him  at  Ephesus.  It  is  true  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  lasted  two  years,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Timothy  was  for  some  time  with  him,  and  for  some  time  away 
during  his  imprisonmeut ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
make  it  very  improbable  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  during  the  same  imprisonment  in  which  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians  were  composed.  According 
to  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  Paul  had  left  at  Troas,  a  cloak,  books,  and  parch- 
ments, which  Timothy  was  to  bring  with  him  when  he  came  to  Paul 
(iv.  21).  Now,  before  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  lasted  two 
years,  he  was  also  two  yeai-s  in  Caesarea.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  suppose  that  he  had  left  these  things  behind  at  Troas, 
four  years  before.  But  certainly  it  is  probable  that  Paul  would  have 
made  some  other  disposition  of  them  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  were 
of  any  consequence  to  him.  But  even  if  we  may  suppose  that  Paul 
would  send  for  clothing  and  books  which  had  laid  at  Troas  for 
years,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  say  in  relation  to  a 
journey  made  four  years  before  :  ^'  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but 
Trophimus,  have  I  left  at  Miletus  sick."  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  Miletus 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  at  a  distance  from  Bome  where  Paul 
was  writing.  Now,  if  Paul  had  not  been  in  Miletus  for  four  years, 
it  is  wholly  impossible  that  he  should  have  mentioned  the  Dlness  of 
one  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Miletus  so  long  a  time  before,  be- 
cause his  case  must  long  since  have  been  decided.  Similar  diffi- 
culties present  themselves,  likewise,  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
EpisUc  to  Titus.    For  Paul  writes  in  this  Epistle  (i.  4,  6,  iiL  12), 
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that  he  himself  had  been  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  and  had  left  Titus 
there  behind  him  for  the  same  purpose  which  caused  him  to  leave 
Timothy  in  Ephesus ;  and  states  that  he  intended  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Nicopolis,  whither  he  directs  Titus  to  come  and  meet  him. 
Now,  it  is  true,  Paul,  according  to  the  Acts  (xxvii  8),  was  once  in 
Crete,  but  it  was  as  a  prisoner,  and  on  a  voyage.  In  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  could  not  accomplL^  much ;  nor  could  he 
leave  Titus  behind,  as  on  his  voyage  Titus  was  nowhere  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Nothing  is  told  us  in  any  part  'of  the  New  Testa- 
ment history  as  to  Paul's  residence  in  Nicopolis,  and  it  is  the  more 
difficult  to  come  to  any  assurance  respecting  it  from  the  fisu^t,  that 
there  were  so  many  cities  of  that  name.  Thus,  this  Epistle,  like- 
wise, cannot  be  assigned  to  its  place  in  Paul's  history,  and  therefore 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  there  are  difficulties  incident  to  an  exami- 
nation of  these  pastoral  letters ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
difficulties  ^re  not  equivalent  to  positive  arguments  against  their 
genuineness.  It  is  true  they  would  be,  were  we  so  exactly  and 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that 
such  a  difficulty  in  assigning  an  epistle  its  place  among  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  would  be  the  same  as  an  impossibility.  K,  for  ex- 
ample, wo  knew  with  certainty  that  the  Apostle  Paul  never  resided 
in  any  city  by  the  name  of  Nicopolis,  we  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  Epistle  to  Titus^  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
from  some  place  called  Nicopolis,  as  spurious  and  forged. 

But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  in  those  Epistles  of 
Paul  which  are  admitted  to  be  genuine,  very  many  occurrences  are 
noticed,  of  which  we  have  no  further  information.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  is  the  well-known  passage,  2  Cor.  xi.  23  seq.^ 
in  which  Paul  states,  that  he  had  five  times  received  of  the  Jews 
forty  stripes  save  one,  thrice  being  beaten  with  rods,  once  stoned, 
thrice  suflTered  shipwreck,  etc.,  etc.  Of  very  few  of  these  suflferings 
of  Paul  do  we  know  the  particulars.  How  much,  therefore,  of  what 
took  place  in  his  life,  may  remain  unknown  to  us.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  brief  general  statements  given  by  Luke  in 
the  Acts  extend  over  long  periods  in  the  apostle's  life.  At  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Csesarea,  and  Home,  Paul  abode  for  years.  Now,  as  slight 
journeys  abroad  are,  it  is  well  known,  commonly  comprehended  by 
historians  in  a  residence  at  any  particular  place  for  a  long  period, 
may  not  this  have  been  frequently  the  case  in  Luke's  history  ? 
Many  have  thought  this  probable,  and  have  therefore  supposed  short 
journeys  from  this  or  that  place,  and  in  this  way  have  attempted  to 
find  some  situation  in  Paul's  life,  which  should  appear  suitable  for 
the  composition  of  one  or  another  of  the  pastoral  letters.  We  will 
not  trouble  our  readers,  however,  with  an  enumeration  of  these  dif- 
ferent views,  which,  nevertheless,  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
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designate  some  situation  in  which  Paul  might  have  written  these 
Epistles,  We  choose  rather  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  development 
of  an  important  supposition  by  which  a  suitable  period  of  time  is 
obtained  for  all  the  three  Epistles  together,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  determined.  This  supposition  is,  that  Paul  was  set  at 
liberty  from  the  first  imprisonment  at  Bome  related  by  Luke 
(which  had  lasted  two  years  when  Luke  finished  his  book  of  Acts), 
performed  important  missionary  tours  afterward,  and  was  at  last  tm- 
prisoned  a  second  time  at  Homey  and  at  this  time  died  there  a  mar- 
tyr's death.  It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  can  in  this  way  gain  space 
of  time  for  another  journey  to  Asia  and  Crete,  it  will  be  easy  to 
imagine  the  situations  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy and  that  to  Titus.  The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  must  then 
have  been  written  in  Bome  itself  during  the  second  imprisonment, 
and  any  remarkable  expressions  which  it  contains  are  then  perfectly 
intelligible,  if  it  be  supposed  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  after  hiis 
arrival  at  Bome  from  Asia  Minor.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
this  supposition,  that  Paul  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Bome, 
is  a  mere  hjrpothesis,  or  can  be  sustained  by  any  historical  evidence* 
Were  it  a  mere  conjecture,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  would  be  of  little 
importance. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  some  historical  facts  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  confirm  the  supposition.  First,  we  find  it  current  among 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  expressly 
present  historical  grounds  for  their  opinion ;  they  seem  rather  to 
have  inferred  a  second  imprisonment  at  Bome  from  the  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy.  But,  that  they  at  once  assumed  a  second  imprison- 
ment, when  they  might  have  hit  upon  other  modes  of  explanation, 
seems  to  indicate  a  tradition,  however  obscure,  in  regard  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  occurred.  Moreover,  we  are  told  by  a  very  ancient 
writer  of  the  Boman  church,  the  apostolic  Father  Clemens  Bomanus, 
that  Paul  went  to  the  fistrthest  west.  This  must  mean  Spain.  la 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (chap,  xv.)  Paul  expresses  a  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  that  country.  This  he  cannot  have  done  before  Iw 
first  imprisonment ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that  he 
may  afterwards  have  journeyed  to  this  country,  the  most  western 
region  of  the  then  known  world. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  supposition,  so  much  is  clear — 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  attentive  reader  meets  with  in  the 
Epistles,  are  no  arguments  against  their  genuineness.  Indeed  eveiy 
thing  essential  is  in  their  &.vour.  The  internal  similarity  of  the 
Epistles,  however,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  composed  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  idea  that  they  were  written  during  the  second 
imprisonment,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  accords  very  well  with  this 
supposition. 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OF    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    HEBREWS 

Of  the  investigations  of  learned  men  respecting  the  genuineneaa 
of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  give  a  very  favourable  account ;  but  the  case  seems  now  to  be  differ- 
ent, in  considering  the  investigations  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. For,  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  reckon  this  epistle 
among  those  of  Pauliue  origin  (the  Lutheran  version,  such  as  it  now 
is,  expressly  attributing  it  to  this  apostle,  although  Luther  himself, 
as  will  be  shown  presently,  held  a  different  opinion),  may  be  sur- 
prised  at  hearing  that  the  latest,  extremely  thorough  and  geneitdly 
impartial,  investigations  respecting  this  important  Epistle,  deter- 
mine that  Paul  was  not  its  author.^  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  at  all  in 
question  :  the  only  inquiry  is,  who  was  its  author.  For  he  nas  nei- 
ther named  nor  designated  himself  throughout  the  Epistle.  Thus, 
even  though  Paul  should  not  be  considered  the  author,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Epistle  is  a  forged,  spurious  one. 

Now,  that  the  case  of  this  Epistle  must  be  peculiar,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  midst  of  the  other 
Pauline  Epistles.  In  the  Greek  Testament  it  does  indeed  come 
directly  after  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  thus  by  the  side  of  the 
collection  of  Paul's  Epistles  (though  Luther  has  placed  it  after  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  John)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  large  and  im- 
portant Epistle  would  have  been  placed  among  the  other  large 
Epistles  of  the  same  apostle  to  whole  churches,  perhaps  after  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  had  it  been  originally  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.*  Consequently,  its  position 
after  the  Epistle  of  Philemon,  the  smallest  and  most  inconsiderable 
of  Paul's  private  letters,  shows  plainly,  that  it  was  not  generally 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  until  after  the  collection  of 
them  was  completed.  However,  all  this  is,  of  course,  of  an  inciden- 
tal nature  ;  there  are  far  more  important  reasons,  which  make  it  im- 
probable that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  these  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

I  But  see  Professor  Staart's  disctission  of  this  point  in  his  masterly  Commentary  upon 
the  Epistla  See  also  an  able  discussion  of  it  in  a  work  published  at  London  in  1830, 
entitled  "  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  kc.j^  written  by  Joseph  John  Gumey,  an 
Englishman,  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda  Mr.  Gumey's  dissertation  was  repnb- 
lished  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  July  1832  (VoL  IL  p.  409).— Th. 

'  According  to  Epiphanius,  a  church-father  of  the  fourth  century,  some  MSS.  placed 
tho  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  before  (he  BpisUet  to  Tinwffiy ;  probably  only  because  H 
seemed  to  some  copyists  improper  that  an  Epistle  to  a  whole  church  should  stand  after 
Epistles  to  private  individuiUB. 
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The /orm  of  the  Epistle  is^  it  is  seen,  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Paul's  letters.  He  opens  each  of  his  Epistles,  not  only  with  his 
name  and  the  title  of  his  sacred  office,  but  also  with  an  apostolic 
salntation  ;  "  Grace  be  with  you  and  peace  from  God  onr  Father, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  begins  like  a 
treatise  (which  indeed  many  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be), 
without  any  reference  to  its  readers  :  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fistthers  by  the 
prophets,  &c/'  The  conclusion  bears  more  resemblance  to  Paul's 
Epistles  ;  for  it  contains  a  salutation,  such  as  those  of  the  apostle, 
and  announces  a  visit  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  on  the  part  of  the 
author  in  company  with  Timothy.  The  writer  sends  a  salutation 
on  the  part  of  the  brethren  from  Italy ;  from  whence  it  has  been 
erroneously  inferred  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Italy,*  whereas 
the  phraseology  indicates  exactly  the  contrary.^  For  the  author 
would  not  have  employed  such  an  expression  imless  he  was  writing 
out  of  Italy  in  a  place  whither  brethren  had  arrived  from  that  coun- 
try. The  Epistle  contains  no  particular  salutations  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  anothor ;  but  this  is  not  strange,  as  it  is  addressed  to  so 
many.  For  the  Hebrews^  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  written,  were 
the  Jewish  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine.  Their  benefit  was  in- 
tended by  the  entire  contents  of  this  profound  Epistle.  It  analyzes 
thoroughly  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said,  no  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  external  form  of  the  Epistle  ;  Paul  might  for  once  have 
deviated  from  his  usual  custom.  But  the  historical  evidence  is  very 
decisive  in  regard  to  this  Epistle.  For,  in  the  western  church,  and 
particularly  the  Boman,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  at  all 
acknowledged  as  Paul's  production  until  some  time  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  was  through  Augustine's  means,  who  died  so  late  as 
480  A.D.,  that  it  first  became  common  to  ascribe  it  to  Paul ;  and 
even  this  Father  of  the  church  sometimes  speaks  doubtfully  of  the 
Epistle,  as  do  other  Fathers  after  his  time.  Plainly  this  is  very  rer 
markable.  For,  if  it  be  considered  how  well-known  Paul  was,  and 
how  deeply  loved  at  Bome,  and  that  he  was  twice  imprisoned  there 
for  years,  it  wiU  be  evident  that  it  must  have  been  known  in  that 
city  whether  Paul  was  its  author  or  not.  Thus  the  testimony  of 
this  Boman  church  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  question 

1  The  original  Greek  reads,  ol  dird  r^c  'IraX/of,  which  is  translated  in  onr  English 
Tendon  "they  of  Italy."  Olshausen  considers  it  neoessary  to  translate  dnofrmn,  making 
ttie  whole  expression  to  mean,  ihoee  who  had  ccmefiromlialiy  to  wtm  place  where  Paul  wat 
wrUmg,  Consnltation  of  a  good  Greek  lexicon  wiU  cause  any  one  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  such  necessity  as  Olshausen  supposes.  See,  for  example,  in  Passow,  under 
the  word  uiro^  such  expressions  as,  alfia  dnd  Tftwav,  the  blood  of  the  Trojans,  ol  ccird 
UXarovoc,  they  of  Plato's  party,  &C/— Tl. 
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under  examination.  Now,  it  is  observable,  that  Clement  of  Borne, 
an  immediate  disciple  of  Paul,  makes  veitj  ample  use  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  even  introduces  long  passages  of  it  into  his 
own  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  This  is  indeed  a  very  decisive  proot 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Epistle ;  but  Clement  does  not  men- 
tion the  author  of  the  writing  from  which  he  quoted,  and  therefore 
the  use  he  has  made  of  it  has  no  further  influence  in  regard  to  the 
question,  who  was  its  author.  Still,  he  must  dertainly  have  liked 
the  Epistle,  and  esteemed  it  very  highly ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  induced  to  embellish  his  own  Epistle  with  large  passages 
from  it,  which  are  interwoven  with  his  train  of  thought,  as  thoug|]t 
they  were  original. 

That  in  the  West  there  was  general  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  an  African 
Father  of  the  church,  Tertullian,  names  Barnabas  as  its  author. 
Others,  especially  some  orientals,  ascribe  it  to  Luke,  and  some  to 
the  before-mentioned  Clement,  though  unfortunately  without  good 
reason.  There  was  no  uniform  tradition  in  the  West  in  regard  to 
its  authorship  ;  it  was,  from  conjecture  alone,  ascribed  to  various  in- 
dividuals. 

The  case  was  totally  different  with  the  Greek  church  in  the  East. 
The  predominant  opinion  with  this  was  that  Paul  was  the  author. 
It  was  the  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  church  especially, 
together  with  the  Syrians,  who  made  great  use  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  referred  it  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion contains  it  in  its  canon.  This  circumstance  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, particularly  as  the  Epistle  is  directed  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine,  from  whom  of  course  it  might  very  easily  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  neighbouring  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  Historical  tes- 
timony, however,  in  favour  of  any  Epistle,  must  be  sought  for  mainly 
in  the  place  where  it  was  composed,  and  that  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. One  of  these  furnishes  evidence  against  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  Epistle,  and  the  other  in  its  favour  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  of  no  slight  consequence  in  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle. 

Although  the  Greek,  and  especially  the  Alexandrian,  Fathers 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
learned  among  them  admitted  the  great  difference  between  it  and 
the  other  Epistles  of  PauL  They  explained  this  difference  by  sup- 
posing that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and  Luke  translated 
it  into  Greek.  The  Evangelist  was  fixed  upon  as  the  translator, 
because,  as  was  thought,  a  resemblance  was  discovered  between  his 
style  and  that  of  the  Epistle.  The  supposition,  however,  is  not  at 
all  probable  ;  for  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  so  pecu- 
liarly Greek,  that  it  cannot  have  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
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We  may  see,  merely  from  the  conjecture  thus  presented,  that  inquir- 
ing minds,  in  perusing  the  Epistle,  came  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
really  Pauline  in  its  character,  even  where  it  was  commonly  consid- 
ered as  a  Pauline  production* 

Hence  it  was  that  our  Luther,  when  he  studied  the  Scriptures 
in  a  critical  manner,  renewed  the  doubts  respecting  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  it  had  been  regarded 
throughout  the  middle  ages  as  the  Apostle  Paul's  production.  He 
writes  on  this  point  as  follows  :  "  As  yet,  we  have  mentioned  only 
the  principal,  indubitably  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  four  following  books,  however,*  have  in  times  past  held  a  dif- 
ferent rank.  And  first,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  St. 
Paul's,  nor  any  apostle's,  is  proved  by  the  tenor  of  v.  3  chap.  iL  : 
*  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  first 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him.'  It  is  clear  that  he  speaks  of  the  apostles  as 
though  he  were  a  disciple,  to  whom  this  salvation  had  come  from 
the  apostles,  perhaps  long  after."  (See  Welch's  Ed.  Luther's 
Works,  Th.  xiv.  p.  146.)  The  passage  to  which  Luther  refers  is  in- 
deed remarkable,  and  has  been  employed  by  scholars  of  a  more 
recent  day  to  prove  that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Epistle.  For  we  know  that  he  always  maintained  strongly  (partic- 
ularly in  the  onset  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  in  opposition  to 
his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his  apostolic  au- 
thority, that  he  was  not  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  had  received 
every  thing  from  the  immediate  revelation  of  God.  How  then  is  it 
conceivable,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  3,  he  should  have  represented  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  and  this  in  an  Epistle  to  Jewish 
Christians,  before  whom  it  was  specially  important  for  him  to  appear 
as  a  real  apostle  of  our  Lord  ?  This  circumstance,  moreover,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  Jewish  Christians,  de- 
prives of  all  probability  that  interpretation  of  the  passage  according 
to  which  Paul  speaks  merely  out  of  courtesy,  as  though  he  himself 
was  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  which  in  reality  was  the  case  only 
with  his  readers.  '  For  then  Paul  would  have  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  very  liable  to  be  misapprehended ;  and  that  this  should 
have  happened  when  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  Christians  was  so 
peculiar,  is  extremely  improbable.  Luther,  with  his  free,  bold  dispo- 
sition, which  did  indeed  sometimes  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
truth  in  his  critical  investigations,  did  not  content  himself  with 
merely  disjmting  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle;  he  even  ven- 
tured to  institute  conjectures  respecting  its  author.  He  regarded 
the  celebrated  ApoUos  as  its  author;  the  same  of  whom  mention  is 

>  He  meanii,  besides  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  EpisUes  of  James  and  Jods^ 
nd  the  Reyelatioii  of  John 
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made  in  the  Acts.  In  tnith,  this  supposition  possesses  extreme  pro- 
bability^  and  has  therefore,  hj  all  the  hypotheses  respecting  the 
author  of  the  Epistle^  recommended  itself  most  even  to  recent  in- 
vestigators. The  book  of  Acts  describes  this  man  as  having  pre- 
cisely that  character  of  mind  which  the  author  of  this  Epistle  must 
have  had,  to  judge  from  its  contents.  He  is  stated  (Acts  xviil  24) 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Alexandrian,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures.  Now,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
shows  himself  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  eloquently  maintains  the  deep  and  sublime .  ideas 
which  it  presents.  According  to  the  same  passage,  he  constantly 
overcame  the  Jews  in  conversation  with  them,  and  proved  publicly, 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Undoubtedly, 
in  these  disputes  he  made  use  of  just  such  forcible  expositions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  those  of  which  we  find  so  many  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  were  very  commonly  employed  by 
the  Alexandrians  in  particular.  The  idea  that  Titus,  or  Luke,  or 
Clement,  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  untenable,  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  these  men 
were  Gentiles  by  birth,  and  the  author  declares  himself  a  native 
Jew.  There  would  be  more  reason  for  fixing  upon  Silas  or  Silvanus, 
who  were,  as  we  know,  Paul's  companions,  or,  likewise,  upon  Bar- 
nabas. For  the  last  we  have  even  one  historical  evidence,  as  we 
have  already  remarked.  A  Father  of  the  church,  TertuUian,  ex- 
pressly ascribes  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas.  But,  as  we  have  an  Epis- 
tle written  by  this  assistant  of  the  apostles,  we  are  able  to  see  from 
it  with  perfect  certainty  that  he  cannot  be  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  His  whole  manner  of  writing  and  thinking  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  course  of  ideas  in  this  production.  It  is  true  there 
is  nothing  so  decisive  against  Silas  ;  but,  too,  there  is  nothing 
definite  in  his  favour.  His  peculiar  character  of  mind  is  nowhere 
described,  as  the  character  of  ApoUos  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  Silas  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  is 
a  wholly  unsupported  conjecture.  It  is  true,  too,  it  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture, that  ApoUos  wrote  it ;  but  it  is  a  conjecture  more  probable 
than  could  be  required  or  wished  in  respect  to  opinions  of  any  other 
nature  than  those  in  question. 

But,  though  we  could  assign  the  name  of  the  author,  it  would 
be  of  little  consequence  in  our  investigation.  It  is  sufficient  that 
we  cannot  suppose  Paul  to  have  been  the  author. 

Here,  however,  arises  the  very  difficult  question,  what  we  are  to 
think  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle,  if  its  author  was 
not  an  apostle?  for  the  primitive  church  would  not  receive  the  wri- 
tings of  any  but  these  into  the  collection  of  sacred  books;  and  those 
who  rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  e.  g.y  the  Boman  church, 
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did  ifc  for  the  very  reason,  that  they  could  not  admit  Paul  to  have 
been  its  author.  Must  toe  then  ryect  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  or 
(xt  letxst  esteem  it  less  highly  than  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Tes^ 
lament  J  because  it  was  not  written  by  Pavl  f  This  inquiry  merits 
the  more  careful  consideration^  because  the  contents  of  the  Epis- 
tle are  of  a  very  profound  and  important  nature  to  the  church 
generally^  and  the  evangelical  church  in  particular.  For  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  the  high-priesthood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  is,  in  this  very  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  treated  of  more  at 
length,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  Hence,  the  circumstance  that  the  Epistle  is  not  from 
the  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul  might  give  rise  to  inferences  against  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  which  this  Epistle  in  particular  inculcates. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  ruling  idea  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  canon  was  to  admit  only  apostolic  productions.  For 
although  Mark  and  Luke,  whose  writings  were  acknoiv. edged  by  the 
whole  church,  were  not  apostles,  they  were  in  intimate  connection 
with  Peter  and  Paul,  and  their  works  were  therefore  regarded  as 
properly  the  productions  of  those  apostles.  And  this  principle  was 
perfectly  correct.  Though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  exert  its  power  on  others  besides  the  apostles,  and  might  en- 
able them  to  compose  excellent  productions,  still  it  was  wise  in  the 
ancient  church  to  restrict  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
was  to  serve  as  the  norm  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  exclusively  to  apostolic  writings. 
For  the  apostles,  as  most  immediately  connected  with  our  Saviour, 
had  received  into  their  souls  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  purity 
the  Spirit  of  truth  which  flowed  forth  from  him.  The  more  distant 
the  relation  which  individuals  sustained  to  our  Lord,  the  feebler  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  from  above  upon  them,  and  the  more  e^ily 
might  their  acts  be  affected  by  other  influences.  ^  ^  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  church  should  admit  as  the  norm  of  faith,  only 
such  writings  as  sprang  from  the  most  lively  and  purest  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  apostles.  Otherwise 
there  would  have  been  ground  for  fear  lest  errors,  perhaps  indeed  of 
a  slight  character,  might  have  crept  in,  and  then  been  continued 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  propa- 
gated as  of  sacred  authority.  It  was  such  thoughts  undoubtedly 
which  induced  some  learned  men  to  distinguish  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  certain  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
not  adopted  with  perfect  unanimity  by  the  primitive  church,  from 
those  which  were  properly  canonical  and  universally  acknowledged, 
denominating  the  former  deuiero^anonical.  They  probably  re- 
garded it  as  possible  that  some  error  had  crept  into  those  books, 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  their  contents  generally  ;  and  in 
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order  to  obviate  the  influence  of  such  errors  they  were  desirous  of 
introducing  an  external  separation  of  these  writings  from  those 
which  were  decidedly  apostolical.  But,  with  regard  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews^  we  must  say,  that  this  separation  appears  totally 
unfounded.  Probable  as  it  certainly  is,  that  Paul  did  not  compose 
the  Epistle,  it  is  stiU  certain  that  its  author  wrote  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul,  and  an  influence  indeed  which  exhibits  itself  still 
more  definitely  than  that  of  the  same  apostle  over  the  writings  of 
Luke,  or  of  Peter  over  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  This  position  is  sus- 
tained by  history,  as  well  as  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  in  the 
most  decisive  manner. 

On  the  score  of  history,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  Paul  had  an  essential  share  in  the  composition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  explain  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  entire  oriental  church  attributed  it  to  the  apostle.  This 
view  continued  to  prevail  in  the  East,  even  after  it  was  very  weU 
known  that  the  western  churches,  particularly  that  of  Bome,  held  a 
different  opinion.  The  tradition,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  ^ 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  cannot  have  rested  on  mere  conjecture, 
since  there  was  in  fact  much  in  the  Epistle  itself  which  constrained 
learned  men,  who  in  the  main  shared  the  prevalent  opinion  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  Epistle,  to  resort  to  expedients  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  upholding  the  general  idea  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  solving  the  difficulties  which  this  supposition 
involved.  Such  an  expedient,  for  example,  was  the  idea,  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  that  Paul  might  have  written  the  Epistle  in 
Hebrew,  so  that  we  have  only  a  translation  of  it.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered, too,  that  this  opinion  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  pre- 
vailed in  the  very  countries  to  which  its  original  readers  belonged ; 
and  then  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  only  mode  of  explaining  it  is,  to 
suppose  Paul  to  have  cooperated  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle, 
and  the  first  readers  of  it  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fkct,  and  on  this 
account  to  have  referred  the  Epistle  to  Paul  himself. 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  the  character  of  the  Epistle  itsel£  For^ 
although  the  ancient  observation,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  is  not 
Pauline,  is  perfectly  well  founded,  stiU  the  tenor  of  the  ideas  bears 
a  resemblance,  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  the  writings  of  the 
great  apos:lj  of  the  Gentiles.  If  we  merely  keep  in  mind,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  while 
the  other  Pauline  Epistles  were  all  of  them*  written  to  churches  the 
majority  of  whose  members  were  Gentiles,  we  shall  not  discover  the 
least  thing  in  the  Epistle  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the 

I  Though  the  expression  is  thas  general  in  the  original,  of  course  only  those  Epistiea 
which  are  directed  to  churdies  can  be  here  referred  to.  The  phraseology  is  excepti9n« 
able,  as  some  of  Paul's  letters  are  not  directed  to  chnrohes  at  aU.  but  to  indiriduals. — To, 
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mind  of  PauL  Indeed,  the  main  doctrine  of  the  great  apostle,  that 
in  the  death  of  Jesus  an  offering  of  reconciliation  was  made  for  the 
whole  world,  that  with  and  through  it  all  the  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  Old  Testament  first  obtained  their  fulfilment  as  types  of  what 
was  to  come,  forms  the  central  point  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  it  be  further  considered,  that  there  was  always  a  certain  distance 
of  demeanor  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Jewish  Christians, 
even  the  best  of  them,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  understand  why  Paul 
did  not  write  to  them  himself ;  and  still,  it  must  have  been  his 
heart's  desire  to  exhibit  clearly  and  in  suitable  detail  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  law  and  its  relation  to  Christianity,  which  were  of  a 
profound  nature,  and  drawn  directly  from  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  What  more  obvious  mode  of  presenting  these  to  the  He- 
brews, than  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  or  faithful  friend, 
who,  like  ApoUos,  had  a  correct  apprehension  of  this  relation  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  covenant. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  case,  all  the  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  the  Epistle  are  explained.  In  the  West  it  was 
known  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle.  On  this  account  the 
western  church  denied  that  he  wa,s  the  author,  without  being  able, 
however,  to  designate  any  other  individual  as  the  author.  In  the 
East,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  known  that  he  had  an  influence  in 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  moreover  his  spirit  and  his 
ideas  were  recognized  in  it.  In  the  East,  therefore,  it  was  much 
used ;  in  the  West  less.  In  our  days  we  may  impartially  admit 
that  Paul  was  not  the  vmter  of  the  Epistle,  and  still  maintain  its 
perfect  canonical  authority,  since  the  apostle  certainly  exerted  an 
essential  influence  over  its  composition. 

Thus,  though  this  Epistle  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  which 
have  not  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  antiquity  in  favour  of 
their  apostolic  origin,  still  it  can  be  shown  that  this  want  of  agree- 
ment did  not  arise  &om  any  reaUy  suspicious  state  of  things,  but 
was  occasioned  merely  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  composed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  OATHOLIO   EPISTLES. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  in  early 
times  the  third  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  was 
termed  that  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Greek  word  Catholic 
means  generaiy  in  oppostion  to  partictUar.  Now,  as  the  church 
general,  in  opposition  to  individual  heretical  parties,  was  termed 
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Catholic,  80  the  same  expression  was  used  to  denote  those  writings 
which,  as  universally  acknowledged  and  used,  it  was  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish from  those  which  were  current  only  in  particular  circles. 

The  fiict  that  those  writings,  which,  in  addition  to  the  collections 
called  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle,  were  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
and  apostolical,  were  thus  united  into  one  separate  collection,  pro- 
duced this  advantage,  that  it  became  thus  more  difficult  ever  to  con- 
found them  with  the  many  apochryphal  writings  which  were  spread 
abroad  in  the  ancient  church.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  third 
collection,  however,  there  is  an  obscurity  which  can  never  be  entirely 
dissipated.  At  the  end  of  the  third  and  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  collection  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  first  appears  in 
history  ;  but  who  formed  it,  and  where  it  originated,  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  it  should  have  been  accidentally 
formed,  as  the  position  of  the  Epistles  is  too  peculiar  for  us  to  sup- 
pose this.  The  Epistle  of  James,  which  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mously regarded  as  apostolic,  holds  the  first  place  in  the  collection, 
while  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John,  which  have 
always  been  regarded  as  of  apostolic  authority,  come  afterward. 
This  very  order  of  the  seven  Epistles,,  however,  suggests  to  us,  by 
the  way,  a  probable  supposition  as  to  the  place  where  the  collection 
of  these  Catholic  Epistles  must  have  originated.  James,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  canon,  nowhere  possessed  a  higher 
reputation  than  in  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  for  he  was  a  cousin,  t.  «., 
according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking,  a  brother  to  our  Lord, 
and  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  head 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  we  shall  presently  show  more  at  length. 
In  the  same  countries,  Peter  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as  the 
one  among  our  Lord's  apostles  to  whom,  in  particular,  was  commit- 
ted the  preaching  of  the  Qospel  among  the  Jews.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  originated  in 
Palestine  or  Syria,  and,  out  of  veneration  for  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  the  collection 
gave  to  the  Epistle  of  James  the  first  place,  and  put  those  of  Peter 
next.  The  Epistles  of  John  had  less  interest  for  him,  on  account  of 
his  Judaising  sentiments,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  he  placed  at  the 
very  end.  The  supposition  we  have  made  finds  confirmation  in  the 
fact,  that  a  father  of  the  Palestinian  church,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
CsBsarea,  gives  us  the  first  certain  account  of  the  existence  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 

From  the  various  character  of  the  writings  classed  together  in 
the  collection,  we  may  see  clearly  its  late  origin  ;  for  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  above  (chap,  i.),  that  the  first  Epistles  of  John  and 
that  of  Peter  were  originally,  as  being  very  ancient  and  universally- 
admitted  writings,  connected  with  the  apostle,  so  called,  t.  e.,  the 
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conection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  At  a  later  period,  in  order  to 
leave  these  latter  by  themselves,  the  two  Epistles  were  taken  from 
the  collection  of  Pauline  writings  and  classed  with  the  five  other 
apostolic  Epistles.  These  last,  however,  belonged  to  the  number 
of  those  which  were  universally  admitted  in  primitive  times,  and 
thus  Antilegomena  and  Homologoumena  were  introduced  into  one 
and  the  same  collection.  Still  there  arose  from  this  procedure  one 
advantage,  viz.,  that  the  Epistles  of  the  same  author  were,  as  was 
proper,  brought  together.  Luther,  with  his  excellent  tact,  correctly 
felt  that  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  unsuitably  confound- 
ed writings  which  were  universally  admitted  with  those  which  were 
not,  and  therefore  placed  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John  immedi- 
ately after  those  of  Paul,  and  then  at  the  end,  after  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  letters  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Bevelation  of 
John.  Still,  this  did  not  wholly  do  away  with  the  impropriety,  as 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  also  had  been  disputed  with  special  zeaL 
Had  he,  however,  placed  this  Epistle  likewise  at  the  end  of  the 
New  Testament,  along  with  the  other  Antilegomena,  he  must  have 
disturbed  too  much  the  old  accustomed  arrangement.  He  left  it, 
therefore,  and  also  the  two  smaller  Epistles  of  John,  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  main  Epistle  of  the  two  apostles.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  bearing  of  the  arrangement  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  upon  our  critical  inquiries  is  of  but  secondary  considera- 
tion ;  the  main  point  is  their  internal  character,  and  in  reference  to 
this  no  fault  can  be  found  i^th  the  original  arrangement. 

In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  Catholic  Epistles  generally,  little 
further  can  be  said.  Of  the  Epistles  individually,  we  will  consider 
first  the  three  Epistles  of  John.  As  to  the  first,  and  main  Epistle, 
it,  like  the  (lospel  of  John,  was  always  regarded  by  the  ancient 
church  as  the  production  of  the  Evangelist  of  that  name.  In  mo- 
dem times,  it  is  true,  doubts  have  been  started  in  relation  to  the 
QospeL  But  the  principal  writer  by  whom  they  have  been  sug- 
gested has  himself  since  retracted  them.  Indeed,  it  was  nothing  but 
the  very  striking  similarity  in  style  and  ideas  between  the  Gospel 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which  made  it  necessary,  almost, 
whether  one  would  or  no,  to  extend  the  opposition  against  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Epistle  likewise  ;  for  one  cannot  but  suppose  them  both 
to  have  had  the  same  author,  from  their  resemblance  in  every  pecu- 
liar characteristic.  If,  therefore,  the  Epistle  were  admitted  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Evangelist  John,  the  Gospel  also  could  not  but 
be  attributed  to  him.  But  though  there  may  have  been  a  some- 
what plausible  reason  for  disputing  the  Gospel,  in  the  idea  that  the 
Saviour  is  represented  by  John  very  diflerently  from  the  exhibition 
of  him  in  the  other  Gk>spels,  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  there  is  no 
reason  which  possesses  the  slightest  plausibility  for  disputing  it.    On 
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the  supposition  that  it  is  spurious,  the  error  of  the  whole  ancient 
church  in  referring  it,  without  contradiction,  to  the  Evangelist  John,  • 
would  he  completely  inexplicable,  especially  if  we  carefully  compare 
the  history  of  the  Epistle  with  that  of  the  Evangelist.  John,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  lived  the  longest  of  all  the  apostles,  viz.,  till 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  in 
Asia  Minor.  From  no  country  within  the  limits  of  the  church, 
therefore,  could  we  expect  to  receive  more  accurate  accounts  in  re- 
gard to  the  writings  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord,  than  from 
those  of  Asia  Minor.  Now,  it  is  from  these  very  countries  that  we 
receive  the  most  ancient  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  existence  and 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Instead  of  mentioning  all,  I  will  name 
but  two  of  these  testimonies,  which,  however,  are  so  decisive,  that 
we  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with  all  the  rest  The  first  is  pre- 
sented by  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  This  man  lived,  as  has  been  before  said,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  and  beginning  of  the  second,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Ephesus,  where  the  Evangelist  John  laboured  so 
long  and  so  successfully.  He  knew  not  only  the  Evangelist  John, 
but  other  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  who  were  probably  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy,  particularly  a  certain  Aristion,  and  another 
John,  sumamed  the  Presbyter.  Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a  man,  who  had  at  his  command  so  many  means  of  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty respecting  John's  writings,  could  possibly  be  deceived  in  re- 
gard to  them  ?  We  must,  indeed,  renounce  all  historical  testimony, 
if  we  deny  this  witness  the  capacity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Epistle  of  John. 

The  second  testimony,  however,  is  of  equal  importance.  One 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor, 
makes  use  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  in  the  same  way  as  Papias, ' 
as  thbugh  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  Evan- 
gelist. Now  Polycarp  lived  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the 
flames.  He  had  not  merely  become  acquainted  with  John  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Ephesus,  but  had  even  heard  him  preach  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  was  his  faithful  disciple.  The  testimony  of 
such  a  man,  therefore,  is  likewise  above  all  cavil,  and  is  especially 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  there  never  has  been,  in  later  times,  any 
general  opinion  against  its  genuineness,  either  in  the  Catholic 
church,  or  among  the  adherents  to  any  particular  sect.  Against 
this  weight  of  historical  evidence,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  effected 
by  the  mere  conjectures  of  modem  times  ;  and  at  present  all  theo- 
logians are  perfectly  agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  precious 
relic  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  his  first  Epistle. 

If,  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  such  peii- 
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feet  agreement  of  the  ancient  chnrcli  in  recognizing  their  genuine- 
ness cannot  be  asserted,  the  reason  of  this  lies  entirely  in  a  circum- 
stance, which  also  occasioned  the  tardy  insertion  of  the  pastoral 
letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles, 
yiz»,  that  they  are  directed  to  private  persons,  and  moreover  are  of 
no  very  great  extent  or  veiy  important  contents,  and  thus  awakened 
less  interest  in  their  diffusion. 

The  second  Epietle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  lady  and 
her  family ;  the  third  to  a  Christian  firiend  named  Gains.    Of  the 
private  circumstances  of  these  two  persons  we  know  nothing  but 
what  is  indicated  in  the  letters.    Now,  although  certainly  these  two 
smaller  Epistles  afford  no  important  information  respecting  the 
Gospel,  or  the  history  of  the  ancient  church,  still,  as  estimable  lega- 
^cies  of  the  disciple  who  lay  in  Jesus'  bosom,  they  deserve  a  place 
in  the  canon  as  much  as  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon.    The  oldest 
fathers  of  the  church  express  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  two  Epistles. 
Only  at  a  later  period  do  we  find  certain  individuals  entertaining 
doubts  whether  these  two  Epistles  were  written  by  John' the  Evan- 
gelist.   No  one  regarded  them  as  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, for  we  can  by  no  means  perceive  for  what  purpose  these 
Epistles  could,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  written.    They  aim  at  no 
particular  object,  but  are  merely  expressive  of  the  tenderest  Chris- 
tian love.    Many,  however,  believed  that  another  John,  viz.,  John 
the  Presbytery  before  mentioned,  with  whom  Papias  was  acquainted, 
was  the  author  of  the  Epistles.    This  view  appeared  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  salutations  of  both  Epistles,  John  expressly 
terms  himself  Prc«6^er/  and  as,  moreover,  the  other  John  likewise 
Uved  in  Ephesus,  it  is  possible  they  might  have  been  confounded. 
But  in  modem  times  these  doubts  in  regard  to  the  apostolic  cha- 
racter of  the  two  small  Epistles  have  been  disregarded,  because  the 
style  and  the  sentiments  of  both  Epistles  are  so  entirely  similar  to 
the  style  and  course  of  thought  in  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle, 
that  tiie  idea  of  a  different  author  is  totally  untenable.    Moreover, 
we  are  able  to  show  how  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  might  also 
call  himself  Presbyter.    This  expression  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  Senior,  or  the  German  JElteste.^    In  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  also  among  the  primitive  Christians,  it  was  applied  to  the  prin- 
dpal  persons  in  the  church  (comp.  Acts  xx.  17),  and  was  at  first 
used  in  this  sense  as  exactly  synonymous  with  EpiscopoSy  i.  e., 
bishop.    In  Asia  Minor, 'as  we  know  from  the  writings  of  Papias, 
there  prevailed  a  peculiar  custom  of  speaking,  by  which  the  apostles 
were  called,  as  it  were  by  way  of  distinction,  elders.    Whether  the 
intention  was  thereby  to  denote  the  great  age  of  the  apostles,  or 
*?hether  all  the  churches  were  regarded  as  forming  one  general 
>  Or  the  English  dder^  as  it  is  translated  in  our  version^^TB. 
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church,  and  the  apostles  as  their  presbyters,  is  doubtfuL  It  is  soffi* 
cient  that  the  apostles  were  thus  termed/  hj  way  of  eminence,  for 
in  this  fact  is  e^bited  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  inscriptions 
to  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John.  Thus  the  case  is  the 
same  with  these  two  Epistles  as  with  that  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
primitive  church  adopted  them,  but  not  without  opposition,  and 
therefore  we  must  reckon  them  among  the  AntUegomena  ;  but  still 
the  reasons  which  were  addressed  against  their  apostolic  origin  may 
be  BO  thoroughly  refuted  that  not  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  can 
reasonably  remain  in  regard  to  thenu 

The  fourth  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  is  the  first  Epistle  of 
the  Apostle  Peter.  As  we  have  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Petrine  writings  in  the  canon,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us, 
how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  we  have  so  few  productions  of  Peter, 
and  so  many  of  Paul,  who  was  called  latest  to  be  an  apostle. 
When  we  consider  what  our  Lord  said  to  Peter  :  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  if'  (Matth.  xvi  18),  and  afterwards  : 
'^  Feed  my  lambs''  (John  xxL  15  seq.)^  it  must  seem  strange  that 
the  powers  of  this  rock  of  the  church  should  have  been  exerted  so 
little  in  writings  for  posterity.  It  is  true  the  Gbspel  of  Mark  is 
properly  Peter's  Gospel,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  even  this  falls  into 
the  back-ground  by  the  side  of  Luke  (the  Pauline  Gh)spel),  and  the 
other  Gospels,  so  that  Peter  according  to  the  representation  of  him- 
self in  his  writings,  constantly  appears  insignificant  compared  with 
Paul 

This  fact  finds  a  satis£aK3tory  explanation  only  in  the  relation  of 
the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  general  In  reference  to  this,  they  had  different  destinations. 
Peter,  with  the  twelve,  was  called  particularly  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  Had  the  Jewish  nation  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  Peter  would  then  have  exhibited 
himself  in  all  his  dignity  and  consequence.  But  that  unhappy  na- 
tion hardened  itself  against  all  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Gospel  was  carried  to  the  Gentiles,  because  Israel  rejected  the  grace 
to  which  it  was  called.  Paul  was  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi  17),  and,  as  Christianity 
first  displayed  itself  in  a  flourishing  condition  among  them,  all  the 
other  apostles,  with  the  exception  of  John  alone,  feU  into  the  back- 
ground in  comparison  with  Paul,  both  in  oral  discourse,  as  appears 
from  the  Acts,  and  in  these  written  efibrts,  as  is  shown  by  the  New 
Testament  canon.  It  is,  consequently,  not  at  all  strange  that  Peter 
should  be  represented  by  two  Epistles  of  so  small  a  size,  and  that 
the  second  of  these  is,  moreover,  the  most  disputed  book  in  the 

i  Peter  chUb  himself  in  hia  first  Epistle^  tkfOhuhdder  (1  Pet.  y.  I). 
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whole  New  Testament  canon.  His  being  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Paul  is  rather  in  accordance  with  the  facts  respecting  the  extension 
of  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.   . 

As  to  the  fixst  JEIpistle  of  Peter y  we  have  before  seen  that  it  be- 
longs among  the  Homologoumena^  along  with  the  first  Epistle  of 
John.  In  all  Christian  antiquity  there  was  no  one  who  doubted  the 
genunineness  of  the  Epistle,  or  had  heard  of  doubts  respecting  it. 
And  yet  the  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1)  is  addressed  to  the  Christian 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Christianity  early  gained  great  suc- 
cess, and  where  a  lively  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  in- 
dividual churches.  Here,  of  necessity,  must  have  arisen  soon  an 
opposition  to  this  Epistle,  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  Peter  had 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  churches.  Now,  the  oldest  fathers  of 
the  church  in  Asia  Minor,  Papias  and  Polycarp,  both  made  use  of 
the  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  well  as  that  of  John,  as  a  genuine  apostolic 
production.  This  Epistle  of  Peter  does  not  seem  to  have  made  its 
way  to  Italy  till  a  late  period.  At  least  it  is  wanting  in  the  very 
ancient  catalogue  cited  by  Muratori,  which  probably  exhibits  the 
canon  of  the  early  Roman  church.  We  can  infer  nothing,  however, 
firom  this  absence  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter,  since  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  its  having  been  dis- 
puted in  the  first  three  centuries.  Yet,  in  modem  times,  this  de- 
cided declaration  of  Christian  antiquity  has  been  thought  insu£Scient. 
An  objection  has  been  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  Peter  writes 
from  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v,  13),  while  history  does  not  relate  that  he 
was  ever  in  Babylon  ;  as  also  upon  the  fact  that  he  directs  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers  to  suiBferings  and  persecutions  which  they 
should  endure  (1  Pet.  i.  6 ;  iii.  16  ;  iv.  12  aeq.;  v.  10),  referring,  as 
is  supposed,  to  Nero's  persecutions,  while  he  himself,  it  is  said,  died 
at  Bome  during  this  persecutiou,  and  therefore  could  not  have  ad- 
dressed an  Epistle  from  Babylon  to  those  who  suffered  under  it. 
Both  these  remarks,  however,  are  easily  obviated.  As  to  the  first, 
respecting  the  city  of  Babylon,  we  know  too  little  of  the  history  of 
Peter  to  be  able  to  determine  in  what  places  he  may  have  been, 
and  in  what  not ;  particularly  as  there  were  several  cities  of  this 
name  in  the  ancient  world,  and  it  is  not  specified  which  is  meant  in 
the  Epistle.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  many  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church  understood  the  name  Babylon  to  mean  mystically  the 
city  of  Eome,  which  showed  itself  the  enemy  of  our  Lord  in  the 
persecution  of  the  faithful  (Comp.  Rev.  xviii.  2).  If  this  expo- 
sition be  adopted,  the  second  remark  also  is  at  once  obviated ;  for, 
in  that  case,  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Peter  in  Bome  itself  diuring 
the  persecution,  and  he  gave  the  believers  in  Asia  Minor  Christian 
exhortations  in  reference  to  such  a  grievous  period  among  them« 
Yet,  as  this  explanation  cannot  be  proved  to  be  correct,  we  set  it 
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aside,  and  merely  obseire,  that  in  whatever  Babylon  Peter  may 
have  written  his  Epistle,  his  residence  there  can  be  easily  reconciled 
with  the  exhortations  which  the  Epistle  contains.  For,  though 
these  may  be  referred  to  the  persecution  of  Nero,  they  may  be  un- 
derstood with  equal  propriety  as  referring  to  any  other  persecution, 
since  all  individual  characteristics,  which  could  suit  ordy  this 
first  cruel  persecution  of  the  church,  are  entirely  wanting.  Such 
general  sufferings  as  these  which  Peter  mentions  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  endured  by  the  church  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
as  it  is  always  comprehended  in  the  very  idea  of  a  believer  that  he 
should  excite  opposition  in  those  who  are  of  a  worldly  inclination, 
and  thus  cause  a  combat.  A  more  important  objection  than  these 
two  remarks  is,  that  the  style  and  ideas  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  exhibit  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  and  ideas  of  FauL 
This  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is  too  evident  not  to  be  observed  ;  but 
it  does  not  serve  its  intended  purpose,  viz.,  to  deprive  Peter  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle.  Notwithstanding  all  its  similarity  to 
Paul's  manner,  it  still  maintains  enough  independence  and  peculiar- 
ity to  stamp  it  as  the  production  of  a  man  who  thought  for  himself. 
As  moreover,  when  Peter  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  was  connected  (1 
Pet.  V.  12)  with  the  old  friend  and  companion  of  Paul,  Sylvanus 
(or,  as  abbreviated,  Silas),  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  suppose  that 
Peter  dictated  to  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  alone  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  him. 
In  translating  into  Greek,  Sylvanus,  who,  from  long  intimacy  with 
Paul,  had  become  very  much  habituated  to  his  diction,  may  have 
adopted  many  of  its  characteristics,  and  thus  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  somewhat  Pauline  colouring  which  the  Epistle  possesses. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETEB. 

In  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  its  case  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  first.  The  former  has  always  been  so  violent- 
ly attacked,  and  suspected  on  such  plausible  grounds  of  not  having 
been  written  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  criticism  is  encompassed 
with  as  much  difficulty  in  relation  to  it  as  in  relation  to  any  other 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  And,  moreover,  such  is  the  state  of 
the  matter,  that  the  critical  investigation  of  this  Epistle  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  For,  as  we  remarked  in  Chapter  I.,  while,  in 
regard  to  many  writings  of  the  New  Testament  (e.  g.j  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John),  the  question 
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IB,  not  SO  much  whether  they  are  genuine  or  spurious,  as  who  was 
their  author,  in  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  question 
is,  in  truth,  whether  the  Apostle  Peter  composed  it,  or  some  other 
Peter,  or  somehody  of  another  name,  who  meant  no  harm,  but  still 
purposely  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  readers  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  written  by  Simon  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  our  Lord.  In  the  first 
place,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  not  only  expressly  appropriates 
Peter's  name  and  title,  '^  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  i  1),  but  he  also  states  particulars  respecting 
his  own  life,  which  can  have  been  true  only  of  Peter.  He  says,  for 
instance,  "  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  when 
we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received 
from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven, 
we  heard,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount/'  (2  Pet.  i  16 
— ^18).  These  words,  it  is  clear,  refer  to  the  transfiguration  on  the 
mount  (Matt,  xvii  1,  acq,)  But,  besides  James  and  John,  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  no  one  was  a  spectator  of  this  transfiguration  ex- 
cept the  Apostle  Peter.  If,  therefore,  the  Apostle  Peter  was  not 
the  author  of  this  letter,  the  man  who  not  only  presumed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  name  of  an  apostle,  but  designedly  endeavoured  to 
make*his  readers  think  that  he  was  the  Apostle  Peter,  must  have 
been  a  downright  shameless  imposter  ;  and  his  production  should  by 
no  means  retain  its  place  in  the  canon,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  at  once  thrust  out  of  it. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  viz.,  because  the  necessity  of  which  we 
liave  spoken  has  been  sensibly  felt,  that  the  friends  of  the  work  have 
so  zealously  prosecuted  the  investigation  respecting  it ;  though  cer- 
tainly not  alwpvs  with  due  impartiality  and  coolness.  It  has  been 
forgotten  that  in  truth  very  important  objections  may  be  urged 
against  the  Petrine  origin  of  this  second  Epistle,  and  it  has  been 
attempted  to  establish  its  genuineness  as  firmly  and  incontrovertibly 
as  it  is  possible  to  establish  that  of  other  writings.  The  best 
weapon,  however,  which  can  be  used  in  defence  of  God's  word,  is 
always  truth ;  and  this  compels  us  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  so  firm  and  certain  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  as  of  that  of  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  certainly  the  opponents  of  the  Epistle  err  greatly  when  they 
assert  that  the  spuriousness  of  the  Epistle  can  be  fully  established. 
Such  an  assertion  cannot  but  be  denied  with  all  earnestness,  even 
though,  a0  is  often  the  case,  it  be  connected  with  the  opinion,  that 
the  Epistle  may  notwithstanding  retain  its  place  in  the  canen  as 
hitherto,  and  be  cited  by  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  their  pulpit  in- 
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stractions.  Such  lax  notions  must  be  resisted  with  the  utmost 
moral  sternness.  For,  would  it  not  be  participating  in  the  fraud  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  were  we  to  treat  it  as  the  genuine  pro* 
duction  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  while  we  consider  it  as  spurious  I  K 
it  be  really  spurious,  and  can  be  proved  to  have  gained  its  place  in 
the  canon  only  through  mistake,  then  let  it  be  removed  from  the 
collection  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  from  its  nature  excludes 
every  fraudulent  production.  Christian  truth  would  not  at  all  suffer 
by  the  removal  of  a  single  work  of  so  slight  extent. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  no  such  step  is  necessary. 
The  most  prominent  error  in  the  critical  investigation  of  this  Epistle 
has  been,  that  writers  have  always  striven  to  prove  beyond  objec- 
tion either  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the  production.  It 
has  been  forgotten  that  between  these  two  positions  there  was  a 
medium,  viz.,  an  impossibility  of  satisfactorily  proving  either.  It 
cannot  seem  at  all  strange  that  this  impossibility  should  exist  in  in- 
vestigations respecting  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  determine  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  a  production  even  shortly  after,  or  at  the  very 
time  of,  its  composition,  if  from  any  circumstance  the  decisive  points 
in  the  investigation  have  remained  concealed.  As  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  enth-ely  impossible  to 
come  to  any  decided  result,  so  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  historical  evidence  makes  it  impossible  to  come  to  a  fixed 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter.  It  is  certain 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  reasonable  doubts 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Epistle  ;  still,  so  much  may  be  adduced, 
not  only  in  refutation  of  them,  but  in  the  way  of  positive  align- 
ment for  the  Epistle,  that  these  doubts  are  neutralized.  Only,  the 
favourable  points  do  not  amount  to  a  complete,  objectively  valid 
proof,  and  therefore  a  critical  investigation  of  the  Epistle  does  not 
result  exclusively  to  its  advantage.  Now  this  is  certainly  a  very 
unpleasant  result,  and  one  satisfactory  to  neither  party,  for  men 
commonly  wish  every  thing  to  be  decided  in  an  absolute  manner, 
and  therefore  would  have  the  Epistle  declared  positively  either 
genuine  or  spurious.  But  the  main  object  should  be  the  truth,  and 
not  an  agreeable  result ;  and  faithful,  impartial  examination  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fact  no  perfect  proof  is  to  be  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter.  This  conclusion  affords  us 
the  advantage,  that  we  may  with  a  good  conscience  leave  the  Epistle 
in  its  place  among  the  canonical  books,  since  it  cannot  rightfully  be 
deprived  of  it  until  its  spuriousness  is  decisively  proved.  Now, 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  doctrinal  argument,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual ;  but  at  any  rate  no  one  can 
prohibit  its  use  so  long  as  its  spuriousness  remains  unproved. 
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It  is  time^  however^  to  consider  more  closely  all  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  to  present  there- 
with the  counter  considerations  which  either  invalidate  the  former 
or  argae  the  apostolic  composition  of  the  Epistle.  Now  the  most 
important  circumstance  which  presents  itself  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  is,  that  it  was  to  such  a  degree  unknown  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  Not  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries 
mentions  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  they  all  speak  of  but  one 
Epistle  from  the  hand  of  this  apostle.  Nor  are  there  any  passages 
in  their  writings  which  must  of  necessity  be  citations  from  it. 
Those  passages  which  seem  like  parts  of  it  may  be  explained  either 
on  the  score  of  accidental  coincidence  or  of  mutual  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  not  till  after  Origen's  time,  in  the  third 
century,  that  the  Epistle  came  into  use,  and  even  then  doubts  were 
always  current  in  regard  to  its  apostolic  origin,  and  the  learned 
father  Jerome  expressly  remarks  that  most  denied  it  such  an  origin* 
It  is  true,  this  statement  cannot  refer  to  all  members  of  the  church, 
but  only  to  such  as  were  capable  of  critical  investigations  ;  for  the 
same  father  of  the  church  says  Airther,  that  the  reason  why  most 
denied  it  to  be  Peter's  was,  the  difference  in  style  which  was  ob- 
servable on  comparison  with  the  first ;  and  clearly,  uneducated  per- 
sons were  incapable  of  judging  as  to  such  difference  in  style.  But 
still,  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
t,  c,  in  the  fifth  century,  there  should  be  found  in  the  church  so 
many  opponents  of  the  Epistle. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  in  estimating  the  importance  of 
this  fact  in  relation  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  that  no  definite 
historical  arguments  are  adduced  against  the  Epistle  from  any  quar- 
ter. Recourse  is  had,  not  to  the  testimony  of  individuals,  nor  to  the 
declaration  of  entire  churches,  which  denied  the  Epistle  to  be 
Peter's,  but  merely  to  internal  reasons,  deduced  by  the  aid  of  criti- 
cism. This  is  the  more  strange,  as  it  would  appear  that  this  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  very  same  readers  for  whom 
the  first  was  designed  (Comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  1),  t.  e.,  to  the  Christians 
in  several  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  From  these,  one  would  think, 
there  must  have  proceeded  a  testimony  which  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood against  the  Epistle,  if  Peter  had  not  written  to  them  a 
second  time.  Nor  do  the  fathers  say,  that  the  Epistle  contains 
heresies  or  any  thing  else  totally  unworthy  of  the  apostle  :  indeed 
they  do  not  make  the  slightest  objection  of  this  kind  to  the  charac- 
ter of  its  contents.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  their  objec- 
tions to  other  evidently  fictitioiis  writings,  we  find  them  asserting 
that  they  had  an  impious,  detestable  character,  or  that  historical 
evidence  was  against  their  pretended  apostolic  origin.  From  the 
manner  in  which  history  represents  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  of 
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the  charcby  we  may  suppose  that  their  opinion  respecting  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Epistle  was  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  fact 
that  its  diffusion  was  very  much  delayed.  Since  so  many  writings 
had  been  forged  in  Peter's  name,  the  fathers  of  the  church  probably 
at  once  regarded  an  Epistle  which  came  so  late  into  circulation  with 
some  considerable  suspicion,  and  then  made  use  of  the  difference  in 
language,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  We 
must  therefore  say,  that  no  decisive  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  is  to  be  drawn  from  historical  considerations. 
Although  it  was  but  little  known  in  the  ancient  church,  this  want 
of  acquaintance  with  it  may  haye  been  founded  on  reasons  not  at  all 
connected  with  its  spuriousness  or  genuineness.  How  many  Epistles 
of  Peter  and  other  apostles  may  never  have  been  much  known  ? 
And  still  the  circumstance  that  they  have  not  been  diffused  abroad 
does  not  disprove  their  apostolic  origin. 

Thus,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  themselves  had  recourse  to 
the  internal  character  of  the  Epistle,  it  remains  for  us  likewise  to 
examine  this,  and  as  particular  historical  traditions  respecting  the 
Epistle  were  as  inaccessible  to  these  fathers  as  to  us,  and  the  art  of 
criticism  has  not  been  carried  to  a  high  point  of  cultivation  till  re- 
cently, we  may  lay  claim  to  greater  probability,  as  to  the  result  of 
our  investigation,  than  they  could. 

Among  the  striking  circumstances  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  care- 
ful investigation  concerning  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  first 
which  presents  itself,  is  the  very  ancient  observation,  that  the  style 
of  this  Epistle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  According 
to  the  most  recent  examinations,  the  case  is  really  so.  The  style  of 
the  second  Epistle  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  first,  as  to  make 
it  hardly  conceivable  that  the  same  author  should  have  written  thus 
variously;  particularly  as  the  two  Epistles  must  have  been  written 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other,  it  being  necessary  to 
refer  them  both  to  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  life.  But  we  have 
seen  above,  that  Peter  probably  employed  another  person  to  write 
for  him  when  he  composed  his  first  Epistle ;  now,  how  natural  to 
suppose,  as  Jerome  has  already  suggested,  that  in  writing  the  second 
Epistle  Peter  only  made  use  of  a  different  assistant  from  the  one 
employed  in  writing  the  first,  which  supposition  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains the  difibrence  in  style.  K  it  be  insisted,  however,  that  this 
supposition  is  a  very  violent  one,  we  may  then  admit  that  the 
Epistles  are  in  reaUty  not  apostolic,  but  are  from  Sylvanus,  or  some 
other  writer.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  by  this  hypothesis  we  sur- 
render the  common  opinion,  that  Peter  either  guided  the  pen  him- 
self, or  at  least  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  word  for  word  what  he 
should  write.  But  is  it  at  all  essential  to  admit  that  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  originated  precisely  in  this  way  ?    Is  a  prince's  letter 
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of  less  value,  because  his  secretary  wrote  it,  and  the  prince  himself 
only  signed  it  ?  Do  we  esteem  the  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke  any 
less  because  they  were  not  aposiles  ?  These  last  writings  show  best 
how  the  case  is  to  be  considered.  Say  that  these  two  Epistles  were 
written  by  Sylvanus  or  Mark  ;  is  their  importance  to  us  in  the  least 
diminished^  when  Peter  has  given  them  the  confirmation  of  his 
apostolic  authority,  as  presenting  his  ideas,  his  mode  of  thinking  ? 

This  hypothesis  of  Peter's  having  employed  a  writer  in  the  com- 
position of  the  second  Epistle,  explains,  moreover,  another  remark 
which  it  has  been  usual  to  urge  against  its  apostolic  origin.  If  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  be  compared  with  the  second  chapter  of  this  Epistle, 
there  will  appear  a  very  striking  similarity  between  theuL  This,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
have  arisen  accidentally.  An  impartial  comparison  of  the  two 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Jude  is  the  original,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Epistle  of  Peter.  Now  this  hardly  seems  suitable  for 
the  Apostle  Peter,  considering  him  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 
He,  the  pillar  of  the  church,  should  have  been  the  original  writer, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  strange  that  Jude,  who  held  a  far 
lower  rank,  should  make  use  of  his  production.  On  the  supposition, 
however,  that  Peter  employed  an  individual  to  write  for  him,  the 
latter  might  ha^e  made  use  of  Jude's  Epistle,  and  what  would  be 
totally  unsuitable  for  an  apostle,  would  not  be  at  all  strange  in  his 
assistant.  If  it  be  said  that,  as  Peter  must  have  known  the  use 
which  was  made  of  Jude,  the  circumstance  still  remains  very  strange, 
we  may  suppose  that  both,  Peter  (with  his  assistant)  and  Jude, 
conferred  together  in  regard  to  combating  the  heretics,  and  agreed 
together  in  certain  fundamental  thoughts,  and  that  thus  coincidence 
in  details  was  occasioned  by  their  common  written  ground-work. 
Btill,  it  may  not  be  concealed,  «that,  after  all  attempts  to  explain 
these  appearances,  there  nevertheless  remains  in  the  mind  something 
like  suspicion ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  there  are  certainly  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  the  Epistle,  we  cannot  reganl  its 
genuineness  as  susceptible  of  proof. 

There  are  other  points  of  less  moment,  which  are  usually  brought 
forward  by  the  opponents  of  the  Epistle.  «  Among  these  is  the  pas- 
sage 2  Peter  iiL  2,  in  which  the  writer,  it  is  said,  is  distinguished 
from  the  apostles,  just  as  in  Heb.  ii.  3.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
reading  in  the  former  passage  is  not  perfectly  certain,  since  several 
ancient  versions  give  it  the  same  sense  as  Luther,  who  translates  : 
"  that  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before 
by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  tw,  tJie  apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour*'^    But,  even  though  we  admit  that  to 

1  So,  too,  in  the  English  veraion.  The  question  alluded  to  in  the  text  is,  whether  wo 
ihonld  translate,  ofuBihe  apastUSf  or,  of  the  aposOea  seni  to  tia  (or  to  yout  aooording  to  an* 
other  reading)  ?    See  the  original  Qreek^— Tb. 
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be  the  coirect  reading,  is  one  by  which  the  author  is  distinguished 
from  the  apostles,  we  may  explain  the  passage  by  supposing  that 
the  writer  who  was  employed,  instead  of  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  apostle,  spoke  in  his  own  person.  This  was  certainly  an  over- 
sight, but  not  a  very  great  one  ;  like  that,  e.  7.,  which  occasioned 
the  Evangelists  to  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  the  blind  men  whom  our  Lord  healed,  and  other  points  of  the 
kind.  The  admission  of  such  trifling  oversight  belongs  properly  to 
Q-od's  plan  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  since  literal  coincidence 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to  strong  suspicion  in  regard  to 
the  veracity  of  the  writers  (as  it  would  surest  the  inference  that 
there  had  been  previous  concert  between  them),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  danger  of  confounding  the  letter  with  the 
spirit,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Of  as  little  consequence  is  the  reference  made  to  2  Pet.  iii  15, 
16,  where  Peter  says  of  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  whose  wisdom  he 
extols:  ^^as  also  in  all  his  Epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these 
tilings ;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the 
other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.''  These  words,  it  is 
said,  clearly  suppose  a  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  to  have  been 
current  in  the  church  ;  but  one  cannot  have  been  nj^ade  earlier  than 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  and  consequently  the 
Epistle  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  later  origin.  But  this  as- 
sumption, that  the  collection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  was  first  made 
at  so  late  a  period,  is  by  no  means  susceptible  of  proof.  Indeed,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  we  attempted  to  prove  it  not  improbable  that 
ev<5n  Paul  himself  made  a  collection  of  his  Epistles.  At  all  events, 
no  historical  fact  can  be  adduced  against  this  hypothesis,  and  we 
must  therefore  consider  thus  much  as  certain,  that  the  mention  of  a 
collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  conclude 
against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  whose  history  we  are  in- 
vestigating. 

Thus  is  confirmed  the  position  which  we  laid  down  above,  that 
not  one  of  the  reasons  usually  adduced  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  second  illpistle  of  Peter  is  a  decisive  one.  Notwithstanding,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  impartiality  enjoins  it  upon  us  to  allow 
that,  after  considering  these  reasons,  there  remains  a  feeling  in  the 
mind  which  does  not  permit  us  to  place  this  Epistle  in  the  rank  of 
those  universally  admitted.  We  find  ourselves  constrained  to  resort 
first  to  one  expedient,  then  to  another,  in  order  to  invalidate  the 
arguments  which  make  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Let 
us,  however,  cast  a  glance  at  the  other  side,  and  consider  the  argu- 
ments which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle.    The  impression  made  by  the  genuine  apostolic  manner,  in 
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the  first  and  third  chapters  in  particular,  is  so  heart-stirring,  the 
severe  moral  tone  which  prevails  throughout  them  is  so  forcible,  that 
very  estimable  scholars  have  found  themselves  induced  to  regazd 
these  two  chapters,  or  at  least  the  first,  as  truly  Petrine,  and  the 
second  or  the  last  two  as,  perhaps,  merely  subsequent  additions  to 
the  genuine  Epistle.  This  hypothesis  has  indeed,  at  first  view,  this 
recommendation,  that  we  can  give  proper  weight  to  the  reasons  for 
doubt,  without  being  obliged  to  regard  the  express  statements  re- 
specting Peter  personally  as  having  been  forged.  But  the  close 
connection  of  all  the  chapters  with  each  other,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  language  and  ideas  throughout  the  Epistle  is  too  much  at 
variance  with  the  supposition  of  an  interpolation  of  the  Epistle,  to 
make  it  right  that  it  ^ould  be  admitted. 

Still,  we  cannot  but  allow  the  great  weight  of  the  reason  from 
which  the  hypothesis  took  its  rise,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable piece  of  impudence  for  an  impostor  to  assume  the  person  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  so  as  even  to  speak  of  his  presence  at  the  trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Tabor,  and  venture  to  invent  pr6phecies  of  our 
Lord  to  him  respecting  his  end.  (Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  14).  It  is  true, 
appeal  is  made,  on  this  point,  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  not  so  strange  and  censurable,  it  is  said,  to 
write  imder  another's  name,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  present  day. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  church 
writings  were  much  more  frequently  forged  in  the  name  of  others 
than  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  or  does  not  rather  arise  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  less  methodical  book-transactions  of  the  ancient 
world  it  was  much  easier  to  get  fictitious  writings  into  circulation 
than  it  is  at  present,  on  account  of  the  great  publicity  which  now 
attends  such  transactions.  At  any  rate,  we  must  say,  that  it  was  a 
very  culpable  practice,  if  it  ever  was  common,  to  procure  currency 
for  one's  literary  productions  by  affixing  a  great  name  to  them ; 
and  every  honourable  man  would  have  avoided  it  and  written  only 
in  his  own  name.  Suppose,  however,  it  was  less  offensive  than  now 
to  publish  any  thing  under  an  assumed  name,  we  must  notwith- 
standing protest  in  the  most  earnest  manner  against  the  idea,  that 
a  man  could  permit  himself  fraudulently  to  appropriate  such  points 
firom  the  life  of  him  whose  name  he  used  as  could  be  true  only  of 
the  latter  ;  which  must  be  the  case  in  regard  to  this  Epistle,  if  it 
was  not  written  by  Peter.  Were  this  to  be  done  in  any  case,  the 
use  of  another's  name  would  no  longer  be  a  mere  form  in  writing, 
it  would  rather  be  a  coarse  piece  of  imposture,  such  as  could  not  oc- 
cur without  a  decidedly  wrong  intention ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  new 
and  important  point  in  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter. 
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The  aliemaiive  in  whicli  we  are  thus  placed  is  as  harsli  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  Either  the  Epistle  is  geauine  and  apostolical,  or 
it  is  not  only  spurious  and  foiged^  but  was  forged  by  a  bold^  shame- 
less impostor,  and  such  a  person  must  have  had  an  evil  design  in 
executing  a  forgery  of  the  kind  supposed.  Now  in  the  whole  Epis- 
tle we  do  not  find  the  slightest  thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  er- 
roneous or  as  morally  bad.  Its  contents  are  entirely  biblical,  and 
truly  evangelical.  An  elevated  religious  spirit  animates  the  Epistle 
throughout.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  man  actuated  by  this  spirit 
can  be  chargeable  with  such  a  deception  ?  Or  is  \t  supposed  that 
this  spirit  is  itself  feigned  ?  But  this  idea  plainly  contradicts  itself, 
for  he  who  is  bad  enough  to  forge  writings  cannot  entertain  the  de- 
sign of  extending  a  good  influence  by  his  forgery.  No  forgery  would 
be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  The  design  must  have  been  jto  de- 
fend what  wa§  unholy  in  principle  or  practice  under  cover  of  a  sacred 
name.  The  only  probable  purpose  of  the  forgery  of  the  Epbtlc  is 
this  ;  that  the  unknown  author  of  the  production  wished  to  combat 
the  heretics  described  in  the  second  chapter,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  do  this  with  some  effect,  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  made  use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  in  doing  so.  But  if  a 
man  who  was  honest  (in  other  respects)  could  have  been  induced  to 
enter  upon  such  a  crooked  path,  would  he  not  have  contented  him- 
self with  placing  the  apostle's  name  in  front  of  his  Epistle  ?  Would 
his  conscience  have  permitted  him  to  appropriate  falsely  from  the 
life  of  the  apostle  such  particulars  as  are  narrated  in  the  Epistle  ? 
This  is  really  hard  to  believe,  and  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  chapter  at  least,  which  contains  these  very 
particulars,  sufficiently  prove  how  universal  is  the  feeling  that  tba 
statements  it  contains  cannot  have  been  forged. 

It  is  true  the  case  would  stand  otherwise,  if  it  were  a  well- 
founded  position,  that  the  Epistle  really  contains  erroneous  tenets. 
But  how  tru]y  impossible  it  is  to  establish  this,  is  very  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  points  adduced  as  errors.  In  the  first  place,  one 
is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  passage,  2  Peter  iii.  5,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  the  earth  was  formed  out  of  ^ter  and  in  water  by 
the  word  of  Qod^  It  is  true,  there  are  parallels  to  this  view  of  tb« 
ai3ation  of  the  earth  in  several  mythical  cosmogonies ;  but  is  this 
circumstan.o  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
out  of  water  is  &lse?  Does  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  or 
any  other  passage  in  the  Bible,  contain  any  thing  which  in  the 
slightest  degree  impugns  it?  Or  does  the  condition  of  the  physical 
or  geological  sciences  in  our  day  prove  that  the  earth  certainly  came 
into  existence  in  a  different  manner?    It  will  suffice,  in  regard  to 

1  Oar  Bngliih  Terakm  gives  ft  toiiiewhAt  diflbrent  aeoae  to  this  iMisage ;  but  pnlbMf 
te  traulAtioo  aboro  oonTejt  netrlj,  if  not  ezioUy,  its  tme  dgniiksfttioo.— Til 
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this  pointy  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  formation  of  the  earth 
out  of  water  was  taught  by  the  celebrated  De  Luc,  not  to  mention 
many  men  of  less  note.  At  the  most,  then,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  there  is  something  openly  and  definitely 
stated  which  is  not  found  thus  stated  in  any  other  book  of  the  Bible ; 
though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion ("  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters")  is 
susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation,  as  to  convey  the  idea  which  is 
more  plainly  declared  in  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  Thus  there  is  no  ground  for 
talking  about  an  error  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  respecting  another  position,  that  the  doctrine 
(also  presented  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter) 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is  erroneous.  For  it 
can  by  no  means  be  shown  in  regard  to  this  second  idea,  that  it 
contradicts  the  common  statement  of  the  Bible,  or  contains  any 
thing  incorrect.  Indeed,  there  are  other  passages^  likewise,  that 
contain  an  intimation,  at  least,  of  the  same  thing  which  is  here 
openly  stated.  (Comp.  Isaiah  U.  6  ;  Zeph.  iii  8).  And  so  &,r  are 
the  similar  mythical  accounts  in  other  religions  from  arguing  any 
thing  wrong  in  this  idea,  that  we  should  rather  consider  the  coinci* 
dence  of  the  mythical  accounts  with  the  biblical  doctrine  as  a  confir- 
mation of  the  real  verity  of  the  former. 

If,  therefore,  we  put  together  all  which  has  been  said  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  thus  much  is  certainly  clear,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  respecting  the 
Epistle,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  constitute  a  formal  proof  of 
their  spuriousness.  True,  the  suspicious  points  cannot  be  so  per- 
fectly obviated,  that  every  doubt  will  disappear.  Some  uncertainty 
will  remain  in  the  miod.  Still  the  positive  arguments  in  behalf  of 
its  genuineness  so  far  allay  these  doubts  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  subjective  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epis- 
tle. But  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  which  shall  be  of  perfect  valid- 
ity and  be  generally  acknowledged  can  no  more  be  attained  than 
such  a  proof  of  its  spuriousness  ;  and,  therefore,  there  will  always 
be  something  dubious  in  the  position  of  this  Epistle.  The  ancient 
fitthers  of  the  church  endeavoured  to  express  this  uncertainty  by  the 
term  AntUegomena^  and  later  teachers  in  the  evangelical  church  by 
the  designation  Dcvtero-^canonical  writinga^  among  which  this  Epis- 
tle is  reckoned.  Attempts  to  remove  all  the  obscurity  which  en- 
velopes the  facts  in  regard  to  this  Epistle  will  probably  always  prove 
vain,  from  the  want  of  historical  accounts  respecting  the  use  and  dif« 
fusion  of  it  in  primitive  times. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JAMES  AND  JUOE. 

Ik  investigating  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude^  the  question 
is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  not  so  much  whe- 
ther they  are  genuine  or  spurious,  as  who  was  their  author.  This 
may  seem  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  authors  of  both  of  them  men 
tion  themselves  in  the  salutations,  which  is  not  the  case  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  Jude,  for  the  purpose  of  designa- 
ting himself  still  more  definitely,  adds  the  circumstance  that  he  waa 
the  brother  of  James.  But,  as  both  these  names  were  very  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  relations  between  the  persons  of  this 
name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  quite  involved,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  inquiry,  what  James  and  what  Jude  were  the  authors 
of  the  Epistles  which  we  are  considering.  Now,  if  it  should  be 
probable,  on  investigation,  that  the  authors  of  the  two  Epistles  were 
not  apostles  (t.  e.  among  the  number  of  the  twelve  disciples),  then 
will  arise  a  second  inquiry,  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistles? 

The  first  question  is,  how  many  persons  of  the  name  of  James 
and  Jude  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  or  by  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers?  From  the  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt. 
X.  2  acq.;  Mark  iil  13  seq.;  Luke  vi.  12  seq.;  Acts  I  13  8eq,)j  we 
perceive  that  two  individuals  among  them  were  named  James.  The 
first  was  the  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John,  a  son  of  Zebedee  and 
Salome  ;  this  James  is  often  mentioned  in  the  evangelical  history. 
His  brother  Peter,  and  himself,  were  of  aU  the  apostles  the  most 
intimate  with  our  Lord.  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  and 
at  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gtethsemane.  According  to 
Acts  xiL  2,  Herod  killed  him  with  the  sword  a  few  years  after  our 
Lord's  ascension.  As,  therefore,  this  James  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  eyents  very  early,  he  does  not  cause  much  difficulty  in  the 
investigation.  The  second  James  is  termed  the  son  of  AJphsBUS, 
and  of  this  apostle  we  have  so  uncertain  accounts,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  much  respecting  him. 

As  there  were  two  individuals  of  the  name  of  James  among  the 
twelve,  80  there  were  two  Judes.  One,  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  of 
course  is  not  concerned  in  this  investigation.  He  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  any  one  else  ;  especially  as  he  had  the  surname  Isca- 
riot  from  his  birth-place  Carioth.  The  second  Jude,  it  would  seem, 
bore  many  names ;  for  while  Luke  (in  the  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the 
Acts)  calls  him  Jude  the  son  of  James,  Matthew  and  Mark  call 
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him  Bometimes  Thaddeus,  and  sometimes  Lebbeus.  It  was  not  at 
all  uncommon  among  the  Jews  for  one  man  to  bear  several  names ; 
andy  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  validity  of  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus,  and  Jude^  the  son  of  James,  are  the 
same  individuals.  In  John  xiv.  22,  a  second  Jude  among  the  twelve 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  Jude  (Judas)  the  traitor,  who  is 
termed  Iscariot ;  and  hence  the  name  Jude  may  have  been  the  one 
by  which  the  former  was  most  commonly  designated. 

Now  did  we  know  with  perfect  certainty  that  the  authors  of  the 
Epistles  under  consideration  were  of  the  number  of  the  twelve,  it 
would  be  easy  to  fix  upon  the  individuals  ;  James,  the  son  of  Al- 
phsBus  must  have  written  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  Jude,  the  son 
of  James,  that  of  Jude.  But  as  Jude  (v.  1)  calls  himself  the  bro- 
ther of  James,  he  must  either  mean  another  man  of  this  name 
known  to  his  readers,  or  we  must  suppose  the  term  brother  to  signi- 
fy step-brother  or  cousin,  as  indeed  tlie  word  is  often  used  in  He- 
brew. For  the  opinion  of  some,  that  in  the  catalogues  of  the  apos- 
tles (see  Luke's  Gospel  and  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  Jude  is  not 
called  the  son  but  the  brother  of  James,  must  be  totally  rejected, 
because,  though  it  is  true  that  sometimes  the  word  brother  is  to  be 
supplied  for  the  genitive  following  a  proper  name,  this  is  only  the 
case  when  it  is  clear  from  the  connection  what  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  apostolic  catalogue,  however,  son  is  everywhere  else  to  be  sup- 
plied for  the  genitive  ;  and  hence  it  is  incredible  that  in  the  case  of 
Jude  alone  brother  must  be  added. 

But  that  the  authors  of  these  two  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude 
were  among  the  number  of  jthe  twelve  is  very  uncertain  (indeed, 
as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  improbable),  and  on  that  account  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  difficult  question,  what  persons  of  these 
names  wrote  the  Epistles?  The  following  reasons  show  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  idea  that  the  authors  of  the  Epistles  were  apostles. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fathers  of  the  church  speak  of  another  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  another 
Jude,  likewise  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  as  the  authors  of  the  Epis- 
tles ;  and,  moreover,  these  were  disputed  by  many,  and  reckoned 
among  the  Antilegomena,  clearly  for  this  reason  lilone,  that  it  was 
supposed  perfectly  correct  to  regard  them  as  not  apostolical.  Thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  fitthers,  there  were  beside  the  two  Jameses  and 
Judes  among  the  twelve,  two  other  persons  of  these  names,  called 
brothers  of  our  Lord,  These  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  Matt, 
xiii  55,  with  two  other  brothers  of  our  Lord,  Simon  and  Joses,  and 
with  sisters  of  his  whose  names  are  not  given.  They  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  of  the  apostolic  age  (Acts  xv.  13  aeq.; 
(JaL  i.  19  ;  ii  9),  particularly  James,  who  is  designated  with  Peter 
and  John  as  a  pillar  of  the  church.    According  to  the  fathers  of  the 
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churchy  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerasalem,  and  the  description 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  his  positi<in  and  operations  per- 
fectly accords  with  this  statement  According  to  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  vrnieVyJosephtMy  and  a  very  ancient  Christian  historian, 
named  HegesippuSy  this  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  died  a 
martyr's  death  at  Jerusalem  shortly  before  its  destruction.  He  pos- 
sessed such  authority  and  such  reputation  for  piety  among  the  Jews, 
that,  according  to  Josephus,  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  a  pun- 
ishment from  heaven  for  the  execution  of  this  just  man«  James  was 
succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  by  another  brother  of  our 
Lord,  viz.,  Simon  (Matth.  xiii.  55),  who,  as  well  as  the  third  brother 
Jude,  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  t. «.,  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  According  to  the  account  of  Hege- 
sippus,  Simon  also  died  a  martjrr's  death,  like  his  brother  ;  of  the 
manner  of  Jude's  end  nothing  definite  is  known.  Although,  how- 
ever, we  find  these  brethren  of  our  Lord  labouring  with  ardent 
Christian  zeal  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  still,  in  the  life- 
time of  our  Lord  they  did  not  believe  on  him.  This  we  are  told  by 
John  expressly  (vii.  5),  and  therefore,  we  do  not  observe  these 
brethren  of  Jesus  among  the  disciples  until  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  (Acts  i.  14).  Probably  the  vision  with  which  (ac- 
cording to  1  Cor.  XV.  7),  James  was  favoured,  was  the  means  of  con- 
vincing them  all  of  the  Divine  dignity  of  our  Lord,  which  hitherto, 
perhaps  on  the  very  account  of  their  close  relationship  to  him  by 
blood,  they  had  been  unable  to  credit.  It  is  true  the  expression, 
brothers  of  our  Lord^  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  what  the 
words  strictly  signify ;  for  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  appears 
not  to  have  had  any  other  children.  The  passages  Matth.  i  25, 
Luke  ii  7,  in  which  Jesus  is  called  ihQ  firstborn  son  of  Mary,  prove 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  since,  if  no  more  children  follow,  the  only 
son  is  also  the  first-born.  If  the  statements  of  Scripture  respecting 
these  brethren  of  our  Lord  be  put  together,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  children  of  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are 
intended  by  the  expression.  This  sister  of  Mary  was  likewise 
named  Mcgy,  and  was  the  wife  of  a  certain  Cleophas.  She  stood 
with  the  mother  of  Jesus  beneath  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  as  did  also 
Mary  Magdalene  (John  xix.  25).  This  same  Mary  is  called  in  the 
paroilel  passage  of  Mark  (xv.  40)  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and 
of  Joses.  Here,  then,  are  named  two  of  the  persons  who  in  Matth. 
xiii  55,  are  termed  brothers  of  our  Lord.  Nothing,  therefore,  is 
more  natural,  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Mary  had  any  other  chil- 
dren, than  to  suppose  that  these  so-called  brethren  of  our  Lord  were 
his  cousins,  the  sons  of  his  mother's  sister.  As  it  is  probable  that 
Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus,  died  at  an  early  period  (for  he  is 
not  mentioned  after  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
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Jefms'  uge)^  Mary  perhaps  wont  to  live  with  her  sister^  and  thus 
Jesus  grew  up  with  the  sons  of  the  latter,  which  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  it  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  give  credit  to  his  Divine 
authority.  It  was  very  common  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  to  term 
couans  brothers.  Hence  in  Gkn.  xiii.  8,  Abraham  and  Lot^  who 
were  cousins^  are  termed  brothers.  If  we  were  to  take  the  word 
hroOier  in  its  literal  sense,  and  regard  the  four  brothers  of  our  Lord 
mentioned  in  Matth.  ziiL  55  as  own  children  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  we  should  have  to  suppose  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  the  two  mothers  of  the  same  name  had  also  children  named 
alike.  Now,  as  we  nowhere  find  mention,  first  of  our  Lord's 
brethren,  and  then  of  his  cousins,  but  the  same  relations  are  always 
referred  to,  this  supposition,  cannot  be  admitted.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  another  supposition,  according  to  which  two  of  these  so- 
called  brethren  of  our  Lord,  viz.,  Jude  and  James,  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve.  For  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  name  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  Greek  one,  Oleophas  (abbreviated  Klopas),  viz,, 
Chalpai,  may  also  in  Greek  become  Alphaeus.  Thus  James  tiie  son 
of  Alpheeus  would  be  equivalent  to  James  the  son  of  Cleophas. 
Now,  it  is  true,  that  on  the  score  of  philology  nothing  can  be 
reasonably  objected  against  this  supposition ;  but,  its  validity  is  over- 
ihrown  by  the  fact  that  one  and  the  same  writer  (viz.  Luke),  pre- 
sents both  forms.  Although  the  name  could  be  differently  expressed 
in  Greek,  at  least  the  same  writer  would  always  have  followed 
the  same  mode.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  in- 
admissible to  supply  the  word  brotJier,  instead  of  sony  after  the 
name  Jude.  Lastly,  it  is  a  decisive  circumstance,  that  in  John  vii. 
5  it  is  most  expressly  stated  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  be- 
lieve on  him.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  they  should  have 
been  of  the  number  of  the  twelve.  Consequently,  the  New  Testae 
ment  mentions,  besides  the  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  early  exe- 
cuted, two  other  persons  of  this  name,  first  the  apostle,  who  was  a 
son  of  AlphsBUS,  and  next,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  too,  the  New  Testament  mentions,  besides 
the  Apostle  Judef,  who  was  the  son  of  a  certain  James^  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  another  Jude  who,  likewise,  was  a  brother  of  our 
Lord,  and  lived  to  a  late  period  (till  the  time  of  Trajan),  in  Pales- 
tine. That  these  two  brothers  of  our  Lord,  and  not  the  apostles, 
were  the  authors  of  our  Epistles,  has  been  already  intimated  and 
•rill  now  be  more  fully  shown. 

Of  great  importance,  and  indeed  almost  decisive  by  itself,  is  the 
circumstance,  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  refer  the  Epistle  of 
James  to  the  brother  of  our  Lord  of  that  name ;  and,  too,  the 
fathers  who  lived  in  that  very  region  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  this  celebrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  viz.,  the  east.    Here 
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they  might  and  must  have  had  the  most  exact  accounts  respecting 
this  diystinguished  man,  and  information  as  to  his  writings  must  hare 
spread  itself  very  readily  from  Jerusalem  to  the  neighbouring  coim-* 
tries  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  historical  testimony  is  confirmed 
very  strongly  by  the  great  agreement  which  exists  between  the  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle  and  the  communications  which  are  made  by 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Hegesippus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  pecuUar  habits  of  James.  According  to  the  account  of 
this  writer,  James  distinguished  himself  by  forms  of  piety  which 
were  very  like  those  inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  fasted 
and  prayed  a  great  deal,  so  that,  as  Hegesippus  relates,  probably 
with  some  exaggeration,  his  knees  had  become  c^ous.  According  to 
the  New  Testament,  too  (comp.  Actsxv.  with  Gal.  ii,  12),  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
Christians.  He,  therefore,  undoubtedly  observed  the  Mosaic  law, 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
sanctity  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament.  That,  however,  this  en- 
deavour' was  not  a  narrow-minded  one,  as  among  the  Ebionites,  but 
a  liberal  one,  as  among  the  Nazarenes,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts,  according  to  which  he  did  not,  along  with  the 
obstinate  Judaizers,  desire  to  impose  the  observance  of  the  law  upon 
the  Gentiles,  but  only  adhered  to  it  himself,  as  a  pious  practice  of 
his  fathers.  Still  his  whole  disposition  leaned  somewhat  to  the  side 
of  the  law,  and  this  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Epistle. 

The  same  is  true  of  Jude  likewise.  BKs  very  designation  of  him- 
self as  a  brother  of  James  can  leave  no  doubt  that  he  desired  to 
represent  himself  as  the  brother  of  that  James  who  was  so  celebra- 
ted, the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  does  not  call  himself  an 
apostle,  any  more  than  James.  Both  term  themselves  merely  serv- 
ants of  Jesus  Christ,  neglecting  from  modest  humility  to  make  any 
mention  of  their  relationship  by  blood  to  our  Lord.  We  have  no 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  in  regard 
to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The  later  fathers,  e.  gr., 
Jerome,  call  him  an  apostle,  but  they  did  not  for  that  reason  mean 
a  difierent  Jude  ;  only,  as  might  very  easily  happen,  considering  the 
confused  accounts  we  have  of  these  men,  they  sometimes  placed 
Jude  the  brother  of  our  Lord  among  the  number  of  the  twelve,  con- 
trary to  John  viL  5. 

Another  as  important  reason  for  believing  that  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  not  the  Apostle  James,  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  is  the  circumstance  that  it  was  reckoned  among  the 
Antilegomena.  Doubts  did  indeed  arise,  but  not  till  a  pretty  late  day. 
Clement  of  Bome,  Hennas,  and  Irenaeus,  make  use  of  the  Epistle 

1  The  original  reads  Schreihent  which  I  take  to  be  clearly  a  mistake  for  Sfy^ber^  and 
translate  aixnrdingly.— Tb. 
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withoat  scrapie.  Origen  firsts  then  Eusebius^  mention  doubts. 
Now,  as  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Epistle's 
having  been  regarded  as  forged  in  James'  name,  the  ground  of  doubt 
can  have  been  no  other  than  that  it  was  questionable  whether  an 
Epistle  of  any  one  not  an  apostle  could  claim  admission  into  the 
canon.  Jerome  observes,  that  certain  individuals  believed  the  Epistle 
of  James  to  have  been  forged  by  some  one  in  his  name.  This  opin- 
ion, however,  is  entirely  devoid  of  probability,  because  in  such  case 
the  author  would  not  have  neglected  to  ascribe  the  dignity  of  apostle 
to  the  James  whom  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  that  it  might  be  more  sure  of  admission  into  the  canon. 
Those  persons,  therefore,  of  whom  Jerome  speaks,  and  who  undoubt- 
edly resided  in  the  west,  probably  entertained  doctrinal  scruples 
respecting  the  Epistle.  In  the  west,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  the 
centre  of  the  western  churches,  special  regard  was  felt  for  Paul  and 
his  doctrines.  Now,  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James  was 
supposed  to  contain  erroneous  notions  in  contrariety  to  Paul,  be- 
cause as  was  thought,  it  inculcated  justification  by  works  insfead  of 
by  faith.  This  passage  even  misled  Luther  into  a  rejection  of  the 
Epistle  of  James.  In  his  preface  to  it  he  says,  '^  This  James  does 
nothing  but  urge  his  readers  to  the  law  and  to  works,  and  his  man- 
ner is  so  confused  that  I  imagine  he  was  some  pious  man  who  had 
gathered  a  few  sayings  from  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  put 
them  down  upon  paper.  .  .  .  Hence  the  Epistle  ^of  James  is  but 
a  strawy  Epistle  ;  it  has  by  no  means  an  evangelical  tone/' 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  it  has  been  proved,  by  very 
thorough  and  impartial  investigations,  that  this  harsh  judgment  of 
Luther  is  certainly  unfounded,  together  with  the  apprehensions  of 
the  ancient  fathers  mentioned  by  Jerome. 

James  only  opposed  misconstructions  and  perversions  of  Paul's 
real  doctrine,  not  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself.  The 
two  great  teachers  of  the  church  are  essentially  one  in  sentiment ; 
only  they  had  reference  to  different  heresies,  and  thus  their  language 
wears  a  different  aspect.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Gala- 
tians,  Paul  presents  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  justification  thereby, 
in  opposition  to  the  reliance  which  the  Jews  placed  on  works. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  opposes  a  dead  imaginary  faith,  which, 
without  any  renovating  influence  over  the  heart  and  mind,  lulls  a 
man  into  the  sleep  of  sin,  instead  of  making  him  active  in  works  of 
love.  If  we  thus  consider  the  language  of  the  two  apostles  with 
reference  to  the  positions  which  they  respectively  opposed,  we  shall 
perceive  the  most  perfect  unity  between  these  two  teachers  of  the 
church,  notwithstanding  all  their  freedom  and  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner. Though  they  taught  the  same  doctrines,  their  point  of  view 
was  different.    Paul  had  a  predominant  leaning  towards  faith,  not 
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meaniDg  by  any  means,  however,  to  deny  that  it  must  bear  good 
works  as  its  fruit ;  James  directed  his  attention  more  to  the  fruit, 
without,  however,  disparaging  the  root  of  fidth  from  which  alone 
they  could  spring.* 

Thus,  leaving  wholly  out  of  view  the  influence  of  doctrinal  ideas, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  was  only 
whether  the  Epistle,  as  proceeding  from  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
who  was  not  an  apostle,  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
canon.  The  East,  in  general,  maintained  that  it  should,  because 
James  had  exerted  so  much  influence  in  that  region  ;  the  Christians 
of  the  West  were  less  favourable  to  it.  In  reality,  then,  the  question 
was  not  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  but  in  regard 
to  the  rank  of  James,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  apostles  in  respect  to  the  abundance  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
poured  out  upon  him,  so  that  a  writing  of  his  might  be  received 
into  the  canon  as  a  norm  of  faith  and  practice  for  all  future  genera- 
tions of  Christians  ;  a  question  which  we  will  soon  consider  further. 

In  regard  to  this  second  point,  likewise,  the  case  is  the  same 
with  the  Epistle  of  Jude  as  with  that  of  James  ;  except  that  in  the 
accounts  concerning  this  Epistle  given  by  ancient  fathers  we  do  not 
find  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Epistle  was  ever  regarded  as  the 
production  of  an  impostor  who  forged  it  in  Jude's  name.  Such  a 
supposition  respecting  this  Epistle  is  extremely  improbable.  In 
such  case,  would  an  impostor  have  contented  himself  with  designa- 
ting Jude  as  the  "  brother  of  James."  Would  he  not  at  least  have 
expressly  called  him  an  apostle  of  our  Lord,  in  order  to  gain  a  place 
for  the  Epistle  in  the  canon  ?  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  of  op- 
position to  the  Epistle,  which  caused  it  to  be  placed  among  the  An- 
tilegomena,  we  must  refer  it  all  to  a  refusal  to  accord  to  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  sufficient  consideration  to 
procure  its  admission  into  the  canon.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  likewise,  the  point  in  question  is,  not  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle,  but  only  the  personal  standing  of  the  author,  which  by 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  was  considered  equal  to  that  of  an 
apostle,  and  by  others  inferior.  The  investigation  of  this  question, 
then,  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  admission  of  two  productions  of 
writers  who  were  not  apostles  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
remains  for  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

Now,  whether  it  be  said,  that  the  church  has  forsaken  its  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  no  writing  into  the  canon  which  was  not  either 
written  by  an  apostle  or  composed  under  his  supervision  and  author- 
ity, in  admitting  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude ;  or  that  they  in- 

1  See  more  complete  diacusaions  of  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  Paul  and  James 
on  the  subject  of  faith  and  works,  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  yoL  iii.,  p.  189,  and  yoL  iYi, 
p.  683.— Ta. 
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deed  adhered  to  their  principle,  but  erred  in  regarding  James  and 
Jude,  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  they  correctly  ascribed  the 
Epistles,  as  apostles,  and  therefore  admitting  their  Epistles  into  the 
canon — either  way,  it  would  seem  as  though  we  of  the  present  day 
w;ero  entitled  to  charge  antiquity  with  mistake  respecting  these 
Epistles.  As  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  the  case  certainly  seems  to  be 
as  we  have  here  stated  it.  It  was  written  by  one  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  by  a  man  of  whose  acts  and  character  we  know  nothing 
further ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  sustain  the  scruples  of  many  of  the 
ancients  in  regard  to  its  being  canonicaL  Moreover,  it  contains 
nothing  which  is  not  also  found  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  so 
that  the  church  could  dispense  with  it  without  suffering  the  slight- 
est loss.  We  might  therefore  be  disposed  to  consider  this  Epistle 
as  a  deutero-canonical  production,  which  was  received  into  the  canon 
only  at  a  late  period  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  advisable  to 
preserve  every  writing  of  the  days  of  the  apostles  than  to  reject  any 
thing  which  might  be  of  apostolic  origin.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  use  of  Jude's  Epistle  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter 
must  be  considered  an  apostolic  confirmation  of  the  former,  if  the 
latter  be  acknowledged  genuine.  Both  productions,  therefore,  stand 
or  fall  together.  The  impossibility,  however,  of  proving  beyond 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  will  not  permit 
the  friends  of  these  Epistles  to  entertain  any  thing  more  than  a  sub- 
jective  conviction  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  Jude. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  Epistle  of  James.  For 
this  remarkable  man  appears,  both  according  to  the  New  Testament 
and  according  to  the  fathers  of  the  church,  to  have  occupied  a  very 
influential  position.  It  is  true  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  ;  but  the  fact  that  our  Lord  appeared  to  him  separately,  as 
he  did  to  Peter  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  indicates  his  consequence  ;  as  does 
also  the  circumstance  that  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
especially  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  of  whom  James 
seems  to  have  been  the  real  head.  Hence  in  Gal.  iL  9,  this  man, 
with  Peter  and  John,  is  called  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and  Josephus 
represents  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  among  the  Jews 
to  have  been  so  great,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  was  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  for  his  death.  Although, 
therefore,  James  was  no  apostle,  and  moreover,  no  one  of  the  twelve, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  afforded  his  confirmation  to  the  Epistle,  still  the 
church  might  well  have  considered  itself  entitled  to  insert  the  pro- 
duction of  so  influential  a  man  in  the  canon.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  James  was  in  a  precisely  parallel  situation  to  that  of 
Paul  (who  too  was  not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve,  and  still  en- 
joyed apostolic  dignity)  ;  except  that  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  our  Lord  which  was  vouchsafed  to  James,  and  the  commissions 
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which  were  entrasted  to  him,  we  have  not  such  particuUr  informa- 
tion as  is  famished  us  hy  the  Acts  respecting  his  appearance  to 
PanL  Tet  passing  by  this,  we  cannot  but  declare,  that  an  apostolic 
confirmation  of  a  particular  book,  such  as  we  suppose  in  the  case  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  according  to  the  testimony  of  histoiy,  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  testimony  which  we  have  from  Paul's  own  mouth 
respecting  James.  He  is  designated,  along  with  Peter  and  John,  as 
a  pillar  of  the  whole  church  of  God  upon  earth,  and  thus,  though 
not  one  of  the  twelve,  still  placed  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  pro- 
per apostles ;  and  hence  no  objection  at  all  can  be  made  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  Epistle  by  the  church.  She  has  not,  in  receiving  it, 
deviated  at  all  from  her  principles  ;  indeed,  she  has  thereby  rather 
applied  them  in  their  real  spirit,  not  rigorously  restricting  the  idea 
of  apostolical  estimation  to  the  number  of  the  twelve,  but  referring 
it  to  the  fulness  and  power  of  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  life.  This, 
however,  as  appears  from  the  Epistle  itself,  and  from  history,  was 
possessed  in  its  utmost  potency  by  James,  as  well  as  Paul,  on  which 
account  the  Epistle  of  the  former  richly  merits  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  BEVELATION  OF  JOHN. 

The  sublime  book  which  concludes  the  New  Testament,  the 
Kevelation  of  St.  John,  (6  ^eoXoyog,)  with  its  wonderful  images  and 
visions,  has  met  with  a  more  extraordinary  fate  than  any  other  writ- 
ing of  the  New  Testament.  The  impressive  and  absorbing  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  has  seldom  permitted  any  one  to  examine 
it  with  cool  impartiality,  and  while  some  have  become  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  the  book,  others  have  appeared  as  its  most  vio- 
lent opponents,  not  only  rejecting  the  work  as  not  apostolical,  or  as 
forged,  but  even  reviling  it  as  the  production  of  an  heretical  spirit. 
Thus  it  has  happened,  that,  while  no  production  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  exhibit  more  and  stronger  historical  evidence  of  its  genu- 
ineness and  its  apostolic  authority  than  the  Revelation,  none  has 
met  with  more  antagonists ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  its  antagonists 
are  men  who  have  merited  much  gratitude  from  the  church  for  their 
struggles  in  behalf  of  the  truth.  Among  these  is  Luther,  who 
shows  himself  a  determined  opponent  of  John's  Revelation.  He 
says,  in  his  preface  to  it : 

"  There  are  various  and  abundant  reasons  why  I  regard  this  book 
as  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetic.    First  and  foremost ;  the  apes- 
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ties  du  not  make  use  of  visions,  but  prophesy  in  dear  and  plain 
language  (as  do  Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ  also,  in  the  Gospel)  ;  for  it 
is  becoming  the  apostolic  office  to  speak  plainly  and  without  figure 
or  vision,  respecting  Christ  and  his  acts. — ^Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
&r  too  arrogant  for  him  to  enjoin  it  upon  his  readers  to  regard  this 
his  own  work  as  of  more  importance  than  any  other  sacred  book, 
and  to  threaten  that  if  any  one  shall  take  aught  away  from  it,  Gh>d 
will  take  away  from  him  his  part  in  the  book  of  life  (Rev.  xxii  19). 
Besides,  even  were  it  a  blessed  thing  to  believe  what  is  contained  in 
it,  no  man  knows  what  that  is.  The  book  is  believed  in  (and  is 
really  just  the  same  to  us)  as  though  we  had  it  not ;  and  many 
more  valuable  books  exist  for  us  to  believe  in.  But  let  eveiy  man 
think  of  it  as  his  spirit  prompts  him.  My  spirit  cannot  adapt  itself 
to  the  production,  and  this  is  reason  enough  for  me  why  I  should 
not  esteem  it  very  highly." 

From  this  strong  language  of  the  great  Beformer  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  how  repulsive  the  contents  of  the  Revelation  were  to  him. 
As  he  termed  the  Epistle  of  James  a  strawy  Epistle,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  to  contradict  Paul's  doctrine  in  regard  to  faith,  so  he 
rejected  the  Bevelation,  because  the  imagery  of  the  book  was  unin- 
telligible to  him.  This  was  obscure  to  him  from  the  &ct  that  he 
could  not  thoroughly  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  Grod's  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Revelation,  and  forms  the  proper 
centre  of  eveiy  thing  contained  in  it. 

The  same  point  has  at  all  times  in  the  church  operated  very 
powerfiilly  upon  the  judgments  of  learned  men  in  regard  to  the 
Bevelation ;  and  therefore  we  must,  before  any  particular  examina- 
tion of  this  production,  make  some  general  observations  on  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  doctrinal  views  generally,  and  the  doctrine  of 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth  particularly,  to  have  an  influence  on 
criticisnu 

In  recent  times,  critical  investigations  of  the  sacred  books  have 
pretty  generally  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  doctrinal  views 
ought  not  to  exert  any  influence  upon  inquiries  respecting  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  easy  to  lay  down  this  princi- 
ple, because  generally^  the  binding  authority  of  Sacred  Writ  has  been 
denied,  and  writers  have  not  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  admit  as 
an  object  of  faith  every  thing  that  was  stated  in  genuine  apostolic 
writings.  Indeed,  to  many  an  investigator  it  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing, that  in  genuine  writings  of  the  apostles  things  should  occur 
which  to  him  seemed  evident  errors ;  since  in  such  case  it  be- 
came more  easy  to  prove  that  the  apostles  even  had  stated  many 
things  erroneously,  and  that  therefore  what  was  true  in  their  pro- 
ductions should  be  separated  from  what  was  false.  With  Luther^ 
I  That  ifl,  in  Q«niian7.— Tb. 
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however,  and  all  the  other  old  theologians  the  case  was  different. 
They  aclmowledg«d  the  Scriptures  as  binding  on  their  faith,  and 
therefore  conld  by  no  means  wholly  exclude  doctrinal  considerations. 
For,  were  a  book  proved  to  be  apostolical  by  all  possible  historical 
and  internal  aiguments,  and  yet  it  plainly  subverted  the  Gospel  and 
preached  a  different  Christ  from  the  true  historical  Son  of  God  and 
man,  no  faithful  teacher  of  the  church  of  Christ  should  receive  and 
use  any  such  production,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  in  its 
favour,  any  more  than  listen  to  an  angel  from  heaven,  who  should 
bring  another  Qospel  (GaL  i.  8).  Such  was  Luther^s  position ;  and 
in  this  view  we  may  respect  and  honour  his  opposition  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  and  the  Bevelation  of  John.  His  only  error  in  this, 
in  itself  commendable,  endeavour  boldly  to  distinguish  what  was 
anti-christian  was,  that  he  decided  too  rashly  and  hastily,  and  thus 
did  not  investigate  with  sufficient  thoroughness^  and,  on  the  ground 
of  appearances  merely,  pronounced  that  to  be  not  biblical  which  in 
reality  was  so.  That  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  his  judgment 
concerning  the  discrepancy  between  James  and  Paul,  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  universally  admitted.  In  regard  to  the  Revelation,  how- 
ever, many  still  think  that  he  judged  correctly,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  he  erred  here  as  much  as  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of 
James. 

We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  doctrinal  considerations  are  not 
of  the  least  consequence  in  critical  investigations  ;  though  certainly 
we  must  not  permit  them  to  have  an  improper  influence,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  historical  investigation,  nor  too  hastily  make  an  objec- 
tive rule  of  our  present  subjective  views,  but  endeavour  to  investi- 
gate more  thoroughly  what  is  at  the  moment  obscure  and  inexplicable. 
Such  an  endeavour  will  often  educe  a  modification  of  our  views,  and 
we  may  find  that  what  seemed  erroneous  contains  profound  and 
sublime  truth. 

In  particular,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  many,  if 
they  could  determine  to  consider  more  closely  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  has  always  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  offence  in  the  Revelation.  True,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  history  of  the  fortune  of  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  favour  it ;  for  every  thing  which  human  ignorance  and 
human  malice  have  been  able  to  devise,  appears  to  have  concentrated 
itself  in  the  misapprehensions  of  this  doctrine.  If,  however,  pains 
be  taken  to  separate  these  misapprehensions  and  perversions  from 
the  doctrine  itself,  and  we  are  impartial  enough  to  consider,  that 
often  very  profound  truths,  which  take  a  mighty  hold  of  the  human 
mind,  are  most  exposed  to  abuse,  and  may  become  most  dangerous, 
and  that  hardly  any  other  religion  has  been  misused  to  such  abomi- 
nable purposes  as  the  Christian  religion  itself  and  yet  that  it  is  not 
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on  that  account  the  less  trae,  or  the  less  divine,  he  will  easily  attain 
the  proper  fundamental  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth ;  which  is  so  simple,  that  we  cannot  understand  how  its 
truth  could  ever  be  doubted,  until  we  remember  the  farragos  of  non- 
sense which  have  been  propounded  under  its  sanction.  This  simple 
radical  idea  is  merely,  that  as,  in  regard  to  an  individual  man,  Qod, 
by  the  Saviour,  redeems  not  merely  a  particular  part  of  him,  his 
spirit  alone,  his  soul  alone,  or  his  body  alone,  but  the  whole  man, 
Ids  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  has  for 
its  object  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  of  the  crea- 
tion in  general,  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  As,  therefore,  the  end  of 
salvation  for  the  individual  is  the  glorification  of  his  nature,  the  end 
of  all  things  in  the  universe  on  the  same  principle  is  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  universe.  Proceeding  from  this  fundamental  idea,  the 
Eevelation  teaches  in  sublime  imagery,  agreeing  perfectly  with  the 
*  statements  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  (which  are  less  formal,  and 
rather  take  the  doctrine  for  granted,  and  thus  are  more  incidental), 
that  a  period  will  come  in  which  not  only,  as  has  already  been  the 
case,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  should  prevail  in  secret,  and  guide 
men's  minds,  but  should  also  gain  the  victory  externally,  and  found 
a  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness  upon  earth.  Now,  that  with 
the  arrival  of  this  reign  of  peace  there  will  be  connected  on  the 
one  hand,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  resurrection  of 
many  saints  and  pious  men,  and,  on  the  other,  a  previous  mighty 
struggle  on  the  part  of  evil--<ioes  indeed  follow  very  naturally  from 
the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  supposed  development  of  good  and 
evil ;  but  these  points  are  only  incidentaL  *  The  principal  idea  is 
the  perfect  return  of  the  supremacy  of  good,  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  paradise  to  an  earth  which  has  been  laid  waste  by  sin.  Millions 
desire  this  most  earnestly,  hope  and  pray  for  it  even,  without  ever 
imagining  that  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which  they  think  themselves 
bound  to  oppose,  or  at  least  unable  to  admit,  without  deviating 
from  correct  belief.  Even  the  excellent  Beformers  had  but  an  im- 
perfect notion  of  this  doctrine,  though  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  a  great  measure,  that  they  saw  around 
them  senseless  fanatics  who  dishonoured  the  Gospel,  and  caused  un- 
speakable injury  by  the  grossest  misconstructions  and  perversions  of 
this  doctrine. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while,  with  our  present  purpose, 
to  say  even  the  little  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  were  there  not 
80  many  well-meaning  men  of  real  piety,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
most  striking  historical  proof,  can  never  prevail  upbn  themselves  to 
admit  the  Bevelation  to  be  a  genuine  apostolic  production,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  canon,  and  thus  to  become  a  rule 
of  fiiith ;  because  they  feel  that  then  they  must  in  consequence 
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admit  the  reign  of  Ghd  upon  earth  in  their  circle  of  belief,  which 
they  suppose  they  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  do.  May  such  be  led 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  idea,  and  of  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  relate  thereto,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  evan- 
gelical truth  in  this  respect  may  be  promoted,  and  its  fulfilment  be 
rendered  nearer  at  hand  I 

In  passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  historical  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Bevelation,  we  must  again  call  to 
mind  the  latter  days  of  the  life  of  John  the  Evangelist.  He  lived, 
as  we  know  with  certainty,  longer  than  any  one  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, that  is,  as  late  as  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  scene 
of  his  successful  labours  at  the  close  of  his  life  was  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  situated  all  those  cities  to 
which  were  directed  the  seven  Epistles  contained  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  the  Bevelation.  Ephesus,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  business  in  the  Boman  empire,  and  was  much  frequented  ' 
by  Christians  from  all  countries. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Ephe- 
sian  church  particularly,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  ancient  church, 
to  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  in  regard  to  the  writings 
of  John.  In  particular,  there  could  be  no  uncertainty  whether 
John  had  composed  so  peculiar,  so  very  remarkable  a  production  as 
the  Bevelation.  We  must  therefore  admit,  that  if  among  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  in  that  region  we  met  with  even  uncertainty  }r 
regard  to  its  author,  it  would  be  a  very  suspicious  circumstance ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  unanimity  in  their  conviction  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book  must  be  a  very  decisive  testimony  in  its  favour. 
Now  we  meet  with  this  last  to  a  surprising  degree.  First,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  behalf 
of  the  book.  This  man  was  personally  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  apostles,  and  among  them  with  the  Evangelist  John.  His  tes- 
timony is  therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  true  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  invalidate  it,  on  the  ground  that  only  a  late 
writer,  named  Andreas,  attributes  to  Papias  any  knowledge  of  the 
Bevelation ;  but  careful  consideration  of  the  principal  passage  re- 
specting Papias  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  89),  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  thus  examined,  will  show  that  Eusebius  has  given  a 
wrong  representation  concerning  Papias  in  more  than  one  respect, 
and  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  Papias  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  John's  writings.  Eusebius  is  one  of  those  fathers 
of  the  church  who  were  very  much  prejudiced  against  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  millennium,  and  it  is  -on  this  account  that  he  so 
strongly  opposes  Papias.  Since  this  ancient  bishop  was  a  principal 
supporter  of  that  doctrine,  his  testimony  may  on  that  account  ap- 
pear partial ;  and  yet  his  close  relation  to  John  cannot  have  per* 
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mitted  him^  notwithstanding  all  Iiifi  predilection  for  this  doctrine, 
to  attribute  to  that  writer  a  production  which  was  not  his.  Justin 
Martyr,  too,  along  with  Papias,  testifies  in '  favour  of  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  was,  indeed,  bom  in  Palestine,  but 
he  taught  in  Ephesus,  and  there  had  opportunity  to  learn  how 
things  really  were.  Now,  this  father  expressly  declares  the  Bevela- 
tion  to  have  been  written  by  the  Evangelist  John,  one  of  the  twelve. 
So,  too,  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  cities  to  which  the 
Epistles  in  the  Bevelation  are  addressed.  We  cannot  but  pre- 
sume that  such  a  man  would  know  who  was  the  author  of  a  pro- 
duction which  contained  an  Epistle  to  the  church  over  which  he 
presided. 

The  same  is  true  of  Polycarp,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
to  which  church,  likewise,  an  apocalyptic  Epistle  is  addressed. 
This  man  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  Evangelist  John.  Poly- 
carp's  pupil,  IrensBUS,  who  removed  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  south 
of  France,  and,  as  has  already  been  observed,  became  bishop  of 
Lyons,  gives  us  an  account  of  Polycarp's  relation  to  John,  and 
makes  use  of  the  Bevelation  throughout  his  writings,  without  men- 
tioning even  the  slightest  opposition  to  it.  It  is  also  employed  as 
really  apostolical  by  the  western  fathers,  TurtuUian,  Cyprian,  Hip- 
polytus,  &c.,  without  any  mention  of  doubt  as  to  its  canonical  au- 
thority. Still,  it  may  be  said,  none  of  these  were  either  learned  or 
critical ;  they  found  in  the  Bevelation  their  favourite  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod  upon  earth,  and  therefore  they  readily 
received  the  book  as  a  production  of  John's.  In  decided  opposition 
to  such  remarks,  we  adduce  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  Clement  and 
Origen.  These  were  not  only  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day  and 
the  best  skilled  in  criticism,  but,  in  particular,  were  opponents  of 
(he  doctrine  of  the  Millennium;  yet  neither  had  any  idea  that  the 
Bevelation  of  John  was  not  composed  by  the  Evangelist  of  tliat 
name.  They  chose  to  get  rid  of  the  odious  contents  of  the  book  by 
a  forced  interpretation,  rather  than  by  opposing  the  tradition  of  the 
whole  church.  A  stronger  combination  of  historical  evidence  in 
fevour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book  is,  in  fact,  hardly  con- 
ceivable I  The  weight  of  this  evidence  is  augmented  by  what  we 
know  respecting  those  who  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  book. 
Of  this  number  was  a  presbyter  of  the  Boman  church,  whose  name 
was  Gains.  This  man  made  it  a  set  purpose  to  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  the  millennium ;  and  because  the  defenders  of  it  naturally  ap- 
pealed first  of  all  to  the  Bevelation,  he  declared  it  spurious,  without, 
however,  presenting  any  historical  or  critical  reasons  for  doing  so. 
In  order  to  degrade  the  Bevelation,  it  was  even  referred  by  him  to 
a  heretic,  Cerinthus,  who  was  said  to  have  written  it  in  John's  name. 
But  in  this  he  clearly  evinced  that  he  was  carried  away  by  his  feel- 
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ings^  for  no  one  can  by  any  means  attribute  the  Bevelation  to  an 
intentional  deceiver^  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  one 
object  with  such  a  man  to  denote  with  precision  the  person  of  the 
Evangelist,  so  as  to  cause  the  work  to  be  regarded  as  his.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  done,  and  thus  we  are  not  permitted  to  take 
any  view  in  opposition  to  it,  except  it  be  that  another  John,  and 
not  the  Evangelist,  composed  it.  This  opinion  was  first  stated 
and  defended  in  a  formal  manner  by  the  learned  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Origen.  But,  ais  this  man  lived  at  so 
late  a  period  that  authentic  oral  tradition  was  no  longer  within  his 
reach,  no  more  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  his  doubts  than  upon  the 
learned  objections  of  more  modem  days.  We  come  therefore  to 
this  result :  All  historical  tradition  is  unanimous  in  helialf  of  John's 
composition  of  the  Bevelation, 

Now,  in  order  to  invalidate  this  decided  testimony  of  antiquity, 
very  striking  arguments  ought  to  be  adduced ;  but  observe  what  are 
the  reasons  which  prevail  upon  modern  investigators  to  deny  that 
the  Evangelist  John  was  the  author  of  the  Bevelation,  and  then 
judge  whether  they  are  strong  enough  to  countervail  such  testimony. 
In  enumerating  these  reasons,  I  foUowa  distinguished  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  whom  I  very  much  esteem  and  love  as  my  former  in- 
structor, although  I  differ  entirely  from  his  views.  I  do  indeed  be- 
lieve him  to  be  in  general  very  impartial  and  unprejudiced ;  but 
nevertheless  I  think  him  to  be  influenced  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Bevelation  by  the  force  of  prejudices  which  were  largely  imbibed  by 
the  church,  and  have  been  widely  diffused.* 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  urged  by  this  learned  man  that  John 
never  mentions  himself  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  as  the  author  of 
these  writings  ;  would  he  act  differently  then  in  the  Apocalypse  ? 
It  is  true,  he  says  only  that  this  circumstance  isworthy  of  attention; 
but  as  it  stands  as  one  of  his  arguments,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  considerable  importance.  Of  what  consequence,  how- 
ever, is  such  a  difference  in  practice,  since  all  we  can  say  is,  simply, 
that  the  author  chose  in  this  case  to  employ  a  different  form  from 
his  usual  one  ?  What  writer  is  there  who  does  not  act  as  he  pleases 
in  regard  to  such  points  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  variation  from  his  other  writings  in 
point  of  language  is  adduced  as  an  argument.  The  fact  is  indispu- 
table. The  language  of  the  Grospel  is  pure  Greek,  smooth  and  ac- 
curate ;  that  of  the  Bevelation,  on  the  contrary,  is  harsh,  rugged, 
full  of  inaccuracies  of  expression,  and  real  grammatical  mistakes. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  all  difference  in  phraseology  indicates  differ- 
ent writers.    Compare,  e.  gr.,  the  earliest  writings  of  Goethe,  Schil- 

1  T  mean  Prof.  Do  Wette,  in  hii  '*Einleit.  ine  none  Testament"  (Introd.  to  the  H 
Tostament). 
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ler,  Herder,  with  the  latest  productions  of  the  same  authors.  Es- 
pecially take  *an  author  who  attempts  to  write  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  must  not  his  first  essays  be  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  his  later  ones  ?  He  has  not  complete  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guid ;  he  struggles  not  only  -^th  the  sense,  but  with  the  form ; 
and  this  must  necessarily  me^e  the  phraseology  even  of  the  most 
practised  intellect  somewhat  cumbrous.  This  is  exactly  the*  case 
with  John's  Revelation.  It  was  his  earliest  production  in  the  Greek 
language,  occoaioned  by  the  fearful  occurrences  during  Nero's  perse- 
cution. These  cast  the  sympathizing  mind  of  the  beloved  disciple 
of  Jesus  into  deep  meditation,  during  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
showed  him  the  future  fortunes  of  the  church,  and  its  final  conquest 
over  Judaism  and  heathenism.  It  was,  therefore,  composed  some 
twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  seem  to  have  been 
written,  and  in  a  language  which  to  John,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
must  have  been  a  foreign  one.  Now,  the  Bevelation  appears  ex- 
actly like  the  production  of  a  man  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
requisite  skill  in  the  Greek  language,  and  as  its  internal  character- 
istics, likewise,  show  that  it  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  John's 
life,  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  see 
how  one  can  ascribe  importance  to  this  circumstance  of  the  differ- 
ence of  style,  in  opposition  to  the  tradition  that  the  Evangelist  John 
was  the  author  of  the  production  ;  the  rather  as  there  is  undeniably 
very  much  in  the  language  which  bears  close  affinity  to  those  writ- 
ings that  are  admitted  to  be  John's. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  observation,  that  the  style  of 
the  Revelation  is  in  the  following  respect  very  unlike  that  which  we 
find  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  viz.,  that  the  former  exhibits  a  lively 
creative  fancy,  while,  in  the  latter,  quiet,  deep  feeling  predominates. 
In  regard  to  this  remark,  which  likewise  is  correct,  we  are  to  con- 
sider, first,  that  the  same  individual  in  different  stages  of  mental 
development  will  make  use  of  different  styles  of  expression.  The 
earlier  works  of  the  same  writer  are  accordingly  more  ardent,  more 
imaginative  than  his  later.  Moreover,  the  imagery  in  the  Revela- 
tion is  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  arbitrary  production 
of  a  rich  fancy,  but  rather  as  actual  appearances  to  John's  mind 
from  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  within  him.  I  admit  that 
John  would  not  have  been  selected  as  the  medium  of  these  commu- 
nications of  the  Spirit,  had  there  not  been  in  his  whole  organization 
a  special  adaptation  for  such  impressions ;  but  still,  susceptibility 
to  them  is  not  the  same  as  positive  productive  fancy.  Finally,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  view,  that  John's  other  writings  are  of  a 
more  historical  or  else  purely  didactic  nature  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bevelation  is  a  pro])hetic  production.    It  would  therefore 
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be  totally  unnatural  that  the  same  style  should  be  observable  in  the 
Apocaljrpse  as  in  John's  other  writings. 

The  only  remaining  point  alleged  in  confirmation  of  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  Revelation  and  other  writings  of  John  is,  that  they 
exhibit  a  totally  different  doctrinal  aspect.  In  particular,  stress  is 
laid  on  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  Qospel  nothing  at  all  is  found 
of  what  forms  the  main  topic  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  visible  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Moreover,  all  that  is  said  in  the  Revelation 
respecting  good  and  bad  angels  is  of  a  more  Jewish  cast,  we  are  told, 
than  we  should  expect  John's  views  to  have  been,  from  examining 
his  other  writings.  It  would  appear  that,  if  this  be  really  so,  it  is  a 
reason  of  some  weight  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book ;  for  we 
cannot  suppose  the  apostles  to  have  altered  their  doctrinal  views, 
and,  plainly,  difference  in  the  character  of  the  writings  could  not 
affect  the  doctrine,  as  both  in  historical  and  prophetical  productions 
there  must  exist  the  same  fundamental  views  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Now,  the  remark  is  indisputably  correct,  but  the  true  reason 
of  the  fact  has  been  misapprehended.  For,  first,  the  same  differ- 
ence which  is  exhibited  between  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, also  appears,  on  comparison,  between  the  Q-ospel  of  John  and 
the  first  three  Gospels.  These  latter,  like  the  Revelation,  preseiit 
many  doctrines  and  views  agreeable  to  the  Jews,  particularly  the 
visible  coming  of  our  Lord  to  assume  his  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  while 
nothing  of  all  this  is  touched  upon  by  the  Gospel  of  John,  notwith- 
standing there  was  ample  occasion  for  doing  so.  It  does  not  thence 
follow,  however,  that  either  John  or  the  others  err  in  representing 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  same  person  may  have 
spoken  sometimes  spiritually,  as  in  John's  discourses,  and  some- 
times in  a  Judaizing  manner,  as  according  to  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  correct  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  sought  solely  in  the 
special  purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  which  the  first  Epistle 
stands  in  such  intimate  connection  that  it  is  not  strange  it  should 
partake  of  the  same  character.  The  two  other  Epistles  are  too  short 
to  be  here  taken  into  consideration.  For  above  (in  the  third  chap- 
ter in  speaking -of  the  Gospel  of  John),  it  was  observed,  that  tUs 
Evangelist  had  a  particular  class  of  persons  in  view  in  his  work,  viz., 
men  similar  to  the  later  Gnostics,  and  who  in  certain  views  coincided 
with  them  perfectly.  In  particular,  they,  like  the  Gnostics,  specu- 
lated on  Divine  things  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sought  to  idealize 
the  real  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  more  than  the  true  apostolic 
doctrine  permitted.  These  men,  among  whom  were  many  very  sen- 
sible and  well-meaning  persons,  were  those  whom  John  had  particu- 
larly in  view  in  the  composition  of  his  GospeL  With  apostoUo 
wisdom  he  avoided  in  this  work  every  thing  which  could  offend  the 
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prejudices  of  these  persons.  Many  Jewish  ideas^  which  had  a  very 
good  and  genuine  foundation,  and^  according  to  the  first  Gospels, 
were  expressed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  he  kept  back,  becoming  in  a 
manner  a  Gnostic  to  the  Gnostics,  without  doing  the  least  injury, 
however,  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  depicted  Christianity,  there- 
fore, to  their  minds,  just  as  they  could  most  easily  comprehend  it, 
convinced  that  when  once  they  had  seized  this  idea,  they  woul4 
gradually  learn  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 

If,  now,  we  adhere  steadfastly  to  this  point  of  view,  it  will  ap- 
pear perfectly  intelligible,  how  the  same  John  who  wrote  thus  in 
the  Gospel,  diould  appear  to  express  himself  so  differently  in  the 
Revelation,  in  the  composition  of  which  no  such  reference  existed  ; 
though  still  he  was  always  governed  by  the  same  doctrinal  views  at 
every  period  of  his  life.  And  thus  we  must  declare,  that  no  one  of 
these  reasons  is  calculated  to  disturb  us  in  regard  to  the  correctness 
and  truth  of  the  tradition  of  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  If  the 
repugnance  which  is  felt  towards  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse  be 
only  conquered,  men  will  soon  cease  to  rate  so  highly  the  reasons 
which  are  adduced  against  its  apostolic  origin,  and  to  think  so  little 
of  the  importance  of  the  unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity.'  And 
that  this  may  soon  happen  is  the  more  to  be  wished,  as  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  church  makes  the  Bevelation  more  and 
more  important  in  testing  what  is  now  occurring  among  Christians, 
and  what  awaits  them  in  the  immediate  future  ! 


CONCLUSION. 


Haying  thus  passed  through  the  entire  series  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  taking  notice  of  the  critical  questions  in  regard 
to  them,  we  will  now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  present  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  restUts  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  find  then  most,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  writings  in 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  so  unanimously  acknowledged  in 
ancient  times,  and  so  universally  made  use  of  as  apostolical  in  later 
days,  that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  in  regard  to  them.  They 
are  on  this  account  denominated  Homologoumena^  universally-ac- 
knowledged writings,  and  form  the  main  sources  of  the  doctrine  and 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  Among  these  Homologoumena,  as 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century,  were  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  thir- 
teen Pauline  Epistles,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of 
John.  If  we  attend  only  to  the  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  as 
Eusebius  correctly  observes,  the  Apocalypse  also  does  in  reality  be* 
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long  among  the  Homologoumena.  But  the  fortune  of  this  book  has 
been  so  peculiar,  that  some  have  not  even  been  willing  to  class  it 
among  the  Antilegomena,  but  have  ranked  it  with  the  writings 
which  are  of  a  profane  character,  and  are  to  be  utterly  rejected. 
Eusebius  was  therefore  in  great  perplexity  to  what  class  he  could 
properly  assign  the  Beyelation.  As  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
its  author  is  unknown,  merely  ;  its  genuineness  is  not  disputed.  It 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  the  Antilegomena  only  so  far  as 
this,  that  its  position  in  the  canon  was  disputed ;  the  relation  of 
the  author  to  the  Apostle  Paul  not  being  unanimously  acknowledged 
in  the  church. 

Properly,  the  class  of  the  Antilegomena  among  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  comprehends  the  two  smaller  Epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 
These  five  books  were  never  universally  acknowledged  and  used  in 
the  ancient  church.  More  recent  investigation  has  decided  in  favour 
of  the  first  three.  The  two  smaller  Epistles  of  John  are  certainly 
apostolical,  and  from  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  that  of 
James  was  not,  indeed,  written  by  one  of  the  twelve,  but  Iqr  a 
brother  of  our  Lord,  who  held  such  a  prominent  rank  in  the  ancient 
church  as  placed  him,  like  Paul,  fully  on  a  level  with  the  apostles. 
As  to  the  two  writings  last  in  the  list,  however,  it  appears  justly 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  are  productions  of  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is,  indeed,  certainly  genuine,  but  as 
certainly  not  apostolical ;  and,  as  history  attributes  to  this  brother 
of  our  Lord  no  very  prominent  station  or  agency,  the  Epistle  seems 
not  properly  to  belong  to  the  canon.  It  can  be  supported  only  hy 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  not  itself  certainly  of  apostoU- 
cal  origin.  For,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances makes  it  impossible  to  establish  its  genuineness  objec- 
tively on  valid  grounds,  although  it  may  be  made  subjectivelj 
probable. 

These  results  of  the  most  careful  critical  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  are  very  satisfiiptory.  For,  if  we  could  wish  that  the 
genuineness  and  canonical  character  of  the  Antilegomena  might  be 
established  by  as  valid  arguments  as  we  can  adduce  in  behalf  of  the 
Homologoumena,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  books  upon 
which  some  suspicion  rests,  are  the  very  books,  of  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  with  which  we  can  most  easily  dispense.  The  chief 
and  best  of  these  writings  are  the  very  ones  whose  genuineness  and 
apostolic  authority  are  certified  as  strongly  as  possible. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  into  the  relation  between  the  external  his- 
torical genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  their 
internal  efficacy  and  determinate  power  over  the  fistith  and  life  of 
the  individual,  and  of  the  whole  community  of  Christians,  it  is  oer- 
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tainly  nndeniable,  that  the  former  by  itself  decides  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  but  still,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
church,  demonstration  of  such  genuineness  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant or  indifferent.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  regard  the  writings 
of  another  religious  system,  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Parsees,  or  the 
Koran  of  the  Mahometans,  as  genuine,  and  as  having  proceeded 
fiom  the  immediate  circle  of  adherents  which  the  founder  of  that 
system  of  religion  possessed,  without  thereby  attributing  to  it  any 
internal  efficacy  and  determining  power  over  the  heart  and  Ufe. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
apostolical  origin  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  likewise,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  rather  of  great  consequence  in  its 
connection  with  the  church,  i,  e.,  the  great  community  founded  by 
our  Saviour,  and  actuated  and  sustained  by  his  Spirit.  You  may 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  him 
who  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  or  under  its  spiritual  in- 
fluence, and  he  may  even  acknowledge  it  upon  incontestible  histori- 
cal grounds  ;  but,  as  Christ,  and  his  apostles  themselveS)  are  of  no 
consequence  in  relation  to  his  internal  life,  this  proof  has  no  more 
effect  upon  his  faith  or  his  life,  than  is  produced  upon  those  of  the 
scholar  who  declares  the  Zend-Avesta  to  be  a  ^nuine  work  of  Zo- 
roaster. Far  otherwise  is  it  with  him  who  lives  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  church.  Here  he  cannot  completely  withdraw  himself 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  operates  upon  his 
heart  from  his  earliest  youth ;  he  feels  himself  spiritually  affected, 
and  in  a  manner  constrained  by  it.  It  is  true  that  sinful  man  very 
often  strives  against  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  being  trou- 
blesome to  him,  because  it  does  not  permit  him  to  continue  sinning 
so  fireely  and  peaceably  as  he  could  wish.  In  such  case  he  seeks  to 
obtain  plausible  grounds  on  which  he  may  evade  the  force  of  the 
Spirit's  influence.  One  such  plausible  ground  is  often  presented  by 
the  supposition  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  spuri- 
ous, whereby  the  extraordinary  character  of  our  Saviour,  with  the 
sublime  impression  he  made  on  the  hearts  of  men,  is  encompassed 
with  doubt,  and  thus  its  effect  is  diminished.  To  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  therefore,  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  are 
genuine,  is  of  the  highest  consequence ;  the  opposite  opinion,  yea, 
uncertainty  merely,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  sacred  writings, 
is  ordinarily  the  natural  concomitant  of  sin.  Such  a  sentiment  hin- 
ders the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spu-it,  which  manifests  itself,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  every  simple,  plain  mind,  on  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  exhibits  its  full  strength  only  when  the 
heart  feels  a  quiet  faith,  undisturbed  by  any  doubt.  Hence  the 
conversion  of  many  has  taken  rise  from  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writings ;  and  moreover,  the 
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apostacy  of  many  from  the  truth  has  arisen  out  of  the  circumstance 
that  they  denied  the  authenticity  of  these  books.  We  may  there- 
fore say,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  is  of  essential  efficacy  where  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Q-od^  and  a  susceptibility  to  its  operations  exist  in  any 
degree.  To  him  who  has  already  turned  aside  entirely  from  the 
truth,  and  who  resists  it  with  an  unfriendly  mind,  a  conviction  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  books  will  be  of  little  use,  unless  his  opposition 
be  first  broken  by  the  power  of  grace.  To  him  who  is  converted, 
bom  again,  the  sure  conviction  of  their  genuineness  will  always  be  a 
pleasing  concomitant  of  grace,  and  will  excite  his  gratitude  ;  but,  as 
he  has  experienced  in  his  heart  the  divine  power  which  dwells  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  always  be  the  pro- 
per foundation  of  his  faith,  which  would  support  him  even  though 
he  had  no  historical  proofs  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  books.  Persons, 
however,  who  have  neither  experienced  a  perfect  change  of  heart  and 
mind,  nor  are  actuated  by  a  positively  hostile  spirit,  but  ardently 
desire  the  former,  though  they  are  often  assailed  by  doubts  and  un- 
certainties, will  find  in  the  firm  historical  foundation  of  Scripture 
something  on  which  they  may  lean  at  first,  and  from  which  they 
may  then  be  gradually  led  to  the  full  knowledge  of  salvation.  For, 
if  it  be  only  admitted  that  such  a  life  as  that  which  the  Scriptures 
represent  our  Saviour's  to  have  been  was  really  spent,  that  such 
words  as  they  communicate  to  us  from  him  were  really  spoken,  the 
obvious  question  is,  Whence  came  such  a  phenomenon  ?  What  is 
its  import  to  the  world  ?  to  me  ? 

But,  it  may  here  be  asked,  if  the  case  is  thus,  how  happens  it 
that  God  has  permitted  many  plausible  objections  to  exist  against 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  some  cannot  even  be 
freed  wholly  from  suspicion  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures,  had  all  the  books  been  sup- 
ported by  so  numerous  and  so  completely  incontestible  testimonies, 
that  not  even  a  doubt  concerning  them  could  ever  have  entered  any 
one's  mind  ?  It  may  indeed  seem  so  to  short-sighted  man.  But 
his  desires  would  not  stop  here,  they  would  reach  still  further.  He 
would  wish  to  have  a  Bible  without  various  readings,  a  biblical  his- 
tory free  from  the  slightest  variations,  in  short,  Jehovah  himself  em- 
bodied in  the  letter  of  the  word.  The  living  Grod,  who  is  eternal 
wisdom  and  love,  has  not  thought  any  thing  of  this  kind  suitable 
for  mankind  ;  otherwise  he  would  undoubtedly  have  effected  it  for 
their  benefit ;  and  the  reasons  why  he  has  not  we  may  at  least  con- 
jecture, even  with  our  weak  powers.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
have  become  easier  for  man  to  confound  the  word  and  the  Spirit 
dwelling  in  it  with  the  letter ;  for,  even,  as  the  case  now  is,  this 
mistake  has  not  been  entirely  avoided,  from  the  want  of  spirituality 
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ifi  many  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guilt  of  many  persons  would 
have  been  augmented^  since  they  now  have  at  least  plausible  reasons 
for  their  opposition  to  the  truth,  but  in  the  other  case  would  have 
had  no  such  extenuation,  and  still  would  have  retained  their  hos- 
,  tOity  to  Grod's  word.  We  may  therefore  declare,  that  the  character 
bf  Scripture,  in  this  respect  likewise,  corresponds  most  perfectly 
with  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  designs  of 
Qody  notwithstanding  all  its  apparent  imperfections  and  defici- 
encies. 

The  observations  we  have  here  made  in  conclusion  are,  moreover, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  present  the  correct  view  concerning  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  criticism. 
For  this  portion  of  God's  word  has  so  few  historical  evidences  in  its 
favour,  excepting  those  comprehended  within  its  own  compass,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  frame  such  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of 
its  books  as  we  are  able  to  exhibit  in  behalf  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  want  of  evidence  proceeds  in  part  from  the  very  great  antiquity 
of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  almost  all  com- 
posed before  there  existed  any  literature  among  the  Greeks,  and 
before  the  Romans  were  so  much  as  known  by  name  ;  and  in  part, 
also,  from  the  state  of  seclusion  which  the  nations  of  the  old  world, 
generally,  and  particularly  the  Jews,  always  maintained.  The  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  Egyptians,  knew  scarce  any  thing  of  the  literature  of 
the  Hebrews ;  and,  had  they  even  been  acquainted  with  it,  the 
circmnstance  would  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  us,  as  we  have 
but  few  writings  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  time  of  Christ  which 
originated  with  these  nations.  In  these  few,  moreover,  we  find 
hardly  any  mention  of  the  Jews  and  their  productions.  Hence,  in 
investigating  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  critic 
has  no  other  resource  than  a  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  books  themselves,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  each  other. 
Were  this  examination  and  comparison  invariably  conducted  with  a 
believing  and  humble  disposition,  not  the  slightest  objection  could 
be  made,  and  we  might  quietly  await  the  results  of  such  a  proce- 
dure ;  but,  when  the  minds  of  investigators  deviate  from  the  proper 
apirit  and  disposition,  it  is  very  evident  how  easily  such  an  inquiry, 
which  is  in  its  nature  somewhat  uncertain  and  precarious,  may  lead 
to  pernicious  results.  Every  one  will,  in  such  a  case,  determine  the 
matter  according  to  his  subjective  ideas  and  views,  without  obtaining 
any  objective  grounds  of  judgment  from  investigation.  If  we  only 
look  at  the  actual  state  of  the  matter,  entirely  aside  from  the  holy 
character  of  the  book,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  such  a  course  of 
investigation  could  hardly  afford  any  useful  result,  even  with  the 
best  intentions.  A  book  is  presented  to  us,  which  contains  the 
relics  of  a  nation's  literature  during  a  period  of  1200  years.    We 
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derive  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  history,  the  manners,  the  special 
circumstances  of  this  people,  excepting  a  few  points,  from  this  book 
alone.  Thus  it  is  at  once  the  olgect  and  the  norm  of  investigation. 
Since,  moreover,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  writings  in  it  we  have  no 
statement  as  to  their  author  and  the  time  of  their  composition,  the 
investigation  of  these  writings  cannot  but  have  always  a  character 
of  uncertainty.  If  we  were  only  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  a  single  nation  in  close  vicinity  to  the  Jews,  and  found 
in  its  literature  constant  reference  to  the  Jewish  writings,  we  might 
then,  by  drawing  a  parallel,  communicate  more  stability  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  have  no  such  advantage, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  individual  notices,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  most  ancient  times  of  the  nations  with 
which  the  Jews  came  in  contact.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  300  years  B.  C,  that  the  Jews,  with  their 
literature,  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  through  whom  we  have 
received  much  important  information  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. For,  as  the  Jews,  after  that  period,  when  they  fell  under 
Greek  dominion,  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Greek  liter- 
ature, and  to  some  extent  themselves  wrote  in  Greek,  as  e.  g.y  the 
celebrated  Jewish  writers,  Josejphus  and  PhilOy  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Jews  and  their 
religious  institutions.  From  this  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
life  proceeded  the  celebrated  Greek  Version  of  the  Seventy.  This, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  ancients,  was  executed  under  the 
Egyptian  monarch  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  at  the  instance  of  the 
learned  Demetrius  PhatereuSy  about  the  year  270  B.  C.  It  is  true, 
the  Old  Testament  was  not  probably  translated  all  at  once,  but,  at 
any  rate,  even  according  to  the  most  recent  opinion,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  entirely  translated  into  Greeek  when  Jesus  Sirach  was 
composed,  t.  c,  about  the  year  130  B,  C.  Consequently,  it  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  exist- 
ed in  Palestine  in  the  Hebrew  language  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  in  a  Greek  version  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  particularly  in  Egpyt,  where  there  resided 
so  large  a  number  of  Jews,  and  they  possessed  so  great  privileges, 
that  they  had  even  built  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Leontopclis  in  close 
imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  In  Egypt  the  collection  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  likewise,  which  were  confessedly  written  in  Greek, 
was  inserted  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  spread 
abroad  by  the  version  of  the  seventy  interpreters,  and  fix>m  this 
version  they  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  chm*ch-version  (the  so- 
called  Vulgate)y  thus  obtaining  the  same  authority  as  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  authority  they  possess  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Catholic  church.    As,  however,  they  are  not  expresdy 
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cited  in  the  New  Testament/  and  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  He- 
blew  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luther  rightly  separated  them 
from  the  rest,  bnt  appended  them  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  "  Writifigs  not  to  be  equally  esteemed  with  Holy  Writ,  hut 
stiU  proJUabh  and  excellent  for  perusal "  The  Reformed  Church, 
however,  has  gone  still  farther,  and  dissevered  them  entirely  from 
the  collection  of  sacred  books,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  confounded  with  the  inspired  word.  Hence  arose  this  great 
evil,  that  the  historical  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  so  well  exhibited  in  the  narrative  writings  of  the 
Apocrypha,  was  totally  sundered ;  and  this  connection  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  believers,  because  it  is  only 
through  it  that  God's  providence  towards  his  people  can  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  imited  whole.  Hence  it  would  seem  best  to  re- 
tain the  apocryphal  writings  along  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
designating,  indeed,  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  canonical 
books. 

Thus  much,  then,  according  to  these  statements,  we  know  cer- 
tainly from  historical  testimony,  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  now 
have  it,  existed  more  than  a  century  before  Christ.  It  is  true  the 
learned  would  be  gratified  to  know  a  great  deal  more  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  authors 
of  the  individual  writings,  &c.  But,  in  view  merely  of  the  relation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  faith  of  the  present  day,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  in  a  complete  collected  form  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  firm  conviction  of  the  gen- 
uineness and  importance  of  its  books.  Now,  that  the  existing  Old 
Testament  was  generally  diffused  and  in  use  among  the  Jews,  is  at- 
tested by  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  apostolic  times,  who  employed 
the  Greek  language  in  their  writings.  Philo,  in  Egypt,  and  Jose* 
phus,  in  Palestine,  make  use  of  the  Old  Testament  throughout  their 
works,  thereby  confirming  the  custom  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
also  everywhere  refers  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  is  cited  by  the  New,  and  the  definite  declara- 
tions in  regard  to  the  former  which  are  contained  in  the  latter,  are 
decisive  as  to  the  faith  of  Christians  of  the  present  day.  These 
afford  us  more  than  the  mere  assurance  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  authentic;  this  might  be  admitted,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  writings,  since  the 
most  wretched  and  even  hurtful  productions  may  be  perfectly  genuine. 
They  declare  in  the  most  precise  manner  the  Divine  character  of 
these  books,  which  of  course  presupposes  their  genuineness,  for  it  is 

1  Allononfl  to  them  are  pointed  out  by  Sieir  in  his  "  Andeutangen  filr  GUobwfir- 
dige  Schrifterklannig"  (or  Hints  towards  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Scriptores),  p 
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veiy  evident  that  no  writings  could  be  Divine  which  0]%inated  in 
deceit  and  imposture. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  citations  from 
almost  all  the  writings  in  the  Old  Testament/  The  principal  boohs, 
as,  e.  g.f  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  are  cited 
very  often,  and  even  those  less  important  are  referred  to  here  and 
there  in  the  New  Testament.  A  very  few  are  entirely  neglected  ;* 
of  this  number,  in  particular,  is  Solomon's  Song,  which  is  nowhere 
cited  in  all  the  New  Testament.  '  This  circumstance  is  certainly  not 
accidentaL  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude,  that  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  not  at  all  mentioned  in  the  New, 
should  be  regarded  very  much  as  the  so-called  deutero-canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  though  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  not  cited  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  nowise  objected  against 
their  genuineness,  any  more  than  the  position  of  a  New  Testament 
book  among  the  Antilegomena  can  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  its 
spuriousness.  These  non-cited  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  minor  prophets,  probably  present  some- 
thing like  a  transitton  to  the  apocryphal  books.  At  all  events,  the 
tBLct  that  these  books  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
should  inculcate  upon  us  caution  in  making  use  of  them. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  citations,  are  such  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  as  contain  decisive  declarations  respecting  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole.  These  occur  particularly  in  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  himslf.  Jesus  calls  the  law  (Matth.  v.  17  aeq,)  eternal, 
imperishable.  Heaven  and  earth,  he  says,  shall  pass  away,  but  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled.  In  a 
similar  manner,  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  prophecy  concerning  Christ  is  re- 
presented as  something  running  through  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  as  necessary  to  be  fulfilled.  In  Luke 
xvi  17,  also,  aU  created  things  (heaven  and  earth),  it  is  said,  will 
sooner  and  more  easily  pass  away  than  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Thus  a  lofty  divine  character  is  clearly  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  may,  indeed,  be  observed  on  the  contrary,  that,  in 
the  passages  referred  to,  allusion  is  made,  not  to  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  but  only  to  particular  books,  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  But,  first,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
expression,  Law,  or  Law  and  Prophets,  stands  frequently  for  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  just  as  Gh>8pel  stands  for  the  whole  New 

>  The  Old  Testament  is  expressly  cited  in  the  New  more  than  four  hundred  times, 
and  in  a  much  larger  number  of  places  there  are  allnsions  to  the  Old  Testament 

s  The  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Eodeeiastes,  and  Solomon^s  Song,  as  also 
the  minor  Prophets,  Obadiah,  Kahum,  and  Zephaniah.  It  is  most  proper,  howeyer,  to 
consider  the  twelve  Prophets  as  <me  work;  and  then  the  fkct  that  these  throe  are  nol 
cited  loses  its  force.  But  in  regard  to  other  books  of  the  Old  Testameiit  the  dicam- 
•tanoe  that  they  are  not  dted  is  not  unimportant 
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Testament.  Hoieover,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  andthe  PsalniB,  was 
the  usnal  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
Jews.  The  fiist  part  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  comprehends 
the  five  books  of  Hoses,  the  second  part  £sdls  into  two  sub-divisions, 
first  the  historical  writings,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and,  secondly,  the  three  larger  and  12  minor  Prophets.  In 
the  third  part  (which  in  Luke  zxiv.  44,  is  termed  PecUma^  from  the 
principal  book  which  it  contains),  belong  moreover,  besides  the 
Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  some  later  Idstorical  books,  and,  lastly,  the  book  of 
Chronicles.  But  entirely  aside  from  this  Jewish  division  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  connection  of  these  passages  with  the  citations 
clearly  shows,  that  they  are  intended  to  refer  to  the  whole  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  not 
adduced  as  mere  confirmation,  drawn  from  human  productions  of 
great  value,  but  as  irrefragable  proofe  from  sacred  books.  This 
power  of  proof  could  have  belonged  to  them  only  from  the  &ct 
that  they  were  not  bare  compositions  of  human  wisdom,  but  those 
of  men  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Compare  2  Pet.  i 
20,  21.)  Now,  as  citations  from  all  the  principal  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  occur  in  the  New,  the  general  declarations  we  have 
mentioned  must  of  course  refer  to-  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  as  to  attribVite  to  them  a  common  character ,  viz.,  that  of  a 
divine  origin. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  throughout  Scripture  there  runs 
the  doctrine  of  a  deep,  essential  connection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  As  the  Old  Testament  is  always  pointing  onward 
to  the  New,  so  the  latter  is  always  pointing  backward  to  the  Old,  as 
its  necessary  precedent.  Consequently,  both  alike  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  a  divine  revelation ;  only,  this  revelation  manifests  itself  in  a 
gradual  development.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  appears  in  its  com- 
mencement as  the  seed  of  the  subsequent  plant ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  living  plant  itself  is  exhibited.  On  account  of  this 
relation,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  specifically 
different  firom  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  only, 
the  form  of  presenting  the  same  thing  is  at  one  time  more  or  less 
plain  and  direct  than  at  another. 

These  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Old 
are,  to  Christians,  not  mere  private  assertions  of  wise,  good,  and 
pious  men,  such  as  many  in  our  day  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  have  been  ;  they  exhibit,  rather,  authentic 
information  respecting  the  real  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  as  abso* 
lute  truth  itself,  who  alone  knew  the  Father,  and,  as  the  source  of 
all  real  revelation  from  him,  can  have  made  such  declarations  con- 
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ceming  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  with  the  strictest 
sincerity  (as  is  the  case  with  eveiy  thing  he  did  or  said),  and  must 
have  designed  that  they  should  be  a  rule  to  his  church,  since  his 
whole  life  on  earth  had  but  one  single  aim,  that  of  developing  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  to  the  created  world.  Thus,  had  Jesus  at- 
tributed the  character  of  eternity  to  a  production  to  which  it  by  no 
means  belonged,  he  would  have  counteracted  his  own  sole  purpose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  apostles,  who,  in  that  respect  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed,  are  to  be  considered  as  upon  a  level  with 
Christ  himself ;  they  being  pure  organs  of  the  mind  of  Christ ; 
though,  in  themselves  considered,  they  were  but  sinful  men,  and 
degired  to  be  so  regarded.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
they  acknowledged  the  eternal  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
their  declarations  on  this  point  are  not  (any  more  than  those  of  our 
Lord  himself)  mere  subjective,  private  statements,  they  are  rather 
authentic  accoimts  respecting  the  character  of  this  part  of  Holy 
Writ.  In  considering  the  force  of  the  apostolic  declarations  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
are  to  regard,  not  merely  the  citations  of  individual  passages  from 
it,  or  general  statements  respecting  its  authors,  such  as  their  being 
at  one  time  represented  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  L  21), 
and  at  another  Holy  Scripture  being  called  instruction  unto  salva- 
tion (2  Tim.  iiL  15),  which,  as  the  New  Testament  was  not  then 
collected,  can  refer  only  to  the  Old ;  but  we  are  especially  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  citations  are  adduced  from  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
although  similar  passages  also  occur  in  the  Gospels  and  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  remarkable  Epistle,  God  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  constantly  named  as  the  speaker,  in  the  passages 
which  are  adduced  froni  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this  not  only  in 
regard  to  those  which  are  accompanied  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
expression,  "  God  said,''  but  also  to  those  in  which  some  man  speaks^ 
for  instance  David,  as  author  of  a  Psalm.  Herein  is  clearly  exhib- 
ited the  view  of  the  author  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  writers  of  it.  He  considered  that  God  was,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
the  living  agent  and  speaker  in  them  all,  so  that,  consequently,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  to  him  purely  a  work  of  Oody  although 
brought  forward  by  men.  That  the  genuineness  of  these  writings 
was  equally  certain  to  him,  follows  of  course,  because  that  which  is 
divine,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  can  never  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  forgery. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  such  a  proof  in  behalf  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  valid  only  for  him  who  has  become  convinced,  by  living  ex- 
perience, of  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Spirit  which  actuated  his  disciples.    Where  this  truth  and  infalli- 
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bflity  are  either  flatly  denied,  or  even  merely  doubted,  the  observa- 
tions we  have  inade  may  be  of  no  weight.  For  such  persons  we  can- 
not frame  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Old  Testament  which  shall 
be  valid  against  all  objections.  As  to  us  who  live  according  to 
Christi  and  to  whom  the  power  of  his  Spirit  is  accessible,  every  thing 
must  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  New  Testament  scenes,  viz.,  the 
Saviour  himsel£  The  conviction  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
establishes  the  Old  Testament  retrospectively,  and  also  establishes 
the  New  Testament  prospectively,  by  the  promise  of  his  Spirit, 
which  should  bring  all  those  things  which  he  had  said  to  his  disci- 
ples to  their  remembrance.  On  this  conviction  the  assurance  of  the 
genuineness  and  divinity  of  Scripture  forever  rests,  and  much  more 
securely,  than  upon  any  external  historical  proofs ;  for  it  wholly 
takes  away  the  possibility  of  an  attack  in  any  quarter  on  the  part 
of  human  sophistry,  and  leaves  assurance  safe  in  the  unassailable 
sanctuary  of  our  interior  life. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


$1.  Oh  thb  Obioin  of  the  Oospel-Colleotiok.^ 

Aa  the  revelations  of  Qoi  to  man  aseume  two  principal  foims-^ 
Tiz.,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  so^  the  Scriptures  are  divided  into 
two  parts— of  which  the  first  relates  to  Ghxl's  covenant  with  man  in 
the  law ;  the  second,  to  the  covenant  in  qraxit.  Since  the  living 
Word  of  God — ^the  eternal  cause  of  these  ever-binding  covenants — 
lives  in  those  writings  which  refer  to  the  covenants,  the  writings 
themselves  have  been  denominated  Old  and  New  Govenanta  (tvn%= 
diodfJKrj.-f  The  Yulgate  renders  it  Testamentum.  Compare  2  Cor. 
iii  14).  It  is  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  that  we  here 
direct  our  attention  ;  these  always,  however,  necessarily  presuppose 
the  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testament  springs  from  the  Old,  as 
the  tree  from  its  root ;  while  the  Old  appears  perfected  in  the 
New.  (Matth.  v.  17.)  We  do  not  find  the  New  Testament,  as  a 
collected  whole,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  In  the 
course  of  this  century  three  smaller  collections  were  united  into  one 
— ^viz.,  the  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  general  Epistles, 
together  with  some  more  isolated  writings,  which  form  the  transi- 
tions and  the  conclusion — ^viz.,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  origin  of  the  first  of  these  smaller  collections,  the  ebayYeXi' 
K&v,  chiefly  claims  our  attention.  The  collecting  of  our  four  canoni- 
cal (Gospels  is  lost  in  the  remotest  Christian  antiquity.  As  far  back 
as  the  historical  records  of  the  church  extend,  we  find  that  collection 
everywhere  in  use :  not  only  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  every  division  of  the  church,  whether  orthodox  or  schis- 

*  [MhanifdienManmhmg  is  the  word  in  the  original,  which  expresses  »  odlleotion  of 
fhe  Gospels  into  one  Tolnme^  ibnning  a  subdiyision  of  the  whole  New  Testament]— 2V. 

f  The  word  dioBfiai  ooean,  howerer,  In  the  New  Testament  (Acts  iii  25;  GaL  liL 
15;  Heb.  ix.  16X  iJso  in  the  sense  of  <* Testament^'*  "leaTingan  inheritance  to ohildran." 
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inatiC;  and  even  among  heathen  writers,  as  OekoB^  it  was  known, 
nsedy  and  respected.^  It  is  tme^  that  many  heretics,  as  Marcion, 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  others,  did  not  nse  the  Grospel-coUec- 
tion,  but  only  one  or  other  of  the  Ghrapels ;  the  collection,  however, 
was  known  to  them,  and  they  refrained  from  its  nse  on  the 
sole  ground  that,  in  accordance  with  their  views,  they  did  not 
believe  themselves  justified  in  r^arding  the  writers  as  authorities 
in  matters  of  faitluf  This  leads  necessarily  to  the  supposition  of  a 
very  early  origin  of  the  Ch)spel-collection,  of  which,  however,  we 
have  no  definite  information*  Whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  of  a  single  church,  or  of  a  council,  remains  imcertain. 
The  last  supposition  is  the  most  unlikely,  since  we  have  no  account 
whatever  of  church  assemblies  before  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  Very  possible  that  some  eminent  man,  or  an  influ- 
ential church,  might  have  formed  the  collection.  Yet  there  is  no 
historical  trace  of  such  a  fact  extant ;  and  the  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  the  collection,  appearing,  as  it  does,  even  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  seems  to  point  to  another  mode  of  forma- 
tion«  For,  starting  with  the  assumption,  that  the  four  Gt>spels  are 
genuine,  and  with  the  further  assumption  (which  we  must  do,  since, 
there  is  no  credible  account  whatever  of  other  apostolical  Grospels), 
that  these  four  alone  are  the  work  of  apostles^  or  enjoy  apostolical 
sanction,  we  do  not  then  need  to  suppose  a  definite  time,  or  a  de^ 
finite  place,  or  any  special  occasion,  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  collection  of  the  Gk>spels ;  but  we  may  conceive  that  it  was 
made  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  The  lively  intercourse* 
among  the  ancient  Christian  congregations  led  them  to  distribute, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  those  Gospel  histories  which  had  apostolical 
authority  in  their  favour,  as  precious  gifts  bequeathed  to  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and,  as  only  these  four  could  shew  credible 
evidence  of  being  genuine  apostolical  writings,  they  were  conse- 
quently united  into  one  collection.  Gradually,  as  they  came  into 
circulation  in  the  church,  they  were  deposited  in  the  church  archives, 
which  must  have  been  early  formed  by  the  presbyters  and  bishops, 
and  were  immediately  multiplied  by  copying.  If,  then,  we  suppose 
likewise  (and  history  suppUes  no  ground  of  objection  to  the  sup- 
position), that  the  evangelists  wrote  in  the  order  in  which  the  Gos- 
pels are  arranged  in  the  canon,  not  only  is  their  general  dissemina- 
tion accoimted  for,  but  also  the  circumstance,  that  we  discover  only 
slight  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  arrangement  different  from  the 

*  For  »  fyiller  diacossioii  of  this  pointy  see  the  Author's  work:  Die  Aechtheit  der 
ETangelien,  aos  der  Oesdhichte  der  xwei  ersten  Jahrhonderte  erwiesen.  Kdnigsbeiis^ 
1S38,  Bro,  8.  M7,  A 

^  &g^  Marokm,  the  Gnostic,  beUered  8t  Matthew,  and  even  St  John,  to  be  Jndi^ 
^  the  Anthor'i  work,  «<  mipra,  a  359,  It} 
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present^ — a  circumstance  which^  apart  from  the  above  Bupposition 
might  favour  the  opinion^  that  the  colle^^tion  had  been  arranged 
in  this  order  by  some  particular  individual  or  church  ;  since,  other* 
wise,  its  contemporaneous  formation  in  different  places,  would 
ahnost  inevitably  have  produced  variations  in  the  arrangement,  es- 
pecially variations  so  natural  as  the  placing  of  John  and  Mat- 
thew together. 


§  2.  On  the  Characteb  of  the  (Jospel-Oollection. 

The  ancient  church  justly  regarded  the  Gospel-collection  as  a 
unity,  on  which  account  they  call  it  simply  AarfyiTaov  [glad  tidings], 
or  €i)WYYt>JM&v,^(  as  containing,  in  its  portraiture  of  the  life,  labors, 
and  passion  of  Jesus,  the  glad  tidings  of  Him  who  had  appeared 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  See  Iren.  adv.  hear.  i.  17,  29,  iii.  11. 
The  uniting  into  a  whole  of  these  four  authentic  records  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  they  regarded  as  not  merely  accidental.  They  recog- 
nised in  their  connexion,  as  in  the  general  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scriptures,  a  higher  necessity.  The  number  of  the 
Grospels  could  have  been  no  more  changed  than  their  position 
without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Irenoeus  {ut  sup. 
iiL  11,  p.  221,  Ed.  Orabe),  therefore,'  very  appropriately  calls  the 
Ch)spel-collection  a  evayyiXiav  TerQdfiapfpov^four'/ormed  gospel,  and 
describes  it  as  a  picture,  portraying  tiie  same  sublime  object 
from  different  aspects.  The  relation  of  the  Gk>spels  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  proves  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  Gospels  supplement  each  other 
alike  in  their  accounts  of  the  Bedeemer's  life,  and  their  mode  of 
portraiture.  The  life  of  Jesus  presented  itself  in  so  manifold  a 
variety  of  aspects ;  his  discourses  poured  upon  his  disciples  so  rich 
a  stream  of  life,  that  any  single  individual  was  utterly  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  overwhelming  fulness  of  his  character.  In 
him  were  disclosed  elements  which  no  single  set  of  human  faculties 

*  Ck)d.  D.  and  also  the  Gothic  translation,  place^  for  instance,  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
immediately  after  that  of  St  Matthew,  evidentiy  in  order  to  separate  the  two  apostolical 
works  from  those  of  the  helpers  of  the  apostles.  See  Hug.  Introduction  to  the  New  Test- 
ament, PL  309  (Foedick's  Translation),  and  the  Postscripts  to  the  Gk>8pe]s  in  Schulr*  edi« 
tion. 

t  The  New  Testament  recognizes  the  proper  signification  only  of  the  word  tbayyiXiov 
=1  tn^  chiefiy  in  the  special  reference  to  the  JoyfVil  tidings  of  the  Messiah's  actual  ap- 
pearance. A  secondary  signification,  in  conformity  to  which  the  writings  that  sketch  th« 
actions  of  the  Messiah  are  called  eltayyiXia,  has  been  incorrectly  given  to  the  word  in 
such  passages  as  Rom.  ii.  16;  z.  16.  The  titles  of  our  Gospels  are  of  later  origin;  more- 
over,  in  them  wo  should  refer  the  term  riiayyeXiov  simply  to  the  contents,  not  to  tho  book. 
In  dassical  use,  eiaYyiXiov  signifies  likewise  a  reward  for  a  piece  of  good  news^  a  pr» 
sent  to  one  who  brings  good  new&    (See  Liddell  and  Soott^s  Lex.  t.  t.) 
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was  adequate  to  grasp ;  hence  there  were  needed  several  minds, 
which,  as  minors,  caught  the  rays  that  proceeded  from  him,  as  from 
the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  reflected  the  same  image  in 
different  directions.  These  varied  conceptions  of  our  Lord  in  his 
union  of  divine  and  human  attributes,  are  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
and  must  be  blended  together,  to  form  a  perfect  delineation  of  Christ. 
But  for  God's  providential  arrangement,  therefore,  by  which  several 
persons,  and  those  very  different,  narrated  the  life  of  Jesus,  either 
his  human  and  natursd,  or  his  divine  and  supernatural,  conduct 
would  be  presented  to  us  less  carefolly  conceived,  according  as 
we  were  without  the  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  this  grand  fourfold 
picture. 

But  much  as  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Gk)spels  to  each 
other  must  approve  itself  to  every  one  who  feels  that  he  cannot  as- 
cribe the  development  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  formation 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  chance,  it  is  yet  difficult,  in  following  out  that 
view,  to  define  accurately  the  character  of  each  individual  Crospel — 
a  difficulty  which  certainly  by  no  means  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the 
fundamental  view,  but  rather  invites  to  deeper  research  into  the 
nature  of  the  Gospels.  That  Matthew  has  rather  seized  the  human, 
and  John  the  divine  element  in  the  character  of  Jesus  is  too  evident 
to  be  overlooked.  In  Matthew,  we  see  the  human  element  exalted 
to  the  divine ;  in  John,  the  descent  of  the  divine  to  the  human. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  position  to  Mark  and  Lvke, 
since  both  stand  as  intermediate  between  the  other  two  Gospels,  as 
the  extremes.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospels  with  the  prevalent 
tendencies  in  the  ancient  church,  is  our  best  guide.  That  is  to  say, 
as  Matthew  unquestionably  represents  the  Judaistic,  and  St.  John 
the  Gnostic,  or  speculative  and  mystical  element,  so  fiur  as  both  are 
to  some  extent  true,  so  Mark  and  Luke  appear  to  represent  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  heathen  Christians,  the  former  perhaps 
more  in  the  Boman,  the  latter  more  in  the  Greek,  form.  In  Mark, 
however,  the  least  of  what  is  peculiar  is  discernible ;  yet,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  wanting,  is  evident  fiom  the  circumstance,  that  one  party 
in  the  early  church  attached  themselves  specially  to  this  Gospel  (On 
the  party  itself,  however,  rests  an  impenetrable  obscurity.  See  the 
Author's  Gteschichte  der  Aechtheit  der  Evang.  S.  96,  ff).  As,  then, 
the  Gospels,  in  the  manner  referred  to,  represent  different  tenden- 
cies of  the  early  church,  which,  under  other  names  and  forms,  belong 
to  every  period ;  so  they  correspond  to  the  progressive  developments 
of  the  inner  life,  which  can  never  proceed  in  its  growth  from  the  un- 
derstanding of  John  downwards  to  Matthew,  but,  always  upwards, 
from  Matthew  to  John. 

Further,  if  we  consider  the  Gospel-coUection  in  its  relation  to 
the  entire  New  Testament,  it  appears  plainly  as  the  basis  of  the 
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whole.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Gospel  is  unfolded  in  its  separ- 
ate branches—in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  bearing ;  the  general 
epistles  continue  the  development  of  what  is  contained  in  its  geim 
in  the  Gloepelsy  and  finally  in  vital  union  with  them  as  the  root  and 
branches,  the  fulness  of  New  Testament  life  blossoms  forth  in  the 
prophetic  strains  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  whole  New  Testament, 
therefore,  like  a  living  plant,  has  a  complete  and  organic  unity.  The 
b^inning  and  the  end  are  the  most  difficult  to  understand,  because 
there  the  thoughts  appear  in  the  most  succinct  form.  Unless  in- 
ward experience  be  altogether  wanting,  it  is  best  to  b^n  the  deeper 
study  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  since 
that  document  purposely  expounds  at  length  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Gk)epeL  After  an  accurate  investigation  of  this  important  epis- 
tle,  much  that  is  expressed  more  concisely  and  darkly  in  other  por^ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament,  may  be  easily  understood.  But, 
as  the  whole  New  Testament  is  the  subject  of  our  labours,  we  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  books  as  there  given,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  wishes  and  views  of  any. 


§  8.  On  thb  Affinity  of  thb  First  Thbes  Gk)8P]&LS. 

The  investigation  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  striking  affinity 
of  die  first  three  Gk)8pels,  which  appears  interrupted  by  variations 
just  as  striking,  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  out  in  this  place, 
any  more  than  a  history  of  the  attempts  to  solve  that  problem : 
both  belong  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,  properly  so  called,  where  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  also  meet  with  a  more  copious  discussion.  A 
commentator,  however,  owes  to  his  readers  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  he  looks  upon  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  since  the  view 
taken  of  very  many  passages  is  determined  by  his  opinion  concern- 
•  ing  the  origin  of  the  (Gospels.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  here  to 
give  briefly  the  resuUa  of  my  inquiries. 

The  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  composed  quite  independently — ^Matthew's  principally  from  his 
own  experience  and  oral  tradition ;  Luke's  principally  from  shorter 
written  memoirs  (diegeses)^  which  he  edited.  That  which  is  found 
common  to  both  Gospels  may,  in  great  part,  be  accoimted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  an  affinity  in  the  sources  of  information,t 
both  oral  and  written,  which  the  authors  used  independendy 

*  [Ai^<rif,  Luke  1. 1.]— 2V-. 

f  The  oopioQs  narrative  of  the  Journey,  contained  in  Luke  ix.  61— xriiL  14^  which 
is  peonliar  to  him,  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  dM^^etif  of  that  sort,  edited  bj  St  Lnlm 
See  on  this  iiibject^  ScMeiermachert  Uber  die  Schiften  dea  Lacaa,  S.  168,  It 
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of  each  other.  In  another  respect^  however,  the  sappositiou  of 
their  having  used  kindred  Boorces  of  information,  does  not  ap-. 
pear  sufficient  to  account  for  the  affinity  subsisting  between 
them.  I  do  not  indeed,  hj  any  means,  discover  a  uniformity  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  two  works,  and  especially  not  in  the  alleged 
&ct,  that  the  scene  of  Christ's  history,  up  to  his  last  journey,  is 
confined  to  Galilee  ;  for  in  the  general  plan  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences, and  the  above-mentioned  limitation  of  our  Saviour's  min* 
istiy  to  Galilee,  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  totally 
destitute  of  proof,  as  it  depends  not  on  positive  reasons,  but  merely 
on  the  omission  of  journeys  to  the  feasts,  and  the  want  of  chrono- 
logical and  topographical  notices.  Still,  there  is,  in  many  places,  so 
close  a  verbal  coincidence  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  that  we  can 
hardly  maintain  that  both,  in  such  places  also,  wrote  altogether 
independently  of  each  other,  or  only  used  kindred  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Compare  Matth.  iii.  7-10,  with  Luke  iii.  7-9  ;  Matth.  vii. 
8-6,  with  Luke  vi.  41,  42 ;  Matth.  viL  7-11,  with  Luke  xl  9-13 ; 
Matth.  viil  9,  with  Luke  viL  8  ;  Matth.  viii.  19-22,  with  Luke 
ix.  57-60  ;  Matth.  ix.  6,  6,  with  Luke  v.  23, 24 ;  Matth.  ix,  37,  38, 
with  Luke  x,  2 ;  Matth.  xL  4-11,  with  Luke  vii.  23-28  ;  Matth.  xii 
41-45,  with  Luke  xi.  24-26,  81,  82.  Yet  the  view,  that  the  one 
made  use  of  the  complete  work  of  the  other,  is  beset  with  invincible 
difficulties,  since,  in  that  case,  it  remains  inexplicable  for  what 
reason  the  one  should  not  have  either  used  or  noticed  the  other^s 
account  of  the  Saviour's  infancy.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  I  suppose 
that  Matthew,  who  had  written  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  himself  sub- 
sequently prepared^  a  Greek  recension  (no  other  than  our  canonical 
Matthew)  ;  and  that  for  this  work,  he  made  use  of  smaller  collec- 
tions of  those  memoirs  which  Luke  had  used,  particularly  Luke  iii 
— ^ix.,  in  which  section  the  closest  coincidence  is  found. 

The  affinity  of  Mark's  Gt)spel  with  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
must  be  differently  explained.!  Although  he  may  have  taken  here 
and  there  a  circumstance  from  tradition,  or  from  shorter  memoirs, 
yet,  in  the  main  (for  there  is  very  little  in  Mark  that  is  peculiar  to 
him ;  with  the  exception  of  additional  circumstances  in  various  nar- 
ratives, two  cures,  briefly  narrated,  are  all  that  he  alone  has),  he 
follows  Matthew  and  Luke  entirely ;  where  he  leaves  the  one,  he 
follows  the  other,  but  only  to  return  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
It  is  impossible  for  so  regular  a  coincidence  to  be  accidental.  Still 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  Mark  had  both  the  Gospels 
before  him  while  composing.  With  respect  to  Matthew,  this  is 
not  perhaps  improbable  ;  but,  with  respect  to  Luke,  it  would  suit 

*  TtdB  Babject  is  handled  more  ftillj  in  §  4  of  this  IntrodaetioiL 
f  See  Atidiier,  XJeber  die  Quellen  des  Marcos.    Beriin,  1825.    A,  JMM  de  origiiM 
evang.  Hard.  WraiisIaYiA.  1831 
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better  to  Biippoee  that  Mark  also  was  acquainted  only  with  the  seo- 
tion,  chaps,  iii. — ix.^  where  the  closest  agreement  is  found ;  so  that 
Mark  may  still  have  been  finished  earlier,  and,  consequently,  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  earlier,  than  the  complete  Gospel  of  Luke. 
For,  had  Mark  had  access  to  the  whole  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  would 
be  inexplicable  why  he  should  not  have  incorporated  much  of 
the  important  narrative  of  the  journey  in  Luke  is. — ^xviii^  Be- 
specting  the  early  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  contain 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  it  might  be  said  that  Mark 
refirained  from  using  them  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
describe  only  the  official  lahoura  of  Jesus. 


§  4.  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Matthew,  called  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphseus  (MattL  ix.  9 ;  Mark 
il  14)^  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  as  the  authorf  of  the  first  of 
our  four  canonical  Gospels ;  and  tradition  establishes  the  fact,  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel ;  but  the  question  about  the  genuineness 
of  Matthew  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
languotge  in  which  it  was  composed,  that  the  one  cannot,  by  possi- 
bility, be  answered  apart  from  the  other.  All  accounts  of  the  Fa- 
thers  who  give  any  information  about  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(see  the  Author's  Geschickte  der  Ev.,  8.  19  ff.),  agree  in  this^ 
that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language. 
But  on  the  relation  in  which  our  Greek  Gt)spel  by  Matthew 
stands  to  the  Aramaic,  there  rests  an  obscurity  which  previous 
investigations  have  not  succeeded  in  penetrating.  The  readi- 
est suggestion  is,  to  pronounce  the  Greek  Gospel  a  translation 
of  the  Aramaic.  On  closer  consideration,  however,  difficulties  arise 
in  the  way  of  this  view.  First  of  aU—Papiaa  {Euseb,  H.  E.  iii^ 
89)  might  seem  to  speak  against  the  existence  of  a  translation,  as 
he  writes  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  ii^rpfevcE  6'  airij  c&f 

*  See,  however,  what  is  said  coDC^ming  this  in  the  remarks  on  Luke  ix.  61. 

f  Althongh  we  are  not»  hy  any  means,  necessaril/  compelled  to  explain  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  as  giving  the  author,  yet  they  may  he  so  taken  grammatically ;  it  is 
the  comparison  of  tradition  that  gives  to  this  possible  explanation  its  probability.  The 
Kara  might  be  taken  =  seemidum  ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  formula  would  be— a  QoBpel 
of  Jesus,  after  St  Maithew^s  mode  of  description,  or  St  Mark's,  which  explanation  would 
admit  the  supposition  of  other  authors  of  the  Gospels.  But  universally-prevailing  tradition, 
which  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  these  superscriptions,  because  it  is  too  widespread  and 
too  ancient,  decides  in  ihvour  of  taking  Kara  as  pointing  out  the  author — a  usage  found 
also  2  Mace.  IL 13.  This  form  of  expression  was  chosen  to  convey,  the  genitive  relation, 
because  the  simple  genitive  could  hardly  stand  here,  since  the  Gospel  is  not  that  of  the 
author,  but  of  Jesus  Christ  As  eiayyeXi&v  Itjaov  XpiaroC,  Goapd  of  Ohrist^  was  in  nae^ 
it  was  impossible  to  write  eifoyyfXiov  Uardaiov  or  UdpKov,  Goepd  of  MaUKew,  or  Mark, 
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^  ihn^aT^  SkootoCj  which  each  interpreted  as  he  was  able  ;  whicli 
words  are  best  taken  to  mean,  that  every  one  had  to  try  to  explain 
the  Hebrew  book  as  well  as  he  could  (either  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge,  or  from  that  of  some  one  else),  because  there  was  no  transla- 
tion of  it.  Ilowever,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  Papias 
says  this,  not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  a  time  already  past.^  The 
passage  cannot,  accordingly,  be  adduced  to  show,  that  in  the  time 
of  Papias,  there  was  no  Greek  translation  of  Matthew  in  existence. 
Neaci,  our  Greek  text  of  Matthew  shews  traces  of  originality,  which 
render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  we  have  in  it  a^nere  translation. 
In  particular,  the  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  in  a 
way  so  free  and  independent,  that  no  translator  would  have  so 
treated  them.f  This  character  of  the  Greek  text,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  universally  current  tradition,  that  Matthew  wrote  an 
Aramaic  Gospel,  and  with  the  like  universal  reception  of  this  very 
Greek  text  in  the  church,  as  the  genuine  Gospel,  renders  it  probable 
to  me,  as  before  observed,  that  Matthew,  after  the  composition  of 
the  Aramaic  Gospel,  himself  prepared  also  a  Greek  edition  of  it,  or, 
at  least,  had  it  done  under  his  authority.  This  Greek  edition  may 
be  regarded  as  another  recension  of  the  Gospel,  whereby  the  differ- 
ence that  subsists  between  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and 
that  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  which  was  a  revision  founded  more 
on  the  Aramaic  Gospel,  is  more  easily  accounted  for.  With  the 
growing  circulation  of  the  Greek,  the  traces  of  the  Aramaic  Gtwpel 
were  gradually  lost,  because  to  most  it  was  inaccessible,  by  rea- 
son of  the  language,  and  its  contents  could  be  read  as  well  in  the 
Greek  Gospel 

The  view,  just  detailed,  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  (Gospel  to 
the  Aramaic,  agrees  best  with  the  historical  data.  But,  very  re- 
cently, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  disprove  the  apostolical  Charac- 
ter of  our  Greek  Gospel,  on  internal  grounds.^    But,  from  the  na- 

*  Sieffert  (on  the  origin  of  the  first  canonical  Gospel,  p.  14>  £E1)  makes  it  probabls 
that  these  are  not  the  words  of  Papias,  but  of  the  eld«r  presbyter  John.  According  to 
this,  even  so  early  as  John,  must  the  time  when  each  Was  obliged  to  translate  for  him- 
self Matthew^s  Aramaic  Gospel  have  been  already  past — [E. 

t  True,  this  free  mode  of  treatment  may  have  sprang  from  the  Aramaic  origina], 
shioe  in  this,  of  course,  the  citations  from  the  0.  T.  most  hare  been  trandated  from  He- 
brew into  Aramaic. — [BL 

X  Schleiermadier,  Schnlz,  de  Wette,  Schulthess,  were  the  first  to  utter  these  doubta 
Heidenreich  has  endeayoored  to  refute  them  in  Winei^s  TheoL  Joum.,  Bd.  III.,  H.  2. 
They  were  followed  by  Sieifert  (EdnigBberg,  1832).  Klener  (Gottingen,  18S2X 
Sohneckenburger  (Stuttgart,  1834).  Consult  Schleiermacher's  Article  on  the  Testimony 
of  Papias  (Stud.  un4  Kridken  Jahiig.  1832,  H.  4) ;  and  Strauss^s  Review  in  the  Berl. 
Jahrbucher,  1834^  No.  91,  fll  Kern,  Tubingen,  1834,  defends  the  genuineness  of  Matthew 
against  these  attacks^  still  inclining  to  Sieflert's  and  Elener*s  views;  he  also  supposes  a 
retouching  of  the  original,  together  with  spurious  additions,  only  allowing  but  few  ms^L 
T  have  given  my  opinion  of  these  works  and  their  arguments  more  at  length  in  the  B^ 
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tare  of  the  case,  such  arguments  have  a  very  tincertain  charac- 
ter ;  much|  if  not  every  thing,  depends  on  the  feeling,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  critic.  Hence  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  differ  greatly  from  each  other ;  where  one  sees  a 
proof  ogainH  the  apostolical  authorship  of  Matthew,  another  sees  a 
testimony  in  its/at^mn  We  cannot,  therefore,  ascribe  any  import- 
ance to  the  results  of  internal  criticism,  as  long  as  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  historical  proofa  (For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject consult  the  Programmes  ipentioned  in  the  note.) 

Lastly,  in  reference  to  the  place  and  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Crospel  by  Matthew,  but  little  can  be  said.  Doubtless  it  was 
written  in  Palestine,  and  even  in  Jerusalem  itseli^  since  the  tradi- 
tion of  Matthew's  labours  points  thither.  The  circumstance,  that 
the  Hebrew  recension  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  title  of  evoyyiAxov 
Ko^  ^EPgaiov^  [Gk>spel  according  to  the  Hebrews],  was  in  use  prin- 
dpally  among  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  also  impUes  that 
it  was  composed  in  that  country,  and  for  its  inhabitants.  The 
Greek  recension  may  certainly  have  had  its  origin  in  another 
country  ;  yet  there  are  no  data  to  enable  us  to  decide  accurately 
upon  the  point,  and  it  is  just  as  possible  that  Matthew,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  general  use  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  Pales- 
tine, in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  may  have  prepared  a  Greek  edition 
of  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  Hellenistic  Jews  who  dwelt 
there.  The  supposition  of  the  Greek  Gospel  originating  in  any 
other  country  is  liable  to  this  objection,  that  there  are  no  re* 
marks  added  illustrative  of  the  localities  and  customs  of  Paleotine, 
such  as  we  find  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  which,  in  that  case,  would 
have  been  equally  necessary  in  Matthew.  Bespecting  the  time  of 
the  composition  we  are  totally  destitute  of  express  authority.  The 
statement  of  Irenceua  (adv.  hadr.  iiL  1),  however,  that  it  was  written 
while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preachiiig  at  Borne,  comes,  probably, 
very  near  the  truth.  According  to  Matth.  xxiv.,  the  Gospel  was  cer- 
tainly written  btfore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  since  this  event, 
though  near  at  hand,  appears  as  still  future.  We  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  wrong  in  placing  the  composition  of  Matthew  somewhere 
between  A.  d*  60-70. 

And,  in  conclusion,  to  say  something  on  the  distinctive  charao* 
ter  of  Matthew,  it  is  clearly  seen,  as  was  before  observed,  to  be  this, 
that  Matthew  labours  to  prove  for  Jewish  readers  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  special  regard  for  Jewish 
readers  shows  itself  at  the  very  commencement,  in  that  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  is  traced  up  to  Abraham  only ;  it  appears  also  in 

laogwi  Salter  Progmnme  for  the  year  1835,  and  the  Ghristmaa  Programme  for  18SS. 
Ob  Sioflbrt'e  Work  aee  the  Authoea  Review  in  Tholfuk's  liter.  Ana.  Jahrg.18SS.Na 
1^« 
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variouB  express  explanations  (Matth.  x«  6  ;  xv.  24)  ;  and  lastlj,  in 
assuming  the  reader^s  fSE^miliarity  with  eyeiy  thing  relating  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  Jewish  customs  and  localities.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  Matthew  is  further  eviaent  in  this,  that  he  regards  the  out- 
ward features  of  the  picture  as  entirely  unessential  and  subordinate. 
He  has  conceiyed  the  life  of  Jesus  from  general  points  of  view. 
At  one  time  he  pictures  him  as  a  new  lawgiver ;  at  another,  as  a 
worker  of  miracles  ;  at  another,  as  a  teacher.  The  character  of  the 
Saviour  he  brings  out  specially  by  speeches,  made  up  in  part,  ap- 
parently, of  the  elements  of  discourses  delivered  at  different  times.^ 
These  discourses,  as  chap.  v. — ^vii.,  x.,  xxi.,  xiii.,xviii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv., 
are  connected  by  historical  introductions,  which  to  the  Evangelist  how- 
ever seemed  (much  as  in  the  case  of  John)  in  themselves  of  no  sig- 
nificance, whence  also  he  has  elaborated  them  with  much  less  care 
than  the  discourses.  His  work,  regarded  as  a  whole,  exhibits  its 
author  unmistakably  as  absorbed  by  the  majesty  of  the  Saviour's 
character ;  still  he  lacks  the  abundant  susceptibility  and  refinement 
of  spirit  which  we  admire  in  John,  while  again  he  surpasses  Mark 
in  depth  and  spirituality.  The  Christ  of  Matthew  is  indeed  not  the 
Christ  of  the  popular  Jewish  conceptions.  Bather,  he  appears  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  what  was  false  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah. 
Still  the  Son  of  God  (whom  Matthew,  of  course,  in  common  with 
the  other  apostles,  recognised  in  Jesus),  presents  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  portraiture,  in  a  Jewish  garb;t  while  in  John's,  a 
robe  of  heavenly  light  floats  around  him  ;  so  that  the  form  in  which 
the  disciple  of  love  introduces  the  Son  of  love,  bears  a  spiritual  glory 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Being  whom  it  invests.  As  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Mattliew,  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  in  denom- 
inating the  Gh)spel  of  Matthew,  aG^riK&v^  hodilyy  that  of  John, 
irvevfiaTiK&i^,  spiritual;  by  which  epithet  it  was  not  intended  to 
mark  that  of  Matthew  as  unapostolic  ;  but  as  in  the  Saviour  the 
^og^  Word  was  manifested  in  a  (7a)//a,  hody^  so,  in  a  comprehen- 

*  SchHehihorai,  Ueber  das  YerhfiltniBS  der  drei  (^optiachen  EvaDgelien,  und  uber  dea 
Charakter  des  Mt  insbesondere,  Gottingen,  1835,  attempts  to  substantiate  too  close  a  re- 
lationship between  the.8epaTate  parts  of  Hatthew  to  each  other.  Various  of  his  demon* 
stratioDS  are  not  without  foundation ;  but  most  of  these  references  are  undesigned,  simply 
gro¥ring  out  of  the  spirit  and  harmony  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  not  out  of  the  reflection  of 
the  author. 

f  Matthew  has  committed  to  writing  what  constituted  the  substance  of  the  oral 
preaching  of  the  aposties  to  the  Israelites;  the  proof  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  th« 
promised  (Oen.  xv.)  seed  of  Abraham^  and  the  promised  (2  Samuel.  yiL)8eed  of  David,  in  a 
word,  the  Messiah.  This  must  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Israelites  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ  First  his  historical  relation  to  prophecy;  then  his 
essential  relation  to  God,  the  universe,  and  the  history  of  the  world.  Matthew  in  cha- 
racter and  office  belonged  to  the  former  of  these  periods.  Hence  we  explain  the  promui- 
ence  given  by  him  to  the  hwmon  and  JaradUUh  aspects  of  the  Saviour's  character. 

-ps. 
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ahre  delineation  of  liis  life,  along  with  the  spiritual,  the  national 
and  temporal  elemeftts  of  his  character  required  to  be  livinglj  set 
forth. 

§  5.  Ok  the  Qospel  of  Mabk. 

John  Mabk,  often  called  simply  Mark,  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
Mary  (Acts  xii  12),  who  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
apostles  often  assembled.  He  is  known  from  the  New  Testament  as 
the  companion  of  Paul  (Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  5  ;  xv.  36,  S.)  Even 
during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Bome,  he  is  still  associated  with 
him  (Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24)  ;  and  whether  we  assume  a  second 
imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Home  or  not,  he,  in  any  pase,  appears  in 
connection  with  Paul  till  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life.  (2  Tim.  iv. 
11.)  In  this  there  seems  to  be  some  contradiction  to  the  notices  of 
the  fathers,  according  to  which  Mark  appears  in  company  with 
Peter,  of  which  only  one  trace  is  met  with  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  has  some  uncertainty  attaching  to  it.  (1  Peter  v.  13.) 
But  the  notices  of  the  fathers  may  be  reconciled  with  the  statements 
of  the  New  Tesfament,  by  supposing  that  after  the  contention  be- 
tween Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Mark  (Acts  xv.  37,  ff.),  the  last-named 
joined  Peter/or  a  time.  On  this  point  the  New  Testament  is  silent,, 
because  less  is  there  said  about  Peter  than  about  Paul ;  but  after- 
wards,  when  the  old  relation  between  Msurk  and  Paul  was  restored^ 
and  'Peter,  moreover,  was  labouring  in  conjunction  with  Paul  at 
Bome,  Mark  also  appears  again  in  connexion  with  Paul.  But,  to- 
gether with  the  account  of  the  connexion  of  Mark  and  Peter,  an  ac- 
count too  unvarying  to  be  justly  liable  to  question,  the  fathers  tell  us 
(see  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39 ;  v.  8 ;  vi.  25.  TerttdL  adv.  Marc.  iv.  5)  that 
Peter  gave  his  sanction  to  the  Gospel  which  Mark,  as  his  interpreter, 
had  written.  That  the  fathers  are  not  quite  unanimous  in  their  re- 
lation of  subordinate  circumstances,  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  truth  of  the  main  fact ;  because  nothing  else  can  render  intelli- 
gible the  fact,  otherwise  so  astonishing,  that  the  Gospel  by  Mark 
wag  acknowledged  in  the  church  without  any  contradiction.  The 
authority  of  this  companion  of  the  apostles  was  surely  too  inconsider- 
able, and  his  previous  relation  to  our  Lord  too  uncertain,  for  them 
to  have  relied  on  his  personal  character  in  receiving  his  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  into  the  canon.  Had  it  been  the  product  of  a  later 
period,  some  more  celebrated  name  would  certainly  have  been  put  at 
the  head  of  the  book  ;  so  that,  even  if  history  did  not  supply  any 
such  account,  we  must  have  conjectured  something  of  the  kind  from 
the  fact  of  the  reception  of  Mark  into  the  canon.  The  authority  of 
Peter,  which  this  Gospel  enjoyed,  also  alone  explains  how  any  per- 
sons in  the  ancient  church  could  have  thought  of  using  this  Gospel 
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ia  preference  to  any  other,  as  Irencem  (iii.  11, 17)  tells  ns  was  the 
case.  The  character  of  the  Gospel  itself  could  not  possibly  lead 
to  this,  since  it  contains  too  little  that  is  distinctive  to  gain 
a  party  to  itself ;  but  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that  partisans  of  Peter, 
on  account  of  this  very  connexion,  which,  as  they  knew,  subsisted 
between  Mark  and  their  leader,  used  this  Gospelron  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  partisans  of  Paul  used  that  of  Luke.  But  whether 
the  Gospel  by  Mark  suffered  corruption  in  the  hands  of  these 
Christians  of  Peter's  parl^y^  as  that  of  Luke  did  among  the  ultras 
of  Paul's  (the  Marcionites),  and  that  of  Matthew  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  is  uncertain.  We  know  too  little  of  the  evoy- 
yiXiov  Kar*  Alyvnrlov^,  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  to  be 
able  to  say  any  thing  certain  of  its  relationship  to  the  Gospel  of 
Peter.* 

The  time  sui  place  of  the  composition,  can  be  determined  with 
no  more  exactness  than  in  the  case  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Here, 
also,  we  must  rest  content  with  one  circumstance,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (Mark  xiii.  14,  ff.)  From 
the  relation  it  bears  to  Matthew,  we  may  conclude,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  it  was  composed  later  than  the  Gospel  of  that  apostle. 
We  come  nearest  the  truth  in  supposing  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  the  period  shortly  before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
[according  to  tradition  shortly  after  the  death  of  Peter,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  64],  Respecting  the  place  of  its  composition,  tradition  is 
divided  between  Alexandria  and  Some.  The  Latin  words  which 
Mark  has  admitted  into  his  book,  favour,  the  latter  city;  and 
as,  in  any  case,  it  had  its  origin  in  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  life,t  to  which  circumstance  its  rapid  circulation 
must  be  partially  ascribed  ;  and  as  nothing  in  the  history  of  Mark  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  he  wrote  in  Rome,  the  opinion  that  he  did 
BO  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

No  definite  chara^ster  is  displayed  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark.  We 
see,  indeed,  at  once  that  he  did  no^  write  for  Jewish  raiders,  because 
Jewish  manners  and  customs  are  carefully  explained  by  him  (com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Mark  vii  8,  4);  but  what  particular  tendency 

♦  In  my  History  of  the  Groepela  (p.  9Y,  ff.)  I  have  too  decidedly  rejected  the  possibil- 
ityof  A  connexion  between  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  and  Peter,  and  that  of  Mark. 
AcK)rdIng  to  the  general  analogy,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  also  suffered 
oormiptions;  and  it  still  remains  possible  that  one  of  the  writings  belonging  to  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  of  Peter's  partisans  was  a  corrupted  Gospel  by  Mark.  Sehneekenburger^ 
IJeber  das  Evangelium  der  Aegyptier.  Bern,  1834^  takes  it  to  be  a  work  related  to  the 
eiayyeXiov  naff  'EjSpaiovCf  used  by  the  Ebionites.  From  the  Gospel  of  John,  published 
by  Miinter  (Copenhagen,  1828),  we  see  that  it  also,  though  not  till  a  late  period,  suffered 
corruption  from  the  Gnostics.  Consult  Ullmann  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jahx^.  L, 
H.  iv.,  a  818,  ff 

f  Consult  the  Author's  Gesch.  der  Byangelien,  S.  440 
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in  the  ancient  church  he  had  in  view,  does  not  CLearly  appear*  The 
Latinisms  found  in  his  Gospel  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  with  a  Boman  character.  The  evident  pains  bestowed  on 
that  vividness  of  narration  which  is  characteristic  of  his  Gospel, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  more  conclusive  proof.  The  Boman  na~ 
tional  character,  displays  unquestionably  an  adaptedness  to  the  out- 
ward and  the  practical,  which  is  in  some  measure  reflected  in  Mark. 
He  depicts  with  graphic  power  the  minuter  features  of  an  ac- 
tion, and  transports  his  readers  into  the  very  scene.  Compare 
particularly  Mark  v.  1-20,  22-48 ;  vi  17-29  ;  ix.  14,  flf.,  with  the 
parallel  passages  ;  also  Mark  vii.  82-37  ;  viii.  ^-26,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  him.  This  picturesqueness  manifests  itself  mainly  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  cures,  and  most  of  all  in  the  cures  of  certain  demo- 
niacs (Mark  v.  1,  ff.;  ix  14,  £t)  In  his  exhibition  of  the  Saviour's 
spiritual  character,  and  especially  of  his  discourses,  he  is  strikingly 
inferior.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  his  mere  vividness  of  por- 
traiture as  elevating  him  decidedly  above  Matthew.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  he  aims  ODly  to  give  a  vivid  sketch  of  our 
Lord's  official  labours.  His  narrative  therefore  opens  with  the  bap- 
tism* 


§  6.  On  thb  Gospel  of  Luke. 

The  person  to  whom  tradition  refers  the  third  Gospel,  is  Luke, 
who  is  sufficiently  known,  from  sacred  history,  as  the  companion  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  His  name  is  the  shortened  form  of  Lucanus^-as 
Alexas  of  Alexander,  Cleopas  of  Cleopatros.  That  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  CoL  iv.  14  ;  and  there  is  notUng 
improbable  in  the  statement  of  the  fathers,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Antioch.  He  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  as  is  satisfiau^torily  proved  by 
CoL  iv.  14,  compared  with  verse  11,  and  still  more  by  the  scope  of 
his  book.  As  Matthew  evidently  had  in  view  the  Jewish,  so 
Luke  the  heathen  Christians.  He  might  be  led  to  write  for 
ihem,  not  only  from  national  sympathy,  but  also  by  the  example 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  controlled  the  direction  of  his 
labours.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  (Et^eb.  H.  E. 
iii  4,  y.  8,  vi.  25 ;  TertuU.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  5),  Paul  is  also  said  to 
have  exercised  a  confirmatory  influence  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  like 
that  of  Peter  on  Mark's ;  which  information  is  confirmed  in  a  simi- 
lar way  by  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  book,  and  its  universal 
acknowledgment  in  the  ancient  church.  But  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Gospel  shows  more  than  all,  that  it  sprang  from  the  Pauline 
school,  which  it  represents  in  the  Gospel-collection. 

The  universal  character  of  this  Gospel  ipanifests  itself  at  once 
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in  its  canying  the  genealogj  of  Jesus  up  to  Adam^  wliile  Matthew 
Btops  at  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jews ;  in  the  account  of 
the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples  as  the  representa- 
tives of  all  nations,  while  Matthew  speaks  only  of  the  twelve 
apostles  going  forth  as  representatives  of  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and 
finally,  in  the  omission  of  every  circumstance  which  betrays  any 
Jewish  ezclusiveness.^  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  as  Mat- 
thew represents  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  so  Luke  re- 
presents him  as  the  Messiah  of  the  heaiJien — t.  e.,  as  he  in  whom 
all  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  heathen  world  were  realized,  and 
who  made  the  heathen  themselves  the  object  of  his  labours.  As 
respects  the  form  of  delineation,  Luke  has  the  peculiarity  of  exhib- 
iting, with  great  vividness  and  truth  (especially  in  the  long  journey 
narrated  in  ix.  51 — xviii.  14),  not  so  much  the  discourses^  as  the 
conversations  of  Jesus,  with  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  remarks  interposed  by  the  b3r8tanders,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  terminated  ;  so  that  each  of  the  Evangelists  teaches  us,  even 
in  his  mode  of  delineation,  to  view  the  Saviour  from  a  different 
aspect.  Accordingly  it  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  relations, 
that  the  ultra  partisans  of  Paul — and,  as  such,  we  must  regard  the 
Marcionites — used  this  Gospel,  in  which  their  tendency  is  most 
definitely  embodied,  in  preference  to  the  others,  and  only  endea- 
voured to  remove,  as  Jewish  additions,  so  much  as  did  not  agree 
with  their  exa^erated  or  mistaken  Pauline  views  of  the  law  and 
the  GospeLf 

In  determining  the  place  and  time  of  the  composition  of  Luke's 
Gospel,  the  person  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  addressed, 
may,  in  some  measure,  guide  us.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
reputation  (see  note  on  Luke  i.  3),  and  a  resident  of  Italy.  For  we 
observe  that  the  Evangelist,  in  treating  of  Oriental  subjects,  every- 
where adds  explanations,  and  particularly,  exact  designations  of 
place,  in  regard  even  to  the  best  known  localities.  In  relation,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  most  inconsiderable  places  of  Italy,  they  are 
omitted,  as  with  these  he  could  assume  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
his  reader.  Bome  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  to  be  regaided  as 
the  place  of  composition  for  this  Gospel  also,  whither,  in  particular, 
we  are  led,  by  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  second 

*  Luke,  alike  in  his  active  life,  as  companion  of  Paul,  and  in  his  writings,  gives  em- 
phasis to  all  that  which  serves  for  proof  of  the  troth  that  the  Saviour  came  not  for  Israel 
as  a  people,  hut  onlj  for  the  believing  Israelites,  and  not  for  the  Israelites  only,  but  also 
fbt  the  believing  heathen. — [E. 

f  That  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  is  a  mutilated  Gospol  by  Luke,  has  been  convincingly 
shown  by  Hahn  in  his  well-known  work.  Das  Evangelium  Marcions  in  seiner  ursprung^ 
lichen  Gestalt^  Konigsberg,  1823.  Consult  the  Author's  work  on  the  Gospels,  p.  106,  ff. 
The  counter-assertions  of  Schvibt  in  UUmann's  Studien  (B.  ii.  H.  8)  still  remain  unestab- 
Ijfihed. 
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part  of  the  Eyangelist's  work.  For,  without  a  formal  close,  it 
breaks  off  with  the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Borne  ; 
and  as  Luke  was  in  company  with  Paul  during  that  imprisonment, 
we  can  assign  the  place  of  composition  with  much  probability. 
Further,  as  nothing  is  added  about  the  issue  of  Paul's  affairs, 
there  remains  but  little  obscurity  as  to  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  GospeL  It  must  have  been  written  shortly  before  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Borne,  and  about 
sixty-four  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  For  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  great  space  of  time  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Gospel 
and  that  of  the  Acts,  as  the  twb  works  are  so  closely  connect- 
ed. In  all  probability,  also,  Luke's  acquaintance  with  Theophilus 
was  the  fruit  of  his  stay  in  Bome.  De  Wette  (Einleitung  ins.  N. 
T.,  S.  182)  draws  from  such  passages  as  Luke  xxi.  17,  ff.,  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  Gospel  must  have  been  written  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  but  our  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiv.  15,  will  show 
that  this  conclusion  is  untenable. 


§  7.  Ok  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospel-Histobt. 

The  propensity  to  look  everywhere  for  connexion  and  unity,  is 
too  deeply  seated  in  human  nature  not  to  have  sought  its  gratifica- 
tion in  attempts  to  form  a  connected  account  of  the  Saviour's  life 
out  of  the  different  Gospels.  Such  an  undertaking  meets  a  practi- 
cal want,  by  rendering  easier  the  survey  of  aU  the  circumstances  in 
his  life ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear,  even  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  of  attempts  to  form  the  different  accounts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists into  a  connected  whole,  such  as  were  made  by  Tatiany^  Am- 
moniusj  and  Eusebiua,  But  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  do 
not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  certain  and  strictly  scientific 
unity.  The  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a  Gospel  har- 
mony lie  in  this,  that  some  of  the  Evangelists  have  conducted 
their  narratives  with  no  reference  to  the  order  of  time.  They 
begin  their  histories,  indeed,  with  the  Saviour's  birth,  and  close 
them  with  his  death,  as  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a  biogra- 
phy ;  but  Ihe  main  body  of  the  Gospel-history — the  exhibition 
of  the  official  labours  of  Jesus— is  so  treated,  that  the  intention  of 
preserving  a  definite  chronological  order  in  the  events  narrated  is 

*  Taii<uC$  work  I  have  called,  in  my  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  336,  ff,  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels ;  but  the  seal  with  which  Theodoret,  in  the  fifth  century,  caused  it  to  be 
destroyed,  points  to  grave  heretical  corruptions  which  it  containod.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Tatian  made  a  compilation  from  the  whole  Gospel-collection,  such  as  suited  bis  pur- 
poses, and  took  the  liberty  of  makbg  coa^iderable  alterations  in  the  text,  which  his  ad- 
barents  probably  ftuther  increased.  Coa-^eming  other  harmonies,  consult  §  9  of  this 
IntxodactioiL 
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nowhere  perceptible.  In  Matthew ^  first  of  all,  there  is  found  from 
the  temptation  (ch.  iv.),  down  to  the  last  journey  to  Jeiusalem  (xx, 
17);  no  exact  statement  of  time  which  might  serve  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  For  the  most  part,  the  Evangelist  paases 
from  one  point  to  another,  without  any  thing  to  fix  the  time  (iv.  12, 
18,  23 ;  viii.  5, 18,  23,  28  ;  ix.  1,  9,  35 ;)  or  he  uses  an  indefinite 
t6tc,  then^  to  connect  them  (iii  13 ;  iv.  1 ;  ix.  14 ;  xl  20 ;  xiL  22, 
38  ;  XY.  1);  or  he  arranges  the  several  histories,  one  ^ter  an- 
other, with  the  comprehensive  formulas,  h  rale  ^f^^paic  ixelvaig, 
in  those  days  (iii.  1 ;  xiii  1),  iv  iKtlv(^  tc3  iuup<^,  in  that  time  (xiv. 
1),  tv  iKeivxi  tf  &p^,  in  that  hour  (xviii  1).  Precise  statements  as 
to  time  (as  Matth.  xvii.  1,  fuS'  ^fJUpa^  i^j  after  six  days)  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  laige  collections  of  discourses  in  Matthew  show 
that  his  prevailing  aim  was  to  portray  the  character  of  Jesus,  apart 
fiom  time  and  place,  and,  by  a  grouping  together  of  kindred  actions 
and  discourses,  to  bring  him  before  the  reader's  mind  in  his  differ- 
ent spheres  of  labour.  In  the  case  of  Mark^  this  neglect  of 
time  and  place  is  still  more  striking :  even  these  general  data  are 
for  the  most  part  wanting  with  him.  He  usually  gives  his  narra- 
tive unaccompanied  by  remarks ;  he  aims  merely  at  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  facts,  without  tmiting  them  by  any  fixed  principle 
of  arrangement.  Luke's  chronology  appears  at  first  sight  more 
exact ;  so  that  we  might  expect  to  find  in  him  events  narrate;^ 
in  their  natural  succession.  At  the  very  commencement,  in 
ch.  i.  3,  Kade^g,  in  order  (see  comment,  on  the  passage),  seems 
to  point  to  a  chronological  arrangement ;  then  follows  (iii.  1) 
a  very  important  date  for  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ; 
and  (iii  23)  he  remarks  that  the  Saviour  was  thirty  years  of 
age  at  his  entrance  on  his  ministry.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  the 
Gospel,  we  find  the  same  indefiniteness  in  his  arrangement  as 
in  that  of  the  others.  For  the  most  part,  Luke,  too,  joins  one 
narration  to  another,  without  statement  of  time  (iv.  16,  81 ;  y. 
12,  83;  vii.  18,  36  ;  viii.  26  ;  ix.  1,  18);  sometimes  the  indefi- 
nite transitions  fieri  ravra,  after  this  (v.  "27),  iv  fu^  rCtv  ^jftepOv, 
on  one  of  the  days  (v.  17  ;  viii.  22),  and  the  like,  are  inter- 
changed ;  so  that  it  often  becomes  doubtful  whether,  even  in  Luke, 
events  are  always  arranged  according  to  the  succession  of  time ; 
but  still,  even  if  this  be  probable,  a  complete  arrangement  of  the 
events  in  the  Saviour's  life  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
Luke,  because  no  fixed  points  of  connexion  with  the  other  Gk)s- 
pels  can  be  laid  down  in  the  body  of  the  narrative — that  is, 
from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  to  his  last  journey  to  the  feast  (Matth. 
XX.  17 ;  Mark  x.  32 ;  Luke  xviii.  31);  for,  after  this,  there  is 
less  lack  of  chronological  data.  True,  it  might  be  thought,  that 
such  a  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  transfigumtioUi 
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Bince  aD  the  three  Evangeliats  (Mattb.  zvil  1 ;  Mark  iz.  2 ;  Luke 
ix.  28)  connect  it  with  what  precedes  hj  fled*  ^[Jiepac  H*  after 
six  days.  (The  dtcri)  ^fiSpcu,  in  Lnke  are  the  same  period,  but 
differently  reckoned).  Yet  if,  commencing  at  this  point,  we  make 
the  attempt  to  arrange  the  events  backwards  and  onwards,  the 
thread  is  soon  lost.  But  if,  with  the  events^  it  appears  impossi- 
ble  to  connect  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  into  an  or- 
derly whole,  it  is  still  more  so  with  the  discourses.  What  appears 
in  Matthew  (v — ^vii.,  x.,  xiii.,  zxiii.,  and  in  several  other  places)  aa  ' 
spoken  in  connexion,  Luke  gives  broken  up  and  widely  scattered ; 
so  that  the  very  first  attempt  to  restore  the  different  parts  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  to  their  chronological  connexion,  demonstrates 
the  impossibility  of  so  doing,  at  least  if  the  compilation,  instead  of 
serving  merely  a  practical  purpose,  is  to  claim  scientific  certainty. 

Thus  John  alone  remains,  whose  careful  chronological  arrange- 
ment strikes  the  eye,  and  who  seems,  therefore,  to  afford  very  im- 
portant materials  for  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  chief 
events  at  least,  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  For  though,  now  and 
then,  an  indefinite  fierd  ravra,  after  this^  occurs  even  in  John  (as 
iii  22 ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  1,  and  elsewhere),  he  usually  states  exactly, 
whether  one  day  (i.  29,  35,  44 ;  vi.  22 ;  xii.  12),  or  two  (iv.  40.  48), 
or  three  (ii.  1),  or  several  days,  intervened  between  the  events  re- 
corded. The  discourses,  also,  are  in  John  so  connected  with  the 
cocurrences  mentioned,  and  are  so  complete  in  themselves,  that  they 
ooqtdre,  in  their  full  extent,  a  fixed  chronological  place.  The  chief 
point,  however,  is  that  John  gives  us  great  divisions  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  between  which  we  can  endeavour  to  arrange  the  separate 
events.  Besides  the  last  passover  (xiii.  1),  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  synoptical  Evangelists  also,  he  speaks  distinctly  of  another  pass- 
over,  at  which  Jesus  was  present  (iL  13)  ;  and  between  these  two 
fixed  points  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
John  mentions  further  two  feasts  which  the  Saviour  cdebrated  at 
Jerusalem — ^viz.,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (x.  22), 
and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (vii.  2).  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  (v.  1)  of  another  feast ;  but  its  character  is  left  undetermined. 
If  we  possessed  only  the  records  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  shoidd 
know  nothing  certain  of  these  journeys  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts  ;  we 
could  only  arrive  at  the  probable  conclusion,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  neglected  the  Old  Testament  command  (Ex.  xxiii 
17)  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  feasts,  since  we  find 
him  so  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  law  in  other  points. 
Yet  there  is  no  clear  evidence,  even  from  John,  of  the  number  of 
journeys  to  the  feasts,  which  took  place  during  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  hence  the  relation  of  the  occurrences  to  the  chronology 
of  Christ's  active  ministry  still  remains  obscure.    What  John  nar- 
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rates,  certainly  occurred  in  the  order  in  which  he  narrates  it ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  how  long  a  period  is  included — whether  he  details  the 
events  of  one  year,  of  two  years,  or  of  severaL  First  of  all,  we 
cannot  prove  that  John  has  left  no  journey  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts 
unmentioned.  Moreover,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  passage  (v.  1*) 
makes  his  whole  chronology  uncertain ;  for  although  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  festival  there  referred 
to  was  a  passover,f  yet  this  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  particularly 
as  we  read  so  soon  as  vL  4  of  another  nearly  approaching  passover ; 
for  it  is,  after  all,  harsh  to  refer  ^yyvr,  neary  to  the  passover  that 
was  gone  by,  as  Ihr.  PatUtis  does.  (See  the  retrospect  quoted  in  the 
note.)  Whether,  therefore,  according  to  John's  representation,  Jesus 
celebrated  three  passovers  or  four  at  Jerusalem  during  his  ministry, 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  ;|  and  how  difficult  it  must 
be  to  use  the  notices  of  John  respecting  the  journeys  of  Jesus, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  historical  materials  of  the  other 
Ghspels,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  one  circumstance,  that,  as 
he  gives  hardly  any  information  about  the  life  of  Jesus  but  such 
as  the  other  Evangelists  had  not  given,  no  point  of  contact  between 
them  and  him  can  be  assigned.  The  history  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (John  vi.  1-15),  with  the  walking  on  the  sea  imme- 
diately following  it  (vi.  16-21),  is  the  only  event  which  is  parallel 
with  Matthew  (iiv.  18,  ff.),  Mark  (vi.  30,  ffi),  and  Luke  (ix.  10,  ffl); 
and  the  first  two  Evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark,  like  John,  con- 
nect Christ's  walking  on  the  sea  with  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand. Yet  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  connexion  of  events  cannot  be 
pursued  with  certainty,  and,  on  the  other,  the  exact  time  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  is  uncertain,  even  in  John,  on  account  of  the  in- 
definiteness of  V.  1  and  vi.  4,  so  we  reach  nothing  conclusive  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  from  this  single  point  of  contact.§ 
Whether  any  particular  event  belongs  to  the  beginning  or  the 
close  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  is  sufficiently  shewn,  it  is 

*  Kcuaer,  in  his  Synopsis  (Nurnberg,  1828),  regards  it  as  a  feast  of  tabemadea.  Con- 
Bolt  the  oommentarj  on  the  passage. 

f  Consult  the  chronological  retrospect  at  the  end  of  the  first  yolume  of  Dr.  Pavht^ 
Commentaiy  on  the  Gospels.  * 

X  In  reference  to  the  chronological  difficolties  in  John*s  Gospel  itself  we  must  fhr^ 
ther  compare  the  passage  (z.  22)  in  which  John  passes  on  to  the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion, in  a  way  that  leaves  it  altogether  uncertain  how  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  that  feast 
stands  related  to  his  presence  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (viL  2),  since  no  mention  is  made 
either  of  his  going  away  or  remaining.  It  might  even  be  thought  to  be  the  feast  of  de- 
dication in  another  year,  were  it  not  that  the  following  discourse  (z.  21,  28)  refers  too 
plainly  to  the  preceding  context  (x.  12,  13). 

§  Just  so  Lueke  observes  in  his  OammerUar  uber  den  Johannes,  Th.  i^  S.  626 :  "  How 
that  which  John  has  mentioned  out  of  the  variety  of  events  may  be  chronologically 
harmonized  with  what  the  first  three  Evangelists  narrate  in  the  above-mentioned  (mid- 
dle) period,  is  an  insolvable  problem  of  historical  criticism.'*  See  the  further  remarks^  S 
M4|  616,  of  the  same  work. 
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trae^  partly  by  its  position  in  the  Gospels,  partly  by  its  internal 
character;  but  the  character  of  the  Evangelists'  narrative,  who 
commonly  leave  time  and  place  undetermined,  admits  of  our  bring- 
ing neither  all  the  separate  incidents  recorded  of  the  Saviour, 
nor  his  discourses,  into  precise  chronological  connexion.  We, 
therefore,  take  the  Gospel-history  as  it  is  given  to  us,  following  the 
chronological  order  as  far  as  the  Evangelists  enable  us  to  discover  it 
plainly,  but  nowhere  bringing  it  out  violently  and  artificially  where 
it  has  not  been  given. '  According  to  the  synopsis  of  De  Wette  and 
Luckey  which  we  take  as  the  foundation  of  our  exposition,  we  shall 
first  treat  of  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  and  his  baptism  ; 
and,  last,  of  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion (combining  John's  description  of  these  latter  circumstances)  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intermediate  materials  of  the  Gospel-history, 
we  shall  chiefly  follow  Matthew,  incorporating  with  his  narrative — 
where  they  appear  to  us  most  probably  to  belong — ^those  ix>rtion8 
contained  only  in  Mark  and  Luke,  or  in  either  one  of  them.  The 
editors  of  the  synopsis  have,  indeed,  treated  this  part  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  the  whole  matter  three  times  over  according  to 
the  order  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  A  threefold  exegetical  dis- 
cussion of  this  part  would  certainly  have  secured  no  small  advan- 
tages ;  they  had,  however,  to  be  sacrificed,  as  requiring  too  much 
space. 

§  8.  On  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel-Histobt. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  origin  of  the  (Gospels  from 
separate  memoirs,  whose  authors  are  unknown,  the  character  of  the 
Gospel-history  itself,  through  a  large  portion  of  which  we  can  trace 
no  chronological  arrangement,  and  lastly,  the  distinct  discrepancies 
discoverable  in  various  events,  particularly  in  the  composition  of 
the  discourses — are  all  circumstances  which  seem  to  endanger 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel-histoiy,  especially  in  such  events 
as  lay  without  the  immediate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  narrators, 
as,  for  instance,  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  The  Gk)spels  seem  in  this 
way  to  acquire  the  appearance  of  an  unarranged  aggregate  of  se- 
parate and  uncertain  accounts,  which  neither  agree  precisely  with 
each  other,  nor  even,  in  each  individual  Gospel,  stand  in  strict  con- 
nexion. The  older  theology  was  apprehensive  that,  by  a  view  such 
as  modern  criticism  has  established,  the  sacred  character  of  the  Gos- 
pel-history would  be  entirely  taken  away.  Starting  from  the  literal 
inspiration^  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  laboured  to  force  a  harmony, 

*  I  dl8ting:uish  l\Ur<d  inspiration  from  verlxil^  and  maintain  the  latter^  while  I  donj 
Ihe  ybrm«r.  The  distinction  between  them  does  not  lie,  as  I  think,  in  the  essence  and  the 
farm  (for  the  firnn^  \oo,  is  necessary  in  one  aspect),  but  in  the  essenUol  and  the  i 
^ol  form.    But  the  question,  Where  is  the  essential  in  the  fimn  separated  from  the  i 
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and  to  reconcile  all  discrepancies  in  facts  and  words  ;  but^  from  the 
character  of  the  (Gospels,  this  procedure  could  not  but  lead  to  the 
most  arbitrary  treatment ; — ^that  is  to  say,  wherever  there  appeared 
a  difference,  whether  in  the  events  or  in  the  discourses,  the  event  or 
the  discourse  was  always  said  to  have  been  twice,  and  sometimes 
even  thrice  repeated.  By  setting  up  the  principle,  therefore,  that 
the  Gospel-history  must  agree  in  all  things  external  and  non-essen* 
tial,  they  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  God's  Word ; 
the  evident  non-agreement  was  used  as  an  argument  for  denying 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  The  true  course,  therefore,  is,  in 
this  case,  also,  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  plainly  to  acknowledge  the 
evident  fact  of  discrepancies  in  the  Gospel-history,  to  seek  for  a  re- 
conciliation of  these  variations  where  it  presents  itself  naturally,  but 
to  resort  to  nothing  far-fetched  or  forced.  An  eoctemai  agreement 
in  the  Gospel-history  should  not  be  absolutely  required  as  proof 
of  its  divinity,  any  more  than  in  the  formations  of  nature ;  as 
in  them  exact  regularity  is  combined  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
so  also,  in  the  Gospel-history,  perfect  agreement  in  what  is  es- 
sential, is  found  with  the  freest  treatment  of  what  is  unessen- 
tiaL*  The  credibility  of  the  Gospel-history  is  securely  based  only 
on  the  identity  of  that  vital  principle  which  reigned  in  all  the  indi- 
vidual Evangelists,  and  in  which  the  whole  new  communion,  of 
which  they  were  but  members,  shared.  That  vital  principle  was  the 
Spirit  who  guides  into  all  truth.  But  this  Spirit,  who  inspired  the 
Evangelists  and  the  whole  company  of  the  apostles,  neither  relieved 
them  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  historical  inquiry,  as,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  family  memoirs  or  narratives  of  single  events ; 
nor  did  he  obliterate  their  peculiarities,  and  use  them  as  passive 
organs;  he  rather  spiritualized  their  individual  capacities  and 
powers,  gave  them  a  sure  &cidty  (tact)  of  separating  every 
thing  false  in  matters  of  faith  and  in  the  essentials  of  the  nana- 
tive ;  of  recognizing  what  was  genuine  and  appropriate,  and  of 
arranging   it    according   to    a   profounder   principle.      Although, 

aenHalt — what  is  word,  what  is  letter  t — ^will  never  admit  ohbeing  answered  as  respects 
individual  cases,  so  that  aU  shall  be  satisfied,  because  the  mind's  subjective  attitude  ex- 
ercises too  much  influence  over  our  views  on  the  point.  In  general,  however,  those  who 
are  one  in  the  principles,  wiU  be  able  to  unite  in  this  canon :  Ths  form  of  Scriptfire  is  to 
be  regarded  as  essentiai^  as  far  as  His  oonnecied  with  what  is  essentidl  in  the  dodrinej  emd 
is,  consequently,  also  to  be  ascribed  to  inspiration ;  His  only  where  there  is  no  such  connexion^ 
that  the  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  unessential  Consult,  Airther,  Tholitck*s  excellent  disser- 
tation on  the  contradictions  in  the  Gospels,  in  his  Glaubwurdigkeil  der  ^fsng^isehen 
Cfeschichte  gegen  Strauss^  Hamburg,  1837,  S.  429,  ff.,  which  preserves  just  the  right  me- 
dium. 

*  Literal  agreement  in  the  Gospels,  would  have  suggested  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth, 
the  charge  of  a  concert  among  the  authors  to  deceive ;  as  Scripture  now  is,  it  appeara  at 
once  divine  and  human.  [A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  variations  and  «m> 
iradictions.  The  former  may,  of  course,  be  assumed  in  the  Evangelists.  We  must  re* 
quire  the  strongest  evidence  before  admitting  the  latter. — [K. 
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therefore,  tlie  EvangelLBts  sometimes  threw  the  elements  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  into  other  than  their  original  combinations,  the 
import  of  those  parts,  although  modified,  is  not  altered.  For,  as  the 
living  Word,  which  the  Lord  himself  was,  wrought  in  the  Evange- 
lists also,  and  inspired  them,  it  formed  in  each  of  them  a  new  spirit- 
ual whole,  in  which  the  members  of  the  separated  whole  appear 
harmoniously  re-united. 

This  view  of  the  Scripture— of  its  unity  in  essentials,  and  its  di- 
versity in  non-essentials— equally  leads  away  from  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  dead  letter,  and  prompts  to  the  search  for  the  living 
Spirit;  yet  it  stands  aloof  from  that  hollow  spirituality  which 
fancies  itself  able  to  do  without  the  external  tpord,  and  thereby  falls 
into  the  danger  of  taking  its  empty  dreams  for  essential  ideas  of  the 
truth.  Although,  therefore.  Providence  intended  that  external 
proo&  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  should  not  be  wanting,  yet 
it  has  not  permitted  that  the  credibility  of  the  events  recorded  in 
them  should  be  incontrovertibly  demonstrated.  Occasions  are  left 
for  doubt  and  suspicion ;  and  by  these  the  Gospel  history  fulfils 
a  part  of  its  design,  since  Christ,  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  when 
personally  labouring  on  earth,  is  set  for  the  fall  of  many.  (Luke  ii. 
34.)  In  every  reader  of  theGospel-histoiy,  therefore,  is  presupposed 
a  readiness  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Where  this  exists,  the 
Gospel-history,  in  its  peculiar  character,  asserts  its  claims  with  over- 
whelming force.  For,  although  the  Gospel  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  history  and  biography,  yet,  as  its  subject  is  itself  incom- 
parable, it  is,  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  not  to  be  compared 
with  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  The  Evangelists  write  in  a  style 
of  childlike  artlessness  and  lofty  simplicity,  such  as  are  found  nowhere 
else  thus  united.  Their  individual  views  and  feelings  entirely  dis- 
appear— ^they  narrate  without  making  reflections,  without  bursting 
into  expressions  of  praise,  or  blame,  or  admiration,  even  in  portray- 
ing the  sublimest  events.  They  appear,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  mighty  picture  displayed  before  them,  and, 
forgetting  themselves,  reflect  its  features  in  their  pure  truth.  The 
Gospel-history,  therefore,  bears  witness  to  itself  and  its  own  credibil- 
ity, in  no  other  way  than  did  our  Lord  himself ;  He  had  no  witness 
but  himself  and  the  Father,  (John  viiL  18)  ;.  so  the  Gtospel-his- 
tory  (like  the  Scripture  in  general)  bears  witness  to  itself  only 
through  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  reigns  in  it.  He  that  is  of  the 
truth,  hears  his  voice. 

It  is  only  where  this  Spirit  has  not  yet  displayed  his  power, 
that  the  conception  could  arise  that  the  history  of  Christ  is  on 
a  par  with  other  biographies  of  great  men ;  and,  that,  therefore, 
what  is  miraculous  in  it,  as  well  as  in  them,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  myth.    The  want  of  personal  experience  of  the  regenerating 
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power  of  Christ — the  want  of  that  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  alone  assures  us  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
always  caused  t)ffence  to  be  taken  at  the  miraculous  garb  that  in- 
vests the  person  of  our  Lord.  In  ancient  times  this  offence  simply 
took  the  form  of  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  church.  It  is  re- 
served for  very  recent  times,  to  see  this  offence  pretending  to  be 
an  advance  in  Christian  science.  It  appeared  first  in  the  form  of 
what  was  called  the  natural  explanation,  the  very  unnaturalness  of 
which  has,  however,  long  since  pronounced  its  condemnation ;  it 
needs,  accordingly,  no  further  refiitation.  Then,  especially  since  the 
time  of  OableVy  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  mythical  explanation, 
which  also  has  been  pushed  on  to  self-destruction  through  its  very 
extreme  application  by  Strauss.  The  inapplicability  of  the  mythi- 
cal exposition  to  the  life  of  Jesus  is  incontrovertibly  manifest :  1. 
From  the  nearness^  in  point  of  time,  of  the  documents  which  record  it 
— ^namely,  the  four  canonical  Grospels,  the  antiquity  and  genuineness 
of  which  are  satis&ctorily  demonstrable  on  internal  and  external 
grounds.  As  long  as  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  events  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  were  living,  there  could  be  no  such  things  as  myths 
viz.,  formations  of  involuntary  inventive  rumour — ^but  only  produc- 
tions of  enthusiasm  or  deceit ;  2.  From  the  acknowledged  genuine'^ 
nesa  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  and  of  the  Pauline  EpistleSy  as  weU 
as  of  the  other  principal  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Hitherto 
no  one  has  ventured  to  pronounce  the  chief  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
John  to  be  spurious,*  and  yet  they  contain  precisely  the  same  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  four  Gospels* 
This  appears,  consequently,  to  have  been  the  early  Christian  view. 
If  the  mythical  explanation  is  to  be  defended,  nothing  is  left  but  to 
pronounce  the  Apostle  Paul  an  enthusiast  or  a  deceiver ;  3.  The 
rise  of  tJie  Christian  Church — the  continuity  of  feeling  in  it — the 
purity  of  the  Spirit  that  wrought  in  it,  with  especial  power,  in  the  first 
centuries,  do  not  allow  us,  in  any  way,  to  conceive  of  merely  a  beau- 
tiAil  romance  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  these  phenomena. 
That  a  church  could  be  formed  of  Jews  and  heathen,  who  worshipped 
a  crucified  Son  of  God,  is,  according  to  the  mythical  view  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  a  far  greater  miracle  than  all  those  which  it  is  intended  to 
dispense  with.  It^is  only  from  the  records  of  the  Evangelists,  taken 
as  history,  that  this  fact  becomes  conceivable.  Since,  moreover,  in 
this  church,  while  gradually  extending  itself  over  the  world,  there 
was  still  a  constant  connexion  of  feeling,  and  a  spirit  of  purity,  never 

*  Since  negative  criticism  has  advanced  to  its  extreme  limits  it  is  no  longer  myth^ 
but  wilful  fiibrications  which  are  discerned  in  the  Gospels^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  letters  of  John.  In  this,  however,  the  theory  has  uttered  its  own  sentence  of  death. 
Bee  on  this  point,  my  Kritik  der  Ev.  Geschichte,  2  te  Aufl.  (Critical  view  of  the  QospeK 
bifltoiy.  2d  ed.)  §  7  and  §  123-147.-*[B. 
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previously  beheld,  inspired  it,  especially  in  the  very  early  times,  we 
cannot  perceive  where  we  can  find  room  for  the  pretended  formation 
of  myths.  It  din  be  found  only  on  the  unscientific  assumption,  that 
no  existing  records  date  from  the  first  Christian  century.  The 
mythical  scheme  appears,  accordingly,  a  partial,  indecisive  measure 
The  decided  anti-Christian  spirit  wili  pronounce  Christianity,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  Scripture,  the  product  of  enthusiasm  and 
deception. 

[The  theory  which  StrausSy  in  his  famous  "  Life  of  Jesus,'*  at- 
tempted to  apply  to  the  history  of  Christ's  birth,  life,  sufferings, 
and  death,  needs  to  be  known,  as  to  its  general  features,  before  the 
remarks  in  the  text  above,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  this  work, 
can  be  understood.  Strauss  is  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Hegd 
— an  ultra-ideal  school— and  an  avowed  Pantheist.  Entertaining 
such  philosophical  views,  a  miracle  was,  to  him,  impossible,  and  the 
history  of  Jesus  could  not,  of  course,  be  literally  true  ;  and,  to  ac- 
count for  the  form  of  our  present  Gospel-narratives,  he  adopted  a 
theory  something  like  the  following :— Jesus  was  a  Jew,  who,  by 
early  training,  had  become  enthusiastically  desirous  of  seeing  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  and,  at  length,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah.  Filled  with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  purity,  and  of  the 
high  destiny  of  man,  he  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  devoted 
disciples,  who  were  fired  with  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 
The  leading  idea  enforced  in  his  teaching,  was  the  union  attainable 
between  the  human  mind  and  the  divine.  At  length  he  died  a 
violent  death,  frem  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees.  A 
mere  skeleton  is  all  that  Strauss  leaves  of  his  life  as  historically 
true.  It  is  not  true,  he  says,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin— 
that  he  wrought  miracles — that  he  rose  from  the  dead— and  as- 
cended to  heaven.  Then  his  .disciples  must  have  deceived  us,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim.  No,  says  Strauss.  The  accounts  of  him  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels  were  the  product  of  their  fervid  imagina- 
tions ;  and,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  deceive,  there  grew  up 
among  his  followers  a  complete  history,  adorned  with  all  that  they 
thought  could  render  their  master's  memory  glorious.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament was  the  principal  source  of  the  additions  thus  made  to  the 
simple  narrative  of  Christ's  life.  Whatever  they  found  there  of  en- 
dowments from  above,  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  who,  in 
their  view,  must  possess  all  that  Heaven  had  ever  bestowed  on  man. 
And,  in  particular,  they  sought,  to  embody  the  main  doctrine  of 
their  Master's  teachings — viz.,  the  union  of  our  souls  with  God,  as 
the  aim  of  life,  in  his  person,  by  imiting  in  that  person  the  divine 
and  human  natures. 

Taken  alone,  the  theory  seems  too  baseless  to  have  been  serious- 
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ly  proposed  and  applied  in  two  considerable  volumes  ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  religious  opinion  in  Germany  throws  some  light  on  its  origin. 
What  Kant  and  his  followers  denominated  moral  interpretation — 
that  is,  giving  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  to  historical  facts — 
had  been  exploded  sometime  previously,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  natural  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Bationalist  school,  with 
Paulus  at  their  head*  This  scheme  had,  in  its  turn,  been  exposed 
as  utterly  hollow,  because  it  was  plain  that  the  Evangelists  meant 
to  give  a  miraculous  history ;  and  it  is  dishonest  to  interpret  their 
language  otherwise.  Driven  from  these  two  refuges,  those  who 
would  not  take  the  Gospel-histoiy  as  a  miraculous  one,  were  bound 
to  give  some  explanation  of  the  fact  of  such  a  history,  so  attested, 
being  in  existence.  And,  as  it  has  been  the  &shion  in  Germany,  to 
assume  a  mythical  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and 
many  other  nations,  Strauss  attempted  to  assign  the  history  of 
Jesus  to  such  a  period.  To  attain  his  end,  he  is  compelled  to  deny 
the  genuineness  of  every  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  ascribes  them  aU 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  theory  hardly  needs  refutation.  The  work  is  a  repository  of 
all  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  and, 
as  such,  may  cause  uneasiness  to  readers  who  are  not  properly  ac- 
quainted with  the  solutions  of  those  difficulties,  both  in  general  and 
in  particular  instances ;  but  it  could  not  satisfy  any  but  a  thorough- 
ly infidel  mind,  glad  to  catch  at  any  hypothesis  that  gives  a  sem- 
blance of  ground  for  impugning  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses  of 
Christ's  life].— 2V. 


§  9.   SUBVEY  OF  THE  LiTEBATUBE. 

As  soon  as  the  active  labours  of  the  apostles,  who  wrought  chiefly 
with  the  living  Word,  ceased  in  the  church,  the  people  betook  them- 
selves to  those  written  legacieswhich  they  had  bequeathed  to  thechurch 
— ^in  order,  by  the  examination  of  the  written  Word,  partly  to  estab- 
lish themselves  more  thoroughly  in  the  known  truth,  and  partly  by 
it  to  separate  truth  and  falsehood.  Since  the  second  century,  many 
distinguished  men  have  devoted  their  powers  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular. 
Nevertheless,  its  contents  are  yet  unexhausted.  So  great  is  the 
depth  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  it  meets  the  utmost  wants  of  all 
times  and  all  relations,  of  every  degree  of  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment. It  lies,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  church's  progress,  that 
by  gradual  advances  she  was  enabled  to  penetrate  with  ever-in- 
creasing depth  and  thoroughness  into  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures.    Our  own  times,  in  particular|  have  made  an  immense 
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advance  in  this  point,  that,  in  recognizing  more  and  more  tlie  com- 
prehensive sense  of  Scripture,  we  have  learnt  to  regard  the  greater 
portions  of  previous  expositions  not  so  much  as  absolutely  false,  as 
rather  embracing  but  a  single  phase  of  the  thought.  Hence  we  re- 
gard the  labours  of  centuries  to  understand  the  Scriptures  as  connect- 
edy  and  supplemental  to  one  another ;  whUe,  the  view  formerly 
prevalent,  made  it  necessary  to  pronounce  all  the  various  expositions, 
except  the  single  true  one,  a  mass  of  errors.  According  to  this,  the 
church  of  earlier  ages  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  utterly  fiuled  to 
understand  the  Scriptures,  which  would  be  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  spirit  had  not  been  in  the  church.  We  must  rather  say, 
that  the  church  has  always  understood  the  Bible  aright  in  essen- 
tials ;  but  that  a  stiU  profounder  understanding  of  it  has  been  grad- 
ually attained. 

In  the  first  place,  as  respects  the  general  works  which  embrace 
the  whole  New  Testament,  we  do  not  possess  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  by  any  of  the  teachers  in  the  ^rly 
church  ;  they  used  to  apply  themselves  at  first  to  single  books.  It 
is  not  till  the  ninth  century,  that  the  Glossa  Ordinariay  by  Wala- 
fiid  Strabo,  appears  as  a  continuous  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  if  indeed,  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  commentary  at  alL 
Subsequently  to  him,  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  and  Alphonsus  Tostatus, 
Bishop  of  Avilla,  in  Spain,  wrote  complete  commentaries  on  the 
entire  Scriptures — the  latter  in  twenty-three  folios.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Calvin  commented  on  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment except  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  as  well  as  Johann  Brenz, 
among  the  Lutherans,  seven  folios  of  whose  works  are  filled  with 
expositions  of  almost  all  the  books  in  the  Bible.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  works  appeared,  embracing  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. Besides  Hugo  Grotius  (in  his  Adnotationes  in  N.  T.,  2  vols. 
4to),  we  may  notice  particularly  the  collection  of  expositions  under 
the  name  Critid  Sacri  (London,  1660,  9  vols.  foL),  of  which  Polus 
[Pool]  prepared  an  abridgment ;  and  further,  Calovii  Biblia  lUuS'^ 
trata  (Prancof.  1672,  4  vols,  fol.),  a  work  which  was  directed  against 
Grotius,  and  includes  the  exegetical  works  of  the  author.  These 
were  followed  by  Pfaffs  edition  of  the  Bible,  Tubingen,  1729 ; 
Wolfii  Curse  PhUologicsB  et  Oriticae,  Hamburg,  1738,  4  vols.  4to ; 
Heumann's  Erklarung  des  N.  T.,  Hanover,  1750,  12  vols.  8vo ; 
Moldenhauer's  Erklarung  der  Schriften  des  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1763,  4 
vok  4to  ;  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Uebersetzung  des  N.  T.  mit  Anmer- 
kungen,  Gottingen,  1789,  3  vols.  4to ;  BengeUi  Gnomon  N.  T., 
Tubingae,  1773,  4to  ;  J.  G.  Rosenmtilleri  Scholia  in  N.  T.,  Norim- 
bergae,  1777,  5  vols.  8vo.  (The  last  edition  [the  sixth]  appeared  in 
1825).  Hennebeig  planned  a  complete  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament ;  but  only  the  first  volume,  containing  Matthew,  ap- 
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peared,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1829.  The  author  died  in  1831.  H.  A. 
W.  Me jer  has  prepared  a  commentary  on  the  ^ew  Testament  De 
Wette  has  also  published  an  exposition  of  the  New  Testament 
Among  the  general  works  on  the  New  Testament,  we  must  also 
reckon  the  well-known  Observationen-Sammlungen,  by  Baphelius^ 
(out  of  Xenophon,  Hamb.  1720 ;  out  of  Poljbius  and  Arrian, 
Hamb.  1715 ;  out  of  Herodotus,  Liineb.  1781),  Alberti  (Leiden, 
1725),  Kypke  (Breslau,  1725),  Eisner  (Utrecht,  1728),  Palairet 
(Leiden,  1752). 

As  regards  the  Ooapd-^ollectiony^  the  expositions  of  Theophylact 
and  Euthymius  Zigabenus  have  come  down  to  us.  The  ancient  ex- 
position which  Theophilus  of  Antioch  is  said  to  have  composed  on 
the  four  Oospels,  is  lost  Of  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  Mart 
Chemnitzii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum,  continued  by  Poly- 
carpus  Lyser  and  Johann  Gterhard  (Hamb.  1704,  3  vols,  fol.),  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Clericus  also  composed  a  similar  har- 
mony (Amsterd.  1669,  fol).  Of  more  recent  times,  the  following 
include  all  the  four  Oospels  :  Kocheri  Analecta  (Altenb.  1766, 4to), 
which  are  supplementary  to  Wolfs  CursB  ;  J.  F.  G.  Schulz,  Anmer- 
kungen  iiber  die  vier  Evangelien,  Halle,  1794,  4to ;  C\l  Th«  Kui- 
noel  Commentarius  in  Libros  N.  T.  Historicus,  Lips.  1807,  4  vols. 
8vo  (including  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles);  Paulus,  philologisch- 
kritischer  Commentar  iiber  das  N.  T.,  Lubeck,  1800-1808,  5  vols.; 
also  his  Exegetisches  Handbuch  iiber  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien, 
Heidelberg,  1880,  1831,  2  vols. ;  Fritzsche,  evangelia  quatuor  cum 
Notis,  Lips.  1825, 1830,  8vo.  The  first  volume  comprises  Matthew, 
the  second  Mark. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  single  Oospels.  Among  the  fathers  we 
possess  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Matthew  by  Origen.  Chry* 
sostom  wrote  ninety-one  homilies  on  the  Oospel  by  Matthew.  Pos- 
sin  published  a  catena  on  this  Evangelist,  Tolosaa,  1646.  In  later 
times  Salomo  van  Till,  Frankf.,  1708,  and  Jac.  Eisner,  ZwolL,  1769. 
4to,  wrote  upon  Matthew.  Also,  Ootz,  Erklarungdes  Matthaus  aus 
dem  Oriechisch-Hebraischen  und  dem  Hebraischen,  Stuttgardt,  1785, 
8vo  ;  Hcddaus,  Erklarung  des  Matthaus,  Stuttgardt  and  Tubingen, 
1792,  2  vols  ;  Der  Bericht  des  Matthaus  von  Jesus  dem  Messias,  by 
Bolten,  Altona,  1792,  8vo ;  Kleuker's  Biblische  Sympathien,  Schles- 
wig,  1820  ;  Das  Evangelium  Matthai,  erklart  von  Oratz  (of  Bonn), 
Tubingen,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Pires,  Commentarius  in  Evangelium 
Matthaai,  Mogunt.,  1825.  Of  special  value  is  Tholuck's  "  Philolo- 
gisch-theologische  Auslegung  der  Beigpredigt  Christi  nach  Mat- 
thsBUs''  (Philological  and  Theol.  Com.  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  contained  in  Matthew.)    Hamburg,  1833. 

*  For  the  complete  literature  of  the  Gospel  hannoniei^  aee  Haae*s  Lebea  Jen,  & 
18,  ft 
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On  the  Gh)Bpel  hj  Mark  we  have,  likewise  a  catena  edited  by 
Possiny  Borne,  1673.  Jac.  Ekner  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Mar^ 
Utrecht,  1773  ;  and  Bolten  also,  Altona,  1795,  8vo ;  Matthai  pub- 
lished an  Exposition  of  Mark,  by  Victor,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch^ 
and  other  Greek  fathers,  Moscow,  1775,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Lastly,  in  reference  to  Luke,  we  have  a  catena  on  it  by  Corde- 
rius,  Antwerpen,  1628.  This  Glospel  was  separately  commented  on 
by  Pape,  Bremen,  1777, 1781,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Bolten,  Altona,  1796, 
8vo.  We  have  also  Morus,  PrsBlectiones  in  Lucsa  Evangelium,  pub- 
lished by  C.  A.  Donat.  Leips.  1795,  8vo.  The  latest  works  on 
Luke,  are  Scholia  in  Lucam  scripsit  Bomemann,  Lips.,  1880  ;  and 
Stein's  Commentar  tlber  den  Lucas.    Halle^  1830. 

Vol.  L— 11 
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FIRST   PART. 
OF  THE  BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


FIRST  SECTION-MATTHEW'S  ACCOUHT. 

OHAPTKBS  I.  AND  IL 


§  1.  QsKBALOaY  OF  JXSUS. 
OUXQl  1 1-17 ;  Luke  ill  23-38.) 

Whujb  Mark  at  onoe,  in  the  title  of  his  Qospel  (Mark  L  1),  de- 
acribes  ChriBt  as  the  Son  of  Qoiy  Matthew  represents  him  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  since  he  first  characterizes  him  as  the  promised  de« 
Boendant  of  the  two  great  heads  of  the  Old  Testament  economy — 
Abraham  and  David — and  then  introduces  his  entire  genealogy. 
The  character  of  Matthew's  Qospel,  as  the  aiOfiariKSv,  corporeal^  in 
the  nobler  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  special  adaptation  to  Jewish 
Christians,  show  themselves,  in  this  form  of  beginning,  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken.  Since  Jesus  is  introduced  as  v%  'Aflpadfi,  Son  of 
Alrahamj  he  appears  as  the  descendant  of  him  whose  family  is 
blessed  among  the  families  of  mankind  ;  but,  as  Son  of  David,  he 
was  more  definitely  assigned  to  a  branch  of  the  Abrahamic  race — 
viz.,  the  family  of  him  who,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  described 
as  the  representative  of  the  future  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Both  expressions,  therefore,  point  out  Jesus  as  the  promised  Mes- 
oak  Yet  this  is  still  more  definitely  expressed  in  the  name  ^hiaov^ 
XgunS^,  Je^us  Christ.  'Irjaovg,  *  JestM,  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
individual,  refers  immediately  to  the  Saviour  only  as  a  historical 

*  TheLXXnse  'li/aovctbr  ytD^ni  or  mi,  which  latter  form  is  first  found  in  writingi^ 
after  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  name  marks  oar  Lord^s  spiritoal  character,  and 
VB8  giTen  to  him  bj  divine  command  (Matth.  L  21X  to  intimate  his  exalted  calling.  Just 
so  the  Old  Testament  names,  Abraham,  Israel,  &a,  denote  the  spiritual  ohazacter  which 
tbon  nanoDS  were  called  to  exhibit  amongst  mankind. 
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personage ;  XpiarSg,  Christ,  on  the  other  hand^  is  the  official  name 
for  the  expected  deliverer  of  Israel  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
rr^BSy  Anointed,  which  word  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament^  some- 
times of  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10 ;  xxvi  16,  and  elsewhere) ; 
sometimes  of  high-priests  (Lev.  iv.  8,  5, 16,  and  elsewhere) ;  some- 
times of  prophets  (Psalm  cv.  15) ;  because  all  these  persons  were 
consecrated  to  their  office  by  the  symbolical  rite  of  anointing  (on 
the  anointing  of  prophets  see  1  Kings  xix«  16),  to  intimate,  that 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office,  they  most  be  endowed  with 
spiritual  powers.  But  the  expression  is  rarely  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  the  royal  prophet  and  high-priest  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghxl. 
(Psalm  il  2;  Daniel  ix.  25.)  From  these  passages,  with  which 
others  were  connected,  in  which  the  anointing  was  viewed  spiritu- 
ally (comp.  Is.  Ixi  1,  with  Luke  iv.  18),  arose  the  name  Xpwrrd?, 
which,  even  at  the  time  of  Christ,  had  become  the  prevailing  official 
designation  of  the  great  desired  one.  In  this  view,  the  name 
^^  Christ''  expresses  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
the  person  of  the  Saviour,  since  the  humanity  is  the  anointed — ^tha 
endowed ;  the  divine  power  is  the  anointing — ^the  endowing. 
Originally  the  Saviour  was  called  either  6  lipovf ,  with  reference  to 
his  historical  indimduality,  or  6  Xpt(n-6f ,  with  reference  to  his  dig- 
nity;  also,  liyaovf  6  keySfjtevog  Xpitnig  (Matth.  i.  16,  on  which  consult 
the  commentary).  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  two  terms 
were  united  into  the  collective  appellation  'Itiaovg  XpunSg,  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  first  verse  in  Matthew  does  not,  perhaps,  form  merely 
a  superscription  for  the  subsequent  genealogy.  BiflXog  yeviaeto^ 
(=  n^iMtt  -^ff  Qen.  v.  1)  means  primarily,  "  book  of  the  descent/* 
^^genealogy,''  and  forms  in  the  Old  Testament  the  general  super- 
scription to  the  genealogy  in  question,  and  to  the  accompanying 
biographical  sketches  by  which  it  is  carried  out  and  illustrated. 
Matthew  has  doubtless  employed  the  expression  here  in  a  similar 
manner.  His  Gospel  is  the  exposition  of  the  genealogy ;  the  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham  and  son  of  David. 
The  genealogy  in  Matthew,  compared  with  that  of  Luke,  shows 
'  plainly  the  different  character  of  the  two  Gospels.  WhUe  Matthew 
begins  with  Abraham,  the  ancestral  father  of  the  Jewish  people^ 
Luke  ascends  to  Adam,  the  first  father  of  the  whole  human  race — 
heathen  as  well  as  Jews — and  thus  connects  the  Saviour  with  human 
nature  as  such,  apart  from  all  national  individuality.  But  in  the 
particulars  we  find  that,  from  David  downwards,  the  two  genealogies 
vary.  Matthew  traces  the  line  of  descent  through  Solomon,  Luke 
through  another  son  of  David — ^Nathan.  Two  names  only — Sa- 
lathiel  and  Zorobabel  (see  Luke  iii.  27,  compared  with  Matth.  i  12) 
— are  the  same  in  both,  the  rest  being  entirely  different ;  but  these 
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peiBons  must  be  regarded  as  living  at  different  times,  since  in 
Matthew  nine  persons  are  enumerated  between  them  and  Jesus,  and 
in  Luke  eighteen.*  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  quite  different  genealogies  of  Jesus,  was 
the  subject  of  learned  investigations,  even  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  church ;  Jvlius  AfricanuSy  in  particular,  gave  his  attention  to 
it  {Euseb.  H.  B.  i.  7.)  Three  hypotheses  f  for  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  have  been  framed  with  great  acuteness :  1.  The  sup* 
position  of  a  levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xrv.  6)  ;  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, to  explain  all,  we  must  further  suppose,  that  the  two  brothers, 
,  who  had  successively  the  same  wife,  were  not  properly  brothers,  but 
step-brothers,  sons  of  the  same  mother  by  different  fathers  ;  be- 
cause, if  they  had  been  by  one  father,  the  genealogy  would  have 
been  the  same.  This  hypothesis  was  first  propounded  by  Juliua 
Africanua  (trf  supra).  Agreeably  to.  it,  the  descent  would  be  as 
follows : 

David 


Solomon  Nathan 

Matthan 


Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary. 

This  hypothesis  explains  the  difference  ;  yet,  in  the  first  place, 
the  supposition  that  Jacob  and  Eli  had  the  same  wife,  one  after  the 
other,  and  were,  moreover,  step-brothers,  is  somewhat  harsh ;  far- 
ther, it  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  certainty  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  take  the  name  of  the  real  father  in  the  case  of  obligatory 
marriages ;  and  lastly,  both  genealogies  would  be  those  of  Joseph, 
which  appears  unsuitable  on  this  account,  that  Jesus,  according  to 
the  flesh,  was  descended  from  David  and  Abraham,  not  through 
Joseph,  but  through  Mary.  That  step-brothers,  and  still  more  dis- 
tant relations,  were  also  bound  to  fulfil  the  levirate  mamage,  is 

*  Luke  has,  on  the  other  aide,  also  between  David  and  Salathiel  twenty  members  ; 
Matthew  only  fourteen. — [E. 

\  other  attempts  at  explaining  this  difficulty  are  to  be  found  in  Wolfs  Curse,  and 
KSchei's  Anolecta^  but  they  are  futila  Consult  also  Surenhusiua'  pipTuo^  KataXkayii^ 
page  322,  seqq. 

X  JuUu9  Africanua  omits  Ifatthan  and  Leyi,  and  appears,  therefore^  to  have  had  an« 
other  reading  before  him,  or  to  have  transposed  the  names.  The  name^  howeyer,  makes 
BO  diflbrenoe  in  the  hypothesis. 
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shewn  hj  J.  D.  Mxchadisy  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  - 
Moses  (Smith's  translation).  2.  The  assumption  that  Mary  was 
an  heiress  (jbriKXripogy)  in  which  case  she  would  be  obliged  to  many 
within  her  own  tribe.  (Numb,  xxxvi.  5-8).  The  husband  of  an 
heiress  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  enter  himself  in  the  family 
of  his  wife^  and  so  came  to  have  as  it  were  two  fathers.  In  this  way 
one  of  the  genealogies  would  indeed  be  that  of  Mary ;  but  the  latter 
circumstance — ^viz.^  the  being  received  into  the  \rife's  family,  and 
the  taking  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  on  the  part  of  those  who 
married  heiresses,  which  in  this  case  is  all-important,  is  precisely 
what  is  uncertain ;  at  least  Nehemiah  vii.  63  is  not  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish it.^  '  This  hypothesis,  however,  though  it  does  not  suffice  for 
solving  the  difficulty,  is  very  suitable  for  explaining  Mary's  journey 
to  Bethlehem.  (Luke  il  4.)  In  general  it  seems  well  suited  to  the 
course  of  development  in  David's  family,  that  that  line  of  it  from 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  proceed,  should  close  with  an  heiress,  who 
ended  it  in  giving  birth  to  the  promised  everlasting  heir  of  the 
throne  of  David.  We  may,  therefore,  combine  the  opinion,  that 
Mary  was  an  heiress,  with  (3)  the.  third  hypothesis,  accordhig  to 
which  the  genealogy  of  Mary  is  given  by  Luke,  that  of  Joseph  by 
Matthew.  Thus  Jesus  is  shewn,  as  well  on  the  father's  as  the 
mother's  side,  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  On  the  mother's  side 
the  descent  had  a  real  significance,  on  the  father's  an  ostensible  one. 
For,  as  Jesus  passed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  son  of  Joseph 
(see  note  on  Matth.  xiii.  55),  the  Jews  acknowledged  biTn  in  this 
relation  also  as  of  the  house  of  David ;  and  on  this  account  not  a 
doubt  of  his  descent  from  David  is  ever  uttered  by  his  enemies. 
Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  Eli  (Luke  iii  23)  would  be  the  &ther 
of  Mary  (with  which  the  Jewish  tradition  coincides,  see  Lightfocty 
ad  loc);  and  when  Joseph  is  called  his  son,  "fio»"  (vI6f)  is  here  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ^'  son-in-law,"  as  Buth  i  11, 12,  and  else- 
where. Genealogical  tables  are,  indeed,  unusual  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men, but  for  heiresses  they  must  necessarily  exist ;  and  at  all  events 
the  father  of  Mary  had  assuredly  his  genealogy.  The  actual  descent 
of  Jesus  from  David  through  Mary,  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  a  merely  external  fact,  intended  to  fulfil  the  prophecies 
The  prophecy  itself  that  the  Messiah  should  descend  from  Abraham 
and  David,  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  having  a  deeper  origia  The 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  among  mankind,  presupposes  condi- 
tions and  preparations  ;  and  these  not  merely  negative^  inas- 
much as  their  need  of  salvation  had  to  be  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  positive,  in  so  far  as  the  Messiah,  the  bloom  and  flower 
of  humanity,  must  stand  in  relation  to  the  root  from  which  he 
sprang.  We  must  look  upon  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  a  fact,  for 
*S6eJD,  Mkhadiif  Gommentariea  on  the  Laws  of  Mofles  (Smith's  translatioii\ 
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which  preparation  was  made^  hj  a  yein  of  nobler  life  flowing  through 
the  whole  line  of  onr  Lord's  ancestors.  The  virgin  chosen  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah  could  not  spring  suddenly  from  the  bosom 
of  a  sinful  race.  Although  not  without  sin,  she  was  the  purest 
of  that  race.  And  that  she  was  such,  was  in  consequence  of 
her  election  by  grace — her  being  bom  of  the  holiest  family  of  man- 
kind. As  in  the  development  of  the  human  race  we  observe  certain 
fiunilies  growing  in  sin  and  wickedness,  so  we  find  families,  also,  in 
which  the  noblest  germs  of  life  are  possessed  and  cherished  firom 
generation  to  generation.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
fomilies  which  have  been,  through  grace,  specially  shielded  from  the 
corruption  of  sin,  had  no  need  of  salvation ; — (this  is  to  be  view- 
ed as  absolutely  and  equally  necessary  for  all  men)'^but  as  more- 
ready  to  receive  salvation,  since,  as  being  of  the  truth,  they  more 
cai»itily  hear  God's  calL 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  hnks  of  the  genealogy,  Mat- 
thew omits  several,  e.  g.y  ver.  8,  between  Joram  and  Josias.  (See  1 
Chron.  iiL  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  17.)  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  inserts 
Cainan  in  iiL  36,  whom  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  mention.  Doubt- 
less, this  name  is  derived  from  the  LXX.,  which  Luke,  as  a  Hellen- 
ist, used  for  the  most  part.  The  LXX.  translators  may  have  received 
it  from  traditioa  (Respecting  such  variations  of  the  LXX.  fiom 
the  original  Hebrew,  as  have  been  admitted  into  the  New  Test- 
ament, see  the  remarks  on  Luke  iv.  18.) 

Yer.  2. — Throu^out  the  whole  genealogical  table,  Luke  appears 
in  the  character  of  a  relator  merely,  while  Matthew  adds  reflections ; 
he  divides  the  list  into  classes,  and  adds  special  observations. 
Of  Judah  he  remarks  that  he  had  brothers ;  probably  because  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel — the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob— appeared  to  call  for 
special  notice.  The  same  remark  is  made  of  Jechonias  (ver.  11) ;  in 
which  passage,  however,  the  term  ddeX^l,  brethren^  must  be  taken 
in  a  wider  sense,  like  mi  (Gen.  xiii.  8)  of  father's  brothers,  as  Je- 
chonias had  no  actual  brothers.    (1  Chron.  iii.  15, 16.) 

Ver.  8. — It  is  also  peculiar  to  the  genealogy  in  Matthew,  that  it 
several  times  mentions  women — a  circumstance  which  did  occur  in 
Jewish  genealogies,  if  any  thing  remarkable  gave  them  special  in- 
terest. (See  Surenhnsii^  PifiX.  KaraXX.  p.  110.)  Tamar  (Gten, 
zxxviii.),  Bahab  (Josh.  iL),  Buth,  Bathsheba,  are  named  by  Matthew. 
Tamar,  Bahab,*  and  Bathsheba,  are  liable  to  objection  on  account 
of  their  conduct ;  Buth,  as  a  heathen  (Moabitess).  That  they  were 
nevertheless  counted  worthy  to  be  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Mes- 

*  Whether  it  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  that  is  meant,  might  seem  uncertain,  because  of  the 
cbroDology;  she  oomea  too  near  to  Obed  and  Jesse,  David*B  ancestors;  jet  the  expres- 
■ion  i  'Paxufi  (with  the  article)  plamlj  points  to  the  well-known  Bahab  mentioned  in 
Joeh.  ii.    Perhaps  Matthew  has  omitted  some  hnks 
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siah,  must  have  imparted  to  them  a  veiy  special  and  peculiar  signi- 
ficance. Matthew  makes  this  circumstance  still  more  prominent  by 
the  designation  iic  T^f  tov  Ovplav,  from  her  who  had  belonged  to 
Uriah,  in  order  to  point  to  the  wondrous  dealings  of  God's  grace  in 
arranging'^the  Messiah's  lineage.  As  examples  of  the  election  of 
grace,  of  renovation  by  faith  and  repentance,  and  of  being  received 
out  of  heathen  families  among  the  people  of  God,  the  persons  named 
are  noticed  even  by  the  Babbins.  (See  Wetstein's  New  Test.,  on 
ver.  8  compared  with  Heb.  xi.  81.)  But  for  Matthew's  intention  to 
point  out  these  leadings  of  the  divine  hand  he  would  have  mentioned 
in  preference  the  celebrated  names  of  Sarah,  Bebecca,  Leah,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Messiah* 

Ver.  6. — David,  as  a  principal  person,  as  it  were  a  knot  in  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Messiah,  is  called  emphatically  d  paaiXeug^ 
the  king,  as  the  type  of  the  Messianic  king  (Ezek.  xxxviL  24,  and 
elsewhere).  A  similar  break  is  made  afterwards  (ver.  11),  by  the 
fieroiKeala  Ba/3vAwvof ,  removal  to  Babylon,  =  alxiuiXuHjlaf  captivity. 
The  LXX.  use  fieroiiceaia  for  ttjVj  (Ezek.  xxxiii  21). 

Ver.  16. — The  term  dv^,  man,  husband,  in  this  verse,  answers 
to  eponsus  (v.  19);  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  the  bridegroom 
was  already  regarded  as  the  possessor  of  the  bride.  (Gen.  xxix.  21; 
Deut.  xxii.  23,  24.)  Matthew  expresses  himself  very  carefully  ;  if 
fiq  iyewrjdi]  'Irjaovg,  from  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  in  order  to  mark 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  generation  of  Christ ;  yewdv  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  tIktsiv  (Luke  i  13).  In  the  phrase  'lipoid  6 
XeyoiJLevog  XptarS^f  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  XpicTog  appears  evi- 
dently as  the  official  name.  With  the  exception  of  this  phrase, 
Matthew  almost  alwajrs  uses  6  Ifjaovg,  or  6  XpunSg,  It  was  only 
gradually  that,  in  the  usage  of  the  church,  the  name  expressive  of 
the  human  character  of  the  Saviour  grew  up  into  so  close  a  con- 
nexion with  his  official  name,  that  the  two  have  formed  a  whole,  as 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings.  (See  Gers^ 
dorfs  Beitrage  zur  Sprachcharacteristik,  S.  38,  ffi,  272,  ff.)  The 
Xiyeadouy  in  the  phrase  under  remark,  like  KaXelaSai  =  «^)j5  (on  which 
see  comment,  on  Luke  i.  32),  has,  in  this  place,  the  pregnant  mean- 
ing, "  to  be  called,  and  really  to  be."  In  the  opposite  sense,  "  to 
be  called,  without  being,"  the  expression  occurs  in  Ephes.  il  11, 
and  Matth.  xxvii.  17.  It  has  frequently  no  emphasis,  either  the 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  in  Matth.  xxvi  14,  Mark  xv.  7. 

Ver.  17 — Matthew  closes  his  genealogical  account  with  a  review 
of  the  different  divisions  which  may  be  made  in  the  generations 
from  Abraham  to  Christ.  He  notices  three  of  fourteen  gen- 
erations each,*  which  may,  however,  be  reckoned  in  more  than  one 

*  Wliether  the  number  fborteen  has  a  reference  to  the  name  David,  the  Hebrew  let- 
ten  of  which,  reckoned  according  to  the  Jewish  cnstom,  make  np  the  number  fourteen, 
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way.  That  reckoning  appears  the  most  convenient,  according  to 
which  David  and  Josiah  are  reckoned  twice,^  (at  the  close  of  one 
and  the  beginning  of  another  division),  and  Jesus  omitted.  If  the 
person  of  Jesus  is  to  be  reckoned  as  forming  the  close  of  the  third 
division,  David  only  ought  to  be  reckoned  twice.  The  former  plan 
appears  to  me,  however,  preferable.  It  is  fitting  not  to  include 
Jesus  himself  in  the  generations,  as  we  ordinarily  refrain  from 
doing  in  reckoning  a  person's  ancestry.  Besides,  since  Matthew,  as 
was  remarked,  has  omitted  some  links,  it  cannot  be  his  inten- 
tion to  lay  stress  on  the  number  fourteen,  nor  ought  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  help  for  the  memory.  Bather 
it  is  his  purpose,  by  means  of  the  equal  number,  to  point  out 
the  inward  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the  historical  development.t 
As  the  whole  history  of  the  world  moves  forward  in  its  development 
by  measured  periods,  and  as,  in  general,  every  greater  or  lesser 
whole,  in  the  wide  creation  of  Ood,  has  its  inward  gradations  ot 
progress,  through  which  it  advances  to  its  completion,  so  there  is  a 
regularity  in  the  development  of  that  family  also,  as  it  were  the  in- 
most life-pulse  of  mankind,  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come. 
Bengd  recognized  correctly  this  fundamental  view  (in  his  Onomon 
on  the  passage)  ;  but  the  particulars  which  he  adds,  as  well  as  his 
whole  chronological  system,  which  he  brings  into  connexion  with  it, 
appear  to  me  untenable.  (Compare  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  John.) 

We  must  notice  too  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  fam- 
ily table  of  three  times  fourteen  generations,  and  seventy-five  an- 
cestors extending  through  2000  or  4000  years,  with  which  the  Evan- 
gelists open  the  life  of  Christ.  The  possibility  of  exhibiting  such  a 
genealogical  table,  always  proceeding  in  the  directest  line  of  descent 
from  father  to  son,  and  that,  too,  of  a  family  long  living  in  the 
deepest  obscurity,  would  be  inexplicable  (since  even  the  distin- 

H  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  Sach  a  sapposition  might,  however,  agree  well  enough 
with  the  complexion  of  Matthew^s  whole  description.  The  number  fourteen  is  moreover 
to  be  regarded  as  twice  seyen— a  number  which  the  Scriptures  treat  as  a  sacred  one. 
The  three  times  fourteen  thus  become  six  times  seven,  and  the  seventh  seven  opens  with 
the  person  of  Christ 

*  Similar  modes  of  reckoning  are  met  with  in  other  cases.  A  simple  Nazarite  tow 
lasted  thirty  dajs,  a  double  one  not  sixty  but  only  fifty-nine  days,  because  the  day  in  the 
middle  was  reckoned  twice.  The  Germans  call  a  week  eight  days,  "  acht  Tage,"  but  two 
weeks^  fourteen  days,  "vierzehn  Tage;"  while  the  French  ce^  two  weeks^  *'quin2e 
Jour&" 

f  The  omission  of  some  links  may  be  ascribed  to  the  authors  of  the  genealogy  in 
Joseph's  fiunily.  Matthew  took  it  as  he  found  it,  without  making  any  alteration  in  it, 
and,  of  course,  his  remarks  upon  it  could  only  apply  to  its  existing  form.  The  want  of 
■ome  of  the  links  can  have  no  influence  on  the  truth  of  the  remarks  themselves^  inas- 
much as  the  fundamental  thought,  that  all  things  unfold  themselves  in  6od*s  world  by 
measore  and  number,  applies  no  less  to  the  complete  genealogy  than  to  the  shortened 
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gaifihed  families,  whose  genealogies  attract  the  eyes  of  millions, 
cannot  trace  their  pedigree  a  thousand  years,  and  none  of  them, 
in  a  direct  line),  unless  there  had  been  constantly  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  line  a  clue  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  trace  them- 
selves out  in  the  multitude  of  families,  into  which  each  stock  and 
branch  was  subdivided,  in  order  to  hold  fast  that  member  which  was 
destined  to  continue  the  succession.  This  clue  was  the  hope,  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  bom  in  the  family  of  Abraham  and  David. 
The  desire  of  beholding  him,  and  of  participating  in  his  grace  and 
glory,  suffered  not  the  attention  to  weary  through  a  thousand  years.* 
By  divine  arrangement  also,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  member  that 
continued  the  succession  might  become  doubtful,  it  was  again  plainly 
marked  out ;  so  that  the  hope  of  the  final  fulfilment  was  iEinew 
excited  and  maintained  in  activity  up  to  its  realization.  An  excel- 
lent view  of  the  miraculous  element  discoverable  in  the  construction 
of  these  genealogies,  is  given  by  Koppen  in  his^  book :  Die  Bibel  ein 
Werk  der  gottlichen  Weisheit  (Leipzig,  1798,  2  vols.  8vo.,  compare 
B.  ii.,  S.  199,  ff.); — a  new  edition  of  this  work  is  beiag  prepared  by 
ScheibeL  • 


§  2.  The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

(Matth.  i.  18-26.) 

Matthew's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  characterized  by  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  brevity.  It  contains  not  a  single  chronolog- 
ical or  topographical  reference.  It  assumes  that  the  persons  are, 
in  general,  already  known  to  the  readers.  It  barely  sets  forth  in 
sober  narrative,  without  embellishment,  the  great  fact  of  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Jesus,  points  to  the  fulfilment  therein  of 
Old  Testament  prediction ;  and,  finally,  recounts  the  providential 
guidance  of  Joseph,  in  this  wondrous  event.  We  readily  pass 
by  the  want  of  circumstantial  vividness,  which  this  part  of  Mat- 
thew's narrative,  in  common  with  his  whole  Gospel,  discovers,  for 
the  sake  of  that  sober  air  of  genuine  historical  narration,  which  is 
prominent  thoughout ;  a  feature  which  his  poetical  effusions  render 
less  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  Luke.  Those  scholars,  therefore, 
are  in  error,  who,  while  opposed  to  the  general  application  of  the 
mythical  interpretation  to  the  history  of  Jesus,Jiave  yet  thought  it 
necessary  to  admit  a  mythical  element  in  the  history  of  his  birth 
and  childhood.  Here,  in  fact,  the  supposition  appears  most 
strikingly  inadmissible,  since,  if  the  events  did  not  take  place 

*  That  the  Jews  of  later  time  also  bestowed  great  care  upon  their  famUy  registers,  is 
shown  hy  JtUhu  Africaniu,  as  quoted  hjHuaeb,  i.  7.  fferod  had  them  all  sought  out  and 
bumty  so  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  prove  that  his  fiunilj  was  more  ancient  than  the 
king'sL 
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ITiflt  as  the  Evangelists  record  them,  gross  conceptions  about  the 
origin  of  Jesns  obtrude  themselves  upon  us.  For  as  Christ  is 
undeniably  a  historical  person,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
begotten  and  bom,  to  affirm  the  mythical  character  of  the  Oos- 
pel-history,  can  only  favour  a  view  that  is  destructive  of  the 
notion  of  a  Saviour — ^viz.,  that  Jesus  came  into  existence  In  an 
impure  manner,  since  Mary  was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
ception. The  alternative  resorted  to  that  Jesus  might  have  sprung 
from  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  is  self-refiited  by  its  unhis- 
torical  character  ;  for  if  the  circumstance,  that  Mary  was  with  child 
he/ore  her  marriage,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  myths,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  she  gave  birth  to  Jesus,  and  even  that  Jesus  lived 
at  all,  may  equally  well  be  reckoned  among  them. 

Besides,  it  appears,  on  closer  consideration,  that  what  apparently 
most  recommends  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus,  is  rather  unfavourable  to  it.  This  holds  good 
particularly  of  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  the  traditions  of  the  birth 
of  great  men  from  pure  virgins  (jrapOevoyevelg),  as  of  Buddha, 
Zoroaster,  Plato,  and  others.  Such  traditions  are  no  more  op- 
posed to  the  Bible  history,  than  are  analogous  longings  for  an 
expected  deliverer.  They  rather  attest  tl^e  thoroughly  correct 
feeling  of  the  noblest  men  among  different  nations,  that,  in  the  way 
of  natural  generation,  and  thus  from  the  bosom  of  humanity  alone, 
nothing  can  proceed  answering  to  the  ideal  existing  in  the  human 
spirit.  They  witness  to  the  general  longing  and  desire  for  such  a 
&ct — ^to  the  truth  of  it  in  some  one  historical  manifestation.  Now, 
as  we  have  so  sober  a  historical  account  of  the  supernatural  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  in  a  pure  virgin,  as  that  of  Matthew,  which  with 
even  studied  plainness  repels  every  fanciful  idea;  and,  as  all 
the  phenomena  in  the  life  of  Jesus  confirm  the  opinion  of  his 
supernatural  birth,  since  there  is  realized  in  him,  that  ideal 
of  all  ideals,  which  could  never  proceed  fix)m  sinful  humanity 
and  the  power  inherent  in  it ;  there  is  perfect  historical  foundation 
for  the  conviction,  that  this  general  longing  is  fulfilled  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  In  addition  to  this,  the  narrative  of  the  generation  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  stands  in  necessary  connexion  with  his 
whole  destination  to  be  the  physician  and  the  Saviour  of  diseased 
humanity,  since  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  is  himself  descend- 
ed from  the  fallen  race  of  man  could  have  any  power  to  heal  the 
hurt  from  which  they  suffer.  It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  he 
should  be  most  closely  united  with  men,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  bone  of 
their  bone  (Ephes.  v.  80),  yet,  at  the  same  time,  without  sin.  For 
this  reason,  he  was  not  begotten  by  any  man  from  sinful  seed, 
but  Maiy,  touched  by  divine  fire  firom  heaven,  received  into  her 
bosom  the  only  Begotten  of  the  Father  in  his  assumption  of 
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hmnanity.  If,  then,  we  recognise  in  Christ  not  a  mere  mani- 
festation, however  exalted,  of  hmnanity,  but  an  actual  incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  (John  i  1,  14),  then  the  narrative 
of  his  supernatural  generation,  so  &t  from  astonishing  us,  seems 
for  the  Saviour  specially  natural  and  befitting.  A  Saviour  con- 
ceived in  sin — sprung  from  the  sinful  race  of  man,  is  a  self-con- 
tradictory notion ;  the  very  idea  of  a  Saviour  requires,  that  in  him 
there  should  be  manifested  something  higher,  something  heavenly, 
that  cannot  be  derived  from  what  exists  in  human  nature  itself^ 
But,  Icutly^  the  mythical  view  of  the  history  of  Christ's  childhood 
must  be  seen  to  be  untenable  for  this  reason,  that  Maiy,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  lived  considerable  time  after  the  ascension.  Her  state- 
ments were  accessible  to  each  of  the  apostles — any  error  could 
immediately  have  been  set  aside  by  her  testimony. 

With  respect  to  the  appearances  of  angels^  the  mention  of  which 
in  Matthew's  narrative  might  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  - 
point  in  proof  of  its  mythical  character,  we  must,  in  interpreting, 
chiefly  keep  in  view,  that  the  historian  reports  as  facts  the  appear- 
ances of  angels  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places  of  his  GTdspel.  En- 
tirely after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  Matthew  incorpor- 
ates angelic  appearances  into  his  records,  as  belonging  to  the  actual 
economy  of  human  affairs ;  without  giving  the  slightest  hint  that 
he  himself  regards  them  as  mythical  expressions  for  psychological 
processes  (mere  illusions  of  fancy,  the  creation  of  passing  cir- 
cumstances), or  as  in  any  other  way  different  from  what  they 
seem.  The  business  of  the  expositor  extends  beyond  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  author's  view  only  in  so  fsir  as  he  not  merely 
expounds,  but  also  vindicates  the  result  of  the  exposition;  a 
duty  which,  in  the  present  position  of  science,  cannot  be  neglected. 
The  following  observations  may  sufiSce  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  case.  On  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  not  to 
conceive  of  the  angels  as  separated  from  men  by  an  impassable 
gulf;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  actively  employed  around  and  in 
men — especially  in  the  faithful.  (Heb.  i.  14.)  Usually,  how- 
ever, their  service  is  an  invisible  one.  The  possibility  of  their  be- 
coming visible  lies  in  the  nature  of  spirit  itself,  whose  indwelling 
energy  involves  a  capacity  of  making  itself  visible.  This  possibility, 
however,  according  to  Ood's  mode  of  dealing,  becomes  a  reality  only 
in  those  cases  where  it  subserves  men's  good — ^that  is,  for  the  pur- 

*  The  opinion  that  we  might  conoeive,  that,  as  the  transfer  of  anything  sinful  finom 
Mary  to  Jesna  was  prevented,  it  couXd  jwt  as  weR  have  been  prevented  i/Joaq>h  had  fteM 
hie  foUher  in  the  ordinary  vfay^  only  shifts  the  miracle  to  a  different  quarter,  without  get- 
ting rid  of  it  If  we  actually  suppose  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  stay  the 
transfer  of  what  was  sinful  to  Jesus,  that  is  no  less  a  miracle  than  his  generation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  But  wherefore  should  we  make  the  miracles  other  than  it  has  pleased  the 
Spirit  <^  God  to  present  them  to  us  7 
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poee  of  instraction  and  guidance.  For  the  appearances  of  angels, 
like  other  or^moj  are  intended  to  give  to  man  the  assurance  of,  his 
being  led  by  Qod,  to  save  him  from  his  tendencies  to  error.  In  this 
consists  their  importance  in  the  divine  economy;  but,  compared 
with  other  forms  of  divine  communication,  they  are  manifestly 
subordinate.  The  agency  of  angels  has  reference  principally  to  phy- 
sical existence.  They  are  the  living  supports  and  springs  of  motion 
to  the  world,  for  which  the  modem  mechanical  view  of  the  world 
has  substituted  what  are  called  powers  of  nature.  The  world 
of  morals  and  religion  is  the  scene  of  the  divine  Spirit's  agency. 
Comp.  Heb.  L  7-9,  and  14.  On  this  principle  we  can  explain 
why  to  one,  an  angel  app^rs  (sometimes  in  a  dream,  some- 
times waking),  and  to  another,  the  Lord.  Caprice  is  inconceivable 
in  the  case;  the  different  forms  of  revelation  are  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  those  to  whom  they  are  granted.  Communica- 
"tion  by  dream  is  manifestly  the  lowest  grade  of  divine  revelation ; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  one  that  takes  place  in  an  unconscious  state ; 
it  is  the  kind  made  to  Joseph,  who  discloses  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  no  decidedly  spiritual  character.  From  the  appear- 
ances of  angels  seen  in  a  waking  state,  the  form  of  communi- 
cation rises  to  a  revelation  received  through  the  word  within,  which 
was  the  usual  form  of  receiving  the  higher  influences  in  the 
cases  of  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  The  revelation  of  Jehovah 
himself,  or  of  the  Angel  Ka-f  iiox^>  appears  to  be  the  highest  grade, 
which  was  granted  only  to  the  princes  among  the  saints — an  Abra- 
heon,  a  Jacob,  a  Moses,  and  a  PauL  The  church  of  Christ  needs  no 
longer  angelic  appearances,  as  it  possesses  in  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
to  it  the  very  source  oi  all  trutL  The  form  in  which  angels 
appeared  (with  wings,  garments,  and  the  Uke)  should  be  regarded 
as  quite  accidental,  determined  solely  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  phenomenon  happens  to  take  place.  Yet  in  him  who  sees 
the  angels,  the  unclosing  of  the  inward  eye  is  an  invariable 
pre-requisite.  Celestial  manifestations  cannot,  like  the  objects 
of  the  outward  world,  be  beheld  by  every  one  with  the  bodily 
eye.  "Even  though  other  persons  ^re  present,  he  only  for  whom  the 
visitation  is  designed  sees  the  angeL  Thus  the  angels  were  as- 
cending and  descending  upon  Jesus  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
speaking  the  words  in  John  i  51  to  the  apostles ;  but  their  inward 
eye  was  still  closed  to  the  transactions  of  the  world  of  spirits.  Every 
appearance  of  angels,  accordingly,  should  be  conceived  not  merely  as 
an  outward  act,  but  also  as  an  inward  effect  in  the  subject  who  sees 
it.  (See  Numb.  xxiL  81.)  Lastly,  Christ,  the  Lord,  had  no  reve- 
lation,^ but  waSj  not  merely  a,  but  the  revelation  of  God  in  human 

^  It  18  in  appearance  onlj  that  such  paaaages  as  Luke  ttii.  43,  which  speaks  of  an 
angel  appearing  to  Ohiist  in  Gethsemane,  are  opposed  to  this  thought    For  that  angel 
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nature  itself;  on  him  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended — 
i.  e.y  he  is  the  centre  and  the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  Tisi« 
ble  and  the  invisible  world ;  so  that  the  entire  reciprocal  action  of 
these  two  portions  of  existence  is  conducted  and  ordered  by  him. 
(See  note  on  John  i  51). 

Ver.  18. — The  first  narrative  after  the  genealogy  is  introduced 
with  a  special  title,  in  which  lijaov  is,  in  all  probability,  a  spurious 
addition.  (See  Oersdorf,  ut  eup,  p.  89.)  Tiv&n^y  as  the  most  He- 
braizing reading,  (  =  nStV^iri),  is  preferable  to  yhnnpig.  Maptay  also 
Uagidfif  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  bjjw.  (Exod.  xv.  20 ;  Num.  xii  1.) 
The  anxiety  of  the  Evangelist  to  represent  Mary  as  pure  and  inno- 
cent, cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  In  addition  to  iivrjarevdelaf^  yog  rffg 
fiifTpbg  airrov,  his  mother  being  hetroihedy  he  sajrs  expressly,  ?rply  f 
cvve^uv  avTOvg,  b^ore  they  came  together,  SweXSeiv  (parallel 
with  naQaXa(Mv,  ver.  20,  25)  denotes  living  and  dwelling  together  aa 
husband  and  wife.  EiphKeaSai  is  not  used  absolutely  for  elvai,  any 
more  than  tit^\  is  so  used ;  it  rather  expresses  ^*  being,''  with  the  ad- 
ditional idea  of  "  being  recognized  as  sucL''  (On  Ik  nveCfusrog  dyCau^ 
see  note  on  Luke  i.  35.) 

Yer.  19. — ^Matthew's  account  leaves  the  impression,  that  Mary 
did  not  make  known  her  condition  to  Joseph.  (On  this  point,  see 
further  the  remarks  on  Luke  iL  89.)  When  he  noticed  it  himself, 
he  sought  to  put  her  away  without  a  stir  (Xddpa — i.  e.,  without  men- 
tioning the  cause  in  the  writing  of  divorcement).  'AnoXvuv  denotes 
the  formal  dismissal  by  a  written  declaration.  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.)  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  custom,  Joseph  treated  his  betrothed  just  as  his 
wife  ;*  but  showed  himself  to  be  dUtue^,  Justy  upright.  This  term 
cannot  here,  as  in  Luke  1  6,  sigmfy  one  who  diligently  fulfils  the 
precepts  of  the  law ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  ought  to  have  pre- 
ferred an  accusation  against  his  betrothed.  (Deut.  xxii  28,  fL)  But 
he  is  called  kind,  mild.  Ohrysostom :  aW"^>  inieutj^.  (Concern- 
ing the  significations  of  dlmiog  and  its  derivatives,  compare  the  r^ 
marks  on  Bom.  iii.  21.)  UapaSuyfuiTt^eiv,  to  make  a  Ttapdduyfza,  ex^ 
amplej  contains  the  idea  of  (pavepCiaai,  make  publioj  but  with  the 
accessory  idea  of  disgrace.  (Heb.  vi.  6.)  Thus,  therefore,  the  fe^ 
iher  left  his  only-begotten  Son  and  his  mother,  just  as  he  does  his 
people  in  the  church,  to  pass  through  evil  and  through  good  report! 
That  God  permitted  even  the  appearance  of  having  committed  sm 
to  rest  upon  Mary  (for  her  pregnancy  must,  in  any  case,  have  ap- 
peared premature),  must  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  Mary,  as  a  trial 

revealed  nothing  to  him,  but  was  concerned  only  with  his  phyrical  e^au8tion;--4ie  i^ 
peared  to  him  mejelj  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  in  body. 

*  Maimonidea  apud  Bozt  de  divert  pag.  76.  Femina  ex  quo  desponsata  est^  lioel 
Bondtim  a  viro  cognita,  est  uxor  viri  et»  ^  sponsnseam  veHt  repudiare^  oportetut  Id  fiwial 
libeUo  repndiL 
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intended  to  perfect  her  faith;  but  in  reference  to  Christ,  as  an  ad- 
ditional trait  in  the  character  of  his  humiliation  :  he  had  to  appear 
as  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesL    (Bom.  viiL  8.) 

Ver.  20. — That  this  purpose,  to  which  he  thought  himself  com- 
pelled, should  have  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Joseph's  soul,  may 
be  supposed  probable.  But,  from  these  natural  processes  of 
mind,  and  from  any  dreams  or  illusions  of  fancy  which  they  may 
perhaps  have  produced,  there  is  distinguished  a  higher  influence, 
which  was  imparted  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  which  determined  him 
in  his  conduct  towards  Mary,  as  nar]:ated  ver.  24,  25.  Nothing  in 
the  text  requires  us  to  assume,  in  this  angeUc  visitation,  any  thing 
externally  visible ;  as  Joseph  saw  it  in  a  dream,  the  vision 
was  probably  internal.  The  same  God,  who  most  expressly  warns 
against  false  dreams  (Jer.  xxiii.  32,  xxix.  8),  not  unfrequently 
directs  his  people  by  true  ones  (Numb.  xii.  6)  ;  since,  for  the  sin- 
cere, who  were  really  concerned  for  the  truth,  and  for  what  was 
well-pleasing  to  God,  he  discloses  infallible  criteria  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish genuine  visions  from  false  ones.  Yet  as  these  are  modified 
by  individual  disposition,  they  can  be  reduced  to  no  objective  rules ; 
all  divine  directions,  whether  by  dreams  or  any  other  communica- 
tions, are  dependent  upon  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  heart ;  the 
insincere  man  seeking  to  force,  as  it  were,  the  intimations  of  the 
divine  will,  always  hears  and  sees  falsely.  QEvOvimaOai  is,  to  re- 
volve in  the  dvfiSg,  with  the  exercise  of  the  affections.  [See  Mattlu 
IX.  4 ;  Acts  X.  19.]  Kar'  6vap  occurs  only  in  MattL  ii.  12,  13,  19y 
22 ;  xxvii.  19.  The  phrase  kc^  vnap  is  its  opposite,  but  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  'Ev  avr^  =  iv  t^  koiXI^  avrrj^y  the  child 
unborn,  yet  reposing  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  but  still  already 
existing.  The  preposition  itc,  denotes  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
creative  cause  of  the  child's  existence.) 

Ver.  21. — The  indefinite  neuter  yevvrfiiv,  offspring ^  is  more  pre- 
cisely characterized  as  son  ;  the  name  to  be  given  him  is  mentioned, 
and  the  meaning  of  his  name,  in  relation  to  his  appointed  work,  is 
set  forth.  A  significance  in  names  is  found  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  name,  according  to  its  proper  intention,  should  not  be  ar- 
bitrary, but  should  express  the  nature  of  him  who  bears  it.  Sin 
annihilates  this  original  significancy  of  names,  by  extinguishing  the 
capacity  of  ascertaining  the  inward  essence  ;  in  the  principal  charac- 
ters, however,  who  stand  as  the  bearers  of  what  is  noble  among  our 
race,  the  Spirit  from  above  supplied  this  deficiency.  The  last  words 
of  the  verse  declare  the  great  and  exalted  destination  of  this  divinely- 
begotten  one  ;  he  is  described  as  the  (tcjttJp,  Saviour^  (?«nj )  of  his 
people.  The  expression  Aoof,  people^  =  6?  stands  for  the  Jewish 
people,  ia  opposition  to  the  tBvri,  GentileSy  =  t3:*ii,  although  S&vog 
also  sometimes  denotes  the  Jewish  people.   (John  xi.  51.)   That  the 
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angel,  on  this  occasion,  regards  the  appointment  of  the  Messiah  only 
in  relation  to  the  Jewish  people  is  on  the  same  principle  upon  which 
Jesus  himself  so  represents  it.  (See  note  on  MattL  x.  6,  6.)  The 
Jews  had,  in  fact,  according  to  the  whole  divine  economy  and  plan  of 
salvation,  the  first  call  and  appointment  to  the  ffoyrfjpCa,  salvation, 
This  by  no  means  excludes  its  relation  to  the  heathen  ;  the  Saviour's 
people  (Xa6g)  is,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  whole  spiritual  Israel — all 
minds  desirous  of  righteousness  and  truth,  among  aU  people,  tribes, 
and  tongues.  (John  x.  16.)  The  addition  of  "from  their  sins,"  is 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  promised  salvatiozL  The  moral 
import  of  the  redemption  to  be  looked  for  through  the  Messiah, 
which,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  lost  among  the  common  mass,  but 
not  among  the  noble-minded  of  the  people,  is  here  prominent,  and 
can  be  denied  only  by  such  as  are  blinded  by  partiality ;  for  it  cor- 
responds to  the  expression  in  the  parallel  passage  (Li^e  i.  77),  the 
dijieatg  twv  dfia^uj^,  forgiveness  of  sins,  ^6au  Airh  rCivdiJui^iuv,  he 
shaU  save  from  their  sinsj  denotes,  as  it  were,  their  removal — i.  e., 
their  extinction.  To  refer  dfia^ia,  sin,  to  the  punishment  of  sin 
(and,  indeed,  to  the  most  external,  the  oppression  of  the  Bomans), 
is  incorrect,  for  this  reason,  that  diMoprla  never  does,  and  never  can, 
signify  the  punishment  of  sin  vnthout  the  sin,  but  only  together 
with  it. 

Ver.  22,  23. — The  following  are  evidently  not  the  words  of  the 
angel,  but  of  the  Evangelist,  who  refers  his  Jewish  readers  to  the 
Old  Testament,  in  order  to  prove  to  them,  that  what  was  new  in  the 
Gtospel,  already  existed  in  the  sacred  foundations  on  which  their 
faith  rested.  The  Lord  himself  appears  as  the  efiective  cause  (yn6 
by,  like  ^k,  ovt  of  above,  is  used  of  the  source,  the  origin) ;  the 
prophet  appears  only  as  the  intermediate  organ.  (At<f,  as  distin- 
guished from  V7r6,  denotes  the  instrument,  by  means  of  which  some- 
thing is  accomplished.)  But,  with  respect  to  the  formula  :  Iva  or 
ano)^  TrA^pci)^,  that  it  might  hefidflled,  which  appears  to  be  a  stand- 
ing one,  particularly  with  Matthew,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  themselves  understood  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  naturcd  meaning  of  the  words ;  that  is  to  say, 
nXTjpovcdai,  to  be  ftdfiUedj  in  the  sense  of  something  that  was  pro- 
mised in  time  past,  being  realized  at  the  present  time ;  so  that 
nXripovadai  always  supposes  a  previous  promise.  The  conjunction  Iva 
cannot  be  translated  so  that,  denoting  a  result  (iKparLK^),  but 
always  expresses  an  intention  (reAt/MSf),  to  the  end  thaty  in  order 
that  In  the  whole  formula  it  is  evident,  that  the  event  being 
intended,  is  just  what  is  meant  to  be  brought  into  notice ;  and . 
TrAj^ovtT^at  itself  necessarily  leads' us  to  this  idea.  We  may,  there- 
fore, supply  irrro  rov  kvpCoVy  by  the  Lord,  after  tovto  yeyovev,  this 
took  place,  since  that  which  took  place  must  not  be  regarded  as 
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accidental  The  formula  does  receive  its  simple  grammatical  ex- 
planation in  those  cases  where  interpreters  consider  actual  Old 
Testament  prophecies  referred  to  ;  but  when  such  are  not  found, 
a  wider  sense  is  wont  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  in  this  way : 
'  The  result  is  such,  that  the  woi^da  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  suitably  applied  to  it/  This  explanation  is  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  tva,  thatj  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  io  express 
the  event  (iKparuuig  ;)^  but  from  the  fact  that  Iva  may  be  so 
used,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  so  taken  in  some  of  the 
passages  which  contain  this  phrase.  This  expression,  which  ap- 
pears so  constantly  in  the  New  Testament,  can  have  but  one 
and  the  same  sense  in  all  the  places  where  it  is  used.  To  ap- 
peal to  the  custom  universally  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  of  apply- 
ing passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  relations  quite  different  from 
those  involved  in  their  original  connexion,  cannot  in  this  case 
be  allowed ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  sacred  writers  should  have  accommodated  themselves  to  a 
custom  so  unmeaning,  and  so  much  exposed  to  abuse ;  and  then, 
further,  even  if  such  were  the  case,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
Iva  TrXffpcjd^y  that  it  might  be  fulJilUd^  would  not  be  altered, 
since,  if  the  New  Testament  writers  did  follow  this  habit,  they 
must  have  held,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  principle  out  of  which 
it  arose — ^viz.,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  endless  references,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  applied  to  all  possible  circumstances.  The  Rabbi  im- 
agines it  really  to  be  so  with  his  quotations  of  Scripture  (nonsensi- 
cal as  they  may  be)  ;  and  agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  multi&rious 
applicability  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he  believes 
that  he  finds  a  real  fulfilment  of  the  Bible  language  where  he  ap- 
plies it.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  nothing  but  doctrinal  pre- 
judice which  gave  occasion  to  an  interpretation  varying  from  the 

*  The  question  of  the  use  dLXva  is  of  great  importance  doctrinalljr.  It  oomes  under 
spedal  notice  in  the  subject  of  predestination,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  prophecies  from 
the  Old  Testament  (See  observations  on  ICatth.  ziiL  14, 15 ;  John  zil  39, 40.)  But  it  is 
worth  noticing,  that  to  assert  that  Iva  Is  very  frequefiUy  used  UPartx^^  tends  to  take  away 
the  force  of  many  passages,  no  less  than  is  done  by  asserting  that  it  is  neoer  so  used.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  John  xnL  3,  where  the  words  a^rii  iarlv  i  aUivio^  C<^,  Iva 
yivuaKuci  deov,  are  translated  by  some :  "  vita  iBtema  in  hoc  cemitur  studio,  ut  te  cog- 
noecant*'  Instead  of  the  knowledge  of  God  itself,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  a  mere  striv- 
ing after  it  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  case  also,  the  truth  lies  midway  between  the 
two,  and  that  John,  in  particular,  certainly  does  use  Iva  of  the  event  This  Evangelist  has 
used  Core  once  only  (John  iii.  16)  in  all  his  writings ;  and  in  that  instanoe  it  is  after  a 
prece^g  o^tuc  ;  6kuc,  too,  occurs  only  in  John  I  67.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Jdm  should  not  sometimes  have  wished  to  express  the  notion  of  mere  consequence  with- 
out intention.  Such  passages  as  John  iv.  34;  iz.  2 ;  zv.  13 ;  zvl  7 ;  zvii.  3,  shews  that 
he  employed  Iva  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  Winer  (€rr.  of  the 
K.  T.  Idtomi^  §  67)  goes  somewhat  too  &r  when  he  admits  the  less  forcible  meaning  of 
Im  only  after  verbs  expressing  command,  desire,  request;  but  denies  altogether  that  Iva 
•ad  r^eare  interchanged. 
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simple  grammatical  explanation.  Certain  passages  from  the  (Ud 
Testament  were  quoted  as  prophecies  in  the  New,  which  in 
their  origmal  connexion,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  regard  as 
such ;  then,  in  order  that  it  might  not  seem  as  if  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment writers  quoted  passages  from  the  Old  which  did  not  contain 
prophecies,  as  if  they  did,  Iva  TrA^ypcydg,  with  such  quotations, 
was  translated  in  the  manner  above  named.  If  this  difficulty  be  re- 
moved, there  remains  no  occasion  for  a  departure  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words. 

But  the  difficulty  can  be  removed  by  our  acknowledging  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  a  twofold  reference  to  a  present  lower 
subject,  and  to  a  future  higher  one.  With  this  supposition,  we  can 
everywhere  adhere  to  the  immediate,  simple,  grammatical  sense  of 
the  words,  and  still  recognize  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament 
as  prophecies  in  the  full  sense.  And  it  belongs  to  the  peculiar  ad- 
justment and  arrangement  of  the  Scripture,  that  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Old  Testament  were  intended  as  a  mirror  of  the  New 
Testament  life,  and  that  in  the  person  of  Christ  particularly,  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  Testament,  all  the  rays  of  Old  Testament 
ideas  and  institutions  are  concentrated  as  in  their  focus. '^  (Consult 
the  Author's  dissertation:  Ein  Wort  iiber  tieferen  Schriftsinny 
Ednigsberg,  1824.  On  the  opposite  side :  Steudel  in  Bengel's 
Archiv,  B.  iii.,  St.  2.  Lastly,  Kleinerfs  observations  in  Tholuck's 
Literarischer  Anzeiger,  year  1881,  No.  28.)  This  general  character 
of  the  old  Testament  shews  itself  in  the  passage  here  quoted  from 
Isa.  vii  14.  The  immediate,  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  of  the 
passage,  necessarily  requires  a  reference  to  some  thing  present,  since 
the  nagdivo^y  virgin^  who  was  to  bring  forth  Immanuel,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  pipphet  a^  a  sign  of  King  Ahaz  ; — a  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  bom  of  a  virgin  centuries  after,  appears  to  answer  no  end 
whatever  for  the  immediate  circumstances.  It  is  most  natural  to 
suppose,  that  by  nagdivo^  is  meant  the  betrothed  of  the  prophet, 
caXLed  in  Isa.  viii.  8,  nsi<«a9,  as  being  his  wife.  (UagOivog,  equivalent 
to  rraV;,  unmarried  woman^  is  indeed  in  itself  different  from  n^^na, 
which  necessarily  denotes  pure  virginity ;  but  the  word  wcV?,  too, 
mayy  and  mvM^  in  this  case,  be  taken  for  a  pure  virgin.)     The  pas- 

*  See  Hamann,  in  the  histoiy  of  his  oonyersion  (Werke  Th.  {.,  S.  211.  ffl):  '<!  foxind 
the  anity  of  the  divine  will  in  the  redemption  bj  Jesus  Christ,  inasmuch  as  all  history,  all 
miracles,  all  God^s  commands  and  works,  tended  to  this  centre.**  In  Hamann's  works,  a 
spiritual  exposition,  like  that  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  employ,  may  be 
seen  in  a  modem  author.  Bengd  also  says  very  truly  (Gnomon  ad.  h.  1),  "  Ssepe  in  N. 
T.  allegantur  yatidnia,  quorum  conteztum  prophetarum  tempore  non  dubium  est,  quin 
audttores  eorum  e»  inierUione  divina  interpretari  debueriot  de  rebus  Jam  tum  prassentibus. 
Eadem  yero  irUerUio  divifULj  longiua  proepicieM,  sic  farmavit  arationemf  tti  magis  proprie 
deincq>s  ea  eonvenird  in  iempora  Mesnas,  et  banc,  intentionem  divinam  aijostoli  nos  do- 
eent,  noaque  docUea  habere  debenV 
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sage,  then,  affords  the  natural  sense,  that  Isaiah  gives  Ahaz  the 
sign,  that  she  who  is  now  his  betrothed,  and  will  soon  be  his  wife, 
shall  bear  a  son,  named  Inunanuel ;  and  before  this  son  shall  have 
come  to  knowledge  (that  is,  in  two  or  three  years),  his  prophecies 
shall  be  fulfilled.  Thus  the  King  Ahaz  had  given  to  him  a  sign 
(nhn)  close  at  hand,  and  intelligible ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
birth  of  Immanuel  had  its  higher  reference  to  the  Messiah,  by  whom 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  far  higher  sense,  since  he  was  bom 
of  a  virgin,  and  as  a  sign  (m^k)  for  the  unbelieving  world,  which  Ahaz 
represents.  This  agrees  well  with  the  symbolizing  manner  in  which 
Isaiah  named  his  sons  throughout.  He  represented  a  whole  chain 
of  ideas  and  facts,  which  were  especially  important  to  him,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  in  the  names  of  his  children,  one  of  whom' 
was  called  Shear-Jashub  (Isa.  vii.  3)  ;  the  second,  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz  (viii.  3)  ;  and  the  third,  Immanuel.  Thus  he  formed  with 
his  family,  as  it  were,  an  embodied  and  personified  circle  of  ideas, 
in  which  his  spirit  moved.  Such  a  form  of  teaching  is  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  prophetic  agency  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Matthew 
was  perfectly  justified  in  referring  the  event  of  the  birth  of  Im- 
manuel to  the  birth  of  Christ,  because  that  parallel  was  intended 
by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  himself.*  The  words  of  Matthew,  final- 
ly, do  not  follow  the  LXX.  precisely,  and  differ  from  the  original, 

^  I  have  not  been  oonvinoed  of  the  nntenableness  of  the  interpretation  just  given  to 
the  passage  laa.  viL  14,  even  by  the  able  defence  of  the  opposite  Tiew — ^m.,  that  no  in- 
ferior sabject  is  intended  bj  the  prophet's  words— sot  up  bj  Hengstenberg  in  his  Chriato- 
logy,  YoL  J^  p.  307,  ft.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  not  suooeeded  in  solving  the  difficulty, 
how  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  could  be  a  sign  for  Ahaz.  Looking  at  it  free  from  pre- 
judice, one  is  neoessarily  led  to  expect  that  Ahas  must  have  had  something  given  him, 
which  he  would  live  to  witness.  It  is  very  foroed  to  refer  the  period  of  two  or  three 
jrears  spoken  of  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  bom  centuries  after.  At  tmy  rate,  the  pro- 
phecy could  not  then  have  any  meaning  for  Ahaz.  The  reasons  brought  forward  against 
my  view,  seem  to  me  unimportant ;  fbr  when  Hengstenberg  reminds  us,  that  there  is  no 
likeness  between  the  birth  of  Immanuel  in  a  natural  manner,  and  that  of  the  Messiah  in 
a  Bopematural  manner,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Matthew  lays  stress  on  the  term  irapdcpoCf 
whidi  in  the  prophet  has  not  the  emphasis;  but  such  a  free  use  of  prophecies  is  not  un- 
common in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  quite 
safe  when  the  passage  so  used  is  a  real  prophecy  or  a  type,  as  in  this  instance.  In  this 
passage  the  unity  of  the  reference  lies  in  the  name  Immanuel;  Isaiah's  son  had  the  ncmu^ 
but  Christ  the  essence.  He  was  God  manifested,  whom  the  former  merely  represented. 
Besides,  discordant  features  are  necessarily  found  in  every  type  or  symbol,  for  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  a  type,  but  the  thing  itself  All  prophecies  of  Scripture  have,  therefore, 
points  of  similarity  enough  to  be  understood  by  him  who  needs  them,  and  who  because 
of  his  need,  seeks  for  them;  but  likewise  dissimilarities  enough  to  be  misundersiood  by 
him  who  will  not  perceive.  In  the  main,  I  agree  in  my  view  of  Isaiah  viL  14,  with  Umr 
hrtifs  Observations  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  year  1830,  H.  iii.  S.  538,  if  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Kleinerfs  hypothesis  in  Tkoluck^s  Anzeiger,  year  1832,  No.  25,  ff.,  that  we  should 
conceive  the  fkcts  respecting  the  virgin  and  Immanuel  as  a  vision  which  God  shewed  to 
AJiaz  by  the  prophet,  would  in  fact  explain  several  circumstances,  if  there  were  but  one 
word  in  the  text  intimating  that  this  was  the  account  of  a  vision.  Without  such  an  In- 
timation, however,  the  supposition  of  a  "T^ion  remains  purely  gratuitous. 
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also,  in  translating  t\tintt  (thou  shalt  ccUly  2d  pers.  sing,  fern.)  bj 
KoXSaovaiy  they  shall  call. 

Yer.  24  25. — Joseph  was  in  every  thing  obedient  to  the  divine 
command,  believed  in  the  purity  of  his  wife,  took  her  to  himself,  and 
gave  the  child,  after  his  birth,  the  appointed  name.  But  the  Evan- 
gelist adds  a  remark  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  words,  cin  kyivwoKew 
oMfVj  t<^  ov  Itbkc  rbv  vlbv  avTfjg  rbv  npurr&roKov^  he  knew  her  not 
until  she  horCy  do.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove,  that  in  these  words 
yivoxTKeiv  =  9?;,  to  know^  is  used  of  connubial  connexion  ;  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  that  it  did  not  take 
place  in  Joseph's  marriage  at  all,  or  merely  that  it  did  not  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  ?  The  words  suggest,  at  first  sigJit^  the  latter, 
'  particularly  Iwc  ^9  until^  and  npGn&roKog^  first-bom.  The  former 
appears  to  suppose  connubial  intercourse  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ; 
the  latter  seems  to  say  that  Mary  had  several  children.  As,  however, 
it  is  not  probable,  txom  the  Gospel-history,  that  Mary  had  other 
children  (see  note  on  Matth.  xiii.  55,  for  a  more  particular  account), 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  word  npurroroKog  to  compel  us 
to  suppose,  that  afterwards  connubial  intercourse  between  Joseph 
and  Mary  took  place.  The  term  is  merely  equivalent  to  'i^m  or 
Djjn-nt^i  in  Hebrew,  which  may  signify  either  the  first  among  others, 
or  the  only  child.  V.m  is  the  first  son,  preceding  the  birth  of  any 
daughter :  for  him  the  mother  must  offer  the  sacrifices  for  the  first- 
bom,  while  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  whether  she  would  have  other 
children.  (It  should  be  particularly  noticed  also,  that  the  expression 
is  npitrr&roicog  avrij^j  b:er first-born.  The  term  has,  of  course,  quite 
a  different  meaning  in  the  phrases,  npcjr&roKog  h  iroAAoZf  ddeXif>ol^y  firsts 
bom  among  many  brethren  (Rom.  viii.  29),  U  rcav  vtKpCjv^from  the 
dead  (Rev.  L  5),  Trooiyf  Krhecog,  of  every  creature  (Col.  L  15).  80 
also  in  Heb.  i.  6,  where  the  term  stands  alone.  (See  the  Commentary 
on  these  passages.)  The  formula  l(^  ov,  uniil^  =  "*^-nj  does  not  neces- 
sarily assert,  that  what  is  said  not  to  have  taken  place  before  a  certain 
time,  did  happen  after  it.  In  the  Old  Testament,  this  is  proved  by 
such  passages  as  (Jen.  viii.  7, 2  ^am.  vl  28.  In  the  New  Testament, 
indeed,  none  of  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  arequite  conclusive — e.g^ 
Matth.  xxii.  44  (compared  with  1  Cor.  xv,  28),  Matth.  v.  26,  xviii.  30. 
But  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  particle,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
affirm  that  what  had  not  taken  place  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time, 
has  taken  place  since.  All  depends  on  the  circumstances  and  relations. 
(If  we  were  to  say,  we  waited  till  midnight,  but  no  one  came,  that  does 
not  imply,  that  after  midnight  some  one  came ;  it  means,  no  one  came 
at  all.)^  We  must  say,  therefore,  that  from  this  passage  no  conclusion 

*  But  to  Bay  that  no  one  came  until  midnight,  would  naturalljr  imply  tliat  some  on* 
came  after  midnight.  The  moral  consideration  alleged  against  Mary's  having  other  ohil* 
dren  than  Jeeus,  viz.,  that  it  was  fiUing  that  the  Messiah  should  terminate  his  line^  can- 
not have  much  weight  against  positive  grounds.  On  this  principle,  why  did  Mary  many 
at  all  r    Why  did  Providence  select  a  rirgin  who  was  actually  betrothed  ?— [K. 
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can  be  drawn  either  for  the  one  yiew  or  the  other ;  Matthew  merely 
states  as  fact — "  Till  the  birth  of  Jesus  he  knew  not  Mary."  It  is 
evident^  however^  that  after  what  he  had  passed  through,  Joseph 
might  justly  think  that  his  marriage  with  Mary  had  another  pur- 
pose than  that  of  begetting  children.  Perhaps  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  are  framed  purposely  thus,  to  prevent  any  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  from  t^ese  events  agaiust  the  sanctity  of  marriage  ; 
yet  it  still  seems  consonant  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
last  female  descendant  of  David,  in  the  family  of  which  the  Mes- 
siah was  bom,  closed  her  &mily  with  this  last  and  eternal  scion. 
(The  opposite  view  is  defended  by  Stiery  Andeutungen  fiir  glaubiges 
Schriftverstandniss,  TL  i.  S.  404,  fF.) 


§  8.  ABBIVAL  OF  THE    MAGI — FLIGHT    INTO    EGYPT — ^UUBDEB    OF 
THE  CHILDREN — RETURN   TO  GALILEE. 

(ICatth.  ii.  1-23.) 

Ver.  1. — ^It  is  only  in  passing,  and  as  a  supplementary  remark, 
that  Matthew  states  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  time 
of  Herod**  (that  is,  the  Q-reat,  the  son  of  Antipater),  while  he  says  no- 
thing definitely  of  the  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  it  is  hence 
clearly  seen,  that  the  Evangelist,  in  his  account  of  Christ's  life,  in- 
tentionally disregards  the  relations  of  place  as  well  as  of  time — a  fact 
not  unimportant  in  the  apparent  contradictions  between  Matthew 
and  Luke,  which  are  presently  to  be  noticed.  (BrfiXeifi,  BetMe" 
hem^  =  bh^-ft-'B  lay  two  hours,t  or  six  Roman  miles  south-west 
of  Jerusalem.  The  town  was  originally  named  Ephrath.  [Q-en. 
XXXV.  19,  xlviii.  7.]  The  addition,  rrj^  *lovdalagj  of  Judea^  is  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun,  mentioned  in  Joshua  xix.  15.  As  being  David's  birthplace,  it 
is  called  simply,  "  City  of  David."    See  Luke  ii.  4,  11.) 

The  most  important  circumstance  in  Matthew's  eyes  is,  that  the 
new-bom  Messiah  received  at  once  the  homage  of  the  MagL 
(Mayoi,  Magij  is  well-known  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of 
the  learned  class  among  the  Parsees.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  8,  the  term 
att-d3  is  used  of  the  head  of  the  College  of  the  Magi.  The  Greek 
explanation  of  the  word,  as  given  in  Suidas,  ffnTuSawfioi,  <f>iX6deoi 
eageSy  devout  persanSj  is  less  correct  than  that  which  explains 

*  Ab  Matthew  gives  no  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  person  of  Herod,  several 
princes  of  which  name  reigned  in  Palestine  (see  the  first  chronological  table  before  the 
Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  it  is  dear  that  he  supposes  his  readers  to  possess 
some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  which  accounts  for  several  peculiaritiefl  in  his 
narrative. 

f  ISiunde,  hovr^  is  used  in  Germany  as  a  measure  of  distance.  It  is  something  less 
than  three  English  miles.] — Tr. 
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it,  great,  exceUenty  from  a  Persian  root.  [In  the  Persian  ar- 
row-headed inscriptions  appears  the  word  Maghu,  Magian.  See 
Theod.  Benfey,  die  Pers.  Keilinschriften,  Leipz.  1847,  p.  89.]  In 
later  times,  the  name  /u^yo^,  Magian^  like  mathematicus,  Chal- 
dsBus,  was  used  of  all  who  were  attached  to  occult  science — es- 
pecially of  astrologers.  See  Acts  xiii.  6.)  This  narrative  is  most 
simply  explained,  if  we  regard  the  Magi  as  adherents  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  worship  of  light,  which,  even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
widely  spread  through  western  Asia.  Pompey  found  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  a  branch  of  the  Zend  religion,  among  the  Cilician  pirates. 
Of.  Pint,  vit.  Pomp,  cap,  87.  The  expression  inh  dvaroXSyv,^  from 
the  east,  is  hence  best  left  in  the  indefinite  generality  proper  to  it ; 
it  applies,  like  ta^ga,  to  all  that  is  situated  east  of  Palestine — to 
adjacent  Arabia,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  Persia.  Now,  the 
hypothesis  that  these  Magi  were  Parsees,  is  highly  probable  ;  first, 
because  there  are  remarkable  germs  of  truth  in  the  Zend  system 
itself— e.  g,^  the  idea  of  a  Sosiosh — an  expected  Saviour  ;  and  fur- 
ther, because  an  intermixture  of  Jewish  ideas  is  more  easily  con- 
ceivable in  their  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation.  But  such 
an  intermixture  must  on  this  occasion  be  supposed,  since  the  Per- 
sians expected  their  Saviour  from  the  family  of  Zoroaster  ;  but  these 
Magi  come  to  seek  for  the  King  of  the  Jews  (ver.  2).f  The  circmn- 
stance,  too,  that  a  star  guided  the  Magi,  points  to  the  pursuit  of 
astronomy,  which  was  not  unknown  among  the  Parsees.  With  re- 
spect to  the  statement  that  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  prophecy  of  the  appearance  of  a  great  universal  monarch  in 
the  East  was  spread  far  and  wide,  even  among  the  heathen  {Suet. 
Vesp.  c.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  V.  13.  Joseph.  B.  J.  i  5, 5 ;  vii.  31) — a  proof 
how  great  events,  affecting  the  whole  of  mankind,  are  ushered  in  by 
a  sort  of  presentiment — this  vague  expectation  can  scarcely  be  used 
in  explanation  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi.  Their  faith  rested  clearly 
on  fijmer  props  than  so  indefinite  a  rumour  could  supply.  They 
recognized  in  the  new-bom  one,  whom  they  were  seeking,  not  merely 
a  ruler,  but  the  Saviour  himself — ^their  Sosiosh.  But,  substantially 
correct  as  was  their  knowledge,  we  must  still  beware  of  ascribing 
sharply  defined  doctrinal  ideas  to  those  believing  strangers4    The 

*  'AvaroAf/,  r'sing^  east,  used  of  a  quarter  of  the  world,  appears  like  &vofi6c  MetUng 
ioesi,  chiefly  in  the  plural  (see  Matth.  viiL  11,  dird  dvanXuv  koI  ivcfiuv),  perhaps  be- 
oaose  of  the  daily  return  of  the  rismg  and  setting  sun. 

f  These  Magi  might  also  be  thought  to  be  Jews,  perhaps  of  the  dispersed  ten  tribee; 
bat  the  words,  BaoiXeiic  rov  'Iov6ai6>v,  e>yidentlj  imply  that  they  were  not  Jews. 

%  That  this  Tisit  of  the  Magians  was  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  had  a  special 
•ignificance,  and  was  accompanied,  perhaps,  or  followed  by  the  germs  of  a  sincere  faith 
in  them,  cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Olshauscn  does  not  press 
the  narrative  quite  too  far.  Did  they  not  commence  their  Journey  because  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unwonted  star  led  them  to  believe  in  the  birth  of  some  royal  personage;  and 
eome  to  Palestine  because  the  star  overhung  that  land,  Just  as  it  subsequent^  guided 
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early  churchy  moreover,  looked  upon  these  Magi  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  heathen  world,  which,  in  them,  offered  its  homage  to 
the  Lord — a  rational  thought,  full  of  deep  truth  I  Agreeahly  to 
Old  Testament  hints  of  this  &ct  (Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  32  ;  Ixxii.  10  ;  Isa. 
xlix.  7  ;  Ix.  8,  6),  the  Magi  were  early  taken  to  be  kings,  and,  in 
the  legend,  bore  the  names  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 

It  was  an  easy  step  for  the  advocates  of  myths  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  view  this  occurrence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Magi, 
before  the  new-bom  Redeemer,  as  a  philosophical  myth,  without 
any  historical  foundation  whatever,  by  which  tradition  intended  to 
express  the  idea  awakened  by  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
)ust  referred  to,  that  the  Messiah  would  exercise  a  universal  influ- 
ence, extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.*  But  it  is 
at  variance  with  this  view  that  Matthew  is  the  Evangelist  in  whom 
this  universal  character  of  Christ's  mission  is  least  prominent.  As 
related  by  contemporaries,  this  narrative  if  destitute  of  historical 
truth,  could  be  nothing  but  gross  deception. 

Ver.  2. — The  words  which  the  family  memoirs  here  employed  by 
Matthew  attribute  to  the  Magi,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  speciid 
relation  in  which  the  new-bom  one  stood  to  the  Jewish  people.  The 
"  King  of  the  Jews"  is  not  a  king  who  mles  over  the  Jews  alone — 
the  Magi  represent  their  own  subjection  under  his  (spiritual)  power 
by  their  symbolical  action — ^but  a  King,  who  springs  from  the  Jews, 
and  from  them,  as  a  centre,  extends  his  kingdom.  Thus  it  expresses 
properly  the  trae  idea,  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 
As  the  sure  sign  of  his  birth,  they  mention  the  sight  of  his  star 
(dSofiev  avTov  rbv  doripa).  They  knew,  therefore,  that  a  heavenly 
sign  would  stand  connected  with  the  earthly  appearance  of  this 
(spiritual)  king.  That  great  events  on  earth  had  their  correspond- 
ing appearances  in  the  heavens,  which  shewed  themselves  principally 
in  stars,  was  a  very  general  opinion  of  antiquity  (see,  for  instance, 
Justin.  Hist,  xxxvii.  2.  Sueton.  vit.  Caes.  c.  88),  and  not  without 
truth,  though  it  commonly  served  the  purposes  of  superstition.* 
In  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the  surmise  expressed  in  this  opinion  at- 
tained to  reality  and  truth.     In  what  this  darrjp  BaaiXecjg,  king's 

them  to  Bethlehem  and  the  y&ry  house  ?  The  narratiye  impliea  surely  no  spiritual  oon- 
oeption  of  the  newborn  king. — ^K. 

*  The  advocates  of  the  mythical  vie^  are  quite  arbitrary  in  using  sometimes  this  and 
sometimes  that  circumstance,  to  defend  their  view,  without  regarding  internal  consistency. 
At  one  time,  they  make  the  apostles  imagine  that  the  mission  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
oonfined  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  them  invent 
myths,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  his  universal  mission. 

f  In  the  tract,  Yalkut  Rubeni,  it  is  said :  "  Qua  hora  natus  est  Abrahamus  stetit  sidos 
qaoddam  in  oriente,  et  deglutivit  quatuor  astra»  quas  erant  in  quatuor  coeli  plagis."  (See 
BerihaidU  GhristoL  Jud.  page  55.)  Tlie  words  evidently  describe  a  conjunction  of  planets^ 
aoeording  to  the  sensible  impression.  Four  stars  united  and  formed  a  whole,  so  that  0110 
great  star  seemed  to  have  swallowed  the  four  little  ones. 
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stary  consisted;  is  hardly  to  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  idea 
of  a  meteoric  appearance  is  the  most  improbable ;  it  could  not 
find  any  support  but  in  ver.  9,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  star  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was/'  ChaJcidma^  the  Platonist  (0pp. 
Hippoliti  eded.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  page  325),  understood  a  comet 
to  be  meant  by  the  star.  The  learned  Bishop  Mfinter,  of  Copenha- 
gen, takes  it  to  be  a  constellation,  and  refers  to  the  conjunction  of 
planets  which  took  place  in  the  year  1825.  (See  the  Dissertations 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  for  the  year  1820.)  It 
is  most  probable  to  me  that  a  particular  star  is  intended,^  because 
of  the  parallel  between  this  passage  and  MattL  zxiv.  30,  where,  in 
like  manner,  a  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  is  foretold,  with 
reference  to  Christ's  second  coming  ;  just  as  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  it  is 
held  up  as  a  prophecy  of  the  first  coming  of  our  Lord.  (In  order  to 
apply  this  passage  to  himself,  the  well-known  false  Messiah,  took  the 
name  of  Barkochba — i,  e.,  son  of  the  star.) 

Ver.  3,  4. — This  intelligence  was  a  message  of  terror  to  the  king 
and  thecity  of  Jeruscdem  (in  its  representatives — the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  the  Jews);  partly,  because  in  general  what  is  great  and 
mighty  when  it  comes  into  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  seizes  us 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  terror,  (for  we  cannot  suppose  that  all  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  would  be  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, on  account  of  their  sins);  partly,  because  conscience  announced 
to  Herod,  now  grown  grey  in  sin,  as  well  as  to  the  priestly  caste, 
from  selfishness  (at  least  in  the  majority)  alive  only  to  their  own  in- 
terest, that  with  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Righteousness,  their 
kingdom  of  iniquity  was  drawing  near  its  end.  From  the  external 
character  which  the  expectations  of  a  Messiah  had  acquired  among 
the  Jews,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  with  most  of  those  who 
heard  of  the  appearance  of  a  King  of  the  Jews,  political  fears  or 
hopes  would  be  excited.  Only  we  must  not  forget  to  notice,  that 
the  correct  view  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Messiah  had  main- 

*  Iddtr,  who  follows  the  Abbot  Sandemente,  bo  celebrated  as  a  chroDologer,  has 
made  me  doubt  whether  the  star  ought  not  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  conjunction  of  planets. 
The  above-mentioned  scholars  employ  their  view  of  it  to  fix  the  chronologj  of  the  year 
of  Christ's  birth,  and  shew  that^  six  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  most  remarkable 
conjunction  of  all  the  chief  planets  in  our  system  did  take  place.  Now,  as  the  planets^ 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  exact  calculationsi  were  sometimes  dose  together,  at 
others,  farther  off  from  each  other;  so  that  sometimes  the  star  seemed  to  be  there,  and 
then,  at  others,  to  disappear — all  which  agrees  well  with  Matthew's  narrative— I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  hypothesis  veiy  probable.  In  addition  to  this,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition— «.  g^  of  Abarbanel  (in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel),  such  conjunctions  are  said 
to  have  happened  at  the  birth  of  Moses  also,  and  of  other  men  of  note  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  B^Idder'M  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  Th.  ii.,  &  410,  ff.,  and  in  the  Lekrbw^  S. 
428,  where  there  is  a  new  calculation  by  Enche.  Kepler  already  held  the  same  opinion, 
only,  lh>m  his  calculation  not  being  quite  coirect,  he  fixed  the  date  of  conjunction  some* 
what  too  late.  Ignaiiua  (epist  ad  Ephes.  c.  19)  describes  the  star  as  a  remarkable  one^ 
aurpaasing  all  others  in  the  splendour  of  its  light 
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tamed  itself  in  the  small  circles  of  true  believers  (see  note  on  Luke 
L  76),  and  that  by  them  outward  changes  were  regarded  but  as  the 
consequence  of  his  spiritual  influence. 

"  By  the  dpx^^9^i  chief  priests^  are  here  meant,  not  only  the 
high  priests  [^^w  ^rjfe]  properly  so  called — that  is,  the  one  in  office, 
and  those  who  had  before  passed  through  it,  but  also  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  classes  (courses)  of  priests.  [See  note  on  Luke  i.  5.] 
Since  these  heads,  as  such,  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim  was  also  called  a()xte^eu^  chief-priest,  [John  xii 
10].  The  ygamMTBl^y  =  fi-n^b,  scribes,  include  all  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law,  like  vofuicSg,  lawyer,  vofiodiddaKciXo^,  teacher ,  of  the  law  ; 
so  that  every  "  chief-priest''  was  a  "  scribe,"  but  not  vice  versd. 

Like  the  Magi  (ver.  2),  the  king  (ver.  4)  inquires  only  for  the 
birth-j>?ace  (nov  yewarai)  of  the  new  king.  The  birth  itself  appears 
to  all  indubitably  certain,  which  indicates  a  general  expectation  of 
the  Messiah.  The  present  {yewdrcuy  is  born),  does  not  require  to  be 
taken  as  a  future ;  this  tense  is  rather  used  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture,  by  which  the  scribes  were  to  decide  ;  so  that  the 
meaning  is — Where  is  the  king  (of  whom  the  prophets  speak)  to  be 
bom  ?  which  leaves  it  undecided  whether  he  be  already  bom,  as  the 
Magi  declared  (nov  tariv  6  rexOelg  (BaffiXevg,  ver.  2),  or  is  yet  to  be  bom. 

Ver.  5,  6. — The  leamed  Jews  quite  correctly  assign  Bethlehem 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  Micah  v.  2,  in  which 
remarkable  prophecy,  acknowledged  as  such  by  most  expositors,  so 
minute,  and  so  literally  fulfilled,  the  inconsiderable  town  (hence 
called  luifiTiy  viUage,  in  John  vii.  43^)  is  described  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  Mesdah,  and  its  spiritual  glory  is  contrasted  with  its  worldly  low- 
liness. In  the  quotation,  the  Evangelist  follows  neither  the  Hebrew 
text  nor  the  LXX. ;  he  quotes  freely  from  memory.*  The  meiosis, 
which  appears  in  the  words  ovdofuog  IXaxUnri  el,  art  by  no  means 
leaMy  is  not  contained  either  in  the  original  or  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  Still  the  variation  is  purely  formal  Matthew  gives  merely 
the  thought  of  the  prophet,  which  is  simply  this,  that  Bethlehem, 
notwithstanding  its  mean  exterior,  is  highly  honoured. 

(  The  words  y^  'Iov<Ja,  land  of  Judah,  added  by  Matthew  him- 
self, refer  probably  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which,  according  to  Gen. 
zlix..  10,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom.  The  y^,  land,  is  put  by  synec- 
doche for  TrdXiq,  dty,  as  e.  g.,  in  Jerem.  xxix.  T,  "»7  is  translated  y^ 
by  the  LXX.  [See  Matth.  x.  15  ;  xi.  24 ;  xiv.  34.]— Instead  of 
kv  ToZg  /jyefiSaiVy  among  the  rulers,  as  in  Matthew,  the  LXX.  have 
h  %fAza<wv,  among  the  thottsands,  after  the  Hebrew  ""tSM.    The 

*  Jenrnie  obseirea  strangely  on  the  passage :  "  Arbitror  Matthsum  volentem  ai^ere 
scribaram  et  sacerdotum  negligentiam  sic  etiam  posuisse  (sc.  verba  prophetie)  nti  ab  eis  dio- 
tom  est" — I  e.,  "I  think  that  Matthew,  wishing  to  expose  the  carelessness  of  the  priests 
and  scribes,  gave  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  used  by  theuL"  But  in  that  case  Matthew 
uast»  in  other  places^  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  the  same  "  negligentia.** 
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Jewish  people  were  divided  into  families  [o^ij^ii,  Judges  vi  15],  over 
which  heads  [fi^itV*?  ""^V*  ffyt^c^^  Ex.  xviii,  21 ;  Numb.  L  16]  presided. 
The  heads  of  families  are,  therefore,  in  Matthew  put  for  the  families 
themselves,  and  these  again  for  the  chief  towns  in  which  they  were 
settled.) 

As  the  characteristic  of  him  who  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
Bethlehem  (lu;,  i^ipx^^  ui  the  sense  of  "  being  bom"),  the  Evangel- 
ist in  his  mode  of  applying  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  marb 
prominently  his  dominion  over  the  people  of  Israel  The  terms  in 
which  that  dominion  is  described  appear  chosen  purposely  to  sig- 
nify its  mild  and  gracious  character.  ('Hyov/ievoc,  lecLder^  =  i^^to, 
governor^  expresses  rather  the  idea  of  guiding  to  an  object,  than 
of  laying  down  law  and  restraining  by  force  ;  the  additional  clause 
noifiavel  rbv  Xa6v  fiov^  shall  rtUcy  be  a  shepherd  to,  my  people^ 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  perhaps  inserted  from  2 
Sam.  V.  2,  another  prophetic  passage.  The  ideas  of  governing  and 
tending  are  closely  related,  and  are  often  interchanged ;  yet  noifuUvav^ 
to  tend  as  a  shepherd,  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  ideal  char- 
acter of  the  true  ruler,  who  has  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart, 
than  PaaiXevav^  to  reign.  The  special  relation  of  this  shepherd  to 
Israel  (Aoo^  =  d?,  people,  the  opposite  of  «:^a  nations),  is  to  be  re- 
garded partly  as  again  expressive  of  the  view  most  readily  suggest- 
ed of  the  influence  of  the  Messiah  (see  notes  on  MattL  L  21 ;  x.  6 ; 
XV.  24),  and  partly  as  inclusive  of  its  further  extension  to  the  whole 
spiritual  Israel,  scattered  among  all  nations.  (See  note  on  Matth. 
viii  11 ;  Kom.  ii  28, 29.) 

Ten  7. — In  order  to  smother  all  political  excitement,  the  sus- 
picious tyrant  kept  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
journey  a  secret — ^using  them,  as  he  imagined,  for  his  own  endi» 
After  having  ascertained  from  his  doctors  the  plcu^e  of  the  birth,  he 
tried  to  discover  the  time  likewise.  This  he  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  {^Kpll3<jce  rbv  x9^ov  rov  ffxuvofdvov  cfarr^pof),  but 
whether  from  the  hints  of  the  Magi  or  not,  is  uncertain.  From  ver. 
16,  therefore,  we  might  conclude  that  the  star  had  already  been  seen 
some  time — ^perhaps,  since  the  time  of  the  conception  of  Jesus 
('AkqiP6cj^  see  ver.  16,  =  dtcpiPCig  l^erd^cj,  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  8, 9. — By  his  outward  smoothness  Herod  hoped  the  more 
surely  to  deceive  the  simple  men,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  him; 
but  Qod  preserved  them  and  the  young  child  from  his  malice. 
(UopevetjOcUy  to  go,  is  used  certainly  according  to  the  analogy  of  tho 
Hebrew  ^Vn,  but  is  not  redundant,  as  the  inquiry  in  this  case  in* 
volved  a  journey.)  The  relation  of  the  travelling  wise  men  to  the 
star,  as  stated  in  ver.  9,  is  not  clear.  First  of  all,  with  respect  to 
TTpo^fyfv  avTov^y  preceded,  led  them  on,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con^ 
elude  thence  that  the  star  had  disappeared,  and  then  re-appeared 
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The  matter  may  be  easily  imagined  thus — ^the  star,  which  they  had  * 
seen  rise  in  the  east  (iv  t§  ivaroAg,  ver.  2)  they  discovered,  having 
in  its  course  changed  its  position,  in  the  direction  which  they 
were  to  pursue  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  It  continued, 
therefore,  to  precede  them  as  a  guiding  star.  {Upodyeiv)  is  taken 
in  its  proper  signification.*)  But  what  follows  is  more  difficult — 
i^Sibv  tan]  hrdva  cv  (sc.  r&rrov)  ffv  rb  naidtoVy  it  came  and  stood  over^ 
etc,y  where  mention  is  made  of  the  star  moving  and  arriving  at  a 
destined  point.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  star  in  the  heavens, 
whether  a  comet  or  a  constellation,  could  even  apparently  rest  over 
a  house.  A  fiery  appearance  in  the  air  would  more  easily  account 
for  this,  were  it  at  all  probable  that  any  thing  of  that  sort  could 
be  designated  by  the  term  darrjpj  star.  The  v?hole  of  Matthew's 
description  evidently  indicates  a  star  that  shone  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  simplest  to  take  the  expression,  i^u>v  Eorq^  it  came 
and  stood,  as  the  naturcd  conception  of  their  childlike  feeling; 
so  that  the  usual  mode  of  inquiry  after  the  child  Jesus  was  not 
meant  to  be  excluded,  whUe  the  result,  as  well  as  the  beginning,  of 
the  journey  is  still  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  guide.f 

Ver.  10,  11. — The  remark  again  made,  that  the  Magi  saw  the 
star  (Idovreg  rbv  daripa),  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  referred  to  what 
precedes,  so  that  Id&tnegy  seeing,  would  be  taken  for  a  pluperfect. 
It  is  better  to  refer  the  expression  to  the  etmjy  stood,  before  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  view  of  the  star,  so  to  speak,  terminating  its 
office,  filled  them  with  a  peculiarly  joyful  surprise.  {'ExdpTfoav  j^ofxfv, 
rgoiced  with  Joy,  is  a  familiar  Hebraism  [see  1  Sam.  iv.  6]  ;  some- 
.  thing  analogous  to  which  is  found  in  all  languages.  The  periphrasis 
of  the  superlative  with  a(t>66pa,  exceedingly,  [''*«'?],  is  also  a  well-known 
Hebraism.]  In  the  description  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  Mary 
only,  the  mother  of  the  chUd,  is  mentioned.  Joseph  recedes  quite 
into  the  back-ground  throughout  the  whole  Gospel-history,  and  pre- 
sents no  perceptible  spiritual  character.  (The  reading  elSov,  saw, 
is  every  way  preferable  to  the  svpov,  found,  of  the  Textus  Eeceptus.) 
Two  things  are  distinctly  noticed  in  the  actions  of  the  Magi  ;  first, 
the  npocKwelv,  pay  homage,  worship,  then  the  presenting  of  their 
gifts.     We  may  imagine  both  included  in  one  in  this  way,  that  they 

*  Ideler  (tU  sup,)  explains  this  of  the  approach,  or  dispersion  of  the  planets,  which 
■eemed,  while  in  conjunction,  to  form  one  liu-ge  star. 

f  If  we  take  literally  the  preceding  accoant,  first  that  the  star  gaided  them  to  Pales* 
tine,  and  then  to  Bethlehem,  what  insuperable  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  indicated 
the  house?  It  was  evidently  an  eztraordinaiy,  probably  a  miraculous  phenomenon,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  for  receiving  one  part  of  the  narrative,  and  staggering  at  another. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  as  recorded  both  by  Matthew  and  Luke  is  signalized  by  many  miracles : 
and  assuredly  the  moral  ngnifteanos  of  this  transaction,  as  homage  rendered  by  the 
Heathen  world  through  its  representatives  to  the  new-bom  King  of  the  world,  forma 
quite  as  fitting  an  occasion  fbr  a  miracle  as  the  announcement  to  an  humble  company  of 
Jewish  shepherds. — ^K* 
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desired  to  testify  their  dependence  in  the  presentation  itself.  The 
action  was  to  be  npoa<l>opdy  an  offering,  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
superior  character  of  the  new-bom  one,  as  also  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  Ix.  6,  intimates.  UpoatcwijiTcUy  to  pay  homagey  therefore, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  n;5B»n,  is  no  proof,  so  far  as  the  words  go, 
of  the  view  entertained  by  the  Magi  of  the  young  child's  dignity. 
The  word  often  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  well-known  oriental 
form  of  political  homage.  Still  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  makes 
it  certain,  that  the  Magi  ascribed  a  spiritual  character  to  the  child ; 
and  their  homage,  combined  with  the  ceremony  of  the  TTpoa<f>opd, 
offering^  acquires  a  more  spiritual  meaning.  Only  we  must  not, 
as  before  observed,  by  any  means  ascribe  to  the  Magi  any  doctrinal 
ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ;  but  only  a  dim  conception  of  the 
divine  power  accompanying  and  resting  on  him.  We  may  say,  they 
worshipped  God,  who  had  made  this  child  for  salvation  to  them 
also,  but  not  the  child. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  gifts  presented  to  the  child  (and  his 
mother),  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  irom  the  fact  of  their 
being  Arabian  products,  that  the  Magi  came  from  Arabia;  the 
articles  were  common  throughout  the  east,  as  being  necessary  to 
their  worship,  for  gold  also  was  among  the  gifts  usually  presented  to 
the  gods.  The  idea  of  many  expositors,  that  these  valuable  presents 
must  needs  be  brought  to  Mary  in  her  poverty,  to  aid  her  jour- 
ney into  Egypt  (ver.  13),  may  not  be  altogether  inadmissible  ;  the 
Gospel-history  shows  that,  in  after  life  also,  the  Saviour  committed 
himself  in  reference  to  his  bodily  support,  to  the  love  of  his  friends. 
(See  note  on  Luke  vui  3.)  (The  term  di]<javp6g  treasure,  signifies,  like 
•«'«,  Deut.  xxviii.  12,  "  vessel,"  "  place  of  keeping ;"  the  idea  of 
"what  is  kept" — "costly"  is  the  derived  one.  Alflavog  =  rrj^aV,  sig- 
nifies "  incense,"  the  produce  of  a  balsamic  plant  of  Arabia.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  term  is  found  very  frequently,  because  incense  is 
so  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  ;  in  the  New  it 
occurs  only  once  more — ^viz.,  in  Rev.  xviii  13,  Ifwpva  =  ifc^  myrrhj 
is  a  similar  product,  obtained  from  a  tree  like  the  acacia.  [Ex.  xxx. 
23  ;  Psalm  xlv.  8.]  Incense  and  myrrh  were  also  used  medicinally 
by  the  ancients  ;  but  such  a  use  of  the  presents  is  here  totally  inad- 
missible. On  the  history  of  the  Magi  in  general  see  Kleuker^s  BibL 
Sympathieen,  S.  86,  ff.;  and  Hamann'a  Kreuzzuge  des  Philologen, 
Werke,  Th.  ii.,  S.  135,  ff.) 

Ver,  12. — ^As  above,  so  here  also,  we  should  observe  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  Magi,  produced  within  them  by  natural  reflection  on 
the  circumstances,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  higher  impulse, 
which  induced  their  determination  not  to  return  to  Herod.  {Xprjfia^ 
rl^eiv  signifies,  in  profane  authors,  "  to  manage  public  affairs" — "  to 
give  answers  and  commands ;"  xp^iuLrli^eaBai^  "  to  receive  commands." 
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In  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  term  appears  in  the  same  signification, 
but  with  reference  to  divine  transactions  ;  xfiW^T^^^^y  "  to  give  di- 
vine commands/'  Heb.  xii.  25;  xpW^t^^^^j  "to  receive  divine 
commands."  So  in  the  New  Testament,  ver.  22  of  this  chapter,  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  Old,  in  Jer,  xxvi.  2  ;  xxix.  18.  Lastly,  it 
means,  also,  merely  ^^  to  call"  [Acts  xL  26  ;  Rom.  vii.  3],  a  meaning 
qnite  common  in  profane  writers.) 

Ver.  13, 14. — ^As  the  Saviour,  after  he  had  attained  to  the  full 
consciousness  of  divinity  {GhUesbenmsstseyn)^  did  and  said  nothing 
of  himself,  but  always  at  the  instance  of  the  Father  (John  viii.  28), 
BO  the  divine  agency  prevailed  among  the  circle  that  surrounded  him 
during  his  infancy,  and  before  this  consciousness  was  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. The  history  of  Jesus,  even  the  child  Jesus,  is  a  divine 
history.  By  divine  impulse,  therefore,  Joseph  brings  the  holy  child 
with  his  mother  to  Egypt.*  (On  the  appearance  of  the  angel  "  in 
a  dream,"  [kot'  Bvap,]  see  i.  20.  Ver.  13,  laSi,  ie,  is  imperative  from 
dfd,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  similar  form  from  olda.  Elvcu 
is  to  be  taken  here,  as  n;n  is  also  used,  in  the  sense  of  "being  continu- 
ously"— t.  c,  "  remaining."  "  Till  I  shall  tell  thee"  intimates  another 
appearance  to  be  looked  for.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  flight  indi- 
cates haste  and  secrecy  [vvKTSg,  by  nighty  ver.  14]  in  their  removal. 
The  expression,  to  ncudlov  /cal  t^  ftijripa  airov,  the  child  and  its  moth- 
er ^  delicately  intimates  that  Joseph  was  only  in  the  place  of  a  father.) 
Tradition  names  Matarea  as  the  place  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained with  Mary  in  Egypt.  The  temple  of  Onias  (at  Leontopolis) 
stood  in  the  neighbourhood — a  circumstance  which  made  many  Jews 
resort  thither. 

Ver.  15. — The  observation,  that  Jesus  remained  with  his  mother 
in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Herod,  is,  as  a  chronological  date,  not  un- 
important, since  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  beginning  of  Arche- 
laus's  reign  (ver.  22),  can  be  accurately  determined.  True,  the 
date  is  not  void  of  uncertainty  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Evangelist  does  not  remark,  either  how  old  the  child  Jesus  was  at 
the  time  his  mother  fled  with  him  into  Egypt,  or  how  long  he  was 
there ;  nor  do  the  passages,  Luke  iii.  1,  23,  remove  the  uncertainty. 
Yet  thus  much  is  certain  from  this  passage,  that  Jesus  must  have 
been  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod ;  and  agreeably  to  this  fact, 
the  vulgar  Christian  era  is  at  least  three  years  too  late.  (See  Paulvs 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage.)  The  investigations  of  Sande- 
mente  and  IdeleVy  as  was  observed,  place  the  birth  of  Christ  as  long 
as  six  years  before  our  era. — But  with  respect  to  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  Evangelist  refers  to  an  Old  Testament  prophecy — ^viz., 
Hosea  xi.  1.    The  Greek  words  in  Matthew  differ  from  the  text  of 

*  On  the  flight  into  Egypt,  see  SchUiermadier^a  excellent  Bermon  in  the  VagaaJnt 
edited  by  him,  JHh^  and  Sehuderoff,  toL  yl,  Madgebuiig,  1829,  S.  301,  fC 
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the  LXX.  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  the  latter  reads,  if  Alyunrov 
fisreicdXeaa  rd  riicva  airov  sc.  rov  'lerpa^A,  (mt  of  Egypt  I  called  his  sons. 
In  this*  form,  the  passage  was  wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  the 
quotation  ;  Matthew,  therefore,  follows  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has 
the  singular  (•'aa^.  •»n«";g.)  We  see,  hence,  that  in  the  Greek  text  of 
this  Gospel,  Matthew  treats  the  quotation  with  an  independence 
which  we  should  not  look  for  in  an  ordinary  translator.  (See  Introd, 
§  4.)  In  its  connexion  in  the  prophecy,  the  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  recall  of  the  people  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  ;  the  people  being 
regarded  as  one  man,  are  called  God's  son — God's  first-bom.  (Ex  iv. 
22 ;  Jer.  xxxi  9.)  This  passage,  however,  the  Evangelist  regards  in 
so  far  a  prophecy,  as  Israel  after  the  flesh  is  spiritually  represented 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  fortunes  of  the  earthly  Israel  are  a 
type  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Messiah,  in  whom  Israel  is  first  found  in 
Ifis  true  essence.  (See  1  Cor.  x.  1,  fl!*. ;  Gal.  iii.  28.)  If,  on  the 
principle  that  every  author  is  to  be  explained  by  himself,  we  view 
this  idea  as  one  that  was  familiar  to  the  New  Testament  writers, 
quite  apart  from  its  intrinsic  and  eternal  truth,  we  obtain  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  proceed  more  simply  and  naturally  in 
the  exposition. 

Ver.  16. — The  lengthened  absence  of  the  Magi  now  rouses  the 
wrath  of  the  tyrant  Herod.  He  sees  that  he  is  deceived,  and  hopes, 
by  means  of  a  revolting  barbarity,  to  destroy  the  dangerous  child. 
To  be  certain  of  not  missing  his  aim,  he  causes  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  under  two  years  of  age  to  be  killed. 

(^final^eiv  means,  first,  "to  deride,"  "to  jeer  at;"  then,  to 
"deceive,"  "to  beguile,"  since  deceiving  often  involves  derision. 
OvfioveOai  =  n'^ih,  to  bum  with  rage^  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the  "  borders"  \ppia  =  fi^>«Bj, 
svhurhs,  precincts]  j  were  included  in  Herod's  cruel  order.) 

The  relation  in  which  this  note  of  time  stands  to  the  account  of 
the  Magi  (ver.  7),  makes  it  probable  that  the  star  appeared  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  Magi  did  not  arrive  immediately  after 
his  birth  (see  note  on  Luke  ii.  40) ;  in  which  case  Herod  might  think 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  sure,  to  extend  the  limit  to  within  a  little 
of  two  years.  (Aeer^,  bimus^  two^ear  old;  Anh  dterovg  stands  for 
(Jtmwv,  from  the  two-year  old  children  downwards.)  The  fact  of  the 
murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  has  been  doubted,  because  nei- 
ther Josephus  nor  any  other  historian  makes  mention  of  it;^  and 
further,  because  it  is  a  cnielty  scarcely  conceivable  even  for  a  Herod, 
and  that  too  with  no  sufficient  motive,  as  simpler  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  removal  of  the  child  would  have  suggested  themselves  to 

*  Jfacrobiu$  (Satarn,  ii.  4)  mentions  tbo  occurrence,  but  mixes  it  up  with  the  murder 
of  Herod*8  own  son — a  confusion  which  might  easily  occur,  as  no  other  royal  uliipriDg 
oould  be  thought  oC  who  could  have  been  the  object  of  Herod's  persecutions 
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Um.  But,  in  the  first  pl<icey  as  respects  the  silence  of  the  historians 
on  an  event  so  unimportant  in  a  political  point  of  view  (the  only  view 
taken  by  all  ancient  historians),  as  the  death  of  some  children  in  a 
small  Jewish  town  must  have  seemed  to  them ;  it  is  the  less  surpris- 
ing, because,  according  to  verse  7,  the  whole  matter  was  kept  secret 
as  to  its  real  connexion.  Thefij  too,  the  murder  of  a  few  children  was 
lost  among  the  atrocities  of  a  Herod,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  sea. 
The  number  of  those  slaughtered  on  this  occasion  has  been  errone- 
ously  thought  to  be  great,  and  the  deed  itself  a  horrible  massacre ; 
whereas,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  could  be  but  a  few  children 
tmder  two  years  in  a  little  town  like  Bethlehem,  and  these  might 
be  put  out  of  the  way  without  any  stir.  Lastly ^  the  remark  that 
the  afiSur  is  without  adequate  motive,  since  Herod  could  easily  have 
Bent  secret  messengers  to  accompany  the  Magi,  appears  indeed  to  he 
not  altogether  unfounded.  Yet  we  must  consider,  that  we  are  not 
to  transfer  modem  police  arrangements  to  antiquity ;  and,  again^ 
that,  according  to  the  king's  intention,  the  birth  of  the  King  of 
the  Jews  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  and  he  thought  he  might  repose 
full  confidence  in  the  Magi ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  history  of  all 
times  there  occur  unaccountable  oversights,  which  shew  that  a 
higher  hand  overrules  history. 

Ver.  17, 18.— The  Evangelist  finds  in  this  event  also  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  a  prophecy,  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  The  prophet's  language  refers, 
in  its  connexion,  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  Israelites  by  way  oi 
Bama,  to  Babylon,  by  Nebuzaradan  (Jer.  xl.  1);  and  Bachel^ 
Jacob's  beloved  wife,  the  progepitrix  of  Israel,  is  represented  as 
'weeping  over  this  misfortune.  This  circumstance  of  the  mother 
bewailing  her  unhappy  children,  was  regarded  by  the  Evangelist  aa 
repeated  in  the  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and,  indeed, 
with  increased  force,  because  it  was  the  Messiah,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood, and  on  whose  account,  this  affliction  happened.  While,  in 
general,  the  forefather  of  the  people  is  mentioned,  the  mother  is  hera 
brought  forward  as  bewailing  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  save  the  life 
of  the  Messiah,  because  sympathizing  sorrow  for  the  pains  of  her  tender 
charge,  shews  itself  more  naturally  in  the  mother.  The  words  of  the 
quotation  deviate  again  from  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  yet  not  so 
as  to  discover  an  independent  construction  of  the  original ;  the  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  memory. 

(*wi^,  voiccy  =V*ip  is  here  lamentation^  cry  of  sorrow.  The  town 
Rama,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  lay  scarcely  a-half  da/s  journey 
from  Bethlehem  (Jud.  xix.  2,  9, 18).  It  might,  therefore,  be  put 
for  Bethlehem  itself,  as,  in  specifying  this  place,  it  was  only  intended 
to  designate  the  land  of  Palestine  in  general  Besides  which,  Bachel 
was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxv.  19 ;  xlviiL  7) ;  so  that 
Vol,  L— 18 
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it  seemed  a8  if  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  nation  was  disturbed  ii: 
her  peaceful  grave  by  the  cruelty  pf  Herod.) 

Ver.  19,  20. — The  return  from  Eygpt  is  again  instigated  by  spe* 
dal  divine  admonition ;  and  the  death  of  the  tyrant  is  assigned  as 
the  determining  circumstance.  The  words  redv^Kaai  ycLp  k.  t.  X.,for 
they  are  dead^  dtcy  contain  a  reference  to  Exod.  iv.  19,  where  noth- 
ing but  the  formula  Iva  TrAfjpa)^^,  that  it  migJU  be  fu^fiUedj  is  want- 
ing to  make  it  completely  parallel  with  the  previous  references  to 
Old  Testament  passages.  What  was  there  said  of  Moses  and  his 
flight  from  Phamoh,  Matthew  interprets  in  reference  to  Jesus  ;  so 
that  Moses  appears  here  as  a  type  of  him.  The  plural  ol  ^rp-cvvre^^ 
they  that  sought,  applies  to  Herod  as  the  representative  of  all  God's 
enemies  in  general.  (The  expression  "  land  of  Israel" — ^not  "  land 
of  Judah'' — ^readily  suggests  Galilee,  which,  according  to  verse  22, 
the  parents  of  Jesus  chose  for  their  dwelling.  Z^yreZv  t^v  i^X^*  to 
seek  the  life,  corresponds  to  ^rrsif,  t"^^,) 

Ver.  21. — ^The  time  of  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Egypt  is  not 
indeed  stated ;  but,  as  it  w«is  an  event  consequent  on  Herod's 
death,^  his  residence  there  cannot  have  been  of  long  continuance. 
This  circumstance  of  itself,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  obtained  his  knowledge  from  Egyptian  philo- 
sophers, which  stands,  too,  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  a 
Saviour.  It  must  have  been  in  very  early  childhood  that  Jesus  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  at  which  period  the  depths  of  Egyptian  wisdom 
cannot  have  been  accessible  to  him. 

Ver.  22. — On  their  return,  report  represented  Archelaus  to  the 
holy  family  as  not  less  cruel  than  his  father  Herod.  They  chose' 
Galilee,  therefore,  for  their  residence,  where  Antipas  reignei  Au- 
gustus, who  confirmed  the  testament  of  Herod,  appointed  Archelaus 
Ethnarch  of  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  ;  Philip  obtained  Batanea 
and  Auranitis  ;  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Perea.t  Archelaus  held  his 
dominion  only  nine  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Au- 
gustus deposed  hun,  banished  him  to  Vienna  (in  Gaul),  and  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province.     (Josephus,  Ant.  xviL  10, 12  ;  xviii.  1.) 

(TaXtXcUa  =  h'h%y  nV-^Vi  signifies,  like  ij*,  circuit,  district.  The 
name  in  full  is  tai'*'!  V'»V»,  yaki^la  ^Ao^vAxjv,  or  y.  twv  iOvQv^  Oon 
lUee  of  the  Gentiles.  [1  Mace.  v.  15  ;  Matth.  iv.  15  ;  Isa.  ix.  1.]  As 
in  this  district  heathenism  was  much  mixed  with  Judaism,  the  strict 
exclusive  character  of  the  Jewish  people  appeared  in  a  milder  form  ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  despised 
among  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  [Matth.  xxvi.  69  ;  John  i.  46  ;  vii.  52.) 
According  to  Josephus  [de  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2],  the  district  was  divided 

*  On  the  death  of  Herod,  see  Evtseh  K  K.  i.  6,  8 ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  chronology 
the  detailed  discassion  in  Dr,  Faulus'  Exegetisches  Handbnch,  I,  H.  L,  S.  227,  ff. 
t  On  this  point,  oee  the  first  chronological  table  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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into  Upper  and  Lower  GaKlee  ;  the  former  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  the  latter  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
Tiberias  first,  and  afterwards  Sephoris,  was  the  capital  of  Galilee. 
'Exelj  therCy  is  put  for  iicetae,  thither y  like  tii  for  rfmif.  So,  often,  in 
the  New  Testament.) 

Ver.  23, — ^In  Gkdilee,  the  parents  of  Jesus  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  town  of  Nazareth.  (The  preposition  cif  is  to  be  connected  with 
t}B6Vy  and  not,  therefore,  to  be  confounded  with  h.  When  iv  is 
joined  with  words  of  motion,  or  d^  with  words  denoting  rest,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  an  interchange  of  particles,  but  rather  that  the  idea 
of  previous  or  subsequent  rest  or  motion  is  to  be  supplied,  according 
as  the  case  requires.  See  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  by  Agneto  and  Ebhekey  §  51.)  This  little  town  of  Gali- 
lee, of  which  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  Josephus  makes  mention, 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  on  a  hill 
(Luke  iv.  29)  some  miles  distance  from  Tabor.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  from  nsd,  bushy  shrub  (Hengstenberg  CImstol.  vol.  ii,  1,  ff.)  is 
incorrect,  since  (comp.  Matth.  1,  and  Luke  3),  the  C  corresponds  to  t. 
Bengcl  derives  it  from  nn,  a  crotvn.  In  this  choice  of  the  town  of 
Nazareth  as  the  residence  for  the  mother  and  child,  the  Evan- 
gelist sees  also  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions ; 
he  connects  this  with  the  name  'Sa^copdlog,  NazarenCy  which  was 
given  to  the  Saviour  from  his  residence  at  Nazareth.  But  as  there 
is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  Messiah  is  so  called, 
the  meaning  of  this  reference  is  obscure.  Some  have  supposed 
the  Nazarite  vow  to  be  intended,  and  have  imagined  in  this  place 
a  paronomasia  between  the  name'  of  the  town  and  the  word  -i^j 
(Numb.  vL  1).  But,  in  the/r8^  place,  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
Saviour's  character  to  compare  him  with  a  Jewish  Nazarite, 
because  his  life  was  not,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  marked  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  legal  ceremonies ;  and  then  the  Nazarene  is  called 
in  Greek  Na<£paZoc,  less  frequently  Ti^a^apcuog,  or  'Na^rfQalog,  while 
the  inhabitant  of  Nazareth  is  called  Na^opjyvdf ,  or  Nfl^aipfl^.  (See 
Schleusner  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  LXX.)  It  is  quite  as  unten- 
able to  refer  to  the  term  >i^,  shoot,  branchy  by  which  the  Mes- 
siah, as  a  descendant  of  David,  is  frequently  denominated^ — 
e.  g.,  Isa.  xl  1.  Had  the  Evangelist  so  intended  it,  he  would 
have  quoted  a  distinct  passage  from  the  prophets,  where  this  term 
occurs,  as  he  did  in  the  former  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. 
But  he  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  employed  the  formula  ^^  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,'^  for  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  name  "i^j, 
9hoct,  and  the  dwelling  in  Nazareth.  In  our  view  of  this  passage 
we  must,  therefore,  be  guided  by  the  expression  /irfi>^  ^'^  -':»»-roo<^fKW- 

*  It  waa  in  this  way  that  the  loamed  Nazarene  Jewish  Ghnstianit  «%xoi»med  cbe  quo 
crtioo  to  Jerome.    See  Meronymi  oomm.  ad  loo.  Jei.  zL  L 
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Bpoken  hy  the  prophets.  (The  reading  6uL  rov  Trpo^jjrov  is  obviously 
a  mere  correction  without  critical  authority.)  The  plural  indicates 
that  the  Evangelist  had  not  any  single  quotation  in  view,  but  meant 
only  to  adduce  a  collective  citation ;  and  the  article  indicating  a 
reference  to  all  the  prophets^  or  some  in  particular,  whom  Matthew 
supposed  to  be  known.  Accordingly,  the  view  becomes  most  proba- 
ble,  that  the  Evangelist  had  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  Nazarenes 
were  despised  by  the  nation.  In  that  case  he  would  have  those 
passages  in  view  in  which  the  Messiah  is  portrayed  in  his  humilia* 
tion — as,  e,  g.y  Ps.  xrii. ;  Isa.  liiL  [The  general  prediction  that  the 
Messiah  should  appear,  not  as  a  celebrated  ruler,  but  as  a  despised, 
himible  man,  Matthew  reproduces  in  this  concrete  form :  '^  The 
prophets  have  predicted  that  he  should  be  a  genuine  Nazarene  (a 
despised  one)  ; — that  he  should  be  what  the  Nazarenes  in  fact  are, 
and  what  he,  as  Nazarene,  has  really  been.'']  An  etymological  allu- 
sion to  *)«f},  the  despised  one  (from  in,)  may  be  combined  with  this 
view,  and  is  not  improbable,  particularly  on  the  supposition  of  a 
Hebrew  original  of  the  GrospeL  The  endeavour  of  Matthew  to  re- 
present Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dictions, is  most  plainly  evidenced  even  in  these  first  chapters.^  As 
he  wrote  for  Jews,  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  prove  the  connexion  of  the 
various  events  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  the  important  testimonies 
of  the  Old  Testament.    (On  KoXuadcu,  see  note  on  Luke  i.  32.) 

If  now,  at  the  close  of  the  .first  two  chapters  of  Matthew,  we 
glance  at  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  their  genu- 
ineness, we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  our  day,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  set  aside.  No  external  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  the 
opinion,  that  these  chapters  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  (Gospel, 
since  it  is  proved  that  the  "  Gospel  «od'  'EPpatov^,  according  to  the 
Hebrews/'  contained  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  (See 
the  Author's  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  78,  76.)  The  Ebibnites, 
indeed,  had  not  the  first  chapters  in  their  edition  of  that  apo- 
cryphal Gospel ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  omitted  them  con- 
firms their  genuineness.  (See  EpipL  heer.  xxx.  13.)  And  with 
respect  to  the  internal  evidences,  &ertf{2(>9/ (Sprachcharacteristik, 
S.  38,  ffi)  has  shewn  convincingly  the  affinity  of  the  style  which 
prevails  in  the  first  chapters  with  that  of  the  following  parts  ;  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  Fritzsche  (Excursus  iu.  in  Matth.) 
has  here  and  there  refuted  Qersdorfs  remarks.  There  is  nothing 
left,  then,  to  give  any  colour  to  these  doubts,  except  the  doctrinal 
objections  taken  against  the  contents ;  but  this  reason  will  never 
be  urged  by  judicious  critics  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first 

*  Dt  WeUe  is  wrongs  in  aasaming,  oontrary  to  hia  other  declarationfl^  a  double  eeoae; 
^-4he  referenoe^  according  to  him.  is  first  to  the  town  of  Nazareth,  and  the  residence 
there ;  and  then,  ftirther,  to  the  word  *i|). 
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two  cbapteis,  as,  at  most,  it  could  only  be  brought  against  the 
ciedibility  of  the  events  narrated,  not  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  since  the  Evangelist,  in  the  subsequent 
parts,  exhibits  the  same  fundamental  views  which  have  given  tone 
and  character  to  the  first  chapters..  Moreover,  as  reference  is 
subsequently  made  (see  iii.  1 ;  iv.  28),  to  the  preceding  part,  the 
first  chapters  are  manifestly  seen  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
(JospeL*  Precisely  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  arguments 
urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  chapters  of  Luke.  (For 
the  Literature  on  the  subject,  see  Kuinodii  comm.  in  Luc,  voL  ii., 
p.  232.)  Here,  also,  all  external  evidence  is  wanting;  since  the 
character  of  the  Marcionite  Oospel  is  a  testimony,  not  against,  but 
tor  their  genuineness,  because  Marcion  omitted  the  early  chapters, 
which  he  found  in  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Luke.  {TertuU.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  7.)  No  internal  reason  can  be  adduced,  except  the  mira- 
culous character  of  the  events  which  they  record — a  character  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  whole.  We  shall  presently  treat 
particularly  of  the  contradictions  which  appear  to  exist  between  the 
accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  history  of  the  childhood  of 
Jesus ;  but  on  the  ground  occupied  by  our  opponents,  even  in  case 
they  were  irreconcileable,  they  would  furmsh  ground  of  aigum«nt, 
not  against  the  geniiinenesa  of  the  early  chapters,  but  only  against 
the  cr^ibUUy  of  the  history. 


SECOND  SECTION.— LUKE'S  ACCOUNT, 

CHAPTEBS  I.  AND  U. 


§  1.    PBOEMIUM. 
(Luke  i.  1-i.) 

The  four  verses  with  which  Luke  opens  his  work  (consisting  of 
two  parts,  see  Acts  i.  1),  are  worthy  of  notice  in  more  than  one 
respect.  As  regards  the  style,  we  perceive  that  the  Evangelist's 
own  style,  which  is  pure  Greek,  as  the  first  period  shews,  differs 
from  the  Hebraising  style  apparent  in  the  subsequent  part,  where 
Luke  communicates  documents,  whether  unaltered  or  worked  up, 
with  which  tradition  had  supplied  him.  His  words  next  inform 
us,  that,  previous  to  his  work,  other  records  of  the  Gospel-his- 
tory were  in  existence,  which,  however,  were  of  questionable  ac- 
caracy  {iatpd^Eia,  L  4) ;  lastly,  he  indicates  the  sources  from  which 

*  Compa.1^  the  Diasertation  otX  0,  liuUer  (Trier.  1S30),  which  defends  the  geoQine- 
nfifB  of  these  chiqpten. 
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he  drew,  the  principles  which  he  had  followed  in  the  composition  of 
his  work,  and  the  special  object  which  he  had  in  Yiew.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Frdemiom  exhibits  a  certain  indefiniteness,  which 
gives  the  more  room  for  diverse  explanations,  as  they  are  influenced 
bj  the  various  views  entertained  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  depends  on  where  the  apodoais  is  made 
to  begin ;  it  may  begin  either  with  itaJKig  na^£6ocav,  as  ihey  delivered 
ihem^  or  with  Mo^s  Kftftot,  it  seemed  good  also  to  me.  According  to 
the  latter  division,  the  words  " aa  they  delivered"  etc.,  are  connected 
with  inetd^BQ  nokXoly  forasmuch  as  manjfy  etc.,  and  contain  an  obser- 
vation on  the  qudlittf  of  the  earlier  Gk)spel  records ;  for  to  refer  them 
to  the  mere  existence  of  those  records,  as  if  Luke  had  not  personally 
known  these  older  works,  but  had  only  heard  of  them  by  nagddoai^^ 
is  evidently  forbidden  by  the  expression  "  eye-witnesses  £rom  the  be- 
ginning,'' which  necessarily  implies  a  tradition  respecting  the  history 
of  Jesus.^  Luke's  opinion  of  the  character  of  those  older  writings 
would,  in  that  case,  be  a  favourable  one,  since  he  claims  the  same 
sources  of  information  for  himself  (icaBijc  napidoaav  ffjuv)  ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  would  veiy  well  agree  with  an  hypothesis,  aocording  to 
which  these  many  Gospels  were  shorter,  and  our  Gospels  more 
lengthened,  editions  of  the  same  original  Gospel  But  as  (ver.  4) 
blame  is  plainly  imputed  to  the  iroXXoi^  since  Luke  leads  Theophilus 
to  expect  historical  certainty  nowhere  but  in  his  Gtospel,  which 
could  not  therefore  be  found  ia  the  accounts  of  the  early  narrators,f 
it  might  be  thought  necessaiy  to  prefer  that  division  of  the  sentence 
which  places  the  beginning  of  the  apodosis  at  icaGiog  na^oaav  ^fuv 
K,  T.  A.  In  that  way,  the  tradition  of  the  eye-witnesses  would  refer 
only  to  Luke's  narrative ;  and  his  narrative  would  stand  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  ones.  But  here,  again,  we  are  met,  first, 
by  the  cireumstance  that,  grammatically,  the  apodosis  is  more  de- 
finitely pointed  out  in  idt^s  ic^l^  than  at  itaBd^y  since  k^I  appears 
evidently  in  contrast  with  the  ttoAAo/  ;  besides,  too,  the  change  from 
ijfwxf  to  ly6  is  remarkable.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  most  cor- 
rect to  begin  the  apodosis  with  ido^ ;  but  to  join  the  clause,  Kadi}^ 
na^idoaav  k.  r.  A.,  not  to  Avard^aaOai — so  that  it  would  contain  the 
description  of  the  quality  of  the  sources  used  by  the  ^rroXXoC — ^but  to 
Trpdyfiara  iv  i^ilv  n£7rXi]p(xl)0^fiiva,  In  accordance  with  this  consfcruc- 
tion,  the  fjfuv  after  napiSoaav  would  be  quite  parallel  with  iv  ^fiXv 
7renXiiQO(t>o^lievaf  and  the  meaning  would  be,  ^^  since  many  have  im- 

*  Sug  (Introd.  p.  SSt,  ft^  Fo8dick*8  Translation)  interprets  Kaddc  vapeSoaav  "sa  the 
e/e-witneases  put  them — i  «.,  the  writings  of  the  *  many'  into  onr  hands  f  an  interpre- 
tation which  stands  or  falls  with  the  opinion  of  this  learned  author,  that  the  writings  of 
the  ''many^  are  works  of  the  apostles. 

t  Thus  Origm  explains  it  correctly  in  Lua  Hom.  1.  Quod  ait  "conaH  suivT  latentem 
habet  aoousationem  eorum,  qui  absque  gratia  spiritus  sancti  ad  scribenda  evangelia  pio> 
■ilierunt 
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dertaken  to  put  forth  a  nairatiYe  of  the  events  which  are  regarded 
among  us  (members  of  the  Christian  church)  as  historically  es- 
tablished, just  as  the  eye-witnesses  have  reported  them  to  us  (to 
myself  and  all  members  of  that  communion)  ;  so  I  also  have  deter- 
mined/' etc.  Thus,  therefore,  the  events  only  appear  perfectly  as- 
certained by  the  tradition  of  the  church.  The  quality  of  the  nar- 
ratives is  left  at  first  undetermined ;  but  is  afterwards  represented  as 
suspicious  by  the  contrast  exhibited  between  Luke  and  the  ^^  many,'' 
and  particularly  by  ver.  4^  This  view  agrees  best  with  the  opinion 
which  we  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  Introduction — viz.,  that  the 
apostolical  tradition  concerning  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus 
was  concentrated  in  our  four  canonical  Oospels,  and  that  all  older 
writings  of  that  sort  bore  more  or  less  of  an  apocryphal  character. 

Ver.  1. — The  words  iroXh>l  imx^tpTiaav  dvfyyrpiv  dvard^cuTBcu,  many 
have  undertaken  to  set  forth  a  narrative,  can  hardly  be  understood 
of  single  documents  relating  to  single  portions  of  the  Oospel-history 
(which  from  this  passage  are  usually,  though  not  very  appropriately, 
called  diegeses\  since  the  Use  of  the  singular  suggests  only  connected 
narratives  (whether  more  or  less  full)  of  the  entire  Gospel-history .f 
Indeed  dvard^aoBcu,  to  arrange,  set  forth  in  order,  leads  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  "  man/'  themselves  composed  their  memoirs  from 
shorter  records.  But  to  what  writings  Luke  refers  can  not  be  de- 
tennined ;  for,  as  he  most  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  our 
canonical  Gk)spels  (see  Introd.  §  S),  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  works 
of  the  ''  man/'  to  have  been  apocryphal  attempts  to  delineate  the 
life  of  Jesus,  which,  however,  for  want  of  historical  information,  can- 
not be  more  accurately  characterized.  The  ngdyiiara  iv  ^juv  ttcttAt- 
po(popriiiiva,  things  fully  believed  among  tis,  are  mentioned  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  writings  of  the  "  many."  As  this  Prdemium  must  be 
viewed  as  introductory  to  Luke's  whole  work  (the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles being  regarded  as  a  second  part  of  the  Gospel),  the  expression 
applies  to  more  than  the  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  sojourn — it 
embraces  also  the  progress  of  the  church  up  to  the  time  when  Luke 

*  Since  the  words  "as  thej  delivered,"  etc.,  depend  on  the  words  *' undertook  to  set 
fiirth  in  order"  (iirexeipriaav  dvaTu^aodai),  thej  seem  to  me  hy  no  means  to  contain  the 
pontive  praise  which  Olshansen  finds  in  them,  and  which  he  regards  as  apparently  incon- 
sistent  with  the  larking  censure  of  the  oonduding  word&  Thej  seem  to  me  rather  to  de* 
seribe  the  way  in  which  those  narratives  were  produced :  and  thus  the  necessity  of  oon- 
nectlng  the  Kodtic  as,  with  renXfipo^prffiiva  instead  of  with  irapedoaav,  disappears.  Hany 
(Christians  of  the  class  for  whom  Luke  wrote)  had  made  the  attempt  to  record  the  Gos* 
pel  histories,  as  they  had  heard  them  orally,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  eye-witnessoi^ 
who  had  been  their  informants.  Luke,  far  from  blaming  them  for  this,  recognizes  the 
need  of  writing  to  give  definiteness  and  permanence  to  the  Gospel  narratives.  He  finds 
those  scattered  sketches  fh)m  memory  imperfect:  they  fhmish — ^precisely  because  they  ar§ 
scattered  and  fragmentary-— no  certainty ;  and  henoe^  he^  having  examined  every  thing 
oarefoUy  from  its  beginning,  has  determined  to  compose  a  connected  history  of  the  events. 
(See  more  (bUy  in  my  Kritik  der  ev.  Geschichte  2te  Aiifl.  §  135.)— [E 

f  But  see  above^  note:  dt^yifeic  means  simply  *' narrative." — [K 
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wrote.  But  when  the  Evangelist  immediately  adds,  in  the  words 
iT€7TXi]po(poprifjiiva  iv  fjfuv,  surely  Ihlievedy  establishedy  etCj  a  remark  on 
the  credibility  of  the  events  (those  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  well  as 
those  which  lutppened  afterwards  in  the  early  church),  it  is  probably 
because  their  character  is  such,  that  their  miraculous  form  appears 
at  first  sight  to  contradict  their  credibility. 

(The  signification  "  happen,"  "  take  place,"  cannot  be  assigned 
either  to  n^jjpwlxigetadai,  or  to  k^,  which  some  have  thought  to  re- 
semble it.  llXfigwIiopecj  has,  in. the  first  instance,  the  same  mean- 
ing as  nXr^ocj;  then,  as  transferred  to  what  is  spiritual,  ^^to  afford 
conviction,  certainty."*  So  it  is  found,  particularly  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  who  uses  TrATypo^opta  as  parallel  with  ntang^fTenoidfioig,  bdi^, 
persuasion.  The  participle  'rTeiTkf}po(l>o^rifiiva  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  Pefiaia,  established^  certain^  and  should  be  connected  with  h  iifiv. 
Immediately  after  the  notice  of  the  firm  conviction  of  the  members 
of  the  church  of  the  important  events  [which  the  'noTJjol  had  made 
the  subject  of  their  writings],  there  follows  appropriately  the  men- 
tion of  the  vouchers  for  them.) 

Ver.  2. — ^As  vouchers,  Luke  mentions  the  ol  air'  d^x^^  avT&nrai^ 
the  eye-witnesses  from  the  beginning j  and  the  {mrigercu  Xoyov,  minis- 
ters  of  the  word.  As  the  Evangelist  begins  with  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  we  ought  not  to  limit  the  ^^  from  the  begin- 
ning" to  the  time  of  Christ's  active  ministry;  Luke  meant  to  de- 
lineate the  whole  new  phenomenon  from  its  commencement.f  The 
"eye-witnesses"  in  this  place  are  doubtless  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  other  members  of  the  families  of  whose  private  his- 
toiy  the  first  chapters  treat ;  but,  for  the  subsequent  history  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  church,  the  apostles  also  are  eye-witnesses.  Ua^eSoaav^ 
ddiveredy  is,  accordingly,  to  be  understood  of  oral  as  well  as  writtai 
tradition,  since  most  probably  the  family  information,  as  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  early  chapters,  is  founded  on  written  records.  It  is  in- 
correct to*  take  the  "  eye-witnesses"  to  mean  the  apostles,  and  the 
imrip^Tcu  Myovy  ministers  of  the  wordy  their  assistants ;  for  though 
imfjgin]^,  minister^  is  used,  it  is  true,  of  apostolical  assistants  (see 
Acts  xiii.  5,  although  the  reading  there  is  not  quite  certain),  yet 
vm^^erqg  Myov,  sc  Qeov,  minister  of  the  wordy  sc.  of  God,  is  never  so 
used.  This  name  designates  the  apostles  and  all  teachers  in  the 
church  in  common ;  the  expression  does  not  therefore  indicate  a 
new  class  of  witnesses,  but  only  describes  the  same  witnesses  more 
fully.  In  reference  to  one  portion  of  the  events  which  Luke  is  about 
to  describe,  they  were  merely  eye-witnesses ;  but  in  reference  to  the 

*  Dt  WMa  assertion,  that  irXtjpo^eo,  in  this  sense,  can  be  used  of  persons  only,  is 
indefensible. 

f  De  Weiie  asserts  boldly,  that  the  narratire  of  the  Gospel-history  usually  began  with 
Christ's  er  trance  on  his  official  work.    Why  ?    Because  Marie  (L  1)  begins  so  I 
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other  (later)  portion,  they  were  themselveB  the  acting  parties,  bo 
that  there  they  bore  witness  of  themselves. 

Ver.  8. — ^Luke  specifies  three  points,  in  which  he  explains,  as  it 
were,  his  historical  method ;  the  terms  5v(«)^ev,/rom  the  beginning y 
(2c(mj3g5c,  exactly^  accurately^  and  «a^ef^?,  in  ordeVy  here  come  under 
notice.  The  first  two  words  apply  to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
sources  of  information,  the  last  to  the  narrative  itself.  {Uapcuco^ 
XovOuVy/oUoto  alongy  denotes  the  mind's  action  in  following — ^living 
over  i^ain,  as  it  were — ^the  whole  train  of  events,  in  connexion  with 
a  thorough  examination  and  testing  of  the  sources.)  In  the  works 
of  the  "many,"  the  opposites  of  all  the  three  points  are  tacitly  im- 
pUed.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  ivt^evy  from  the  beginningy  it  refers 
to  dn'  dpxn^y  ver.  2  ;  Luke  meant  to  bring  out  to  view,  and  fully  un- 
fold the  earliest  germs  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  of  course,  the 
rravra,  aU  thingSy  are  only  to  be  understood  as  implying  all  that  ap- 
peared to  Luke  to  belong  to  the  description  of  the  whole ;  in  the 
selection  of  facts,  each  writer  naturally  displayed  his  individual 
characteristics.  But  by  no  means  ought  iroat  to  be  referred  to  avrdrr- 
rai ;  it  belongs  to  the  ngdyiuiTay  on  account  of  which  alone  the  per- 
sons are  mentioned.  'A^ptjSwf ,  exactly y  accurately y  characterizes  the 
historical  investigation  as  an  intelligent  and  careful  process — opposed 
to  the  uncritical  method  of  the  apocryphal  writings.  Lastly,  icade^gy 
in  ordery  can  apply  only  to  the  chronology,  as  in  Acts  xi*  (In 
Acts  xviii.  28,  it  is  used  of  local  contiguity.)  The  plan  of  the  book 
shows  that  Luke  intended  to  observe  that  order  in  the  main ;  but 
this  intention,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  extend  to  the  very 
minute  chronological  details,  since  in  them  he  seems  to  have  deviated 
from  the  order  of  time.  (See  Introd.  §  7,  and  the  commentary  on 
Luke  ix.  51.) 

Ver.  4. — The  laying  down  of  these  historical  principles  was  in- 
tended to  give  historical  certainty  and  warrant  (da^aAcm)  to  The- 
ophilus,  who,  as  being  acquainted  with  classical  literature,  probably 
made  stricter  demands  than  the  uncritical  apocryphal  writings  could 
satisfy.  In  thoi  first  place,  Luke  wrote  from  the  reports  of  eye- 
witnesses, and,  next,  with  a  discriminating  use  of  those  reports. 
Doubtless,  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  character  of  the  persons  with 
whom  these  reports  originated ;  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
Gtospel-history  rests,  therefore,  upon  the  Spirit,  who  animates  a 
series  of  persons  linked  together  by  his  living  communication.f 

♦  Oomp.,  on  the  contrary,  my  Kritik  der  Ey.  Geachichte,  §  30. — [E. 

f  JuBtly  does  Osia/nder  exclaim  in  his  Apologie  des  Lebens  Jesu^  Tubingen,  7^37,  S. 
63:  '*  What  shall  be  said  when  Strauss,  instead  ofrefiiting  the  strong  anti-mythical  Argu- 
ment afforded  by  Luke*8  preface,  imagines  it  inyalidated  by  the  empty  asscrtionp  '  that 
Lnke  certainly  might  speak  so,  if  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  narrating  myths,'  and  de- 
gndes  a  historian,  who  begins  so  discreetly,  to  a  tho'ightless  collector  of  nnconscionsly 
turned  myths  ?" 
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Facts  such  as  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  birth  of  Jesns, 
could  be  attested  only  by  Mary  herself ;  but  he  who  was  moved  by 
the  same  Spirit  that  enabled  her  to  give  such  testimony,  received 
her  witness,  and  needed  no  other ;  he  who  was  a  stranger  to  that 
Spirit,  found  no  other  testimonies,  and  accordingly  left  the  matter 
nnciedited.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  certainly  of  the  Gospel- 
history  always  presupposes,  therefore,  faith  in  the  Spirit  of  truth ; 
and  as  in  human  life  truth  and  falsehood  appear  side  by  side  indeed, 
but  yet  are  at  the  same  time  opposed,  being  distinguished  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  World — to  him  who  is  conversant  with  the 
world  and  its  sprite  which  every  where  suspects  falsehood  and  de^ 
oeit,  because  it  carries  them  about  in  itself--io  him^  as  suchy  the 
Chspelrhistory  can  not  and  wiU  not  be  accredited.  But  Luke's  nar- 
rative afforded  complete  assurance  to  Theophilus,  because  he  was  not 
out  of  this  sphere  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  but  lived  within  it.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  church  (and  the  early  church  possessed  the  Spirit 
of  truth  fully),  as  indicated  by  the  words  negl  civ  Karrixffi^  A^cjv, 
the  things  wherein  thou  wast  instructedy  and  the  Spirit  of  the  eye- 
witnesses was  therefore  in  him  also.  {KarrixetaOai  is  the  usual  term 
for  attending  on  instruction  in  religion.  See  Acts  xviii.  25  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  19  ;  GaL  vi  6.)  Only  we  must  not  conceive  of  the  Karrjxi^i^  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  church  to  have  consisted  of  a  communica- 
tion of  doctrines ;  it  was  founded  on  history  only  (A^cm — histories, 
narrations.)  Reflection  was  not  yet  developed  in  the  church,  and 
doctrines  had  not  yet  been  deduced  from  God's  mighty  acts  by 
logical  process.  The  apostles  were  content  with  bearing  witness  to 
the  great  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  on  this  foundation  of  fact  the 
Church  was  reared.  Mere  opinions,  doctrines,  dogmas,  could  never 
have  given  rise  to  a  phenomenon  such  as  the  Christian  Church  pre- 
sents. But  after  its  formation,  there  could  not  fail  to  arise  within 
it  systematizing  doctrinal  activity,  because  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
destined  to  pervade  all  the  powers  of  human  nature.  But  though 
the  instruction  of  the  ancient  church  was  historical,  it  was  not 
confined  merely  to  narration ;  rather,  the  testimony  of  the  first 
ministers  of  the  word  was  accompanied  by  a  power  which  attracted 
those  hearts  that  received  it  into  the  new  sphere  of  life  opened  by 
the  Saviour  ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  that  Spirit,  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  the  truth,  became  themselves,  in  turn,  wit- 
nesses of  those  same  great  facts,  which  were  not  merely  outwardly 
known  to  them  as  things  past  and  over,  but  exerted  a  living  power 
within,  through  the  agency  of  the  living  Spirit.  The  church  was 
thus  built  up  purely  from  within  itself ;  nothing  foreign  could  in- 
trude within  its  pale  :  firat,  the  testimony  to  the  truth  had  to  be 
received  and  embraced  with  the  accompanying  power  of  the  Spirit ; 
then  followed  incorporation  into  this  new  sphere  of  life,  and  faith  in 
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its  dedsions.  Even  bo  the  churcli  is  built  up  at  this  day,  and  will 
be  till  the  end  of  time  ;  it  needs,  therefore^  no  farther  waiTant  for 
the  truth  of  the  G^)spel->histoi7  than  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses, 
which  are  open  to  us,  and  which  are  still  accompanied  by  the  same 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  their  oral  narrations  formerly  were, 
causing  in  those  hearts  which  give  it  admission,  the  same  assurance 
as  was  produced  by  the  words  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  in  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

Who  and  what  Theophilus  was  (compare  Acts  i.  1),  cannot  be 
determined  further,  than  that  the  character  of  Luke's  work  leads 
UB  to  conjecture  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  one  who  was  familiar 
with  Bome  and  Italy,  and,  consequently,  in  all  probability  liBsident 
there.*  The  opinion  that  the  Theophilus  to  whom  Luke  wrote,  is 
the  high-priest  Theophilus  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviiL  6, 
8 ;  xix.  6,  4),  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  since  we  cannot  imagine 
him  to  have  been  so  intimately  acquainted  with  Italy.  Besides,  the 
title  Kpdrioroq,  most  exceUenty  like  the  Latin  spUndidua^  intimates 
considerable  dignity,  with  which  this  Theophilus  was  invested.  It  was 
granted  to  proconsuls  in  the  provinces  (Acts  zxiii.  26 ;  xxiv.  3 ; 
xxvi.  25);  at  a  later  period,  however,  inferior  officials  also  enjoyed 
it  (See  Hug!8  lutrod.,  p.  895,  Fosdick's  translation.)  Although, 
therefore,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  addressed  to  a  distinguished  private  per- 
son, yet  the  church  has  justly  received  them  into  the  canon,  like  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon ;  because  the  individuals 
fi)r  whom  they  were  immediately  intended,  shared,  as  members  of 
the  church,  its  general  wants ;  and,  therefore,  what  was  adapted  to 
them  might  be  given  to  alL 


§  2.  Annunciation  op  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

(Lxike  i.  5-25.) 

Luke  carries  his  "  from  the  beginning''  ((lvci)0cv),  in  verse  3,  so 
far  back,  that  he  begins  the  history  of  Christ,  and  of  the  formation 
of  the  church,  as  early  as  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
view  results  from,  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  which  he  was  his- 
torically to  set  forth.  For  after  the  spirit  of  prophecy  became 
silent  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  and  seem- 
ed entirely  to  have  vanished  from  among  the  people,  there  first  re- 
appeared, in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  prophet  like  those 
of  the  Old  Testament.  His  history,  therefore,  must  be  embraced  in 
the  narrative,  since  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel-history. 

*  The  opinion  that  Theophilus  should  be  taken  as  an  appellation  =  Friend  of  God, 
nd  as  indading  all  belieying  readerSi  may  be  regarded  as  antiquated. 
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— ^Theie  is  a  striking  change  of  style  in  passing  &ozn  tbe  preface  to 
the  narrative  which  follows  ;  while  in  the  former,  pure  Greek  pre- 
vails, in  the  latter,  appear  the  strongest  Hebraisms.  This  is  most 
naturally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  Luke  drew  his  his- 
torical details  from  written  sources,  and  incorporated  them  into 
his  work,  often  quite  unchanged,  or  but  sligbtiij  amended.  The 
character  of  the  narratives,  moreover,  particularly  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  renders  this  conjecture  extremely  probable;  for  they 
record  events  which  took  place  in  the  bosom  of  two  families,  and 
whicb  must  have  been  preserved  in  them  as  a  sacred  treasure,  till 
the  hopes  expressed  of  the  two  scions  of  the  families  had  been 
made  good  by  the  result.  But  afterwards,  when  the  Saviour's  great 
work  was  accomplished,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  was 
numbered  among  the  first  disciples  (Acts  i  14),  nothing  was  more* 
natural  than  that  she  should  impart  to  the  community  the  wonders 
that  clustered  round  the  birth  of  him  whom  she  herself  now  adored 
as  her  Saviour.  The  holy  family  had,  as  it  were,  expanded ;  and, 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  sacred  histories  also,  of  which  it  had  been 
the  scene,  could  be  more  widely  diffused. 

Yer.  5. — Luke  begins  with  a  general  designation  of  time  (see 
note  on  Matth.  ii.  1),  by  setting  out  from  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great ;  he  then  describes  the  family  which  is  to  be  the  immediate 
subject  of  his  narrative.  His  object  did  not  allow  him,  like  Mat- 
thew, to  assume  much  as  already  known.  He  describes  with  exact- 
ness all  the  characters ;  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  were  both  of  a 
priestly  family  (as  Joseph  and  Mary  were  both  of  the  lineage  of 
David),  which  gave  lustre  to  their  offspring.^  Of  Zacharias  we  are 
further  told,  that,  as  priest  he  belonged  to  the  course  or  the  class 
of  Abia.  This  was  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests 
appointed  by  David.  (See  1  Ohron.  xxiv.  10.)  Each  of  these 
classes  took  the  service  in  the  temple  for  a  week  (In  Jo9^hu8 
[Antiq.  vii.  15,  7],  they  are  called  'narpiai,  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  whicb  existed  among  them.  The  name  i^iiepia^  course^ 
which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  is  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  duty  in  the  temple.)  The  use  which  Scali^ 
ger  (opus  de  emendatione  temporum)  and  Bengd  (ordo  temporum) 
have  attempted  to  make  of  the  definite  succession  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  of  priests  in  the  temple  service,  as  a  chronological 
datum,  cannot  afford  any  results  to  be  at  all  depended  upon,  because 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  rotation  cannot  be  definitely  fixed. 

Ver.  6. — The  account  of  their  family  relations  is  followed  by  that 

of  their  personal  character.    Both  were  dUaioi^just^  righteous^  and 

not  merely  outwardly  before  men,  but  before  God.    The  idea  of 

*  Joaephns  (vit  a  1)  remark^  Ua^  ipiv  i  r^f  lepuavviff  fAerovaia  reKft^ptw  im 
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duuuoavvri,  righteousnesSy  used  of  persons  under  the  law  (aa  it  is  in 
Luke  ii  25,  of  Simeon,  and  2  Peter  ii.  7,  of  Lot),  can  of  course  be 
understood  of  legal  righteousness  only,  as  is  shewn  by  the  explana- 
tory clause,  TropevSfievoi  iv  irdacug  rcug  hnoXalg  adX  SiKouifMai  rov 
Kvplov  dficfjmroi,  walking  in  aU  the  commandSy  etc.  The  tvroXal  and 
the  6uuu6^Ta^  commands  and  ordinanceSy  are  the  individual  de- 
clarations and  statutes  of  the  law,  which  they  had  striven  to  follow 
with  upright  mind,  and  without  pharisaical  hypocrisy.  But  when, 
in  this  and  other  passages  (Matth.  x.  41 ;  Luke  zv.  7),  righteous- 
ness (diKoioavvfj)  is  ascribed  to  certain  persons,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction to  Bom.  iii.  20,  according  to  which  passage  the  law  causes 
knowledge  of  sin.  The  duccuoavvri  rov  vSfioVf  righteousness  of  the 
laWy  never  is  an  absolute  righteousness  (GaL  iii  20) ;  but  relatively,  it 
always  implies,  in  those  who  strive  for  its  attainment,  repentance  and 
faith ;  and  hence  a  longing  for  the  Finisher  of  that  wUch  is  want- 
ing to  them.  Thus,  on  account  of  their  righteousness,  the  desire 
for  a  Saviour  was  lively  in  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  (On  SiKcuoavvfi^ 
and  all  cognate  words,  see  the  complete  exposition  in  the  note  on 
Soul  iii  21.) 

Ver.  7. — But  the  want  of  a  blessing  in  respect  of  offipring 
formed  a  contrast  with  their  righteousness,  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah. 
Elizabeth  was  barren  (trrdpa,  see  Luke  xxui.  29  ;  Gal.  iv.  27),  and 
both  were  no  longer  young.^  The  age  of  Zacharias  must  be  con- 
sidered relatively  only — ^viz.,  with  respect  to  his  office.  According 
to  Numb.  viiL  25,  no  one  was  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  of 
a  priest  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  If  we  take  into  account 
also  the  oriental  custom  of  mariying  early,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth 
might  well  have  given  up  the  hope  of  ofbpring  on  account  of  their 
long  childless  marriage,  notwithstanding  that  the  age  of  Zacharias, 
considered  in  itself,  was  not  so  great. 

(Ka06Ti  is  found  only  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  sometimes  with 
the  meaning  siquidemy  as  in  this  passage  and  xix.  9  ;  Acts  ii.  24 ; 
sometimes  meaning  "  according  as,''  "  as  far  as,''  Acts  ii.  45  ;  iv. 
35.  The  phrase  TTpoPePrjiubg  iv  raXg  i}/i^f  =  D'^ja  na,  Gen.  xviii 
11,  and  frequently  elsewhere.) 

Ver.  8,  9, 10. — ^After  these  prefatory  observations,  which  inform 
the  reader  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family  whose  history  ia 
about  to  be  told,  there  follows,  introduced  by  an  iyiveTo6i=z^rr^^ 
and  it  came  to  passy  the  special  narration  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  birth  of  John.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Jew- 
ish service,  incense  was  offered  twice  daily — at  the  morning  and 

*  It  was  the  flame  with  the  mothers  of  Isaac  and  Samuel  The  Evangdium  de  noHV" 
Uato  Maria  (Thilo.  vol  L,  p.  322),  remarks  appropriatelj  on  this  point :  Deiis  cam  alioo- 
Jos  Qtemm  daudit^  ad  hoc  &d1^  ut  mirabilios  denuo  aperiat^  et  non  libidinis  esse  qaod 
aaacitiir,  aed  divinl  mnneris  oog:noscatar. 
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evening  sacrifice.  (Ex.  xzz.  7,  8.)  The  ministering  priest  carried 
tie  censer  with  incense  (dviilafia)  into  the  holy  place  (va6f  =^^2, 
the  temple  properly  speaking,  while  lep6v  includes  the  courts  also  ; 
see  Matth.  xii  5 ;  John  iL  14),  in  front  of  which  the  courts  extended, 
where  the  multitude  assembled  for  prayer  stood,  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  priest.  The  twenty-four  classes  of  the  priests  alternated 
according  to  a  determinate  cycle ;  but  the  priest  who  was  to  minis- 
ter for  the  day  was  chosen  by  lot  (ilaxe  rov  Ovfudaai)  from  among 
the  priests  who  constituted  each  class.  This  had  become  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  priest's  office.  ('lepdrua  differs  from  lepdrevfta^ 
priesthood^  1  Peter  ii  5,  and  Upuxrvvfiyprieaffy  «ertnce,  Heb.  viL  11, 
12, 14.)  Once  upon  a  time,  then,  as  the  turn  (rd^ig)  came  to  his 
class,  it  feU  to  Zacharias,  by  lot,  to  fill  this  office.  (In  verse  8  IvavTL 
is  preferable  to  the  more  common  form  ivavriov.  It  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  this  passage,  and  corresponds  with  ivavra 
used  by  Homer.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  LXX.  has  Svavrt  in  the 
passage  Job  xvL  21») 

Ter.  11. — ^It  is  possible  that  the  lot  brought  Zacharias  into  the 
temple  for  the  first  time,  and  the  quiet  sanctuary  around  powerfully 
affected  him.  These  possibilities  cannot  make  a  sober  expositor 
doubt  that  the  narrator  intends  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fact ;  nor  can  they  lead  a  believing  critic  of  this 
narrative  to  require  the  commonness  of  every-day  life  in  the  most 
eventful  moments  of  the  life  of  our  race.  At  the  time  when  the 
eternal  Word  descended  to  become  flesh  (John  L  1, 14),  there  ap- 
peared m  the  world  of  men  phenomena  from  the  world  of  spirit^ 
such  as  were  not  needed  in  seasons  of  less  powerful  excitement.  (See 
note  on  Matth.  i  18  ;  ii  8.)  From  a  vivid  conception,  those 
minute  features  are  given,  which  confirm  the  historical  fact,  and  are 
unfavourable  to  the  mythical  view.  The  angel  appeared  by  the 
altar,  on  the  right  side  of  it.  (The  &vaiaarripiafy  rov  OvuidfuiToq^  aUar 
of  incense^  is  described  Ex.  xxx.  1,  ff.  ;  it  stood  in  the  holy  place, 
and  must  be  careftilly  distinguished  from  the  great  altar  of  bumi- 
offerings  in  the  court,  Heb.  viL  18.) 

Yer.  12-14. — ^Although  the  vision  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  Zacha^ 
rias,  yet  fear  seized  him  when  he  saw  it,  as  frequently  in  similai 
circumstances.  (Compare  Luke  i  29 ;  Bev.  L  17  ;  Dan.  x.  7, 12.) 
In  one  aspect^  this  fear,  at  the  immediate  view  of  phenomena  from 
the  unseen  world,  is  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  sinfulness.  But 
for  sin,  man  would  see  in  what  is  divine  something  akin  to  himseli  , 
and  instead  of  fear,  he  would  experience  ravishing  delight.  In  an^ 
other  aspect,  however,  this  fear  is  expressive  of  a  sensibility  to 
this  contrast  between  what  is  pure  and  what  is  unholy;  and  in 
this  consists  its  nobler  character.  Hence,  such  fear  of  God  is 
never  considered  as  blameworthy,  but  as  the  beginning  (Psalm  cxi. 
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10)  and  the  end  (Isaiah  zi.  2)  of  all  wisdom.  This  fear  of  Gt>d, 
which  is  consistent  with  love  (see  Bev.  L  17,  where  the  disciple  of 
love  fidls  to  the  earth  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  him  whom  he  loves), 
must  not,  therefore,  he  confounded  with  the  fear  engendered  by  the 
spirit  of  bondage  (tttcv/m^  Sovketa^).  The  latter  implies  being  afraid 
of  Qod  {vor  Qott),  which  is  absolutely  culpable ;  the  former  might 
be  called  fear  of  ourselves,  or  fear  for  Qtoi  {/ur  Qott).  (See  note 
on  Bom.  viii.  15.)  The  heavenly  messenger  quiets  this  holy  fear, 
and  then  communicates  his  message  of  joy.  (The  diijoig^  prayer^ 
indicates  that  Zacharias  had  not  altogether  given  up  the  hope  of 
offspring.  Tevp^v  is  here  equivalent  to  tIktov,  ieaVy  as  Gal.  iv.  24.) 
At  the  same  time  a  name  is  given,  as  Matth.  L  21,  to  the  promised 
son,  and  a  name  expressive  of  his  spiritual  importance,  {lnodwrj^ 
=  ^  jn»n,  bestowed  of  Jehovah.)  Thereby  ho  will  bring  joy  not  only 
to  the  parents  by  his  natural  birth,  but  also  to  all  the  pious  by  his 
Bpiritual  character  and  office,  which  are  here,  by  anticipation,  con- 
nected with  his  birth.  {'AyaUIaaig,  eamttatiofiy  is  a  stronger  term 
than  x<H^9  Joy-  In  this  passage,  as  in  Matth.  i.  18,  the  reading 
yeviau  is  preferable  to  the  common  one  yewrjaa,) 

Ver.  15. — In  the  following  verses  the  words  of  the  angel  describe, 
first,  the  character  of  this  promised  one ;  next,  his  labours;  and 
lastly,  his  relation  to  the  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  believing  Israelites  centred.  In  reference  to  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  first  observed  in  general,  that  a  spiritual  significancy 
would  attach  to  him.  {Miyag  =  \\n%,  great^  in  respect  of  infiuence, 
as  Hosea  i.  11.  The  additional  clause  ^^  before  the  Lord''  sets  aside  . 
the  idea  of  worldly  importance  ;  he  bears  a  purely  spiritual  charac- 
ter.) Then  the  type  of  his  piety  is  more  precisely  described  by  the 
circumstance,  that  he  will  live  the  life  of  a  Nazarite.  (See  more 
particularly  the  note  on  Matth.  ix.  14.  llicepa  =  iiyp  is  used  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks ;  the  passage  has  reference  to  Numb.  vi.  3,  ff.) 
In  the  life  of  a  Nazarite  there  appears  concentrated  the  strict  legal 
character  which  John,  the  close  and  crdwning-stone,  as  it  were,  of 
the  old  dispensation,  was  called  to  exhibit.  This  form  of  piety  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest,  because  a  heavenly 
messenger  ascribes  it  to  John  as  an  excellence ;  it  is  rather  assigned 
to  him  as  a  duty,  as  being  specially  suited  to  his  whole  calling  and 
destination.  The  wisdom  of  God  embraces  every  variety  of  indivi- 
dual character  and  of  circumstances,  and  neither  requires  every  thing 
fiom,  nor  gives  every  thing  to,  each.  The  negative  characteristic 
"not  drinking''  (ov  nulv)  is  followed  by  the  positive  one,  "filled  with 
the  holy  Spirit"  {nXriaOrjvcu  nveviiarog  dylov).  That  this  does  not  im- 
ply furnishing  with  natural  capacities,  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
irvevfia  dyiov,  Holy  Spirit^  which  always  denotes  a  superior,  heavenly 
life-power,  that  does  not  belong  to  fallen  man  as  such.    To  suppose 
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this  power  at  work  in  John  (as  in  all  Old  Testament  prophets),' 
would  be  attended  with  no  further  difficulty;  but  the  phrase 
iri  iK  Koikiag  firp-po^^  even  from  his  mother^a  wombj  is  obscure. 
('E«  KoiXiag  ftfjTpS^  =  ■»»«  ^swoy  Psalm  Ixxi  6.  ^ETt,  stilly  is  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  ijdij,  already ^  immediately;  it  is  rather  to  be 
taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  writer  conceives  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  continuing  from  the  mother's  womb  down  to  a  later 
period.)  Considered  in  itself,  the  expression  lit  KoiXlag  fiffrpSg  might 
indeed  mean  merely  "  from  early  youth  onward  ;"  but,  in  connexion 
with  ver.  44,  we  must  allow,  that,  without  doubt,  the  writer  intends 
us  to  conceive  of  an  active  influence  in  the  Baptist  before  his  birth« 
But  this  thought  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  consider, /r«^, 
that  the  nvevfia  iyiov  in  this  passage,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  identical 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  outpouring  is  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  Jesus.  (See  note  on  John  vii.  89.)  The  ex- 
pression denotes  here  the  divine  power,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  holy  power, 
as  Psalm  li.  13 ;  Isaiah  Ixiii  10.  And  further ^  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  influences  even  the  Krrtaig,  creation  (Bom.  viii.  19),  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  his  influence  in  the  elect  before 
birth.  In  like  manner  we  must  conceive  of  the  influence  of  bap- 
tism on  unconscious  children ;  but  not  that  it  should  be  thought 
identical  with  regeneration. 

Ver.  16. — The  immediate  agency  of  this  prophet  promised  anew, 
after  so  long  a  silence  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  now  described 
as  limited  to  the  people  of  Is^^el,  warning  of  destruction,  and 
awakening  to  repentance.  {'EmaTpe<(>eLv  =  a-^^n  refers  to  fMerdvoia^ 
which  forms  the  central  point  of  John's  labours,  Matth.  iii  2.)  A 
new  and  higher  principle  of  life  John  could  not  impart,  nor 
was  that  his  destination  ;  but  the  ^^  Spirit''  in  him  was  intended  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  the  higher  end  of  life — ^to  point  men  back  to 
God.  His  ministry  was  confined  to  Israel,  like  that  of  the  Saviour 
(Matth.  XV.  24),  not  that  the  other  nations  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  favours  of  God,  but  because  what  was  wrought  among  the  central 
people  of  mankind  was  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  a  hearth  had 
first  to  be  prepared  for  the  holy  fire,  and  for  that  reason  the  influence 
of  God's  messengers  was  concentrated  on  that  spot.  That  it  was  not, 
however,  the  whole  nation,  but  only  certain  members  of  it,  that 
would  be  gained,  is  expressed  plainly  in  the  words :  ttoIXov^  twv  viw 
rov  'laparjX  IniaTpexpetj  m^ny  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  tum^ 
etc.  Just  so  when  God  is  Cfdled  "  their  God,"  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob" — ^this  does  not 
imply  at  all  the  exclusion  of  other  nations  (Luke  ii.  31)  from  th6 
blessing  of  the  true  God,  nor  a  limitation  of  it  to  Israel,  but  the 
fact  that  God  no  more  sustains  a  uniform  relation  to  diflerent 
nations  than  to  diflerent  individuals.    The  Bible  knows  of  no 
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tiational  God  of  the  Hebrews  ;  it  teaches  only,  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  one  true  Grod,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  bring  Israel 
into  special  relation  with  himself  (Lev.  xx.  26  ;  Sirach  xxiv.  18),  and 
in  Israel  again,  certain  individuals.  The  angel  speaks  here,  cer- 
tainly, in  a  human  and  Jewish  manner — i.  e.,  so  as  men  and  Jews 
conld  understand ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  divine  manner,  since 
it  is  purely  divine  determinations  to  which  his  words  refer,  and  with 
which  are  connected  new  divine  ordinances. 

Ver.  17. — Lctstltfj  The  appearance  of  the  new  prophet  is  shewn 
to  be  connected  with  the  Messiah,  as  prophesied  by.Malachi  (iv.  5, 6); 
according  to  which  passage,  Elijah  was  to  precede  the  Messiah,  ex- 
ercising a  preparatory  influence  (Matth,  iii  8,  ff. — Upoip^adai,  go 
b^orcy  involves  preparation.)  But  the  expression :  iv  TrvevfiaTi  icak 
Swdftei  'HA/ov,  in  the  spirit  and  potoet*  of  Elijahy  gives  this  passage 
an  explanatory  character.  John  was  not  to  be  Elijah  raised  from 
the  dead,  but  Ins  antitype  ;  being  of  a  like  spiritual  nature,  he  was 
to  exercise  a  kindred  influence.  While  "spirit"  (jTveviia)  has  a 
more  general  application,  indicating  his  general  characteristics,  as 
controlled  by  the  quickening  principle  from  on  high — "power'' 
(dvvafu^)  denotes  rather  what  is  special  and  extraordinary.  In 
Elijah,  the  idea  of  divine  joot/'er,  and  that  in  its  sterner  features,  is,, 
as  it  were,  personified  ;  the  same  is  the  spiritual  character  of  John. 
(Comp.  more  particularly  in  note  on  Matth.  xi.  14.)  The  angel's  re- 
ferring to  the  language  of  Scripture,  is  parallel  with  the  quotation 
fifom  Scripture  in  Christ's  temptation,  on  the  part  of  the  devil. 
(Matth.  iv.  6.)  Passages  like  these  are  erroneously  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  assailing  the  historical  reality  of  angelic  appearances. 
The  true  conception  is  not  that  the  angels  formally  quote  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  origin- 
ates in  the  counsels  of  that  heavenly  world  to  which  these  spir- 
itual personages  belong.  The  attaching  of  the  thought  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  viewed  as  merely  clothing, them  in 
the  form  familiar  and  intelligible  among  men.  Angels  do  not, 
therefore,  quote  the  words  of  Scripture,  because  they  wish  to  derive 
from  the  Bible  a  proof  or  an  illustration  of  what  they  say ;  but 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  them  are  in  the  Bible,  because  they 
contain  a  truth,  which  stands  good,  as  well  in  heaven  as  in  earth.^ 
This  verse  is,  further,  of  the  highest  importance  on  account  of  the 
expression,  ivtjniov  avrovy  be/ore  him^  which  refers  grammatically  to 
Kvpiw  rbv  Oebv  avrCjv,  the  Lord  their  God,  ver.  16,  so  that  God  1dm- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  see  whj  an  angel,  in  holding  communication  with  men,  should  not 
quote  Scripture  in  the  same  direct  and  formal  waj,  and  for  the  same  purposes  of  *' proof  or 
inostration"  as  did  the  Sayiour,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  through  those  whom  he  in- 
^lired.  That  angels  do  not  ayail  themselves  of  the  Scriptures  as  one  means  of  '*  looking 
into''  the  gracious  dispensations  of  God  (see  1  Peter  L 12),  can  be  neither  proved  nor  iwn- 
dered  |»x>bable.— K. 
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self  is  conceived  as  appearing  in  the  Messiah*  Were  this  thought 
foreign  or  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  a  less  natural 
explanation  might  he  attempted  (as,  e.  g.y  that  abri^  =  K^n  denoted 
the  Messiah,  that  well-known,  that  desired  one) ;  hut  as  even  the 
Old  Testament  (Isa,  xL  8,  5 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  Joel'  iii  21 ;  MaL  iii 
1)  intimates  the  same  truth,  and  the  New  Testamoit  (John  L  14) 
expresses  it  clearly  in  doctrinal  form,  the  interpreter  must  ahide  hy 
the  simple  construction  of  the  words.  It  was  the  exalted  destina- 
tion of  the  Baptist  to  lead  the  hearts  of  men,  alienated  hy  sin  from 
what  is  divine,  to  the  Lord  of  aU  lords,  who  revealed  himself  in 
Christ  visibly  and  near.  The  concluding  words  of  ver.  17  are  a  free 
quotation  from  Mai.  iv.  5,  6.  The  LXX.,  which  substantially  follows 
the  Hebrew  text,  translates  hg  dnoKaTaarrjaei  Ka()6iav  narpbg  irpbg  vlbv, 
not  KOfdiav  dvOpamov  npbg  rbv  TrXqalov  avrov^  who  shall  restore  the  heart 
of  the  father  to  the  son,  and  the  heart  of  a  man  to  his  neighbour. 
In  this  way  the  words  affirm  only  that  he  will  remove  the  alienation 
of  men's  spirit,  and  restore  love  and  peace.  But,  according  to  the 
words  in  Luke,  the  second  half  of  the  sentence,  iniarperlHu  dneideig  iv 
ij/povTJau  diKaUjVf  to  turn  the  disobedient  into  the  wisdom  of  the  Just, 
acquires,  apparently,  a  different  meaning.  But  if  we  look  on  dneiOei^, 
disobedienty  as  corresponding  to  "  the  children,''  and  the  dUaioi.jusity 
as  corresponding  to  the  ^^  fathers,"  the  thought  remains  essentially 
the  same  ;  he  will  produce  a  great  moral  effect  on  the  people,  re- 
straining the  fierce  outbreakings  of  sin ;  he  will  awaken  a  salutary 
endeavour  after  righteousness,  and  thus  call  forth  a  Xabq  KartaK^vcuj- 
lUvog,  prepared  people^  whose  character  consists  in  the  sense  of  a 
need  of  salvation.  {^p6vrjatg  is  here  nearly  related  to  ao^fc,  [wjfeh], 
although  not  identical  with  it ;  it  is*  r^v^^  in  the  noblest  sense  ;  so 
that  ungodliness  appears  as  the  true  folly,  godliness  as  the  true  wis- 
dom. [Matth.  X.  16.]  'Ev  ^ipovjjcxet  in  construction  with  inunpS%lHu 
must  be  viewed  as  another  case,  where  a  verb  of  motion  is  joined 
immediately  with  a  preposition  of  rest.) 

Ver.  18. — The  angel's  promise  of  a  son  was  not  to  exclude  na- 
tural generation  ;  Christ's  birth  happened  differently  from  John'a. 
Parallel  with  this  is  Isaac's  birth  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the 
unbelief  of  Zacharias  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  AbAiham's  faith. 
Of  Abraham  it  is  said,  ^^  he  considered  ^ot  his  own  body  already 
dead"  (ov  Kartv&r^e  rh  kavrov  atjfia  ij6i]  veveic^ofievov)^  Bom.  iv.  19. 
Zacharias  looked  at  his  age  and  his  long  unfruitful  marriage  in  a 
doubting  spirit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  forethought  exercised  by 
the  father  that  is  blamed,  but  his  unbelief  ;^  he  was  certainly  con- 

*  Such  an  expression  of  unbelief  at  such  an  instant^  is  not  so  much  to  be  conceiFod 
AS  proceeding  from  reflection  and  intention,  but  should  be  yiewed  rather  as  an  invdiuii* 
tary  utterance  of  the  souL  In  such  moments,  the  inmost  being  of  the  soul  beoomea 
msnifeet;  it  is  seen  whether  fiuth  or  unbelief  occupies  the  heart's  core.  The  eyent  htA 
therefore,  for  Zacharias  himself  a  perfecting  effect  on  his  spiritual  life. 
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▼inoed  that  the  vision  in  the  temple  beside  the  altar,  which  filled 
his  heart  with  holy  fear,  was  a  heavenly  one,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
allowed  unbelief  a  place  in  his  heart.  The  wrong  lay  not  in  the 
words  of  the  question,  but  in  the  disposition  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. (Mary's  question  [Luke  i  34]  sounds  like  one  that  pro- 
ceeded from  doubt,  and  yet  she  exercised  a  childlike  trust.)  The 
asking  for  a  sign  (n^,  orifieTov)  in  confinnation  of  the  promise,  is 
never  disapproved  (see  Gen.  xv.  8,  where  Abraham  asks  :r^«  ms^  = 
Kari  rl  ywiffofjuu  nwro);  on  the  contrary,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  to  ask  for  one  is  rebuked.  (Isa.  vii.  13.)  Zacharias'  re- 
quest for  a  sign  is  therefore  granted ;  but,  for  his  unbelief,  he  re- 
ceives a  sign  that  is  a  punishment. 

Ver.  19. — To  accredit  himself,  as  it  were  (and  to  correct  the  un- 
believing Zacharias),  the  heavenly  messenger  makes  himself  known 
in  his  high  dignity ;  he  calls  himself  GNtbriel  (VMi'tji,  Dan.  viii.  16  ; 
ix.  21 — I.  c,  man  of  Ood)j  representing  the  creative  power  of  Gtod, 
That  the  angel  applies  a  Hebrew  name  to  himself,  ceases  to  surprise 
us^  if  we  view  rightly  the  meaning  of  names.  A  name  is  nothing 
else  than  the  term  which  corresponds  to  the  inmost  essence  of  the 
object  named.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  beings  of  the  spiritual 
world  possess  definite  characters,  they  have  their  names ;  whether 
those  names  assume  a  Hebrew  form  or  any  other  form  of  human 
speech,  depends  on  circumstances.  Here  we  have,  at  the  same  time« 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  names  of  the  angels  are  not  met 
with  till  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  state ;  for  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  form  a  general  idea  of  a  world  of  spiritual  beings,  than  to 
individualize  sharply  their  separate  characters,  and  not  till  then  could 
names  be  firamed  to  denote  such  individualities.  By  the  adjunct : 
rrapeaTqiuog  ivdniov  rov  6eat;,  standing  in  the  presence  of  Oody  the  in- 
dividual that  appeared  is  further  associated  with  a  certain  class  of 
angels.  (See  more  fully  in  note  on  Mattlu  xviii.  10.)  The  grada- 
tion of  existences  everywhere  prevailing  throughout  creation,  men 
with  perfect  consistency  conceive  as  exbting  also  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  Hence  in  the  doctrines  of  Zendavesta^  there  appear,  in  like 
manner,  degrees  among  the  angels ;  the  seven  Amshaspands  are 
imagined  to  be  nearest  the  throne  of  God.^  That  there  is  truth  in 
this  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  is  proved  by  the  Scriptures, 
which,  long  before  the  Jews  had  any  connexion  with  the  Persians, 
represent  angels  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  QoA.    (Isa.  vi. 

*  Agreeably  with  thisi  we  find  in  the  Persian  constitution,  which  was  intended  as  a 
eopj-of  the  hearenlj  order,  wven  princes  of  the  kingdom  (or  chamberlains),  who  stood 
lint  romid  the  king's  throne.  (Esther  L  10, 14)  The  supposition  that  the  Jews  deriyod 
tiieir  doctrines  about  angels  from  the  Parsees,  ia  discountenanced  hj  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrews  had  only  four  throne-angels,  as  well  as  hy  general  reasons.  (See  note  on 
Hattb  YiIL  28.  Compare  also  BvobL  lex  tdlm^  p.  46.)  It  must  be  confessed,  howerer, 
ihtXiheiy  had  the  number  seyen  as  well  as  four.   (See  moreflillyin  note  on  Bev.  ir  6, 6L) 
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1,  S.)  The  descriptions  in  Dan.  vii.  9,  ffi  and  Bev.  iv.  1,  ff,  also 
evidently  convey  the  idea  of  the  existences  of  the  spiritual  world 
standing  at  various  degrees  of  distance  from  Qod^  and  of  corre- 
sponding grades  of  dignity. 

Ver.  20. — Zacharias,  for  his  unbelieving  language,  has  inflicted 
upon  him  the  punishment  of  dumbness ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
period  of  healing  is  foretold  as  an  alleviation,  and  for  a  sign  of  the 
promise  given. 

(M^  dwdfuvo^  XaXfjacu  is  merely  an  explanatory  clause  of  an»m(!ov 
for  iiMk)0of,  which  term  is  used,  ver.  22.  *Av&  Sav  [Luke  xii.  3  ;  xix. 
44]  answers  both  to  n^ij  ftW3,  Deut.  xxviii.  47,  and  to  "» J«-W,  Jer. 
xxii  9.  E/f  rev  icGupov  avrw  is  to  be  taken  "  according  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the,several  incidents  f  first  the  birth  of  the  child  must 
take  place,  and  then  he  would  show  himself  to  be  the  promised  one.) 

Ver.  21,  22. — According  to  the  later  tradition,  the  priests 
would  seem  not  to  have  remained  long  at  prayer  in  the  temple,  in 
order  not  to  excite  the  fear  of  some  misfortune  having  happened  to 
them  in  the  temple,  which,  as  the  officiating  priest  was  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  viewed  as  a 
national  calamity.  Hence  the  continued  stay  of  Zacharias  in 
the  temple,  though  not  in  itself  long,  was  abready  beginning  to  ex- 
cite surprise.  The  observation  that  they  perceived  he  had  seen  a 
vision  ((^irraala  =  n?"^.)  does  not  refer  to  his  sflence,  but  probably  to 
his  whole  appearance,  in  which  violent  excitement  may  have  been 
expressed,  which,  from  his  coming  out  of  the  temple,  was  immedi- 
ately referred  to  a  spiritual  cause.  Zacharias  confirmed  the  opinion 
thus  expressed,  by  signs  (airog  fpf  diavevonf  avrdlg). 

Ver.  23,  24. — After  the  completion  of  the  week,  during  which, 
the  class  of  the  priests  to  which  Zacharias  belonged  had  fulfilled 
their  service,  he  returned  to  his  house,  and  his  wife  became  wflh 
child.  During  the  first  period  of  her  pregnancy,  however,  she  kept 
herself  retired,  that  all  uncertainty  might  be  removed. 

(In  the  New  Testament  Xarovgyia,  from  AcZrof  =  ^fi6aiog^  public, 
never  means  political  service  ;  yet  it  is  used  of  external  service,  as 
Phil.  ii.  30 ;  2  Oor.  ix.  12.  The  term  commonly  denotes  holy  serv« 
ice,  as  Heb.  ix.  21,  and  is  applied  also  to  purely  spiritual  relations^ 
as  PhiL  ii.  17,  Xeirovgyta  r^f  tt^otchj^'.) 

Ver.  25. — The  happy  mother  acknowledges,  with  gratitude,  the 
divine  blessing  in  her  pregnancy.  According  to  the  Old  Testament 
notion,  to  be  without  children  was  a  reproach,  (Isa.  iv.  1 ;  Hos.  ix, 
11, 12)  ;  and  in  this  the  prevailing  tendency  to  what  is  external  is 
plainly  expressed.  The  more  spiritual  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, renders  temporal  blessings  entirely  subordinate. 

(•Or*,  introducing  the  direct  sentence,  often  appears  in  the  Nevr 
Testament  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew '•^Q.  [SeeExod  iv. 
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25  ;  xviii.  15.]  nKn  and  "rgi  are  often  nsed,  like  iTreiScj^  in  the  sense 
of  "  to  direct  the  countenance  to  any  thing  as  a  token  of  favour/* 
In  the  opposite  signification — ^which  "^gf  also  often  has  --InMio  occurs 
in  Acts  iy.  29.) 

§  3.  Annunciation  of  the  Bibth  of  Jesus — ^Mabt's  Visit 
TO  Elizabeth. 

Luke  L  26-66. 

Luke's  record  is  here  more  specific  as  to  time  and  place  than 
Matthew's.  We  can^  therefore,  by  his  help,  render  Matthew's 
account  more  full  and  circumstantial.  The  words  ^^  in  the  sixth 
month/'  which  refer  to  verse  24,  furnish  a  datum  of  some  import- 
ance for  the  age  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  John ;  and  the  observation, 
that  the  annunciation  took  place  at  Nazareth,  explains  to  us 
Matth.  iL  23.  Doubtless  Maiy  (or  Joseph)  had  property  in  Naza- 
reth as  well  as  in  Bethlehem ;  on  which  account  Nazareth  is  called, 
in  Luke  ii.  39,  nSXi^  avrwv,  their  city,  (On  Nazareth  and  Galilee, 
see  note  on  Matth.  il  22, 23.  livfiareveadai  ==  te^,  see  Deut.  xxii  23.) 

Ver.  28,  29. — The  description  which  follows,  of  a  secret  transac- 
tion of  the  most  delicate  character,  is  conceived  with  a  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  freedom  from  any  un- 
called for  intermixture  of  reflection,  which  confirm  the  fact  to  every 
mind  open  to  truth ;  and  it  is  only  by  force  that  it  can  be  perverted 
to  any  impure  associations.  With  a  heavenly  salutation  the  mes- 
senger of  the  higher  world  introduces  himself  to  the  humble, 
cbild-like  Mary — ^Xa2jpe  Kexapirtofiivij^  haily  thou  highly  favoured. 
(XapiTdcj,  to  MAKE  pleasant,  agreeabUy  is  found  in  Ephes.  i.  6, 
besides  in  this  place.  It  is  in  use  also  among  the  later  authors — 
e.  g,y  Libanius.)  The  expression  does  not  imply  any  self-produced 
holiness  and  excellence  in  Mary,  but  only  her  election  by  grace. 
The  Lord  had  chosen  her,  even  in  the  line  of  her  ancestors,  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour.  With  child-like  innocence  she  dreamed 
not  of  her  high  destination,  and  thought  herself  not  worthy  of  this 
happiness — the  highest  that  a  daughter  of  Abraham  coidd  imagine. 
While,  therefore,  Kexof^trcjfUvi],  highly  favoured,  applies  to  her  whole 
spiritual  state,  the  subsequent  expression,  tbhryriyivri  iv  ywai^iv^ 
blessed  among  women,  refers  to  her  special  destination  ;  so  that 
t/einfir^^  thou  art  become,  may  be  supplied.*  Mary  fell  into  medi- 
tation on  the  meaning  of  this  salutation  (TToran6q  denotes  as  much 
the  quantity  as  the  quality,  Matth.  viii.  27  ;  1  John  iii.  1);  and  on 

*  Zv>joyelv,  like  ^nft.  has  a  double  seDse,  acoording  m  it  is  used  of  the  relation  of 
■uperior  to  inferior,  or  of  inferior  to  superior.  In  the  former  relation  it  means  *'to 
Ums;**  in  the  latter,  "to  pnuse,**  **to  thank,"  which  pieeappoees  our  having  been 
Uflflnd. 
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tbe  appearance  of  the  heavenly  messenger  (on  durapAxfiri,  was  di^ 
turbedf  see  note  on  i  12),  she  did  not  know  how  to  apply  it  to  her- 
self. (On  duLXoyiafiS^y  diaXoyl^toBai  from  XAyog  =  vdv^^  see  note 
on  iL  35.) 

Yer.  80,  81. — The  farther  execution  of  the  commission  begins 
with  a  quieting  /Et^  ^o^,  fear  not  (see  i.  18),  and  an  assurance  of 
the  favour  of  God.  The  idea  of  "favour"  (jcdpi^^^flj^pioKuv 
^dpiv  =  •jh  «»«)  involves  here  the  free  exercise  of  divine  love,  which 
does  not  appear  determined  by  any  thing  existing  out  of  or  in  her. 
It  is  consequently  an  expression  of  the  pure  choice  of  grace,  which 
leaves  the  creature  no  possibility  of  personal  merit.  The  an- 
nouncement, that  Mary  was  to  become  a  mother,  is  accompanied, 
as  in  Matth.  L  21,  with  the  mention  of  the  name  which  the  child 
was  to  receive. 

Yer.  32,  83. — The  character  of  this  expected  child  of  Gk)d  is 
now  described  by  infinitely  more  exalted  traits  than  was  that  of 
John  above,  cL  i.  16,  17.*  He  comes  as  vlhq  tnl^larov^  son  of  the 
highest  (John  as  dovXaq,  servant),  and  as  ruler  over  the  house  of 
Jacob,  to  which  John  himself  belonged. 

(On  [liyag^  great,  see  note  on  verse  15  ;  and  on  vlbg  i^taTov^  fur- 
ther remarks  in  note  on  i.  35.  The  term  v^unog,  highest,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  v^?;  Gkn.  xiv.  18.  KaXuaBaA,  to  he  called,  is 
sometimes  used  of  &lse,  empty  speaking ;  and  then  the  essence,  as 
being  something  superior,  is  opposed  to  it ;  but,  sometimes,  of 
being  named,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  correct  denomination  of  the 
essence ;  and  in  this  latter  meaning  it  is  (like  wyp)  synonymous 
with  elvai,  to  he,  but  with  the  accessory  idea  of  being  recognized  to 
be  such.  This  meaning,  which  is  connected  with  the  use  of  6vo^ui^ 
name,  (b|^  i^  often  found ;  e.  g.,  immediately  after  in  verse  35, 
76 ;  Matth.  v.  9,  19  ;  and  frequently.  The  former  meaning  appears 
verse  36,  and  frequently.) 

With  respect  to  the  dominion  assured  to  the  promised  offspring, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  connected  with  the  person  of  David.  The 
principal  passage  which  establishes  this  connexion  is  2  Sam.  vii  13, 
ff.  In  its  immediate  literal  sense,  it  applies  to  Solomon,  who,  how- 
ever, is,  at  the  same  time,  viewed  as  a  type  of  the  true  Prince  of 
Ppace.  The  passage  is  so  ti*eated  even  by  the  prophets  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.  4 ;  Isaiah  ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxiiL  15,  ff.)  Next,  the  dominion  of 
the  expected  King  is  described  as  an  everlasting  one.  The  indefinite 
phrase  elg  rcvg  alCuvcLg^for  ever  (LXX.  have  dg  rbv  aUjva  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  13, 16)  is  defined  more  accurately  by  ovk  Iotcu  riXog,  there  shall 
he  no  end;  so  that  the  dominion  of  Jesus  is  here  described  as  an 
everlasting,  endless  one,  in  its  proper  sense.    This  thought  leads  to 

*  See  TkeremmU  inoomparable  Sermon  on  the  warda^  "He  shaU  be  great^**  in  hii 
JTreui  Ohrigti,  Th.  i.,  Sermon  1 
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the  rigbt  view  of  the  limitation  here  made  of  the  Messiah's  king* 
dom  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  A  dominion  that  extends  beyond  all 
time,  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  conceived  as  limited  by  political 
boundaries.  The  special  reference  to  the  house  of  Jacob  is  to  be 
viewed  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Luke  i  16 ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  of  Israel  is  regarded  (as  in  Matth.  il  6)  as  a  type 
of  the  sanctified  portion  of  mankind  brought  together  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.    (John  xi.  52.) 

Ver.  34. — With  child-like  innocence  Mary  expresses  her  doubts 
at  this  wonderful  language ;  she  does  not  live  in  marriage  connexion 
with  any  one  (ytv(i)aic6)  =  »n;,)  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  mother. 
According  to  the  entire  form  of  the  answer,  it  might  have  proceeded 
from  unbelief ;  at  least  the  words  are  not  expressive  of  faith.  The 
connexion,  however,  implies  that  Maiy  believed,  but  .wished  to 
know  how  this  promise  could  be  accomplished.  Believing  inquiry, 
directed  in  a  child-like  spirit,  is  therefore  not  blamed. 

Ver.  35. — ^In  answer  to  this  question,  the  angel  discloses  to  her, 
that  the  Son  of  God,  whom  she  was  to  bear,  would  be  conceived  in 
a  pure  and  chaste  manner  in  her  virgin  womb.  In  words  of  deep 
import  the  heavenly  messenger  declares  to  her  this  sublime  mystery. 
In  the  first  thought,  Trvevfui  ayiov  hfiXevaercu  tnl  ae,  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  come  upon  thee,  the  irveviia  iycov.  Holy  Spirit^  is,  as  in  i  15, 
the  divine  essence  in  general,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  holy.  As 
the  physical  generation  of  Jesus,  is  here  spoken  of,  we  cannot 
refer  the  creative  agency  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  narrow  sense, 
who,  according  to  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Trinity,  makes 
the  world  of  conscious  moral  agents  the  sphere  of  his  agency.*  The 
absence  of  the  article  favours  this  view ;  rcvevfui  dyiov,  Holy 
JS^riiy  has  indeed  acquired  the  nature  of  a  proper  name,  but 
dvvaiug  v^ltnov,  power  of  the  highest ^  could  not  have  been  without 
the  article,  if  the  third  person  of  the  Qodhead  had  been  intended. 
In  tneXevaeriu  ini  as,  shall  come  upon  thee,  there  is  also,  most  pro- 
bably, an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  LXX.  translate  *^|>3^,  inetpipero  ^avw  tov 
Marog),  of  which  the  creation  of  that  miniature  world,  the  first 
man  was  a  copy,  which  has  its  antitype  in  regeneration.  (John  iiL 
5,  8.)  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  explains  the  former  more  par- 
ticularly. "Power  of  the  highest"  here  corresponds  to  "Holy 
Spirit,''  and  indicates  the  correct  notion  of  it  as  the  creative  power 
of  God.  (D'»?t5>«  «•%  Gen.  i.  2.)  'Emaiudaei  aot,  sJuzU  overshadow  thee, 

*  If  we  were  to  hold  this  to  refer  literally  to  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  it 
would,  moreover,  follow  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ;  a  mode 
of  speaking  rery  rightly  never  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  does  in- 
deed proceed  from  the  Son,  but  the  Son  has  not  his  origin  from  the  Spirit  God  fht 
Father  is  the  Tather  of  Jesus  in  his  diyine  and  human  nature. 
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stands  as  explanatory  of  ineXevaeriu  knl  ae^  shall  come  upon  thee 
l^niatud^eiv,  overshadow,  does  not  at  all  involve  the  idea  of  ^'  pro- 
tectingy  screening''  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  ^e); 
the  connexion  leads  evidently  to  the  idea  of  generation.  It  is  best^  . 
therefore,  to  compare  it  with  the  Hebrew  dt^ss  to-ji  (Ruth  iii.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  8)  in  the  signification  of  spreading  out  the  wings  (=: 
skirts  of  a  garment),  consequently  **  to  surround,"  "to  overshadow,"* 
which  is  an  euphemistic  expression  for  connubial  intercourse.  Per- 
haps the  term  contains  also  a  remote  allusion  to  ^BI7?9  in  Gen.  i.  2. 
The  word  qij^  is  well  known  to  have  the  meaning  "  to  hover  over  ;" 
and  in  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  it  is  placed  in  parallelism  with  b^^.d  o^b. 
The  whole  thought  of  the  remarkable  verse  is,  therefore,  no  other 
than  this,  that  Mary,  without  the  intervention  of  a  man,  would  be- 
come a  mother — ^the  pure  and  chaste  power  of  the  creative  Divine 
Spirit  would  be  the  generator.f  Consequently,  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  among  mankind  is  represented  as  a  new,  immediate, 
and  divine  act  of  creation,  and  thus  the  transmission  of  sinfulness 
from  the  sinful  race  to  him  is  excluded.  But  inasmuch  as  this  act 
of  creation  did  not  altogether  exclude  the  substance  of  human 
nature,  in  consequence  of  Mary's  relation  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour, 
though  free  from  sinfulness  in  the  principle  of  life,  yet  partook 
in  common  with  men  of  the  daSiveia  TTjg  aapKog,  weakness  of  the 
flesh  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4.)  On  this  depended  his  capacity  of  suflfering, 
which  again  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  whole  work  as  the 
Saviour4  In  his  human  nature  he  glorified  human  nature  in  gen^ 
eral.  The  fact  of  the  promised  offspring  being  referred  for  his  origin 
to  the  "  Holy  Spirit,"  necessarily  shews  him  to  be  holy  himself, 
and  as  such  he  is  called  Son  of  God.§    (The  words  iic  ocv  were  pro- 

*  The  cfaembim  ako  spreadiog  their  whigs  oyer  the  aik  of  the  coyenant,  denote  the 
ectiye  preeeDce  of  Grod.  Exod.  xL  34;  Numb.  ix.  18,  22.  See  also  Suieeri  Thes^  yoL 
L,  p.  1176. 

f  The  imaKid^eiVf  overahadow^  hardlj  implies  creation.  Of  Christie  being  generated 
Scriptore  nowhere  speaks,  and  how  oonld  the  Son,  who  existed  before  the  world 
(John  xyii.  6),  be  generated  f  Eyidentlf  he  conld  only  enter  a  new  form  of  existence^  paa»- 
hig,  viz^  fit>m  an  eternal,  absolute,  omnisoient  existence^  to  the  limitations  that  belong  to 
the  soul  of  a  child.  Haying  become  a  human  soul,  he  entered  the  bosom  of  a  yirgin  (was 
oonceiyed),  and  here  formed  to  himself  a  body.  For  this  the  existing  material  was  ta  he 
prepared  and  eancHfied  hj  that  oyershadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  precisely  as,  Gen.  i  2, 
the  elements  of  c'.aos  were  prepared,  by  the  oyershadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  reoeiye 
the  inflpenoes  uf  the  Word  of  God.— (£.) 

X  If  Jesus  hnd  come  into  the  world  by  ordinaiy  generation,  he  would  haye  shared 
in  the  neceaaitae  moriendi,  together  with  general  deprayity ;  if  he  had  not  been  bom  of  a 
human  mother,  the  impoeeilnlitae  moriendi  would  haye  belonged  to  him ;  accordingly, 
only  the  narratiye  presented  in  the  Gospels  fhlflls  all  that  is  required  in  the  idea  of  a 
Sayioor.  Being  bom  as  a  man,  the  Sayiour  passed  a  really  human  life ;  but»  like  that  of 
Adam  before  the  fall,  with  a  poaaibiJUaa  tentationis  et  mortis,  which  then,  by  his  yiotoiy 
became  an  impoaaihiUlaa.    (See  ftirther  note  on  Matth.  iy.  1,  ff.) 

g  Son  of  God,  vld^  6eov,  is  here  no  designation  of  the  eternal,  pre^xistent  Sou  of 
Qod,  at  pre^exieient;  it  designates  primarOy  the  assuming  of  humanity,  the  man  Jesu^  m 
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bably  subjoined  to  yew^fievov  by  the  transcribers,  to  whom  the 
thought  appeared  imperfect ;  no  tangible  reason  can  be  given  for 
their  having  been  intentionally  omitted.) 

The  name  Son  of  Gt>dy  hke  Son  of  the  Highest  in  ver.  82,  has 
here  undeniably  a  reference  to  the  htmian  nature  of  Christ.  He  is 
called  Son  of  God,  because  he  was  bom,  corporeally y  of  Mary,  from 
the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  the  same  physical 
meaning  of  the  word  viof,  aoUj  is  to  be  assumed  in  ver.  32,  is  shewn 
partly  by  the  connexion  with  ver.  31,  and  partly  by  David's  being 
denominated  Tranjp,  father.  Passages  like  Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Heb.  v.  8, 
(in  which,  however,  vlog,  stands  alone),  appear  likewise  to  come 
under  this  head.  Jesus  is  therefore  here  called  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  Adam  in  Luke  iii.  88,  inasmuch  as  he  received  his 
bemg  immediately  from  Gtod's  hand  f — ^the  first  and  second  Adam 
are  parallel  in  this  respect  also.  Both  form  a  contrast  to  the  sons  of 
men,  who,  as  descendants  of  fallen  Adam,  bear  in  themselves  the 
image  of  the  fallen  one  (Gen.  v.  3.)  When,  on  the  contrary,  Jesus 
is  called  6  vlb^  rov  dvOpdnov^  the  son  of  man  (with  the  article,  which 
is  very  rarely  omitted,  as  it  is  in  John  v.  27),  this  name  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  physical  meaning  of  the  name  Son  of  Grod,  men- 
tioned above.  It  refers  also  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord, 
bat  to  this  nature  as  conceived  in  its  ideal  character.  The 
term  has  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in  several  re- 
markable passages  (forming  the  basis  of  the  rabbinical  dogma  of 
Adam  Kadmon),  transports  the  human  nature  in  its  ideal  into  the 
divine  essence  itself.  (Compare  2  Sam.  vii.  19 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17 ; 
Ezek.  i  26  ;  Dan.  vii.  13, 10, 16,  with  1  Cor.  xv,  45,  ffi)  Hence  an 
intimate  oneness  with  the  Father  ai\fi  the  heavenly  world  is  ascribed 
to  the  son  of  man  (John  iii.  18),  and  all  power  and  glory,  without 
reference  to  the  humiliation,  is  ascribed  to  him  (John  v.  27  ;  Matth. 
xxvL  64  ;  Acts  vii.  55.)  Yet,  as  the  apostles  never  use  this  name 
of  him  (out  of  the  Gospels  it  occurs  ordy  in  Acts  vii.  55,  and  that 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  bodily  appearance  of  our  Lord),  and 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  uses  it  when  speaking  of  himself;  it 
IB  probable  that  he  desired  in  that  way  to  bring  himself  near  to  man, 
and  intended,  at  the  same  time,  to  set  before  their  eyes  the  ideal  of 
human  perfection.  In  recent  times,  some  would  allow  the  name 
"  the  son  of  man"  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  customary  name  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  this  view  is  very  improbable — for  the  reason,  that 
then  the  people  would  sometimes  have  given  Jesus  that  name,*  or 

the  boon  of  heaven  to  the  human  race.  But  although  Christ  is  not  in  form  designated 
as  the  Son  of  God  from  his  eternal,  but  from  his  earthly  and  phenomenal  existence,  still, 
■B  matter  of  fact  (m  opposition  to  Hofmann^  Scripture-prooC  I.  p.  114),  the  church  doo- 
tiine  is  by  no  means  thus  done  away — ^tbat  Christ  was  not  a  Son  of  God  by  Mary,  but 
%b  Son  of  God  from  eternity,  and  became  the  son  of  Mary  by  conception  and  birth.---{K) 
*  In  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  the  name  does  indeed  oocor;  but  undoubtedly 
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a  false  Messiab  would  have  assumed  it.  It  is  probable,  tbat  only  a 
very  few  of  tbe  enligbtened  among  tbe  people  understood  the  name 
tD9K  n^,  son  ofmafiy  in  tbe  trae  sense  of  those  prophetic  passages, 
in  which  it  embodies  the  idea  of  an  original  man — an  ideal  of 
humanity.  The  name  for  the  Messiah  most  usual  among  the 
people  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  was  6  vlb^  Aa0id,  the  Mm  of  David. 
By  this  name  our  Lord  was  commonly  addressed  by  those  who  im- 
T)lored  his  help,  and  who  thus  acknowledged  his  power  to  help  ;  and 
Hhe  Saviour  himself  presupposes  this  name,  as  so  well  known  and 
familiar,  that  he  argues  upon  it,  and  proves  thence  the  superior  dig- 
nity of  the  Messiah.  (See  Matth.  ix  27  ;  xii.  28 ;  xv,  22 ;  xx.  30, 
81 ;  xxi.  9, 15 ;  xxil  42,  45.)  That  this  name  became  so  &miliar 
as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  is  partly  because  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  declared  T^ry  ficQly  and  distinctly,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  come  of  David's  descendants ;  on  which  account  the 
prophets  often  use  the  name  of  David  for  that  of  the  Messiah  (Isa. 
xi.  1, 10 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  xxxiii  15,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  28,  24 ;  xxxvii 
24,  25 ;  Psalm  Ixxxix.  4, 21)  ;  and  partly,  because  David  was  to  the 
Jews  the  splendid  ideal  of  a  ruler  over  his  people,  under  whom  their 
dominion  was  most  widely  extended.  The  use  of  this  name,  there- 
fore, was  connected  with  that  range  of  secular  conceptions  of  the 
Messiah,  which  was  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  In  order,  therefore, 
not  to  countenance  these,  our  Lord  in  speaking  of  himself,  avoided 
the  use  of  that  ncone  altogether,  and  endeavoured  rather,  by  the  use 
of  the  more  obscure  expression,  "  son  of  man,"  to  give  to  the  inquiry 
in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah  another  direction ;  foi* 
although  the  name  was  not  a  familiar  one,  he  might  yet  assume 
it  as  understood  among  the  better  portion,  &om  those  prophetic  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs.  But  the  phrase  vlog  Beov,  Son  of  Gfod,  is 
commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  sense  very  diflfcrent  from 
the  physical  one,  in  which  it  occurs  in  Luke  i.  82, 85 ;  and  then  the 
article  is  wanting.  The  phrase  usually  denotes,  in  a  metaphysical 
Bense,.the  eternal  existence  of  Christ,  which  he  has  with  the  fitther 
— ^his  relation  as  God  to  Gk)d,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen 
God.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  6  viof  rov  Oeoif,  the  Son  of 
Oodj  does  not  occur  to  express  this  idea ;  for  in  passages  like  Psalm 
iL  7  ;*  2  Sam.  viL  14,  the  prevailing  reference  is  to  earthly  forms  of 
manifestation.  But  although  the  name  is  wanting  (as  is  the  case  with 
the  idea  of  the  PcujiXda  rov  Oeov,  kingdom  of  God)^  yet  the  idea  itself 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  as  early  as 
Genesis  (see  Steinwender  diss.  Christus  Deus,  in  Y.  T.  Begiom. 

St  k  only  through  Christian  influeaoe  that  the  name  has  been  put  there.    John  xil  34, 
shews  tiiat  the  name  was  quite  strange  to  the  Jew& 

*  The  words  nnM  *>aft  (Psalm  iL  7)  do  not,  as  ver.  6  shews,  refers  to  the  eternal  gen* 
eration  of  the  Son  bj  the  i>ther,  bat  to  the  appointment  of  the  Son  to  universal  dominion 
in  the  world. 
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1829,  where  the  passages  from  the  historical  hooks  are  collected), 
and  often  suhsequently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  Isa.  ix.  6,  7  ;  xi.  1, 
2 ;  Micah  v.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii  6 ;  xxxiii.  16,  and  often.  In  the  Apo- 
crypha, see  Wisdom  vii  26,  ff. ;  viii.  8 ;  Sirach  xxiv.  4,  ffi  In  the 
formation  of  the  name  "Son  of  Qod/'  passages  like  Psalm  ii 
7,  prohahly  exercised  important  influence  at  a  later  period,  since 
the  different  relations  in  which  the  phrase  might  he  employed, 
were  not  sufficiently  discriminated.  Moreover,  we  find  it  in  many 
passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  indeed,  while  Jesus  himself 
prefers  to  call  himself  "  son  of  man,''  the  apostles,  for  the  most 
part,  use  the  name  "  Son  of  God/'  The  Saviour,  as  son  of  man, 
brings  himself  near  to  men.  Men  elevate  him,  as  Son  of  Gtody 
above  themselves.  Yet  our  Lord  (in  John's  Gospel)  often  calls 
himself  Son  of  Ood,  or  Son,  with  a  pregnant  meaning.  But  that 
the  name  Son  of  Ood,  was  merely  a  name  for  the  Messiah  com- 
mon among  the  Jews,  and  without  a  deeper  n^eaning — ^they  will 
hardly  he  convinced,  who  consider,  ^r«f,  that  the  ordinary  popu- 
lar opinion  among  the  Jews  regarded  the  Messiah  as  merely  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  who,  on  account  of  his  excellencies,  was  chosen  by 
Qt)d  Kar*  UXoyifpf^  for  the  office.  {Justin  Martyr  dial.  c.  Tryph.,  p. 
266,  sq.)  According  to  this  view,  names,  such  as  Xptcrrdf,  ^iXei>^ 
Twv  'lovdd/wv,  vlo^  rov  Hafild^  Christy  King  of  the  Jews^  son  of  David, 
and  others  would  be  more  readily  suggested.  Again,  if  the  name 
had  been  so  &miliar,  there  would  not  have  been  such  astonishment 
at  Jesus  so  calling  himself.  (John  v.  18,  ff. ;  x.  83,  ff.)  Lastly,  too, 
we  never  find  any  false  Messiah  calling  himself  ^^  Son  of  God."  The 
passages  John  x.  88,  ff. ;  xix.  7,  ff.,  rather  shew  that  the  people  re- 
garded it  as  presumption  even  on  the  part  of  the  Messiah.  The 
only  plausible  support  to  this  low  view  of  the  phrase  is,  that  v% 
Tov  eeovy  Son  of  God,  is  found  in  some  few  places  in  the  Gk)spel8, 
joined  to  XpiorSg^  Christ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  is  plain  that 
no  one  of  them  warrants  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
this  name  was  in  common  use,  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  ideas  were  attached  to  it 
which  were  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  With 
respect  to  the  passages  in  which  Son  of  Ood  is  joined  with  Christ, 
we  should  first  distinguish  carefully  between  those  in  which  Christ 
precedes,  and  those  in  which  it  follows.  In  the  former  (c.  y., 
Matth.  xvi  16 ;  John  vi.  69  [according  to  the  Textus  Receptus, 
Griesbach  reads  6  dytog  rov  Seov]  ;  xi.  27  ;  xx.  81),  the  phrase  "  Son 
of  God"  contains  only  the  more  precise  determination  of  the  idea  of 
the  Christ.  The  disciples  thought  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  immedi- 
ately after  they  united  themselves  to  him  (John  i.  41)  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  prolonged  intercourse  that  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  Ood, 
who  had  appeared  in  Christ,  was  unfolded  to  them,  threugh  th« 
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revelation  of  the  Father.  (Matth.  xvL  16.)  Agaiuy  when  the  High 
Priest  asks  (Matth.  xxvl  68 ;  Mark  xiv.  61)  whether  he  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood^  this  question  had  reference,  not  to  the  con- 
ceptions prevalent  among  the  people,  but  to  what  Christ  affirmed 
of  himself ;  and  because  of  these  declarations  the  people  cried  out, 
**  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross,''  Matth. 
xxvii.  40.  The  words  of  the  centurion  (MattL  xxvii  54,  and  the 
parallel  passages)  refer  to  the  heathen  mythology.  We  grant  indeed 
an  apparent  difference  in  the  case  of  tho^e  passages,  in  which  Son  of 
Ood  stands  first,  which,  however,  are  very  few,  as  John  i  50  ;  ix.  35, 
compared  with  ix.  17.  But  that,  even  from  these  passages,  it  can 
not  be  concluded  that  Son  of  God  was  only  a  common  name  for 
the  Messiahi,  is  shown  in  the  particular  exposition  of  them  in  their 
connexion.  (See  Commentary  on  those  places.)  Thus  there  re- 
main only  the  passages,  Matth.  iv.  8,  6  ;  viii.  29,  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  which  Jesus  is  addressed  as  Son  of  Crod,  as  in  other  cases 
he  is  called  son  of  David.  But  these  passages  occur  only  in  the 
history  of  the  temptation,  or  in  reference  to  demoniacs ;  we  may 
therefore  with  the  utmost  probability  infer  from  them  that  only 
the  superhuman  demonaical  power  recognized  Jesus  in  his  divine 
nature  and  dignity.  We  must,  therefore,  say,  that  vlbg  rov  Beov^ 
Son  of  Gody  does,  indeed  designate  the  Messiah;^  but  so  far 
only  as  he  was  bom  of  the  essence  of  the  Father ;  that,  therefore, 
whoever  so  called  him,  either  acknowledged  him  as  such,  or  blamed 
him  for  declaring  himself  to  be  such.  Lastly ^  with  respect  to  the 
relation  of  the  name  Son  of  Oodj  in  as  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
Chiist,  and  the  same  name  as  applicable  to  man,  we  have  to 
observe,  that  viol  ecov,  sons  of  Oody  or  reKva  Ocoi5,f  children  of 
Crody  are  used  in  a  twofold  reference,  corresponding  to  the  two 
meanings,  which  belong  to  the  phrase,  as  applied  to  the  Saviour. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  reference  to  the  physical  existence  of 
men.  They  are  called  sons  of  GK)d,  inasmuch  as  God  (indirect- 
ly) is  their  Creator.    This  meaning,  however,  is  very  rare;  but 

*  On  this  constraction  ScMekrmacher'a  opinion,  too^  is  set  aade,  who  says  in  the 
CfUiuhend6hr9,  Th.  ii.,  S.  707 :  "  Son  of  God"  denotes  probably  not  the  divine  nature  ahne^ 
but  the  whale  Christ;  in  his  divine  and  hum^  nature.  Passages^  such  as  1  John  L  7,  cer- 
tainly shew  that  the  physical  and  metaphysical  meanings  were  conjoined,  as,  indeed,  the 
Scriptures  in  general  are  far  from  any  Nestorian  separation  of  the  natures.  Still,  jS^;i  of 
God  denotes  the  whole  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  was  bom  ftom  eternity  of  the  essence  of 
the  Father.  Son  ofMan^  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  whole  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he 
represents  the  ideal  of  humanity. 

f  Texvov  is  not  used  of  the  person  of  Christ,  though  irai^  is.  (Matth.  xiu  18 ;  Acts  iii 
13,  26 ;  iv.  27,  30.)  This  term  does  not,  however,  so  much  correspond  to  W6f,  as  to  the 
Hebrew  n^n't  na:^,  which  is  so  often  applied  to  the  Messiah,  especially  in  the  second  part 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  (See  note  on  Acts  iii.  13.)  Teicvov  could  not  be  used  of  Christ,  for 
ttiis  reason,  that  the  notion  of  something  undeveloped  predominates  in  the  word,  while 
tridc  denotes  what  has  manly  force  and  energy. 
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Ephes.  ill.  15,  John  xi  52,  and  Mai.  ii.  10,  come  under  tliis  head. 
Otherwise,  even  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
Deut.  xiv.  1,  the  reference  to  salvation  predominates.  In  the  latter 
sense  it  appears  also  in  very  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(1  John  iiL  1,  2 ;  V.  2  ;  Eom.  viii.  14, 16, 17  ;  ix.  8 ;  GaL  iii  26, 
etc.),  and  denotes  the  regeneration  which,  as  a  new  act  of  creation, 
restores  to  the  condition  of  children  those  who  were  estranged  from 
God  by  sin.  This  reference  corresponds  to  the  deeper  signification 
of  the  name  "  Son  of  Grod,''  as  applied  to  the  Saviour.  In  regenera- 
tion there  is  the  likeness  of  his  eternal  generation  from  the  essence 
of  the  Father  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  children  of  the  one 
Father,  our  Lord  calls  himself  also  the  first-bom  among  many 
brethren,  (Rom.  viii.  29  ;  Heb.  ii.  11.)  He  who  from  eternity  was 
Son  of  God,  lived  as  Son  of  Man  on  earth  in  time,  in  order  to  raise 
the  children  of  men  from  earth  to  heaven,  that,  as  children  of  Grod, 
they  might  be  like  him,  and  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
(2  Peter  i  4  ;  1  John  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  86-38. — Mary,  too,  receives  a  sign  (arjfieXov^  n^«),  like  Zach- 
arias  (L  20)  ;  but  it  is  a  favourable  one.  As  what  had  happened  to 
Elisabeth  is  here  made  known  to  Mary  from  above,  so  also  what  had 
happened  to  Mary  was  made  known  to  Elisabeth  (ver.  41).  Such 
dispensations  were  necessary  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances; 
and,  just  for  that  reason,  we  may  assume  similar  facts  for  the  solu- 
tion of  difficulties  in  those  instances  where  they  are  not  expressly 
noticed,  (See  note  on  Luke  ii.  89.)  The  address  concludes  with 
the  general  truth,  that  the  Divine  Omnipotence  accomplishes  its 
plans  notwithstanding  all  apparent  impossibilities.  The  words  are 
from  Gen.  xviii  14,  where  they  are  used  of  Sarah  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  truth  thus  expressed,  in  its  widest  generality,  should 
also  be  conceived  as  so  far  limited,  that  every  thing  true  (p7jfia= 
la^)  is  also  capable  of  expression  ;  for  what  is  contradictory  is,  as 
such,  not  a  ^^^,  word^  thing j  and,  consequently,  impossible  with 
God,  precisely  becatise  he  is  God.  Mary,  believing  with  childlike 
humility,  submits  herself  to  God  ;  she  acquiesces  in  her  destination 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purposes.  The  birth  of  the  Saviour 
became  thus  an  act  of  her  faith  also.  Mary's  faith  repaired  Eve's 
unbelief.  (In  ver.  36,  for  the  common  reading  7^,  which  form 
stands  for  y^pai',  and  that  again  for  yrjpaTiy  from  nominative  y^pof, 
Grieshach  reads  y^et  for  y^pei',  from  yriQog.  [See  Winer's  Gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  ^. 
59.] — Ver.  37.  The  expression  ovk — ixdv  ptjiia  is  a  pure  Hebraism  ; 
it  corresponds  with  •^ayi?  «V.) 

Ver.  39. — In  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the  angel,  (verse 
36),  Mary  visits  Elisabeth,  to  whom,  as  a  relative,  she  was,  pi-oba- 
bly,  already  known.    Zacharias'  place  of  abode,  which  was  left  un* 
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determined  in  verse  28,  is  now  stated  more  precisely.  He  lived  in 
the  hill  conntry  of  Judah  (ipeivrj  sciL  x^)}  '^^  a  Levitical  city 
called  Juda,  more  correctly  spelt  'lovda  or  lovrra.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  is  called  m;o  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  xxL  16),  for  which  the  LXX. 
write  ^Irdv  in  the  first  passage.  The  reading  *Iov6ata^  is  at  all 
events  a  correction ;  if  we  retain  the  form  'loMa,  the  name  of  the 
city  must  be  supplied.  In  that  case,  Josh.  xxi.  11  affords  an  appro- 
priate parallel,  where  it  is  said  of  Hebron,  XePpiov  iv  ro)  6pei  'lovda. 
(Mera  oTrovSfjg  corresponds  with  the  more  conmion  expression  (movdakag. 
It  is  found  in  the  LXX.  also,  Exod.  xii.  11 ;  Ezra  iv.  23 ;  Dan. 
vil9.) 

Ver.  40,  41. — The  narrative  evidently  implies  that  there  was  no 
previous  communication  between  the  two  women  about  what  had 
happened.  As  Mary  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  Elisa- 
beth before  she  was  informed  by  the  angel  (verse  36),  so  Elisabeth 
also  was  ignorant  of  Mary's  fortunes.  Both  were  led  and  taught 
by  the  Spirit.  Nor  was  there  time  for  such  communications,  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  given  us.  As  Mary  received  the  visit  of  the  angel 
in  the  sixth  month  of  Elisabeth's  pregnancy  (verse  26,  36),  and 
stayed  three  months  with  her  (verse  5Q)j  she  must  have  repaired  to 
Elisabeth  immediately  after  the  annunciation.  Joseph  was  then, 
undoubtedly,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  and  did  not 
become  acquainted  with  them  till  Mary  was  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
(See  more  fully  on  this  point  in  note  on  Luke  ii.  39.)  Being  es- 
poused, she  might,  therefore,  without  exciting  attention,  spend  some 
months  with  a  distant  relative,  by  permission  of  her  intended  hus- 
band. The  sacred  emotions  of  soul  experienced  by  the  mother,  are 
shared  by  the  child  yet  unborn,  and  the  Spirit  from  above  filled  the 
happy  mother,  who  saw  the  most  ardent  hope  of  her  soul  realized. 
Like  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  she,  doubtless,  often  devoted 
her  earnestly-desired  child  to  Grod.  (1  Sam.  i  11.)  Bespecting  the 
irvevfia  dyiov,  see  note  on  i.  15. 

{iKiffTOfo  =  Kivel<j$€u  is  used  particularly  of  the'  leaping  motion, 
to  which  joy  incites.  The  LXX.  translate  Mai.  iv.  2  :  (TKiprTJcere  if 
fioaxdpca-  In  Gen.  xxv.  22,  it  is  used  also  of  the  motions  of  chil- 
dren in  the  womb.) 

Yer.  42,  43. — Elisabeth,  as  the  elder,  here  blesses  Mary  and  her 
child  {icafmbg  KoiXlag=i^%  ^-jt),  as  afterwards  John  the  Baptist, 
though  the  inferior,  had  to  baptize  our  Lord.  Elisabeth,  though  she 
blesses,  still  makes  herself  inferior  to  Mary,  when  she  says,  km  -rrdOev 
fioc  TcwTo  K  T.  A,*  and  whence  is  this  f  etc,  {Kal  in  questions,  is  em- 
phatic ;  see  Mark  x  26.)    Elisabeth's  words,  i}  f*^T»yp  rov  Kvp^ov  iwv^ 

*  The  words  Iva  iX&ff,  inTolre  the  idea  of  some  preyioTis  instigation  or  command, 
M^  might  be  paraphrased,  "Who  arranged  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  must  oome  to 
me  ?"    She  regards  it  as  a  freeh  proof  of  the  fitvoor  of  her  Q^od. 
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ike  mother  of  my  Lordy  are  very  remarkable.  Turn  them  as  we 
may,  it  camiot  appear  appropriate  to  call  an  unborn  child  icvpio^,^ 
lordy  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  Elisabeth,  by  the  illumina* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  recognized  the 
diyine  nature  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  mother  of  whom  she  greeted 
Mary.  The  passage  is  therefore  parallel  with  verse  17,  where,  in 
the  address  of  the  angel,  the  same  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God 
in  the  Messiah  was  hinted  at,  and  Kvpiag,  lordy  is  emphatic — equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  '»j'«  or  n^rn. 

Ver.  44,  46. — ^Elisabeth's  language  passes,  towards  the  close, 
into  the  third  person.  She  speaks  in  prayer  of  Mary,  and  extols 
her  faith.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  probably  recognized  this  as  the 
fundamental  disposition  of  Mary's  heart,  and  as  the  condition  of  her 
happiness.  The  reXeUoaig,  fvlfWm&nJty  has  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
of  all  that  had  been  promised  of  her  son  in  verses  32, 33.  But  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  her/atYA,  it  is  clear,  that  this  word  does  not 
here  mean  faith  in  any  doctrinal  proposition,  but  describes  only  the 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  divine  will,  in  which  Mary  was  found  at 
the  announcement  of  the  heavenly  message.  Faith  is  susceptibility 
to  the  operations  of  divine  grace  and  their  reception  into  the  heart.*}" 
(See  further  remarks  in  note  on  Matth.  viii.  2.) 

Ver.  46, 47. — ^If  we  imagine  Mary  as  living  in  intimate  communion 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  whose  promises  had  doubtless  often 
affected  her  soul,  and  drawn  forth  the  wish,  that  God  would  at  last 
help  his  people,  and  send  the  Saviour,  and  even  that  she  might  be- 
come the  blessed  mother  of  the  Messiah,  there  is  then  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  expression  of  enthusiastic  joy  which  follows.  Under 
the  consciousness  of  having  become  partaker  of  the  highest  happi- 
ness, she  gave  thanks  for  the  mercy  she  had  experienced,  and  for 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  which  she  viewed  as  already 
performed  ;  expressing  her  thanks  with  prophetic  intuition,  and  in 
words  of  Scripture  familiar  to  her,  particularly  after  the  pattern  of 
Hannah's  song  of  praise,  uttered  under  similar  circumstances.  (1 
Sam.  ii  1-10.)    Thus  viewed,  these  poetical  effusions  lose  all  that 

o  Dr.  Patflutf  18  of  opinion,  that  /cvp^or,  lord^  stands  simply  for  paaiXevCt  king;  and 
that  Elisabeth  merelj  expresses  her  &ith  that  Mary  will  give  birth  to  the  Messiah.  Bat 
as  not  even  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ventured  to  use  the  name  Kvpioc  of  themselyes,  it  is  plain 
that  this  mode  of  demgnating  kings  was  then  veiy  unoommon.  Least  of  all,  then,  can 
it  be  believed,  that  pious  Jews,  who  called  God  alone  *'  the  Lord,**  should  have  so  ap- 
plied the  term.  Certainly,  if  we  do  not  regard  these  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus  as  family  documents,  the  h3rpothe8is  is  feasible,  that,  firom  a  later  and 
more  matured  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  such  an  expression  was  put  into 
SUsabeth's  mouth.    But  her  divine  illumination  is  sufficient  evidence  of  her  knowledge. 

f  [It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  defective  view  of  faith  expressed  in  the 
text  It  docs  not  agree  with  the  definition  in  Heb.  xi.  1,  nor  with  the  Calvinistic  view 
ci  the  nature  of  &ith.  Faith  necessarily  implies  truth  or  foots  as  its  object,  and  w^|t 
ever  else  is  included^  this  referenoe  cannot  be  excluded.]— fV. 
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strangeness  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  attach  to  them.  Even 
ScMeiermacTier  made  use  of  them  to  support  the  opinion,  that  the 
history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  had  been  cast  into  a  mythical 
form.  Were  the  poetical  effusions  independent  poems,  they 
would  be  calculated  to  awaken  some  suspicion;  but  as  they  are 
merely  reminiscences  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  quite  familiar  to  the  parties  concerned,  their 
introduction  here  is  no  way  inconceivable  or  even  inappropriate. 
The  following  song  of  praise  (verses  46-55)  is  usually  ccdled  Mag-- 
nificat,  from  the  first  word  in  the  Vulgate;  we  have  an  excellent 
practical  exposition  of  it  by  Luther.  (McyaAvv6)=V'»!r;}n^  Acts  x. 
46 ;  xix.  17 ;  PhiLi  20.)  The  combination  of  Trver/ia,  epirit^ajxdflwx^^ 
soul  J  the  distinction  between  which  will  be  found  at  length  in  note 
on  1  Thess.  v.  23,  denotes  the  whole  internal  being ;  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  both  high  and  low,  were  moved  with  joy.  (See  Psalm 
ciii.  1,  TM  and  '»5';J5"^».)  In  bit  Ge^  t<3  (ruynjpt  fiov,  in  God  my  Saviour j 
the  reference  to  an  external  salvation  should  not  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded (see  verse  52) ;  doubtless  Mary  looked  forward  to  the 
exaltation  of  David's  family.  But  the  deep  religious  fervor  ex- 
pressed in  the  song,  does  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to  regard  this 
reference  as  predominant,  or  to  conceive  of  it  at  all  under  a  coarse 
and  sensual  aspect,  particularly  as  we  must  certainly  suppose 
Mary  to  have  been  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  agreeably  to 
verse  41.  The  entire  fulness  of  blessings,  consummated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  lay  spread  out  before  her,  and  she  ap- 
plied the. general  salvation  (spiritual  as  well  as  external)  to  herself 
also.  God  was  in  Christ  her  Saviour  also ;  and  as  she  was  now 
about  to  give  birth  to  the  Son  of  Man,  so  she  was  afterwards  to  re- 
ceive the  Son  of  God  also  into  her  heart.  (See  note  on  Luke  ii.  85.) 
Ver.  48-50. — With  our  spiritual  conception  of  the  passage,  the 
mention  of  the  humiliation  does  not  refer  primarily  to  Mary's 
outward  political  lowliness,  since  she  was  of  David's  &mily ;  it  is 
rather  the  expression  of  conscious  inward  poverty,  which  could 
discover  no  pre-eminence  in  herself,  because  of  which  such  hap- 
piness should  have  fallen  to  her  lot.  (TaTrttv6$'=^5J,■^^■»a«  [see  note 
on  Matth.  xi.  29],  is  closely  related  to  Trrcd^df,  Matth.  v.  3.)  We 
ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  exclude  a  reference  to  what  is  ex^^ 
ternal  ;  as  a  restdt  of  the  mercy  of  God  bestowed  upon  her,  Mary 
probably  pictured  external  splendour  to  herself.  But  those  who 
have  found  in  this  fact  a  key  to  the  Saviour's  training,  and  show  what 
Messianic  hopes  he  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk,  in  fact  but 
enhance  his  glory  in  giving  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  a  character 
so  completely  spiritual.^     But  again  it  is  no  false  notion  that 

*  [The  yiews  referred  to  above  maj  not  be  fiiimliar  to  flome  English  readen.    It  has 
been  the  great  aim  of  the  schools  of  theology  opposed  to  the  Gospel  truth,  to  account  fbr 
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the  Messiah  was  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  outward 
a£Bur8  of  this  world.  The  error  in  the  popular  conception  con- 
sisted in  their  desire  for  the  external  without  the  internal.  If 
the  people  of  Israel  had  been  brought  to  a  thorough  change  of 
hearty  they  would  have  acquired  a  powerful  influence  externally 
also.  Though  Mary,  therefore,  as  she  was  not  sinless,  may,  for  sin- 
gle moments  have  been  tempted  by  vanity,  yet  her  views  of  the 
Messiah  were  entirely  Scriptural  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
the  New,  deduces  from  the  Messiah's  sway  over  the  spiritual  world, 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  external  also.  Christ  is  the  king 
of  all  kings  ;  the  highest  earthly  power  is  made  his  footstooL  In 
the  first  instance,  Mary  brings  into  notice  only  the  idea  of  the  after- 
glory  which  would  be  her  portion  as.  the  mother  of  the  Messiah — a 
prediction  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than 
she  could  have  wished.  (Teved=^\^^  generation,  those  who  are 
living  contemporaneously;  naaai  yevecU,  the  whole  succession  of 
fhtore  generations.)  In  the  light  of  the  Spirit  she  duly  estimated 
the  importance  of  the  Messiah's  birth  for  all  times  and  circum- 
stances. (Meyakda  =  hiVx;,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxi.  19 ;  6  dwardg  = 
*i^i».)  From  the  specific  reference  to  herself,  her  hmguage,  in  the 
last  words  from  verse  49,  teal  aytov  to  6vofia  cvrov,  and  holy  is  hi9 
name,  becomes  more  general;  but  the  succeeding  thoughts  are 
still  to  be  conceived  as  specially  applicable  to  the  present  case* 
(^^opovfievot  rbv  Qe6v,  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  unbelieving 
world,  are  the  constant  objects  of  his  care,  notwithstanding  all  ap- 
pearance to  the  contrary.  'Ovofia,  name,  as  the  designation  of  the 
essential  character  in  general,  is  more  accurately  defined  by  the 
special  term  SXeog,  mercy.) 

Ver.  51, 52. — ^With  God's  grace  in  blessing  the  humble  (raneivolj^^ 
fpo0ovfievoi — ^whence  the  choice  of  the  term  mercy ,  iXeoc),  is  contrasted 
his  rigour  in  the  punishment  of  the  proud,  vnepTJttHivoi.  Mary,  in  the 
Spirit,  views  both— the  blessing  for  the  humble  as  well  as  the  curse 
for  the  proud — as  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The 
words  KoBaipuv  dwaarag  dnb  Op&vdjv^  to  cast  dovm  potentates  from 
their  thrones,  compared  with  ver,  32,  88,  render  it  not  improbable 
that  Mary  contemplated  external  dominion  also  for  her  son.  Like 
the  prophets,  she  connected,  in  perspective,  the  future  manifesta- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  with  its  first  appearance.  But  though 
she  did  conceive  of  an  external  dominion  of  Christ,  an  idea  which 

the  extraordinaiy  character  of  Jesaa  on  merely  human  groanda.  One  of  these  ezplana- 
tions  is  alluded  to  above.  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  been  trained  by  a  mother 
foU  of  ardent  hopes  and  aspiring  ambition  to  conceiye  of  himself  as  the  Messiah.  But, 
as  oor  author  observes,  the  explanation,  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  most  eztraordi- 
narjr  parts  of  the  Saviour*8  character— -the  spiritual  views  of  his  kingdom— renders  these 

I  inexplicable.] — TV. 
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has  a  trae  foundation  in  the  Bible  (see  note  on  Matth.  xxiv.),  still 
her  conception  of  it  was  doubtless  different  from  the  coarse  material 
views  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  (With  respect  to  the 
phrase  vnep/q^voi  diavot^  Kapdia^—Kapdla,  hearty  in  the  biblical  an- 
thropology, is  the  seat  of  life,  and  of  the  most  general  and  imme- 
diate manifestations  of  life,  and  therefore  of  .sensation,  and  of 
thoughts  and  wishes  influenced  by  sensation ;  while  (nrXdyxva,  batodSy 
denotes  pure  sympathetic  emotion.  Hence  we  can  explain  the  fre- 
quent combination  of  didvota,  thought^  and  its  synonyms  ^oyiofxSg 
diaXoyujfiSgy  v&r^y  diav6ijfM,  intvoia,  with  icapdla^  heart.  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  dcdvoiai,  thoughtSy  are  actions  of  the  heart — they 
are  rather  actions  of  the  vovg  or  ^og,  mind  or  reason — ^but  that  the 
incitement  to  these  actions  of  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  heart 
See  the  fuller  remarks  in  note  on  Luke  ii.  35 ;  MattL  ix.  S.) 

Yer.  53-55. — ^A  kindred  thought  is  expressed  in  several  similar 
figures  ;  poverty  and  hunger,  wealth  and  fulness,  are  kindred  ideas. 
The  satisfying  of  longing  desires — the  repelling  of  self-satisfied  cu- 
riosity after  ^divine  things,  are  both  included  in  the  notion  of  the 
Messiah.  Nowhere  does  Mary  betray  any  thing  false  in  her  views 
of  the  Messiah  ;  for  the  relation  which,  at  the  close,  she  represents 
his  manifestation  to  bear  to  Israel  and  the  predictions  of  its  prophets, 
is  to  be  explained  agreeably  to  i.  16.  {'AvriXa^ipdv&jBaj,  =  porfi&iv ; 
see  Acts  xx.  35  ;  Sirach  ii.  6.  Isra^el  is  viewed  as  naZg  Oeov,  a  child 
of  Oody  agreeably  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  if  TroTf,  childy  does  not  here  stand 
equivalent  to  n^,  servant.  *E6)f  alijvog,^  forever,  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  fivTjadrjvaiy  to  remember y  but  with  anepfui,  seedy  to  inti- 
mate that  the  blessing  of  the  Messiah  would  have  a  future  influence 
on  the  whole  human  race  in  its  nobler  members,  which  the  seed  of 
Abraham  represents.  The  datives  are  to  be  viewed  as  daJtivi  corn- 
modi.    The  construction  fivrjadrjvM  rivog  rivl  is  classical) 

Ver  66. — After  three  months  Mary  returned  ;  as  she  was  pro- 
bably unmarried  at  the  time  of  her  journey  (see  note  on  Luke  ii  39), 
the  expression  olicog  avrfjg^  her  house,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  she 
resided  at  Nazareth. 


§  4.  John's  Bibth  and  Circumcision — ^Prophecies  of  Zacha* 

BIAS  CONCEBNINQ  HiM  AND  ChRIST. 
(Luke  L  57-80.) 

Ver.  57-59. — Shortly  after  Mary's  departure  to  Nazareth,  Elisa- 
beth gave  birth  to  the  promised  son^f  who,  according  to  very  ancient 
usage,  was  named  at  the  time  of  circumcision..   (Gen.  xxi.  3,  4.) 

♦  Some  editiona  read  elc  rdv  aluva, — 2V, 

f  The  ancient  Alexandrian  church  celebrated  John  the  Baptist*!  birthday  on  the  23d 
April  (28th  Pharmouti.)    Subsequently,  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  devoted 
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This  took  place,  agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  eighth  day. 
(Lev.  xii.  8.)  The  happy  mother's  joy.  over  this  son  of  her  old  age 
was  shared  by  her  neighbours.  (Ueyakuvetv  i^og  =  i^»j  i^iari,  Gen. 
m.19.) 

Ver.  60-62. — ^According  to  the  wish  of  those  present  at  the  cir- 
cumcision, a  family  name  was  to  be  given  to  the  child ;  but  the 
mother  (from  the  command,  ver.  13)  insisted  on  his  being  named 
John.  In  this  dilemma  they  apply  to  the  father  to  decide.  The 
word  iweveiv,  beckon^  does  not  warrant  us  in  supposing  him  deaf; 
in  the  first  place,  the  expression  does  not  actually  exclude  accom- 
panying words,  and  then  again  we  easily  get  into  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing dumb  people  as  if  they  were  deaf.  QAnoKpiveaSai  =  m|,  means 
not  merely  giving  a  reply  to  a  previous  question,  but  beginning  to 
speak  in  general — a  use  of  the  word  well-known,  and  of  frequent  oc- 
cun-ence  in  the  Gospels.  In  ver.  61,  instead  of  ^  rg  avyyevd^,  Codd. 
A.B.O.L.  read  itc  rifg  avyytvelag,  which  Lachmann  has  rightly  pre- 
ferred. In  the  question  rh  ri  iv  diXoi  k.  t.  A.,  the  t6  stands  as  con- 
necting with  the  verb  the  whole  clause  which  contains  the  question. 
It  is  used  similarly  in  Mark  ix.  23.) 

Ver.  68-65. — The  father  decides  for  the  mother  (ver.  60),  and 
writes  down  the  name  John.  (Aiyeiv,  in  connexion  with  ypdtpeiv,  has 
only  the  general  meaning,  "to  declare,*'  "to  make  known  one's 
mind,"  as  in  Luke  iiL  4,  and  in  the  oft-recurring  phrase,  Xiyu  i} 
ypofp^-    UivatciSiov  =  ypofifuiTidiov,  a  little  writing  tablet^ 

Agreeably  to  the  prediction  (ver.  20),  the  punishment  of  unbe- 
lief inflicted  on  Zacharias  was  removed  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
He  speaks,  and  immediately  makes  use  of  his  tongue  to  proclaim 
the  praises  of  God,  who  had  so  glorified  himself  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promises.  (As  dve6)firi  did  not  seem  to  agree  well  with  yXQaca^ 
some  Codd.  of  inferior  value  have  added  iXvOri,  diripdfxidi],  which  may 
properly  enough  be  supplied.)  As  the  sense  of  a  higher  superin- 
tendence in  these  events  forced  itself  upon  those  present,  they  were 
seized  with  the  holy  awe,  seen  in  those  who  fear  Gt)d,  when  divine 
influence  comes  perceptibly  near  them.  (See  note  on  Luke  X 12.) 
What  had  happened  in  the  family  was  spread  by  report  through  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  It  was  confined,  however,  to  the  hill  country 
{df>eivij  i.  39),  without  reaching  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic  centre. 
Undreamed  of  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  mightiest  events  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  were  preparing  among  the  simple-minded 
{^taXaXelaOcu,  to  be  talked  or  spoken  of  up  and  down^  Luke  vi.  11 
'Pij/*tt  =  npdyfjui,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  155,  see  Luke  L  87.) 
He  who  does  not  agree  with  Schleiermacherj  in  regarding  this  nar- 

tbe  24Ui  Jane  to  that  parpose,  evidently  from  the  datum  mipplied  by  the  Bible,  thai 
Efiaabeth  was  with  child  six  months  earlier  than  ICary.  They  reckoned  six  monthe 
backward  from  the  26th  December. 
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rative  as  "a  channing  little  inyention  by  .a  Christian  of  the  refined 
Judaizing  school/'  will  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  fact  of  the 
healing  of  Zacharias,  as  well  as  his  dumbness,  and  the  angelic  ap- 
pearances, as  historically  true.  In  the  light  of  Scripture  we  see  that 
all  physical  phenomena  subserve  moral  and  spiritual  development ; 
and,  if  this  event  be  thus  viewed  as  discipline  for  Zacharias,  any  ob- 
jection to  its  historical  character  must  arise  from  a  false  view  of  the 
fundamental  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  conceive  of  God  as  an  extra-mundane  being,  who  leaves  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  to  roll  on  according  to  laws  left  to  themselves, 
but  as  sustaining  the  world  by  his  breath,  and  as  the  inherent  cause 
of  all  physical  phenomena,  then  the  miracle  lies  not  in  the  single 
external  fact  (which  always  has  its  connexion  in  laws  higher  or  lower, 
known  or  unknown ;  for  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  itself  is  the  law),  but  in 
the  harmonious  agreement  of  the  individual  phenomenon  with  the 
highest  interests  of  the  whole.  Without  this  agreement  the  miracle 
would  be  on  a  level  with  a  magical  trick.  (See  more  fully  on  this 
subject  the  note  on  Matth.  viii  1.)  The  supposition,  that  we  have 
here  not  a  fact,  but  a  myth  (apart  from  the  general  reasons  already 
mentioned,  which  forbid  the  supposition  of  myths  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  at  all),  is  further  discountenanced  by  the  circumstance, 
that  such  a  fabrication  as  the  infliction  of  dumbness  for  a  punish- 
ment, is  most  improbable,  since  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  analogy.^ 
There  is  surely  in  the  whole  transaction  no  internal  contradiction 
which  forms  an  argument  against  its  historical  character.  It  is  only 
the  dogmatic  prejudice  of  a  school  that  boasts  its  freedom  from 
prejudice,  which  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  miracle^  declares  the  whole 
account  mythical  I 

Ver.  66.— A  passing  reference  is  made  to  the  impression  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  by  these  events  in  the  family  of  Zach- 
arias. In  this  way,  expectations  of  the  importance  of  the  infant 
were  excited,  which  his  progress  fully  justified. 

(Xetp  kvqIov  =  nSrr^^  i:,  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The  hand,  as  the 
most  general  organ  of  action,  is  here  viewed  in  the  light  of  protect- 
ing and  blessing.  That  this  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  the  child  in 
his  growth,  is  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  order  to  intimate  that 
men's  expectations  were  realized.  The  phrase  TiOevai  iv  r^  KopSl^^ 
lay  up  in  the  heart  ==  d*7,  with  the  prepositions  ^|,  ^,  a,  with  a>, 
includes,  not  merely  retaining  in  the  memory,  but  also  turning  over 
and  considering  the  matter  with  interest.) 

Ver.  67. — There  is  not,  properly  speaking,  any  break  here,  as 

*  8trau89  does  Dot  hesitate,  notwithstanding  this  decisiye  point,  to  hold  to  his  opinion, 
eren  in  the  second  edidon  of  his  work  (B.  L,  S.  141),  though  the  production  of  analogies 
is  the  only  means  which  he  has  in  order  to  give  the  semhlance  of  support  to  his  arbitrary 
TiewiL 
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▼er/  66  only  anticipates  certain  thoughts.  The  following  prophetic 
words  of  Zacharias  are  rather  in  immediate  connexion  with  ver.  64. 
(On  nvevfia  dycov^  see  note  on  ver.  15,  41.)  It  is  only  to  such  an 
elevated  moment,  in  which  heavenly  power  strengthened  Zacharias, 
bodily  and  spiritually,  and  raised  him  above  himself,  that  the  follow- 
ing words  are  suited,  in  which  he  speaks  prophetically  of  his  son's 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  which 
the  seers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  excited.  Zacharias  begins  with 
the  main  subject  (ver.  68-75),  and  then  places  John  (ver.  76-79)  as 
exercising  a  preparatory  influence,  in  his  proper  relation  to  our 
Lord,  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  the  prophets  are  fulfilled. 
Although  here,  too,  the  work  of  the  Messiah  is  referred  immediately 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  representation  bears  a  national 
colouring,  it  is  yet  free/rom  any  alloy  of  error  ;  for  which  reason 
those  special  references,  as  they  are  based  on  a  truly  moral  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (ver.  74,  75),  admit  the  same 
general  application,  which  we  have  already  vindicated  above  (ver. 
16,  54.)  The  language  finally  is  so  singly  tinctured  with  He- 
braisms, that  it  may  be  re-translated,  word  for  word,  into  Hebrew 
— a  circumstance,  which,  as  already  hinted,  makes  it  extremely 
probable  that  we  have  here  presented  to  us  family  memoirs,  which 
Luke  adopted  as  he  found  them.  As  such,  these  precious  narratives 
have  a  double  value,  because  they  throw  light  on  the  circle  of  ideas 
in  which  John  grew  up  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  made  familiar  with  these  by  conversation  and  pos- 
itive instruction,  as  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour  that  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  an  absolutely  free  development  from  within. 

Ver.  68,  69. — ^In  true  prophetic  iospiration  Zacharias  contem- 
plates, as  completed,  the  work  of  salvation,  which  appeared  now  in 
its  germ,  in  the  birth  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (for  which  rea- 
son the  Aorists  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Futures).^  His 
tmbelief  (ver.  20)  appears,  therefore,  here  transmuted  into  the 
most  assured  faith,  which  enabled  him  to  behold  unseen  things  as 
visibly  present.  (On  4  Qebg  tov  ^agariX,  the  God  of  Israel,  see  note 
on  ver.  16.  It  expresses  only  the  genuine  limitations  of  Scripture, 
such  as  were  recognized  by  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  The 
relation  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Lord  was  different  from  that  of  all 
other  nations.)  In  the  birth  of  his  son — whom  Zacharias,  how- 
ever, views  only  in  connexion  wifh  the  appearance  of  Christ — ^he 
sees  a  rich  visitation  of  Grod's  favour,  after  long  waiting  on  the  part 
of  the  pious.     {'EmoiceTrreaOcu  is  used  quite  'like  ini  in  the  Old  Tes- 

*  This  deacription  ill  accords  with  the  supposition  that  th0  Gospels  were  fabricated  in 
the  second  century,  and  fhlsoljr  ascribed  to  the  apostles;  for  at  that  time  the  Church  had 
acquired  so  little  external  splendour,  that  no  one  could  have  been  prompted  to  such  de- 
scriptions by  its  condition. 
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tament,  which  denotes  a  yisitation  for  punishment,  as  well  as  for  de- 
liverance [here  of  course  the  latter].  Avrpcaer/^,  redemption = twn^  see 
more  fuUy  on  the  idea  in  note  on  Matth,  xx,  28. — ^Ver.  76  plainly  for- 
bids our  thinking  of  political  deliverance  merely ;  but  that  Zacharias 
connected  external  blessings  with  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  is 
more  than  probable,  and,  regarding  the  work  of  the  Messiah  as  com^ 
pleted,  not  erroneously.)  In  sending  the  Messiah,  divine  grace  was 
revealed  as  both  saving  and  defending.  (K^po^  c(on]gict^^  horn  of 
scUvation  =  nj^*^  -j^jj,  Psalm  xviii  8,  is  used  here  with  reference  to 
passages  like  Psalm  cxxxiL  17,  where  we  read  of  the  "  horn  of  Davii" 
The  point  of  comparison  in  the  figure  is  the  power,  which  is  here 
conceived  as  protecting  the  godly,  and  punishing  enemies.) 

Ver.  70. — The  whole  matter  is  at  once  connected  with  the  rial- 
lowed  company  of  ancient  seers,  who  had  predicted  the  general  fact 
(the  redemption  of  the  people),  as  well  as  the  special  one,  that  a 
descendant  of  David  should  accomplish  it.  (Kadifg  iXdXffos  sc.  6 
eeS^y  as  Ood  spake,  etc.,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  previous  sen- 
tence.) The  prophets  ar^s^onceived  as  stretching  in  a  continuous 
succession  through  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  of  our  en- 
tire race.  The  result  of  their  prophecies  appeared  at  last  realized. 
('Att'  oidwoc,  i«  rov  cLUivogy  and  similar  forms  of  expression,  arc 
used  with  an  indefiniteness  which  must  be  more  precisely  deter- 
mined by  the  context.  They  always  require,  however,  that  the 
subject  spoken  of  should  be  carried  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period  [aZwv]  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  [See  Luke  i  2,  dn* 
dpx^."]  Here  the  context  indicates  a  reference  of  dn'  aUivog  to 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation — that  is,  to  Abraham  [ver.  73], 
unless  it  is  preferable  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  human 
race  itself,  since  the  earliest  advocates  of  righteousness  and  of  the 
fear  of  God  are  conceived  as  prophets.  [2  Peter  ii.  5  ;  Jude,  ver. 
14.]     See  more  fully  on  aUiv  in  note  on  Matth.  xii.  81.) 

Ver.  71. — After  the  intermediate  thought,  the  idea  of  the  salva- 
tion is  again  taken  up  from  ver.  69,  and  is  viewed,  first  of  all,  as  de- 
livemnce  from  enemies  (j^xfi^l,  fuaovfievoi).  In  these  words  the  po- 
litical view  of  the  Messiah^s  influence  appears  to  come  out  most 
definitely,  and  assuredly  it  is  here  not  to  be  altogether  rejected. 
Here,  as  in  ver.  47,  there  combined  itself  with  Zacharias'  view  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  contemplation  of  his  completed  work, 
in  which  the  outward  corresponds  to  the  inward,  as  will  be  the  case 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  that  very  glance  at  the  distant  future, 
shows  that  the  idea  of  enemies  is  to  be  taken  in  a  deeper  sense,  and 
includes  all  whose  life  was  under  the  influence  of  hostile  principles. 
Then,  too,  this  salvation  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Messiah's  work ; 
it  has  its  completion  in  the  serving  in  holiness  and  righteousness^ 
Xarpevciv  kv  dct^nfi  ical  diKoioawQ  (ver.  74),  and  thus  also  the  curripla 
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If  ixfipGv^  salvation  from  enemiesj  acquires  a  deeper  meaning^  since 
the  mere  freeing  from  the  dominion  of  the  Boftians  would  fail  tc 
confer  any  true  holiness  and  righteousness. 

Ver.  72,  78. — The  construction  proceeds  entirely  after  the  He- 
brew mode  (the  infinitives  fToifjaai,  fivqaSfivcu,  axe  "put  for  the  common 
form  eig  rb  'noir^ai  =  ibh  h^^jfV,  see  Winer's  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Idioms,  p.  256)  ;  notijaai  iksog^  to  perform  merctfj  etCjis 
evidently  not  added  as  something  different  from  the  auntf^la  (ver. 
71)  ;  but  merely  unfolds  it.  In  the  words :  noifjcai  IXeog  «.  r^X,,  it 
is  not  the  present  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  past.  By  the  present 
salvation,  mercy  was  to  be  shewn  also  to  the  fathers  in  the  past. 
(Uoieiv  ^keog  fierd  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  ^9  nen  htej  "to 
be  gracious  to  any  one'' — "  to  shew  favour."  Gen.  xxiv.  14.)  This 
thought  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  bring  out  the  spirituality  and  ^ 
depth  of  view  expressed  in  Zacharias'  conceptions  of  the  Messiah. 
The  work  of  the  Messiah  is  viewed  as  a  saving  one  to  the  whole  body 
of  their  forefathers,  since  in  him  first  they  all  recdly  received  salva- 
tion and  forgiveness,  which  they  had  believed  in  up  to  the  time  of 
his  manifestation.  The  deliverance  from  enemies  appears  here  to  be 
such  as  confers  benefits  on  the  dead  also ;  and  this  shews  clearly 
enough,  that  the  enmity* — salvation  from  which  is  celebrated — ^is  to 
be  viewed  as  essentially  deeper  in  its  character.  (The  reference  to 
the  covenant  and  oath  sworn  to  Abraham  is  put,  as  e^part  only,  for 
the  whole  of  the  revelations  and  promises  of  Gxd  to  the  forefathers. 
The  idea  of  the  divine  oath  [^ko^]  implies  something  inviolable, 
and  consequently,  now  fulfilled  by  the  faithful  God.  It  is  best  to 
construe  5pKov  also  with  fivrfoOrivcu  [see  Is.  Ixiii.  7 ;  Wisd.  of  SoL 
xviii.  22],  so  that  it  stands  parallel  with  diadrJKffg,) 

Ver.  74,  75. — ^Zacharias,  resuming  the  idea  of  the  ecrrrjplaia  the 
words :  ifc  x^^  ™^  Ijfii^  ^fMHv  jivodhrrag^  being  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  our  enemies^  now  adds  a  second  thought,  expressive  of  anew 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which  exhibits  itself  at  the 
present  time-^(t,  c,  according  to  the  prophetic  view  of  Zacharias, 
who  beheld  the  kingdom  of  God  already  complete) — ^viz.,  rf^/3wf 
hirgevuv  deC>  iv  dtn&njri  koL  dcKcuoavvQy  to  serve  Ood  without  fear  in 
holiness  and  rtghteotisness.  In  its  connexion  with  the  rov  dovvai  iffuv^ 
to  give  to  uSy  the  clause  marks  the  true  worship  of  God,  described 
in  it,  as  an  effect  and  a  gift  resulting  from  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  ene- 
mies, req>dring  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  64f>6^^  but  something 

*  To  apply  it  mertly  to  political  enemiee,  as  the  Romans,  is  inadmissible.  They  are 
not  indeed,  to  be  excluded  altogether ;  and  Zacharias  was  not  in  error,  in  anticipating 
aa  altered  political  condition  of  his  nation;  it  was  nothing  but  the  sin  of  the  Jews  that 
had  made  them  then  subject  to  the  Romans,  as  they  had  bAfore  been  to  the  Chaldean»^ 
tree  repentance  would  have  made  them  free  again. 
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newly  bestowed — ^never  before  realized.  The  words  are  parallel 
with  all  those  pastoges  of  the  prophets  which  connect  the  estab- 
lishment of  righteousness  with  the  appearance  of  the  MesiasL 
This  view  alone  is  in  agreement  with  what  follows  in  ver.  77,  where 
Zacharias  first  speaks  of  the  gifb  of  the  knowledge  of  deliverance, 
and  of  its  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  while  John  was 
to  awaken  the  feeling  of  need,  the  Saviour  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  holiness  and  righteousness  themselves,  and  the  Xarpela^ 
service  J  which  springs  from  them.  Aargeveiv  h  dai&niTi  mi  6ucaioavv\fy 
to  serve  in  hoUnesSj  etCy  may  be  appropriately  compared  with  npoa- 
Kwuv  tv  TTvevfiari  teal  dXrfiel^^  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  (John  iv. 
28),  which  also  stands  connected  with  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah. 
In  Ephes.  iv.  24,  both  terms  (J!>ai6rrr^  and  ducmoavvrj)  are  used,  just 
as  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  new  man  created  after  God.  (See  also 
1  Thess.  ii.  10  ;  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  two  terms  here  include  the  whole 
extent  of  true  piety.  Only,  oaiog  =  wh,  holy^  applies  rather 
to  the  pious  man's  relation  to  God  ;  StKoiog  =pn%  righteous j  to  his 
relation  to  his  fellows.^  ^Koioavvri^  righteousness,  is  here  conceived 
more  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  more  fully  on 
this  point  in  note  on  Bom.  iii.  21.)  In  the  concluding  words  of 
ver.  75,  trdaag  rag  ^fMipac  ^^v^  all  our  days,  a  more  earthly  concep- 
tion of  Messiah's  kingdom  seems  again  to  shew  itself,  since  its  glory 
is  limited  to  the  duration  of  life.  The  words  may,  however,  be 
viewed  as  a  simple  expression  of  the  indefinitely  protracted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah,  whose  kingdom  is  most  plainly 
designated  (in  ver.  33)  as  a  lasting  one.  (The  words  i%  {o%  are 
spurious  ;  they  were  added  as  explanatory  of  i}/u«5n) 

Yer.  76. — Zacharias  now  first  speaks  of  his  son,  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Saviour  as  his  prophet  and  forerunner.  (npo^ifriTc 
inploTov,  prophet  of  the  highest,  stands  in  contrast  with  vlbg  inplarcv^ 
Son  of  the  highest,  verse  82.  On  KoXelaBaif  see  note  on  Luke  i  35.) 
UporropeveaOai,  go  be/ore,  and  kroi\idaaL  idovg,  prepare  his  toaySy  de- 
scribe John's  work  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Old  Testament 
(See  Isa.  xL  3,  and  note  on  Matth.  iil  3.)  That  work  was  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  need,  the  satisfying  of  which  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Saviour  himself.  The  words:  npo  Trpoaci^ov 
Kvplou,  beforr  the  /ace  of  the  Lord,  contain  again,  as  in  verse  43,  an 
intimation  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  we  are 
also  led  tj  the  actions  ascribed,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  him  in 
the  following  words.  The  extent  and  clearness  of  Zacharias'  views 
respecting  the  mystery  of  the  manifestation  of  God  to  mankind, 
cannot  be  further  determined.    Probably  the  stream  of  divine  light 

*  See  Folylntu  (zxiit  10,  8),  who  thus  characterizes  these  lelationa :  rd  fth^  wpdi 
rode  dvBpovovt  dUaui,  rd  di  irpdc  roOf  (^eodc  &aia. 
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which  poured  through  his  soul  at  this  sacred  moment,  bore  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  everyday  knowledge. 

Ver.  77. — ^Zacharias  proceeds  to  describe  the  labours  of  John, 
using  the  same  construction  as  above,  verse  74,  ff.  The  yvwatf 
aomjp/ac,  knowledge  of  salvation,  is  specified  as  the  object  of  his 
preparatory  labours.  The  Lord  himself  gives  the  salvation  (verse 
71),  John  awakens  the  perception  of  its  necessity.  (The  special 
connexion  of  this  yvwoig  with  the  Aa^  eeov,  appears  here  as  in  verse 
68.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  how  the  following  clause  :  h/  wf>iau 
dfiopruiv,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  should  be  connected.  The  salva- 
tion itself  consists  in  this,  and,  as  a  divine  act  (Psalm  xlix.  8,  9), 
it  can  proceed  only  from  God.  (The  clause  is  best  completed  thus, 
aarrrpCag  h  dff>eaei  dfiopriciv  ovewyf ,  salvation  consisting  in  the  remis^ 
wm  of  sins.)  The  forgiveness  of  sin  appears  here,  consequently, 
as  the  grand  prerogative  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
lacking  to  the  Old  Testament  economy.  (Comp.  Jer.  xxxi,  83-34) 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  could  not  effect  an  inward,  es- 
sential remission,  but  merely  KoBap&rqg  rffg  aapKdg,  purifying  of  the 
Aesh  (Heb.  ix.  13),  inasmuch  as  they  restored  its  interrupted  rela- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  Sin  itself  remained  imder 
divine  suflFerance.  (See  note  on  Rom.  iii.  25.)  But  in  the  New 
Testament  essential  forgiveness  was  bestowed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  actual  removal  of  the  consequences  of  sin ;  on  the  other,  by 
the  implanting  in  man  of  a  new,  higher  life — that  of  holiness  and 
righteousness.  The  purity  of  Zacharias'  views  of  the  Messiah  is 
here  strikingly  evident ;  and  hence  we  must  fi-om  this  passage, 
gather  a  more  precise  meaning  for  the  previous  indefinite  expres- 
sions, if  we  wish  to  interpret  the  speaker  by  himself. 

Ver.  78. — The  sending  of  the  sin-destroyer  is  now  set  forth  as 
the  effluence  of  God's  mercy  (just  as  in  John  iii.  16),  and  thus 
Zacharias  is  led  back  to  the  Saviour  himself ;  so  that  the  view  of 
his  son  merges,  as  it  were,  in  the  wider,  grander  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  just  as  John  himself  modestly  withdraws  behind  the 
Saviour  (John  iii.  30),  as  the  morning  star  fades  before  the  rising 
gun.  (l7rAi£y%vo  =  dnijq'i  frequently  in  the  LXX.,  thence  (wAay- 
Xvl^eaSai.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  lower  organs  below  the 
heart  being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  purely  sympathetic  emo- 
tions ;  but  especially  the  womb  [dh^,  tUerus],  which,  as  the 
oi^gan  of  maternity,  was  put  for  mother's  love.  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  term  appears  to  denote  the  lowest  grade  of  love,  as 
if  it  were  purely  physical  love.  But,  because  this  shews  itself  to 
be^  at  the  same  time,  the  most  immediate  and  the  strongest,  it  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  love  of  God,  in  order  to  express  its  essential 
and  immediate  nature,  of  which  maternal  love  is  but  a  faint  image. 
The  addition  of  iXiiwg,  mercy,  defines  the  divine  love  more  precisely 
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101)6  sucli  as  IB  directed  towards  the  miserable — ^the  unfortunate.) 
As  the  effect  of  the  divine  compassion,  Zacharias  now  brings  for- 
ward the  appearance  (see  note  on  hrKnchrreaeai,  verse  68)  of  the 
dvaroXij  i^  v^ovf,  day-spring  from  on  high.  The  terms  inuftdvcu,  to 
give  light  J  and  narevOvvcu,  to  guide^  used  in  the  following  verse,  shew 
that  the  Messiah  is  called  a  daj-spring  as  being  the  light  of  men, 
^wf  Tcjv  dvOpdnuiv,  In  itself,  the  term  might  be  appropriately  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  hts^ ,  shoot^  according  to  passages  such  as 
Isa.  iv.  2  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  Zech.  iii.  8  ;  vL  12  (where  the  LXX.  trans- 
late it  by  dvaToXrj),  but  that  the  word  hTut>av(u  following  it,  seems 
to  make  the  former  view  preferable.  The  rising,  namely,  is  put  for 
the  rising  sun  itself  (Mai.  iv.  2),  which  gives  light  to  the  wanderers, 
and  shews  them  the  right  way.  The  addition  of  i^  vipov^,  from  on 
high,  marks  the  phenomenon  as  a  heavenly  one,  descending  hither 
firom  a  higher  system.    ("TV^of  =  bhnte.) 

Ver.  79. — ^In  these  concluding  words  there  is  reference  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  (particularly  Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Ix.  1),  in  which 
the  Saviour  is  described  as  the  light  of  a  world  shut  up  in  the  night 
of  ignorance  and  alienation  from  God.  (See  Matth.  iv.  16.)  The 
expression :  iv  aiu^  Savdrov  koB^iuvol^  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Hebrew  tx^p^^  YVk%  ^vd\  Isa.  ix.  1.  (On  ^.w^*,  see  note  on  Matth. 
iv.  16.)  Lastly,  restoration  to  the  way  of  peace  is  described  as  the 
result  of  the  enlightening  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  ('Oddf 
elpirjvfig,  way  of  peace,  denotes  that  walk,  that  course  of  lift,  which 
is  carried  on  with  inward  peace,  and  leads  thither  as  its  final  aim. 
This  presupposes  the  absence  of  peace  in  those  that  sit  in  darkness.) 

Ver.  80. — ^A  concluding  formula,  which  depicts,  in  its  general 
features,  the  physical  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  Baptist,  and 
speaks  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  public  appearance,  con- 
cludes the  family  history  of  Zacharias.  A  similar  formula  closes 
likewise  the  family  history  of  Mary  (ii.  40,  52),  which  may  indicate, 
perhaps,  that  both  memoirs  are  by  the  same  author.  The  words  : 
fp^  iv  ToXg  ipTJfUH^,  he  was  in  the  deserts,  refer  to  i.  15,  and  denote 
the  Nazarite  character  of  the  Baptist's  life.  {'Eprffioc  =  na-no,  does 
not  mean  strictly  a  desert,  but  still  a  comparatively  uninhabited 
tract  of  country.  The  solitude  of  his  early  life  seems  intended  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  dvdSei^ig,  shewing,  as  the  formal  opening  of  his 
o£5icial  labours  as  a  prophet.    On  dvadeticvvfu,  see  note  on  Luke  x.  1.) 

§  6.  Birth,  Circumcision,  and  Presentation  op  Jesqs  in  thk 

Temple. 

(Luke  ii.  1-40.) 

A  few  months  after  the  birth  of  John,  Jesus  was  also  bonu 
The  Evangelist  first  narrates  how,  by  the  leading  of  Providence,  an 
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external  political  circmnstance  was  made  the  occasion  of  Mary's 
joomeying  from  Nazareth;  her  usual  dwelling-place  (Luke  i.  56);  to 
Bethlehem,  the  original  residence  of  her  &jxnly^  where;  agreeably  to 
the  prophecies,  the  Messiah  was  then  bom.  (See  note  on  Matth.  iL 
6.)  A  decree  of  the  heathen  emperor  Augustus  brought  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  to  the  city  of  David,  to  shew  that  ^^  the  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  tumeth 
it  whithersoever  he  will."     (Prov.  xxi.  1.) 

Ver.  1. — ^The  previous  verse  gave  by  anticipation,  and  only  briefly, 
some  notices  about  the  Baptist.  The  words  iv  hcdvaig  ijfiipaig,  in 
those  daySy  refer,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  John's  birth  detailed 
in  the  former  chapter.  The  passage  contains  some  not  inconsidera- 
ble historical  difficulties,  which  have  been  employed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  mythical  interpretation,  to  demonstrate  theunhistorical 
character  of  Luke's  Gospel.  However,  Savigmfs  investigations  ii^to 
the  Roman  taxation,  contained  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fur  geschichtliche 
Jtechtswisaenachafty  B.  vL,  have  shewn  that  Augustus  did,  in  £su;t,  con- 
template the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  taxation  throughout 
the  whole  Soman  empire — a  fact  which  had  long  been  doubted.  (lAv, 
epit.  lib.  134 ;  Dio,  Cass.,  liii  22 ;  Isidor.  orig.,  v.  36 ;  Cassidor, 
iii  52 ;  SuidaSj  s.  v.,  dTroypo^.)  That  this  undertakiDg  was  ex- 
tended to  Palestine,  too,  though  not  at  that  time  a  Roman  province, 
IB  divested  of  all  that  appears  strange,  if  we  take  the  dnoypatpfj  to 
mean  the  mere  registering  of  the  landed  estates,  and  not  an  assess- 
ment of  property — ^the  proper  term  for  which  is  dnorlfiTjoig.  The 
emperor  might  well  take  the  liberty  of  making  such  a  register,  con- 
sidering the  dependence  of  the  Jewish  kings  on  him,  a  dependence 
so  great  that  the  Jews  had,  along  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Herod,  to  take  one  to  the  emperor.  (See  Tholuck's  GlaubTmrdig- 
keit  der  evangelischen  Geschichte,  S.  191.) 

Ver.  2. — The  words  of  ver.  2,  which  seem  to  fix  the  enrolment 
with  greater  historical  precision,  are  still  more  difficult,  since  the 
most  obvious  meaning  does  not  agree  with  the  accounts  of  historians ; 
for  the  Kvp^iog^  {Quirinus)  here  spoken  of  was  proconsul  of  Syria 
at  a  much  later  period,  since,  about  the  close  of  Herod's  life,  Sentivs 
Saiuminus,  after  him,  QuinctUius  VaruSy  and  not  till  after  both  of 
them,  Pvblius  Svlpidus  Quirintis,  were  respectively  invested  with 
this  dignity.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  18 ;  Tacit,  annal.,  iii.  68.)  If,  there- 
fore, the  census  were  meant,  which,  according  to  Joseph,  xviii.  i.  1, 
'was  made  by  Quirinus  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  birth  of  Jesus 
would  have  to  be  placed  ten  years  later — ^whereby  the  whole  chrono- 

*  Josephns  (Ant.  xviiL  1,  1)  saTS  of  bim :  Kvpi^io^  di,  rOv  dc  t^  pavT^v  awayofih^av 
dv^p,  rac  re  dAAiif  upx^  hnrereXeKdc,  Koi  did  naaov  66evaac  c^  icdl  ^varoc  yevMai^  rd 
Tm  «AAa  omuan  ^yof ,  ffdv  dXiyoic  M  Ivpiac  vapvpff  imb  Kaiaaooc  SiKaioAorti^  roO  iSvavf 
direcTaXfuvoi,  Kol  Tt/niri^c  tuv  aictuv  yevricofievog. 
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logy  would  be  thrown  into  confusion.**  According  to  both  Matthew 
(iL  1, 19)  and  Luke  (i.  5,  compared  with  iii  1,  28),  the  Saviour  was 
bom  during  the  reign  of  Herod ;  a  census,  consequently,  under  this 
monarch  could  have  been  carried  into  effect  only  by  the  proconsul 
Sentius  Satuminus,  to  whom,  indeed,  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  19) 
assigns  it,  without  any  historical  confirmation,  but  probably  by  con- 
jecture only.  From  this  passage  we  cannot  so  much  as  conclude 
that  there  was  a  different  reading  in  the  MSS.  used  by  Tertullian. 
But  even  if  there  were,  it  would  have  no  value,  since  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  correction  of  the  original  text  As  the  common  text  has 
been  so  perfectly  established  by  the  critical  authorities,  none  of  the 
conjectures  that  have  been  hazarded  can  obtain  any  sanction.  Some 
have  wished  to  insert  Trpo  rijg  between  TrpcSr^  and  iffyefiovevovrog  k.  t.  A., 
so  that  the  sense  would  be :  ^Hhis  taxing  took  place  before  that 
(well-known  one)  under  the  proconsul  Quirinus/'  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  read  aMj  instead  of  ovn/,  which  would  give  this  meaning  : 
"  the  taxing  itself  (the  taxation  proper y  the  real  carrying  out  of  the 
assessment  in  contradistinction  from  the  preparatory  registration)  did 
not  take  place  till  under  the  proconsulate  of  Quirinus.''  The  change 
of  an  accent  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  change  in  the  text,  since  the 
oldest  MSS.  are  written  without  accents.t  We  may  also  take  Trpdnj 
for  nporipa  (as  John  L  SO ;  xv.  18)  in  the  sense,  "  this  taxing  took 
place  before  the  proconsulate  of  Quirinus.'^  Tet  I  do  not  deny,  that 
the  observations,  by  which  Tholiichy  in  his  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der 
evang.  Gesch.,  S.  182,  endeavours  to  defend  this  explanation,  are  not 

*  With  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  this  passag^e,  on  account  of  its  internal 
uncertainty,  cannot  well  be  used  to  determine  the  year.  Besides  the  star  (see  note  on 
Matth.  ii.  2),  the  death  of  Eerod^  before  the  end  of  whose  reign  Christ  was  bom,  contributeB 
to  the  determining  of  this  date.  He  died  according  to  Josephus  (Ant  xviL  9,  8),  shortly 
after  the  insurrection  of  a  certain  Matthias.  Herod  had  him  and  forty  companions  burnt 
on  a  night,  in  which  there  occurred  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  the  Passover.  This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  March.  A.U.G. 
760;  and  as  there  were  no  eclipses  visible  m  Palestine  for  some  years  either  before  or 
after,  Christ  must  have  been  bom  before  A.lJ.0.  '260.  His  birth,  then,  falls  in  a  time  tf 
universal  peaoe^  on  which  the  others  lay  so  much  stress.  In  A.tj.C.  T46,  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  shut  on  the  return  of  Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  it  was  not  opened  again  tilh 
A.n.0.  752,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the  Parthia^^s.  See  Jo,  Kepler^  liber  de  J.  Ghr. 
vera  anno  natalitio.  Franc£  1606,  4 ;  Wurm^s  astron.  Beitrage  zur  Bestimmung  dee  Ge- 
burtqahres  Jesu  in  BengeTs  Archiv.,  B.  iL  St  1 ;  and  further,  the  dissertation  on  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  KleiJbefa  Stud.,  B.  i.,  H.  i.,  S.  60,  ffl  (Jesus  cannot  have  been  bom 
later  than  the  beginning  of  March,  4710  of  the  Julian  period — i.  e.,  the  year  of  Herod's 
death,  A.U.G.  750),  and  the  supplement,  «&.,  H.  iL,  S.  208,  ff.  With  respect  to  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  the  ancient  Alexandrine  church,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinoa, 
assigned  it  to  the  20th  May  (26th  Pachon);  while  in  the  Western  church,  the  25tb  of 
December  was  fixed  for  it 

t  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Luke  directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Saviour  was  bom  preoisely  at  the  moment  when  the  first  preparatory 
steps  ware  taken  to  strip  Israel  of  its  iadependonoe.  and  make  it  tributary  to  the  Romans. 
-IB 
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quite  satifl&ctoiy  to  me ;  (see  Winer^s  Grammar  of  the  New  Test* 
ament  Idioms,  p.  198)  ;  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me  harsh  to  take 
npdrrq  ^efiavevovro^  for  npd  rov  ifyqioveOuv^  although  the  LXX.  have 
a  kindred  construction  in  Jer.  xxix.  2.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Tholuck, 
in  his  masterly  treatment  of  this  passage,  has  clearly  proved,  in 
answer  to  Strauss,  that,  even  supposing  all  the  difficidties  in  it 
should  not  he  solved,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  thence  against  the 
ciedihility  of  Luke,  who  everywhere  shows  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Jewish  and  Roman  history,  and,  in  particular,  with 
that  first  complete  census  under  Quirinus.  (Compare  Acts  v.  87 
with  Joseph,  Ant.  xviil  1, 1.)  If,  on  the  most  accurate  historical 
inquiry,  Luke's  main  assertion,  so  long  doubted,  that  a  taxing  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire  took  place  under  Augustus,  is  confirmed^ 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  minor  circumstance  he  mentions  will  also 
prove  correct. 

Ver.  3. — That  the  families  had  to  go  to  their  ovm  cities^  either 
was  the  result  of  the  state  policy  of  the  Romans,  who  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  custom,  or  more  strictly  that  the  regis- 
tering, though  made  in  accordance  with  a  Roman  edict,  was  executed 
by  the  Jewish  kings,  according  to  Jewish  forms.  Mary's  accom- 
panying her  husband  was  not  from  any  legal  necessity  (the  Roman 
law  would  indeed  have  required  it :  Dion.  HaUc.  Ant.  iv.  15)  but, 
as  shown  by  the  words  ovaxi  iyicvoiy  because  Joseph  was  unwilling  to 
leave  her  in  her  pregnancy. 

Ver.  4,  5. — The  fact  that  Mary  too  went  to  Bethlehem,  is  ex- 
plained also  on  the  supposition  of  her  being  an  heiress,  and  possess- 
ing landed  property  in  Bethlehem.  ^See  note  on  Matth.  i  1.)  As 
in  journeying  to  Jerusalem^  so  in  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  the  term 
ivaPaivetv  =  n^y,  go  up,  has  the  secondary  signification,  implying  to 
go  up  to  what  is  elevated  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view. 
(See  Geseniua  in  the  Lexicon,  s.  v.)  Mary's  being  called  fieiivfjarev' 
fdvriy  ver.  5,  is  explained  by  Matth.  i.  25. 

Yer.  6,  7. — In  Bethlehem,  whither  the  taxing  had  brought 
them^  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world — in  the  deep- 
est seclusion.  ('ETrATjo^erav  al  ^fiepcu  rov  reKeXv  abrrjfv,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  nn^V  n^;  ^vb»^  See  Gen.  xxv.  24 ;  Luke  ii 
21.)  As  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn  {KardXvfjLa  =  ^evodoxeiov),  she 
laid  the  infant  down  in  the  ^(^tv^,  manger.  (See  ver.  12, 16.)  This 
indicates  that  it  was  a  stable  which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was 
obliged  to  choose  for  her  resting-place,  as  the  house  was  occupied. 
Ancient  tradition  speaks  of  a  aTTrfkcuov,  cave,  as  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  bom.  They  were  frequently  used,  in  mountainous  districts,  as 
folds  for  flocks.  As  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Justin  Martyr  (diaL 
c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  p.  804),  and  Origen  (contra  Gels.  I.,  xi.  8),  and  is  in 
no  way  improbable  in  itself,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  es- 
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tablished.  (On  Trpuyr&roicog,  see  note  on  Matth.  i.  25.  :LTrapyav6c}^  to 
wrap  in  swaddling  dotheSy  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  ver.  12.) 

Ver.  8,  9. — The  communication  of  the  news  of  what  took  place 
in  the  sacred  night  is  again  limited  to  the  humble  unknown  circle 
of  a  few  shepherd  families — ^to  whom  this  very  cave,  which  our  Lord 
chose  for  his  first  dwelling,  might  belong.  The  unostentatious  cha- 
racter which  adorns  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  is  manifest  in  this 
feature  also.  The  shepherds  were,  doubtless,  like  Simeon,  ver.  25, 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  the  angel  announced  to  their 
desire  the  fulfilment  of  all  God's  promises  in  Christ.  Although  ideas 
of  the  Messiah  were  spread  through  the  whole  nation,  yet  the  sacred 
Scriptures  make  a  distinction  between  the  rude,  carnal  expectations 
of  the  mass,  and  the  hopes  of  the  few  nobler  spirits,  which  were 
founded  on  a  deep-felt  rel%iou8  and  moral  need.  ('AypavAio),  to  re-- 
main  in  the  open  fields  particularly  by  night.  In  the  words  &yyeh)g 
iniaTti,  the  idea  of  something  sudden  and  unexpected  in  the  appear- 
ance is  conveyed.  Ad|a  icvpiov  =  njn^  i^a^,  the  radiant  Ught,  which 
is  imagined  as  floating  round  all  heavenly  appearances. 

Ver.  10, 11. — ^We  must  explain  the  contents  of  the  angel's  an- 
nouncement by  the  previous  more  definite  passages.  (See  L  17,  82, 
88,  74,  75,  78.)  As  the  idea  of  the  remission  of  sins  is  involved  in 
the  (TcjTjJp,  Saviour  (ver.  78),  so  icvpcogy  Lordy  implies  the  divine  dig- 
nity of  the  Sin-destroyer.    (On  Aa6f ,  see  note  on  Luke  i.  68.) 

Ver.  12. — The  angel,  of  his  own  accord,  gives  to  the  believing 
shepherds  a  sign  (oijfielov,  n^n),  which  is  not  in  itself  necessarily 
a  miraculous  one.  Still  we  may  lay  the  stress  on  evprjoBTB,  ye 
shall  Jlndy  to  which  dvevgov,  they  found,  answers  in  ver.  16.  In 
that  case  we  need  seek  no  external  circumstances  by  which  the 
shepherds  were  guided  to  look  for  the  child  just  where  he  was  ;  a 
secret  spiritual  influence  guided  them  to  the  right  place  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

Ver.  18. — This  representative  of  the  heavenly  world,  who  com- 
municated the  joyful  intelligence,  was  suddenly  joined  {^alpifrig 
t/tvsTo  =  hrioTTi,  ver.  9)  by  a  heavenly  host  (arparia  ovpovtof ,  = 
fi'^iQ^n  ttas),  transferring  the  employments  of  their  higher  existence 
to  this  poor  earth,  which  so  rarely  echoes  with  the  pure  praise  of  Qod. 
In  this  appearance  there  is  prefigured  the  full  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  which  secures  the  perfect  union  of  things  heavenly 
and  earthly. 

Ver.  14. — ^It  is  from  this  import  of  the  angel's  appearance,  and 
its  relation  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  words  of  the  angelic 
song  of  praise  are  to  be  explained.  Since  all  that  was  desired  was 
restored  by  the  Messiah,  and  his  work  is  contemplated  as  complete, 
it  is  more  suitable  to  supply  iarl,  is,  than  ^ort.),  let  there  be,  which, 
latter  gives  to  the  words  the  form  of  a  wish.    On  this  the  division 
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of  the  Tf  ords  depends.  If  we  put  a  period  after  66^  tv  inplaroig  GeqS, 
glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  supply  l(nU 
isj  and  een-o),  let  there  be,  would  be  preferable,  which  would  make 
the  words  more  evidently  an  expression  of  thankful  joy  ;  but  then, 
lar<»>  must  be  supplied  for  the  latter  part  also  ;  and  thus  the  thought 
would  assume  the  form  of  a  kind  wish  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  fdture, 
while  it  is  infinitely  more  significant  to  take  it  as  an  enthusiastic 
announcement  of  what  is  present  in  the  Messiah.  Accordingly  that 
division  is  undoubtedly  preferable  which  places  a  period  after  y^^*, 
earth  ;  so  that  the  thought  is  this  :  "  G-od  is  now  glorified,  as  in 
heaven  (iv  v^iaroig  =  e^-wa  in  contrast  with  hrl  rijg  yrjg),  so  on 
earth."  The  words  then  prominently  point  out  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Christ's  work  ;  He  makes  earth  heaven,  and  transplants 
hither  the  essence  of  heaven,  thus  fulfilling  his  own  prayer : 
*'  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth."  In  the  language  of 
enthusiasm,  the  plant  of  G-od's  Idngdom  is  represented  in  its  matu- 
rity. According  to  this  division,  eifw/v^,  peace,  is  connected  with 
what  follows,  and  we  must  necessarily  read  evdoiclag,  so  that  the 
whole  forms  but  two  parts.*  The  thought  of  the  second  half  thus 
connects  itself  very  naturally  with  the  subject  of  the  first.  As  the 
true  glory  of  God  (which  results  from  the  recovery  of  the  lost)  is  re- 
stored by  the  Messiah,  so  also  is  peace  restored  on  this  earth  accus- 
tomed to  war,  both  externally  and  internally,  and  the  dvBpGmoi  d^g, 
men  of  torath,  are  transformed  into  avS^cmoL  evdonlag,  men  of  good 
wHL  The  critical  authorities  are  certainly  much  more  in  favour  of 
the  reading  evSoicla  (only  Codd.  A.D.,  some  translations,  and  sev- 
eral fathers  defend  the  reading  evdoKiag)  ;  still  an  erroneous  punctu- 
ation of  the  first  half  might  so  easily  make  an  alteration  appear 
necessary  in  the  second,  that  the  origin  of  the  reading  evdoda  is,  in 
that  way,  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  If  there  existed  a  further 
misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  the  words  as  a  lively  announce- 
ment of  the  present,  and  1<jt<o  was  supplied,  then  the  tripartite  di- 
vision appeared  the  easier,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  incongruous  for 
men  to  be  called  dvOpomot  evdoKtag  before  the  Saviour  had  finished 
his  work  and  exercised  his  influence.  The  song  of  p^ise  is  more 
spirited  and  profound,  if  we  take  it  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  and 
not  as  a  wish,  but  as  an  announcement  of  grace  bestowed.  Besides, 
with  the  threefold  division,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  tautology  in 
irrl  yijg  etgrjvrj,  peace  on  earth,  and  iv  dvOpdnoig  ebdoda,  good  mill  to 
men;  in  that  case  we  must  interpret  elp^,  very  superficially, 
o£  external  peace  merely  in  the  relations  of  men  among  one  another ; 
evSoKla  =  1  ^»^,of  men's  relation  to  God.f 

^  The  preponderance  of  reasons  still  Boems  to  me  to  be  in  fayoar  of  those  who  divide 
the  angelic  song  into  two  parts.  Hen  such  as  Bega,  Mill,  Bengd,  NoeaeU,  Uarus^  likewise 
Tievredthe  passage  in  this  light. 

f  Agaiimi  this  twofold  division  is  the  nnhebraistio  omission  of  Koi  before  clonv^    Th« 
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Ver.  15-17. — ^The  heavenly  ones  returned  to  their  heavenly  abode 
— ^the  men  went  to  Bethlehem,  found  what  was  foretold,  and  made 
known  what  they  had  witnessed  to  the  circle  of  like-minded  friends 
(vep.  18)  ;  for,  that  the  angels'  words  did  not  belong  to  the  multi- 
tude, was  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
(On  l>7Jita,  see  note  on  Luke  i.  87.  Aiayvc^i^o)  =  diwlgo  scil.  ra  negi 
Tov  fkfjfiaTog.) 

Ver.  18-20. — Those  who  heard  the  glorious  intelligence  were 
amazed ;  the  shepherds  praised  God,  l^e  the  angels  (ver.  13), 
and  with  child-like  faith  viewed  what  they  had  seen  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  which  was  foretold,  trusting  to  the  accounts  of  the 
mother  ;  but  Mary  thankfully  received  this  homage  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  her  faith,  (ivvrripeiv  implies  rather  active  remembrance  ; 
avfifidXXeiv  kv  rg  koj^Ujl^  denotes  reflection  with  pleasurable  emotion 
and  interest.  In  ver.  51,  tv  t$  ico^xJifis  connected  immediately  with 
dierr^gu  ;  and  thus  both  the  actions  of  the  memory  and  of  the  heart 
are  combined  in  one  expression.) 

Ver.  21. — Agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xii.  8)  the  circum- 
cision of  the  child  was  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  and,  at  the 
same  time  the  name  of  Jesus  was  given  to  him,  as  the  angel  had 
commanded  (i.  81).  The  Son  of  God — the  pure  and  the  purifier- 
was  in  all  things  made  under  the  law  (GaL  iv.  4);  and  as  he  ap- 
peared even  iv  b^ioui^ri  oagKog  dfjutgrlag,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
Jlesh  (Rom.  viii  8),  the  Father  called  him  to  undergo  drcumcisioD 
also,  as  the  symbol  of  purification  from  the  aap^  dfMgria^^  sinful 
flesh.  In  all  respects  {icara  ndvra,  Heb.  it  17)  he  was  made  like  his 
brethren,  yet  without  sin.  (Heb.  iv.  15.)  This  divine  arrangement 
had,  in  the  first  place,  a  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  In 
order  to  save  those  that  were  under  the  law  (GaL  iv.  5),  he  himself 
descended  into  all  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and  with  toil  as- 
cended the  steps  which  the  Father  himself  had  appointed.  It  had 
a  relation  to  his  person  also.  Participation  in  the  cleansing  rites  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  an  unmean- 
ing action  for  appearance'  sake,  but  one  of  esseiitial  import.  Holy, 
pure,  and  perfect  in  his  divine  nature,  he  shared  in  his  human 
nature  our  common  infirmity.  He  was  OvijTbg  aapKl^  mortal  in 
respect  to  the  flesh  (1  Peter  iii.  18),  and  the  temple  of  his  body 
was  only  gradually  spiritualized  to  d(l)Oap(jiay  incorruptibleness^ 
by  the  indwelling  of  the  heavenly  Spirit.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xvii. 
1,  ff.)  The  circumcision,  therefore,  the  participation  in  the  purifi- 
cation (ver.  22),  in  the  baptism  of  John,  and  in  all  the  sacrifices  ia 
the  temple,  were  proofs  that  the  Saviour  declared  them  to  be  divine 

triple  division  is  perhaps  simpler.  The  angels  thus  rejoice,  1.  That  in  heoMn  God  ia 
honored  for  the  work  of  redemption  begun ;  2.  That  on  earth  a  kingdom  of  peaoe  is  eft- 
tabliahed  destined  to  terminate  strife;  3.  ThaX  between  heaven  and  earth  such  reUtios* 
MO  se-established  that  God  oan  look  approvinglj  on  men. — ^[B. 
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institations,  and  by  taking  part  in  them,  placed  himself,  in  one  ele- 
ment of  hifi  being,  on  an  equality  with  Ids  brethren.  True,  there 
was  no  absolute  necessity  of  this  method  of  bodily  perfection  to  the 
Saviour  (see  note  on  Matth.  iii  15  npinav  i&nv  ^fuv\  as  there  was 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  in  whose  case  the 
omission  of  circumcision  would  have  occasioned  their  being  cut  off 
finom  among  the  people.  But  the  harmony  of  Qod's  scheme  of  sal- 
vation required  just  this  form  of  development  in  his  human  life ; 
agreeably  to  which,  by  means  of  this  sacred  act,  which  in  all  Israel- 
ites formed  and  strengthened  the  bond  of  the  covenant  with  GK)d, 
he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  order  that,  after  he  had  attained  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  higher  nature,  he  might  raise  the  whole  community,  to  which 
he  was  so  variously  related,  to  his  own  higher  sphere  of  life. 

Ver.  22. — The  participation  in  the  itaBa^a}i6^^  purification^  is  ex- 
plained on  a  similar  principle.  The  woman  was  obliged,  according 
to  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xii  1),  to  remain  at  home  as  imclean  for 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  for  eighty  after  the  birth  of 
a  girl,  and  then  to  purify  herself  by  an  offering.  The  period  was 
much  too  long  for  sanatory  purposes — the  ordinance  had  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  import.  It  kept  alive  a  consciousness  of  sin, 
which,  from  the  first,,  displayed  itself  so  prominently  in  the  sexual 
relations  {Qen,  iii.  10, 16),  and  directed  her  view,  through  the  offer- 
ing that  followed,  to  the  coming  deliverance  from  all  impurity. 

(The  reading  airov  is  remarkable  ;  for  although  it  is  certain  that 
avr^  is  an  alteration,  which  arose  from  narrow  doctrinal  views, 
smce  KoSa^ofid^  did  not  seem  to  be  required  for  the  acm/jg ;  yet 
we  cannot  imagine  that  any  one  would  have  altered  the  text  to 
airrw.  With  the  exception  of  Cod.  D.,  it  has  only  some  Codd.  of 
inferior  authority  in  its  favour ;  still  it  is  a  question,  whether  the 
reading  ovrov  is  not  preferable  to  the  common  one  avrwv.) 

Ver.  23. — According  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  (Exod» 
xiiL  2),  every  first-born  (-^^sji  =  bti'j  -w^  =  diavoXyov  ii^rgav^  if  a 
male,  was  holy  to  the  Lord  (tvi)}  dyioc,  sacer^  signifies  primarily  only 
what  is  separated  from  that  which  is  profane,  and  destined  for  sacred 
use.)  But  as  according  to  Numb.  iii.  12,  18,  the  Lord  had  taken 
the  tribe  of  Levi  for  himself,  instead  of  all  the  first-bom,  the  first- 
bom  sons  had  indeed  to  be  presented  before  the  Lord  {napcunijacu  = 
^21'?)  9  AS  a  symbolical  act  of  consecration,  of  surrendering  for  his 
service  ;  but  they  could  be  redeemed  for  five  shekels.  (Num.  xviii. 
15,  16.)  Jesus  was  thus  redeemed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
law,  from  service  in  the  earthly  tabernacle,  that  he  might  build  a 
greater,  a  more  perfect  tabernacle.  (Heb.  ix.  11.) 

Ver.  24. — The  offering  had  inmiediate  reference  to  the  woman 
(Lev.  xiL  8),  with  whom,  however,  the  child  was  regarded  as  one. 

You  L— 16 
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The  drcmnstance  that  Mary  offered  doves,  is  a  proof  that  she  was' 
poor — ^the  rich  presented  a  lamb.  Nevertheless,  she  may  have  pos- 
sessed some  small  plots  of  ground  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  ;  for 
the  regulation  of  bringing  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  as  an  offering,  for 
purification,  applied  only  to  the  rich,  strictly  so  called.  (Lev.  xii  6,) 

Ver.  26. — The  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh 
confirmation  of  Mary's  faith,  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  certain 
man,  Simeon  by  name,  uttered  words  prophetic  of  the  child's  im- 
portance. Simeon's  personal  history  is  not  known  ;  for  the  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  father  to  Gramaliel  (Acts  v.  34),  and  son  of  Hillel, 
is  extremely  improbable.  The  indefiiiite  expression  dvSpcmdg  rtf,  a 
certain  man^  indicates  rather  that  he  belonged  to  the  lower  ranks, 
in  which  the  deeper  religious  life  appears  to  have  concentrated  itself 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Simeon,  like  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  (I  6), 
is  called  dUcaioq,  righteous,  which  denotes  the  external  legal  aspect 
of  his  life  ;  while  evXafirfgy  piotiSj  akin  to  Satog  (i  76),  denotes  rather 
the  internal  aspect,  the  disposition  towards  Qod ;  but,  of  course, 
in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  form  of  piety,  since  piety  is 
equivalent  to  fear  of  God.  His  religious  life  is  characterized  most 
definitely  by  the  words  :  npogSexifievog  napdKXjqaiv  rov  'lopaiJA,*  wait^ 
ingfor  the  consolation  of  Israely  which  are  akin  to  the  following 
phrase ;  npogdexSfievog  XvrptMTtv,  awaiting  redemption  (verse  38), 
The  latter  expression  regards  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  misery 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ;  while  the  former  specifies  the 
consolation  afforded  by  it.  Both  are  included  in  the  phase,  npog- 
dixeaOcu  r^  (kunXeiav  rov  Beov,  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

(With  respect  to  napduckipigf  it  is  only  in  this  passage  that  it  is 
used  for  the  concrete  napdKkijTog.  UapdKXip-og  =  diijtt,  in  Babbinical 
writers,  though  ts-'^jgns  or  k^'^j?^  is  also  found  in  them,  occurs  fre- 
quently, but  in  the  New  Testament  principally  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
[John  xiv.  16,  26  ;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  7] ;  yet  of  Christ  also  in  1  John  ii. 
1,  although  in  a  modified  sense.  The  term  as  here  used  of  the 
Messiah,  has  a  reference  to  the  suffering  state  of  the  people,  which 
is  conceived  to  be  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.)  This 
pious  man  also,  at  that  richly  blessed  season,  when  what  earth  ever 
witnessed  of  noblest  was  in  silent  preparation,  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  note  on  Luke  i.  15),  and,  in  his  power,  prophesied 
of  the  Saviour.  (The  phrase  rpf  trf  avrAv  [see  ver.  40]  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  supplying  Spxeadai,  which  is  involved  in  ^.  "  The  Spirit 
came  upon  him,  and  consequently  wrought  in  him/') 

Ver.  26,  27. — Simeon,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  had 
been  assured  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  die  before  being  hon- 
oured with  a  view  of  the  Messiah.  (On  xp^fiarl^eaOai,  see  note  on 
Matth.  iL  12.    As  to  the  form  of  this  xPW^'^'^l^i  whether  it  came 

*  The  ezprenion  iAir2f  roi?  'lopa^X,  in  Acts  zzriil  20,  is  veij  similAT. 
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to  him  when  awake,  or  m  a  dream,  the  nairative  is  silent  Instead 
of  Idelv  Bdvarw^  yevaoaSai  Bavdrov  [Matth.  xvi.  28]  is  also  used  else- 
where, since  perception  by  the  senses  is  put  for  actual  experience  of 
eyerj  kind.)  The  same  Spirit  who  had  given  the  promise,  conducts 
him  also  at  the  proper  moment  to  its  fulfilment.  Such  a  guidance 
by  the  Spirit,  which  stands  in  contrast  with  choice  from^  reflection, 
is  seen  in  the  life  of  all  Scripture  saints,  from  Abraham  to  Paul. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  true  children  of  God^  who  possess  inno- 
cence in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  know  the  voice  of 
truth  (John  x.  4),  and  are  enabled  to  follow  it  without  faUing  into 
error,  though  they  do  not  on  that  account  neglect  the  use  of  natural 
means,  such  as  reflection  and  attention  to  circumstances.  (See  e.  g. 
Acts  xvi.  6.) 

Ver.  28,  29. — By  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit,  Simeon,  with 
indubitable  certainty,  recognized  the  promised  Saviour  in  the  child, 
without  needing  any  information  from  Maiy  of  what  she  had  ex- 
perienced. With  fervour  the  old  man  immediately  pours  out  his 
grateful  heart  to  Gh)d,  who  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him.  (The 
words  Kara  rb  prjfjtd  aov  scU.  ttphg  ifie  ipxSfievov,  refer  to  ver,  26.) 
This  sight  of  the  desired  One  he  regards  likewise  as  the  end  of  his 
earthly  existence,  and,  with  a  swan-like  song  concerning  his  glory, 
he  takes  leave  of  life  below.  (In  dnoX6eiv  h  elprp^^  dismiss  in  peace, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  service  and  the  spiritual  office  of  Simeon  ; 
he  was  a  prophet  in  his  day,  and  doubtless  maintained  a  lively  and 
vigorous  hope  in  the  circle  of  those  who  looked  for  redemption. 
[Ver.  88.]  In  elp^,  peacCy  there  is  not  merely  a  reference  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hope  which  inspired  Simeon,  of  yet  beholding  the 
Saviour ;  the  term  denotes,  with  a  profounder  meaning,  the  peace- 
fol  consciousness  in  general,  that  the  people  of  Israel,  and  himself 
with  them,  had  attained  its  everlasting  goal  in  the  now  manifested 
Messiah.  Aeorrdrf^,  Lord,  is  used  several  times  of  Qod  [Acts  iv. 
24  ;  Jude,  verse  4 ;  Rev.  vi  10];  once  only  of  Christ.  [2  Pet.  il  1.] 
The  term  differs  from  Kvpiog  in  this,  that  it  denotes  more  precisely 
the  relation  of  a  ruler  with  unlimited  power  ;  while  Kvpiog  suggests 
the  milder  idea  of  possession  of  property.) 

Ver.  30,  31,  32. — Simeon,  in  prophetic  rapture,  follows  up  this 
thanksgiving  with  a  description  of  the  influence  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  he  had  seen  bodily.  (The  expression  ol  d<l)daXiiot  fwv,  my  eyes, 
refers  to  bodily  sight,  for  with  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  he  had  long 
beheld  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  ;  he  longed  for  his  appearance  in 
the  flesh,  John  i  14.)  Although,  therefore,  above  (ver.  25), 
Simeon's  hopes  oi  the  Messiah  were  conceived  with  a  national 
reference,  in  that  the  Saviour  was  called  "  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
yet  here  there  appears  most  distinctly  a  consciousness  that  this 
derired  One  would,  by  Gbd's  appointment,  exercise  an  influence 
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oyer  the  whole  human  race.  In  the  light  of  this  plain  assertioni 
therefore,  we  may  judge  of  the  former  passages  in  which  such  ex- 
pectations were  set  forth.  Their  seeming  limitation  to  Israel,  and 
their  reference  to  earthly  relations,  form  hut  the  one  aspect  of  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  we  must  complete  by  the  other,  even 
where  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  The  Messiah's  most  immediate 
relation  is  certamly  to  Israel,  but  thence  the  vivifying  influence  of 
his  Spirit  extends  to  all  nations ;  and  though  his  agency  com- 
mences in  the  depth  of  the  soul,  yet  it  thence  influences  ex- 
ternal relations  also ;  so  that,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  human 
race,  as  such,  in  all  its  members,  and  in  all  its  external  and  internal 
relations,  is  the  subject  on  which  the  Messiah  exercises  his  saving 
and  sanctifying  power.  As  this  relation  of  the  Messiah's  work 
to  thfi  entire  human  race,  even  to  the  most  distant  nations,  is  just 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  also  (see  Gen.  xii.  3  ;  xviii.  18 ; 
xxviii.  14 ;  xlix.  10 ;  Psalm  Ixxxvii.;  Isa.  xi.,  xix.,  xlii.,  and  other 
pa^pages),  we  are  the  more  obliged  to  presuppose  this  correct  view 
in  the  pious  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  that  they  appear  as  living  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  its  connexion  with  their  own 
nation,  however,  and  their  deliverance  fix)m  bondage  to  the  heathen, 
should  occupy  the  foreground  with  them,  is  perfectly  accounted  for  by 
their  circumstances.  The  same  form  of  representing  the  subject  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Old  Testament,  which  never  permits  the  Mes- 
siah's relation  to  the  nation  to  degenerate  into  bigoted  exclusive- 
ness,  nor  its  hopes  of  external  good  to  be  without  a  moral  and 
religious  foundation.  But  the  contrary  was.  the  case  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  gross  and  sensual  multitude,  who  rejoiced  in  exclud- 
ing aU  heathen,  as  such,  from  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah,  and  who, 
with  their  carnal  dispositions,  and  without  true  change  of  heart, 
hoped  to  be  allowed  at  once  to  follow  the  Messianic  King,  as  their 
general,  to  a  war  of  extermination  against*  the  hei^hen.  That  such 
gross  conceptions  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  views 
which  were  preserved  in  the  circles  of  the  pious  at  that  time,  is 
shewn  by  ver.  38,  where  those  who  waited  for  redemption  are 
spoken  of  as  a  special  class.  But  the  expectations  of  a  Messiah 
were,  as  already  intimated,  a  common  property  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  Christ ;  if,  therefore,  those  which  were  current  among  the 
multitude  were  acknowledged  as  the  true  ones,  then  the  waiting  for 
redemption  could  not  have  been  used  as  characteristic  of  a  certain 
class  of  men.  (In  verse  30,  as  in  i.  71,  the  abstract  is  put  for  the 
concrete  person,  a(jrr7Jpiov'=a(»yn]pla  for  aurr^p.  It  is  called  "  God's 
salvation,"  both  because  it  springs  from  God,  and  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  his  nature  ;  and  these  two  coincide,  since  only  what  is 
godlike  comes  from  God.  'EToifid^eiv  =  npoopl^eiv  [Rom.  viii  29, 
30]  marks  the  relation  towards  the  heathen,  as  founded  on  God's 
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gracious  purpose,  which  Simeon  correctly  perceived  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament.  In  icari  TrpSaamov  =:  ivcjiriov  =  ^ith^  in  the 
face  o/j  be/orCy  there  is  implied  not  only  being  known  externally, 
but  having  also  an  inward  eflOicacy,  since  everything  beheld  exter- 
nally produces  kindred  internal  effects.  The  expression  reminds  us 
of  Isa.  xi.  10,  where  the  Messiah  is  called  fi-is;  ea^  -nijr,  since  he 
stands  before  the  people  as  a  sign  of  gathering — as  forming  a 
spiritual  centre.  In  like  manner,  in  ver.  32,  (jnog  elg  dnoKdXwl)iv 
iBvCjv^  a  light  to  enlighten  the  GentileSy  refers  to  passages,  such  as 
Isa,  xlii.  6 ;  [John  i.  4;]  Isa.  xxv.  7.  The  being  covered  [tt'Vn— »«, 
Isa.  xxv.  7]  is  opposed  to  dnoKdXwpig,  But  the  blessing  of  the  hea- 
then is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  '^  glor/'  of  Israel.  Aa6g  and  Idvog,  are 
here  interchanged,  as  Israel  is  also  called  SSvog,  John  xi.  48,  ff.  It 
is  only  when  used  in  the  plural  that  S&vri  =  fi-nji  has  the  meaning 
"heathen.") 

Ver.  33,  34. — The  parents  of  Jesus  did  not  wonder,  probably, 
so  much  at  the  thoughts  uttered  concerning  their  son's  mission 
and  influence,  as  that  the  Spirit  uniformly  testified  from  the  most 
various  quarters  to  his  high  spiritual  dignity  and  importance.  (The 
reading  'loxwj^  for  narrjp  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  doctrinal 
scrupulousness.  Copyists  feared  that  the  term  might  be  misunder- 
stood.) Simeon's  being  here  represented  to  us  as  blessing  the 
Saviour,  pust  be  explained  on  the  principle  stated  at  Luke  ii 
21  and  Matth.  iii.  15.  On  the  principle,  "the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  greater"  (Heb.  vii.  7),  Simeon  here  appears  exalted  above 
the  Saviour,  just  as  do  John  who  baptizes  him  (Luke  ii  46), 
and  the  Babbins  whom  Jesus  questions.  In  his  human  develop- 
ment, the  Saviour  takes  his  place  among  men  according  to  the 
ordinary  stages  of  human  development ;  as  a  child,  therefore,  he  is 
really  a  child,  and  consequently  in  subordination  (verse  51)  to  those 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  life.  Yet  in  every  period  of  his  life, 
and  in  each  stage  of  his  gradual  development,  he  unfolded  himself 
sinlessly,  and  thus  exhibited  in  each  separate  stage  its  own  pure  ideal 
of  excellence.  In  the  succeeding  context,  Simeon  specifies  more 
particularly  Christ's  work,  which  is  viewed  as  discriminating  and 
separating  according  to  the  qualities  of  men,  and  as  causing  ruin 
as  well  as  blessing.  A  slight  intimation  of  the  path  of  sorrow  by 
which  the  end  must  be  attained,  is  then  ap|)ended. '  (Luke  xxiv. 
26.)  The  figure  employed,  to  which  the  expression  refers,  is  that 
of  a  stone  (Isa.  xxviil  16  ;  Dan.  ii  34  ;  Zech.  iii  9  ;  Matth.  xxi 
42);  which  becomes  a  npSaicofifui,  stone  of  stumbling  (1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8) 
to  tlie  proud,  who  stumble  at  it,  but,  to  the  humble,  a  means  of 
elevation  from  their  low  condition.  ^Avdaraatg  is  here  simply  the 
opposite  of  TTTMig.)  In  these  opposite  departments  of  his  work,  the 
Saviour  manifests  himself  according  to  divine  intention  and  ar« 
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rangement.  (KeMaiy  tobeseiyiB  by  no  means  absolutely  synonymoiu 
with  dveUf  to  he;  the  term  combined  with  e/c»  involves  a  reference 
to  an  intention — a  purpose,  Phil,  i  17.)  And  it  is  not  merely  at 
his  first  appearance,  bat  also  as  his  work  extends  through  the  whole 
of  the  world's  history,  that  the  Saviour  manifests  himself  at  all 
times  and  places,  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  punitive  justice,  as 
in  that  of  redeeming  efficacy ;  the  two  are  the  mutually  supple- 
mentary parts  of  our  Lord's  work.  (The  remark  that  not  clU,  but 
many  individuals  among  the  people,  were  affected  by  it,  may  be 
thus  explained,  that,  so  far  as  Christ's  intention  is  concerned,  all 
should  be  saved ;  but  unbelief  prevents  this  result ;  to  many  he  is 
salvation,  to  many  ruin.)  In  the  concluding  words,  luu  elg  aijfuiov 
dvTiXeySfj^ov,  and/or  a  sign  spoken  againsty  there  is  an  intimation 
of  Christ's  passion.  Those  who  stumble  at  him  are  also  those  who 
speak  against  him  (AvriXiycvrBg^  (^KvnXiyuv  is  taken  as  a  general 
expression  of  hostile  disposition,  which  involves  the  act  also.)  But 
even  in  this  dvriXfrfia  the  Saviour  appears  as  a  sign,  set  before  the 
world  by  the  Father,  and,  that  as  much  before  the  unbelieving  as 
the  believing  world,  though  indeed  in  different  relations.  The  ex- 
pression is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  Isa.  viii.  18.  God  speaks  to 
the  world  by  the  Saviour  and  his  entire  c<.  mplex  manifestation — ^by  the 
Man  with  the  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  eternal  Son  of 
GKxi,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead — ^in  the  mighty  language 
of  fact,  and  sets  him  up,  in  truth,  as  a  miraculous  sign  for  mankind, 
as  Isaiah  and  his  sons,  with  their  symbolical  names,  were  in  their 
time.    (See  note  on  Matth.  i.  23.) 

Ver.  35. — ^At  the  mention  of  the  opposition  of  the  world  to  the 
Anointed,  the  &r-Beeing  prophet  gives  a  glance  at  the  development 
of  the  blessed  mother's  life.  She  who  gave  birth  to  the  Son  of  Gbd 
was  still,  as  such,  not  bom  of  Gk)d.  She  was,  as  all  mankind  are  by 
nature,  yswrpii  ywautS^^  horn  of  a  woman  (see  note  on  Matth.  xi.  11), 
and  therefore,  like  them,  needed  regeneration,  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fected without  affiction,  Rev.  vii.  14.  But  the  words :  t^v  i^'^^X^ 
duXevaercu  pofjupcUa,  a  sword  shcdl  pierce  thy  sotUy  cannot  contain  the 
mere  idea  of  suffering,  without  including  that  of  consolation ;  this 
would  cast  a  shade  over  the  joyful  tone  of  the  whole  prophecy.  The 
idea  of  the  deepest,  most  exquisite  agony  of  soul,  rather  includes 
here  the  idea  of  salvation  and  perfecting  through  it,  just  as  the 
dvTiXeyeaOai  (ver.  84)  comprises  the  victory  over  every  dm-tkoyla. 
Mary's  distress,  which  was  one  with  her  Son's,  appears  at  once  kill* 
ing  and  quickening.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  must  endure  not  onl7 
the  struggle  of  a  mother's  love,  but  that  of  faith  also,  which  ap- 
peared to  die  in  her  along  with  him,  who  had  been  bestowed  from 
above. — The  revealing  of  the  secret  depths  of  the  hearts — of  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad — is  declared  to  be  the  end  of  this  discridiia* 
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ating,  judicial  work.  Christ  appears  here  as  Judge  of  the  world, 
even  during  the  progress  of  the  human  race  ;  wherever  he  appears^ 
his  pervading  agency  compels  to  a  decision  for  or  against.  (The 
dutkoyiofiot,  thoughts y  are  here  again,  as  was  observed  in  note  on  Luke  i 
51,  connected  with  the  heart  (Kofidta),  So  also  the  less  usual  terms, 
hrivoia  [Acts  viii.  22],  im6vota  [1  Tim.  vi.  4],  v67jfia  [Baruch  ii.  8.]  All 
these  expressions,  as  indeed  the  etymology  intimates,  denote  actions  of 
the  vovg  or  XSyog,  and  correspond  to  the  word  "  thoughts."  Heart  can- 
not therefore  denote  that  power  to  which  they  belong.  But  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  a  view  which  is  psychologically  quite 
correct,  never  conceive  of  the  active  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty 
apart  from  the  inclinations,  and  the  bent  of  a  man's  whole  life ;  they 
refer  every  rising  thought  to  the  latent  inclination  of  the  heart.^  As 
the  central  point  of  personal  life,  the  Bible  regards  the  heart  =  A 
[see  Prov.  iv.  23  ;  D'»»rj  niwscSn  rt^^xi  ••&.]  Hence  iic  icafidic^,  out  of  the, 
hearty  points  out  quite  correctly  the  impulse  given  to  the  dcaXoyiafwly 
thougJUSy  from  the  heart,  though  they  themselves  belong  to  the  vovg^ 
mind. 

Ver.  86,  37. — ^One  other  individual  is  mentioned  to  us  by  name-f 
out  of  the  pious  circle  at  Jerusalem — ^probably  a  very  narrow  one — 
Anna,  who  also  had  received  the  Spirit  (Ilpo(l>fjTig  =  Tnfevfia  dyunf 
exovaa,  ver.  25.)  It  is  remarked,  as  the  distinction  of  this  woman, 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  that,  although  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
she  had  been  united  with  a  husband  only  seven  years,  and  spent  her 
whole  remaining  life  in  widowhood.  It  is  the  tender  fideUty  with 
which  she  treasured  the  memory  of  her  husband,  that  is  here  brought 
into  notice.  Her  piety  is  conformed  to  the  Old  Testament  modeL 
Her  religious  life  assumed  an  ascetic  and  Nazarite  form.   (See  i  15.) 

Ver.  88. — She  repaired  to  the  temple  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  {k<f>iardv(u,  to  appear  suddenly ,  see  Luke  ii.  9), 
and  joined  in  the  praise  of  G-od,  when  she  received  the  intelligence 
that  all  her  hopes  were  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
(The  term  dv^oAoyelo^cu  means,  in  classic  Greek,  ''  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain," "  to  agree,"  "  to  make  mutual  concessions."  In  the  Hellen- 
istic language  it  is  used  for  nn^n,  to  po^aisey  Psalm  Ixxix.  13.  'Efo- 
liohyYetaOcu  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Gen.  xxix.  85,  and  the  simple 
verb,  in  Job  xl.  9.  It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.) 
The  aged  woman  imparts  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  the  like-minded 

*  Old  Michael  Montaigne  has  a  yerj  beautiful  remark  in  the  Stimme  der  Wahrheitf 
Th.  L,  S.  4:  "In  man,**  he saja,  "we  may  overlook  the  hetuif  though  it  is  always  good 
not  to  do  so,  if  it  be  in  the  right  place,  and  gives  birth  to  nothing  wrong;  but  the  ?uart 
is  still  the  main  thing.    We  need  the  head  for  l^  only,  but  the  heart  for  decUh  also.* 

f  Even  SchkiermacTier  has  observed,  that  this  mention  of  a  second  inditidual,  who 
reiterates  Simeon*s  testimony,  is  against  the  mythical  character  of  the  narrative.  One 
event  of  that  sort  would  have  satisfied  the  tendency  in  the  churoh  to  the  formation  of 
myths. 
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membeiB  composiBg  the  ciicle  of  the  Messiahs  friends  in  Jerusalem. 
(On  npoaSixeaOai  XvrpcMnv,  see  Luke  i.  68  ;  ii.  25. — Avrpwert^  is  here 
put  for  XvTpdyrTJg, — Uepl  airov  refers  to  the  object  of  praise^  not,  in- 
deed, expressly  mentioned — viz.,  the  Messiah  who  was  come. 

Ver.  89,  40. — ^After  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion (ver.  22),  the  mother  and  child  returned  to  Nazareth.  The 
mention  of  the  final  limit  of  the  journey,  from  its  being  Mar^s  actual 
place  of  constant  abode,  does  not  directly  exclude  other  journeys, 
(See  the  subsequent  narrative  of  Jesus'  childhood.)  At  this  point 
the  memoirs  evidently  become  more  general,  and  vnearpeipav  €lg  t^v 
TaXiXoUaVf  they  returned  into  Oalileey  is  not  so  much  a  new  &ct  in- 
tended to  be  recorded  by  the  narrator,  as  a  form  of  conclusion.  The 
more  particular  and  accurate  accounts  were  wanting  here,  and  there- 
fore he  brings  back  the  mother  and  the  child  to  the  place  where  he 
knew  they  constantly  resided  (Tldkig  avrwv,  see  Luke  i.  56.) — ^The 
last  verse,  just  as  was  related  of  John  (L  80),  notices  that  purely 
human  development  of  our  Lord,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  to  which 
even  his  life  in  its  human  aspect  was  subject.)  The  only  peculiar 
feature  is  that  which  is  added  in  the  words  nXrjpoviievov  atxpiag,  fiUed 
ivith  wisdom.  But  that  the  idea  of  wisdom  is  to  be  taken  relatively, 
is  shewn  partly  by  ii  52,  which  describes  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  him- 
self as  still  unfolding  itself ;  and  partly  by  the  idea  of  childhood,  to 
which  the  character  of  wisdom  always  belongs  only  relatively.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  his  human  development, 
that  he  presents  each  stage  of  life  pure  and  unsullied  by  sin; 
yet  BO  as  never  to  obliterate  the  character  of  the  stage  itself; 
which  would  be  the  ccuse  on  the  supposition  that  the  child  Jesus 
possessed  perfect  wisdom.*  Xdpi^  fpf  tn'  avrd,  grace  was  upon 
him  (see  ii.  25),  not  merely  expresses  God's  being  well  pleased  in 
Jesus,  but  intimates  also  the  effective  cause  of  the  pure  unspotted 
development  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Grace  is  nothing  but  love  reveal- 
ing itself— shewing  itself  actively ;  and  in  every  moment  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  the  love  of  God  shone  forth  in  active  exercise  in  bim  He 
was  completely  a  child — completely  a  youth — completely  a  man ; 
and  thus  hallowed  aU  the  stages  of  human  development ;  but  noth- 
ing incongruous  ever  appeared  in  him,  which  would  have  been  the 
case  if  utterr^nces  of  a  riper  age  had  escaped  hiTn  in  childhood. 

Here,  at  cho  close  of  the  history  of  Jesus'  infancy,  we  must  glance 
at  the  relation  of  the  nan-atives  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  which  it 
is  maintained,  that  they  do  not  supplement,  but  contradict  each 

♦  ScMeiennacher  obseires  veiy  Justly  in  the  Cflaubenslehrej  Th.  ii,  S.  178 — "If  we 
ohooee  to  deny  the  gradual  deyelopment  of  the  Saviour,  we  most  either  suppose,  that  faia 
whole  childhood  was  a  mere  semblance,  and  that  in  his  first  year,  for  instance,  he  had 
entire  command  of  language;  or  we  must  return  to  the  solution  of  Gerinthus,  and  sepa- 
rate that  in  which  C!hrist  was  similar  to  all  men  from  that  whidh  was  archetypal  in  him.** 
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other ;  that  they  are  the  offiipring  of  totally  different  traditions^  and 
are^  as  it  were,  lines  running  parallel  with  each  other.  According  to 
Luke,  the  parents  of  Jesus  live  at  Nazareth,  and  his  birth  at  Beth- 
lehem seems  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances ;  in  Matthew,  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  seem  themselves  to  have  lived  at  Bethle- 
hem. Further,  Luke's  narrative  of  the  annunciation  appears  irre- 
concileable  with  Joseph's  being  ignorant  at  first  of  the  nature  of 
Mary's  pregnancy,  and  his  being  informed  by  the  angel,  as  Matthew 
says ;  and  again,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  Herod's  slaughter  of  the 
children,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  appear 
irreconcUeable  with  Luke's  account  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  purification.  On  closer  consideration,  however,  the  first  objec- 
tion, that  Matthew  appears  to  follow  a  different  tradition  as  to  the 
residence  of  Jesus'  parents,  resolves  itself  into  something  purely  ne- 
gative. For  Matthew  evidently  follows  no  tradition  whatever  con- 
cerning the  residence  of  Jesus'  parents,  and  gives  no  remarks  at  all 
as  to  time  and  place ;  he  merely  recounts  the  facts.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  naming  Bethlehem  (ii  1)  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus, 
happens,  as  the  following  verses  shew,  only  in  consequence  of  that 
place  being  so  assigned  in  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  Other- 
wise, Matthew  would  hardly  have  named  the  place  of  birth  at  aU. 
Just  so  he  would  have  been  content  with  the  general  statement,  dg 
ret  iJiifiTi  rijg  TaXiXald^,  irUo  the  district  of  Oalilee  (ii.  22),  had  not  a  re- 
ference to  the  prophecies  induced  1dm  (ii.  23)  further  to  mention 
Nazareth.  Besides,  the  passage  Matth.  ii.  22,  28,  does  not  oblige 
us,  as  Sieffert  asserts,  to  suppose  that  Matthew  was  ignorant  of 
Mary's  having  been  at  Nazareth  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that,  during  the  stay  in  Egypt,  it  had  appeared  de- 
sirable to  Joseph  to  establish  himself  at  Bethlehem,  but  from  fear  of 
Aichelaus,  he  gave  up  the  plan,  and  returned  to  Nazareth.  Accord- 
ingly, we  can  only  say  of  Matthew,  that  he  passes  over  the  particulars 
of  place,  and  notices  incidentally  one  or  two  points,  which  must  be 
more  precisely  fixed  by  a  reference  to  Luke,  the  more  exact  narrator. 
Nexty  as  regards  the  supposed  contradictions  in  the  details  of  the 
two  narratives,  no  such  thing  as  an  impossibility  of  reconciling  them 
can  be  talked  of,  if  only  in  Luke  ii.  89  the  words  imt(rrpe^}>av  elg  t^ 
TaXiXoUav^  they  returned  into  OcUileey  be  understood  with  proper  lati- 
tude. To  regard  this  expression  in  its  immediate  connexion  with 
ver.  40,  as  a  form  of  conclusion,  and,  consequently,  as  intended  only 
to  point  out  the  habitual  abode  of  Jesus,  where  the  development 
described  in  ver.  40  proceeded,  is  at  least  an  available  mode  of  es- 
cape, which  no  one,  who  feels  himself  called  upon  to  avoid  the  quick- 
sands of  myths,  will  hesitate  to  adopt.  There  remains  then,  in  fact, 
nothing  in  the  two  narratives  necessarily  contradictory ;  for  no  one 
win  seriously  urge  the  objection,  which  Schleiermacher  brings  against 
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the  supposition  of  a  return  fix)m  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  after  the 
purification  was  accomplished — ^viz.,  that  the  return  is  improbable, 
because  the  mother  would  have  found  herself  there  in  inconvenient 
circumstances ;  for  these  circumstances  were  evidently  produced 
bj  the  enrolment,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  increased  for 
only  a  few  days  the  population  of  the  town.  The  relation  of  the  ac- 
counts in  the  two  GK>spels  is  therefore  such,  that  both  may  be  very 
well  reduced  to  a  connected  whole  by  supplying  the  little  circum- 
stances that  are  passed  over  in  silence.  And  what  historical  narra- 
tion, composed  by  different  historians,  who  give  their  accounts  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  who  follow  different  points  of  view  in 
them,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  such  supplementing  ? 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  Gospels  in 
reference  to  Joseph  is  more  difficult.  Yet  the  difficulty  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  reconciliation  of  their  accounts,  as  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  recorded  event,  which  can  be  cleared  away  only  by  a  comparison 
of  both.  For  it  is  left,  uncertain  from  Matth.  L  18,  19,  how  and 
when  Joseph  became  aware  of  Mary's  being  with  child.  Evpidi],  she 
toaa  foundy  however,  appears  to  indicate,  that  Mary  did  not  tell 
Joseph  any  thing  of  it ;  and  what  we  read  in  Luke  1  86,  89, 56,  in- 
creases this  probability  to  almost  a  certainty ;  for,  according  to 
these  passages,  Mary  went  to  Elisabeth  when  the  latter  was  six 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  stayed  there  the  next  three  months, 
and  returned  shortly  before  Elisabeth  was  delivered.  Such  a  visit 
of  three  months,  supposes  that  Mary  was  already  married  ;^  Mary's 
pregnancy  was  thus  already  discovered  before  the  journey,  vi»,j  by 
theprowttftw,  the  n*ih*iVt»,  who  conceived  suspicion  and  imparted  their 
distrust  to  Joseph.  Then  followed  the  divine  disclosure  (Matth.  i. 
20,  ff.)  ;  Joseph  immediately  took  Mary  as  his  wife,  and  she  went 
to  Elisabeth.  Maiy,  therefore,  never  came  into  the  position  of  her- 
self making  the  disclosure  to  Joseph.  This  pain  was  spared  her  by 
the  divine  arrangements.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  The 
events  that  had  happened  to  her  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that 
she  could  not  communicate  them  without  having  any  other  voucher 
than  her  word.  The  same  childlike  faith  with  which  she  said : 
'<  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word,''  could  not  but  inspire  her  with  the  confidence,  that  divine 
compassion  would  find  ways  and  means  to  satisfy  her  intended  bus* 
band  that  she  was  the  pure  bride  of  heaven. 

*  Yirgina  and  brides  were  not  allowed  to  Journey.  (Phflo  de  leg.,  sea  II.,  pw  550 
)£iflch.  Xetaboth,  op.  T,  sea  6.,  Hag.  Gatacfaten  gegen  Strauas  8.  86.)--{B. 
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§  6.  JS8U8  CONYSBEOBS  WITH  THB  PbIESTS  IN  THB  TeHPLS, 
(Luke  ii  41-52.) 

The  import  of  this  apparently  insignificant  occurrence — ^theonly 
one  told  us  of  the  life  of  Jesus  up  to  the  time  of  his  public  appear- 
ance— demands  a  few  preliminary  remarks.^  Viewed  in  its  con- 
nexion with  his  entire  manifestation,  it  presents  to  us  unquestion- 
ably the  sacred  moment,  when  the  higher  divine  consciousness  arose 
within  him.  As  was  partially  noticed  before,  the  Saviour,  in  his 
human  manifestation,  followed  the  general  course  of  human  devel- 
opment ;  and  though  the  child's  consciousness  in  him  was  a  pure, 
holy,  and  glorified  one,  yet  it  was  a  cAtZef  5,  and,  consequently,  not 
a  divine  oncf  This  latter  gradually  formed  itself  in  the  progress  of 
his  general  development  (Luke  i.  80  ;  ii  40,  52),  and  on  occasion  of 
his  being  present  for  the  first  time  in  the  4ioly  city,  to  which  the 
child's  desire  had  probably  long  aspired,  the  thought  then  first  pre- 
sented itself  distinctly  to  him,  as  glowing  embers  burst  into  a  flame, 
that  he  was  Qod's  Son,  and  Gk)d  his  Father.  The  divine  nature  of 
Jesus,  appears,  therefore,  a  distinct  thing  from  the  knowledge  of 
that  nature.  To  the  latter  he  attained  gradually,  as  the  resiQt  of 
the  progress  of  his  human  development.  The  springing  up  of  that 
consciousness  bore  him  at  tliat  instant  to  his  real  home,  of  which  the 
temple  appeared  to  him  the  type,  and,  in  spiritual  rapture,  he  might 
forget  the  earthly  representatives  of  his  heavenly  Father.  But  this 
forgetting  was  not  in  him  an  act  of  disobedience,  but,  in  fact,  of 
superior  obedience.  He  followed  faithfully  the  stronger  attraction 
from  above,  and  therefore  he  reunited  himself  to  his  parents  with 
childlike  submission,  when  they  reminded  him  of  the  rights  of  pa- 
rents, while  they  had  forgotten  the  parental  duties.X  The  mother  had 
done  wrong  in  having  neglected  her  highest  duty  to  God — ^the  care 
of  the  divine  child — a  deep  symbol  of  the  relation  of  the  human  and 
the  divine  agencies  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  in  which,  after  a 
similar  manner,  the  new  man,  in  his  birth,  is  entrusted  to  his  soul, 

*  That  Strauss  reckons  eyen  this  occurrence  among  the  mTthical  portioni,  proyes  un- 
deniably the  exaggerated,  wanton  rage  for  doubt  that  possesses  him.  A  histoiy,  whioh 
might  cast  an  Imputation  of  disobedience  on  Jesus,  or  of  a  want  of  care  on  his  mother, 
oertainlj  would  not  haye  been  fabricated  in  later  times. 

f  If  the  diiltf  f  consciousness  precludes  the  element  of  diyinity,  why  not  equally  the 
matCs  consciousness?  The  distance  of  the  two  states  firom  each  other  is  lost  in  the  infin- 
ite interyal  which  separates  both  fh>m  Deity.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  in  flx- 
hkg  the  moment  when  the  diyine  consciousness  first  deyeloped  itself  in  Jesuis  Olshausen 
is  not  yenturing  beyond  his  depth.  Who  shall  say  that  Jesus  was  eyer  destitute  of  it  ? — ^K. 

X  That  the  mother  had  committed  any  wrong  does  not  appear  in  the  narratiye.  Jesus 
nbiikes  only  her  undue  anxiety  regarding  him,  reminding  her  of  his  higher  relationfl  and 
dntiM.— E. 
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whicli  has  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  mother  towards  him  I  In  that 
exalted  moment  of  the  first  kindling  of  this  divine  spiritual  light^ 
and  of  its  piercing  through  the  human  covering,  this  occurrence  thus 
opens  to  us  one  far  reaching  glance,  but  only  again  to  let  fall  the  veil. 
But  it  is  precisely  in  this  historical  purity  that  the  divine  character 
of  our  Gospels  shews  itself,  particularly  when  compared  with  the 
apocryphal  ones,  which  fill  up  this  veiled  period  with  absurd  fables. 
During  this  period  the  divine  plant  of  righteousness  was  invisibly 
unfolding  within  itself;  and  the  reason  that  nothing  is  narrated  of 
this  period  doubtless  is,  that  there  was  nothing  special  to  narrate. 
Jesus  presented  doubtless  the  ideal  of  a  quiet,  truly  childlike  child 
and  youth  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  that  his  nature 
was  unfolding,  which,  at  most,  may  have  been  betrayed  by  his  look 
and  bearing.  The  influences  from  the  spiritual  world,  which  he  was 
intended  to  manifest,  gradually  descended  into  him ;  and  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  conversations,  sights,  and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  must  have  become  the  occasions  of  one  spring  after  an- 
other opening  in  him.  For,  to  imagine  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  trauiing,  any  formative  power  was  exercised  over 
him,  or  direction  given  to  his  mind,  through  Egyptian,  Essenaic,  or 
Rabbinical  wisdom,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  our  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  whom  we  are  to  regard  as  absolutely  determining  and 
controlling  all  agencies.  His  development  is,  therefore,  purely  inde- 
pendent, and  altogether  internal — a  continual  outpouring  from  the 
heavenly  world  into  the  earthly  tabernacle,  of  which  outward  cir- 
cumstances must  be  considered  as  merely  the  exciting  cause.^  It  is 
in  this  light  that  we  are  to  view  his  position  towards  the  priests  in 
the  temple.  The  questions  he  put  to  the  priests,  and  their  answers^ 
were  exciting,  awakening  incidents  for  his  inner  life.  But  the  idea 
that  Jesus  taught  in  the  temple,  must  be  rejected  as  monstrous.  A 
child  teaching,  demonstrating,  would  be  a  contradiction  which  it  is 
impossible  the  God  of  order  could  have  designed.  'Aitovow  and  ^e- 
(MDTwv,  hearing^  and  asking  (ver.  46),  point  plainly  enough  to  his 
capacity  for  receiving  impressions.  The  Scriptures  and  the  lofty 
hopes  which  they  excite,  formed  probably  the  basis  of  his  questions. 
He  inquired  respecting  himself ;  and  we  may  say,  the  whole  endea- 
vour and  desire  of  the  child  Jesus  was  nothing  but  a  longing  for  a 
revelation  of  himself.  The  miraculous  union  of  the  opposites  in  the 
God-man,  the  conjoining  of  temporal  and  eternal,  of  individual 
and  universal,  is  here  presented  before  the  reader's  mind  in  its 
growth  ;  and  ruling  and  serving,  unfettered  dominion  and  child-like 
submission,  are  here  united  to  form  an  ineffable  whole,  which  the 

*  The  words  ol  yoveic  aOroO,  contain  an  intimation,  that  Joseph  the  fiither  was  yet 
living;  bat  firom  this  time  he  does  not  re4kppear  in  the  Oospel-history;  Ho  died,  prob- 
ablj  before  the  pablio  appearance  of  Jesos.    See  Matth.  xiiL  66. 
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parents  of  JesoB,  like  tinregenerate  men  in  general,  might  indeed 
wonder  at  (ver.  48),  but  were  not  able  to  understand. 

Ver.  41-48. — ^According  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiii.  14,  ff. ; 
zzxiv.  28),  the  males  had  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  three  times  yearly 
to  the  principal  feasts  ;^  children  accompanied  them  in  these  jour- 
neys from  their  twelfth  year.  They  were  called  at  that  age  nn'inn  ■•j*, 
sons  of  the  law,  and  were  then  under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  law. 
This  time  of  legal  maturity  coincides,  therefore,  very  appropriately 
with  the  first  awakening  of  his  spirit  to  a  higher  consciousness. — 
The  feast  of  the  passover  lasted  seven  days  (to  which  reXeioxrdvTcov 
ra^  ^Ifiipag,  ver.  48,  refers),  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  observed 
as  Sabbaths,  Ezod.  zii  14 ;  Dent.  xvi.  4. 

Ver.  44-46. — The  parents,  accustomed  to  the  thoughtful  and 
obedient  habits  of  the  child,  commence  their  journey  without  him,  sup- 
posing, doubtless,  that  he  was  among  their  kindred  or  acquaintances. 
Xwodia  from  awodevcj^  signifies  one  of  the  festal  caravans,  which 
were  common  among  the  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  feasts,  to  afford 
each  other  more  protection  and  convenience  on  the  journey.  (See 
the  charming  description  of  such  a  pilgrims^  in  Strauss'  beautiful 
romance,  "  Hdon's  Pilgrimage.")  It  was  not  till  after  three  days, 
full  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  that  they  found  the  holy  child  in  the 
holy  place.  The  lepdv,  tempUj  (to  be  distinguished  from  va6g,  see  note 
on  Luke  i  9),  was  an  extensive  structure,  and  had  many  halls  and 
separate  rooms,  in  which  judges  pronounced  their  decisions,  or 
Babbins  taught  their  schools.  In  such  a  school  (vyn)  we  have  to 
imagine  Jesus. 

Ver.  47,  48. — ^In  that  company  the  child  was  an  object  of  uni- 
versal astonishment ;  and  this  again  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his 
parents.  Though  informed  of  the  high  destiny  of  their  child,  they 
could  not  comprehend  this  phenomenon.  {Lvveaig  generally  standis 
in  the  same  relation  to  (ftpAvriatgy  that  vovg  does  to  ao(f>la  and  yvdaig; 
avvecic  denotes  "  the  understanding,*'  =  nj**!.  Yet  this  term  [Isa. 
xi  2]  is  often  applied  to  divine  things  and  the  comprehension  of 
them — e.  gr.,  CoL  i.  9  ;  Eph.  iii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  7.)  The  mother's  ex- 
clamation (t/  =  diarl =rmV)  contains  a  gentle  reproof ;  but  its  force 
is  invalidated  by  the  foUovring  words.  The  fault  was  the  mother's, 
who  had  forgotten  the  spiritual  destination  of  her  son. 

*  It  ifl  not  meant  in  thia  to  adTOcate  any  thing  like,  the  views  of  the  Docetse,  bnt 
only  to  bring  forward  to  view  the  specific  character  of  the  Saviour's  advanceing  develop- 
ment  If  his  human  nature,  as  sinless,  was  specifically  different  fh>m  fiillen  human  na- 
ture^ then  the  progress  of  his  training  must  also  have  been  so ;  and  it  must  be  conceived, 
too^  in  the  way  indicated;  because  if  put  in  any  other  form,  Christ  is  rendered  subject  to 
the  ainful  infiuences  around  hinu  In  point  of  form  only,  we  can  conceive  Christ  as 
reooiving — ^that  is,  as  purely  passive,  e.  g^in  learning  language  and  letters.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  knowledge  is,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  active  at  eveiy  stage  of  develop 
ment^  because  in  that  way  alone  it  can  be  pure.  IMucJ^s  remarks  to  the  contrary  in  his 
Okmiwurdigkea  dar  toamgdMntn  OeBGhkhiit,  &  219,  fll,  do  not  appear  to  me  dedsivei 
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Ver.  49, 50. — Without  its  being  intended,  the  words  of  Jesus  con- 
vey censure  upon  Maiy,  because  they  exactly  declare  the  truth. 
Had  she  borne  perfectly  in  mind  her  son's  spiritual  character,  she 
would  herself  have  led  him  to  those  scenes,  whither  the  higher 
Spirit  now  attracted  him.  {Zijrelv,  in  connexion  with  the  following 
dd  dval  fie,  conveys  the  notion  of  uncertainty,  indecision ;  this  was 
what  was  wrong  in  Mar/s  state  of  mind ;  she  might  have  known 
where  alone  Jesus  would  naturally  be  found.)  Ti  rov  narpSg  refers 
certainly  immediately  to  the  temple,  as  the  visible  dwelling-place  of 
the  invisible  God.  But  in  the  child's  higher  consciousness,  which 
tended  upwards,  the  meaning  of  the  words  goes  further.  This 
deeper  sense  of  the  words,  which  points  to  the  oneness  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  was  not  understood  by  the  parents,  from  their 
Old  Testament  point  of  view ;  for  they  could  haidlyfail  to  perceive, 
that  he  spoke  with  immediate  reference  to  the  temple.  Still  the 
mother  felt  a  strong  impression  from  the  deep  saying  (ver.  51),  and 
laid  it  up  in  her  heart  (ver.  19),  where  it  revived  at  its  time,  so  that 
she  could  tell  of  it. 

Ver.  51. — The  words  :  ical  ffv  {moraaadfievog  airroig^  and  he  was 
subject  to  ihenij  are  eviaently  intended  here  to  guard  against  the 
possible  misunderstanding,  that  Jesus  had  manifested  a  will  not 
subject  to  his  parents  ;  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  dis- 
obedience, which  is  inconceivable  in  an  offspring  of  the  Spirit,  as  in 
a  higher  relation.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
would  now  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  ruling  over  the  parents ; 
this  the  Evangelist  contradicts  by  the  express  observation,  that  the 
Son  of  God  still  submitted  himself  always  to  the  human  will  of  his 
parents.  The  general  idea  of  our  Lord's  voluntary  humiliation 
(PhiL  ii.  7,  ff.)  appears,  therefore,  here  again,  as  already  pointed  out 
in  the  note  on  Luke  ii  21,  22. 

Ver.  52. — The  history  of  the  childhood  closes  with  a  new  men- 
tion (see  Luke  ii.  49)  of  the  child's  bodily  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment. (IIpo«d7rr«v,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  advance,"  "  to  grow." 
[See  GaL  i.  14  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  9.]  'HAt«/a  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  ^^  greatness,"  ^^  stature,"  as  in  Luke  xix.  S ;  it  is  better 
to  take  it  as  ^^  age,"  in  which  the  whole  physical  part  of  life  is  in* 
eluded.  Xap£f ,  favour,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
which  it  has  in  ii.  40.  It  is  here  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of 
development,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  divine  love  ;  for  towards 
the  Son  of  God,  that  was  always  alike  and  the  same.  The  refer- 
ence to  God  and  man  shews  that  the  idea  of  being  pleased  is 
prominent  in  x^^^  so  that  it  may  be  taken  =  evSoKla,  good-unlL 
This  might  increase,  in  so  far  as,  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  that 
glory  unfolded  itself  more  and  more,  which  must  secure  the  approval 
of  God  and  of  all  the  good. 
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SECOND    PART. 

OF  JOHN  TSE  baptist— CHRIST'S  BAPTISM  AND 

TEMPTATION. 

•      Matte.  iiL  1— iv.  12J  Mabk  i.  2-13 ;  Lun  iii  l-^r.  13.       . 


§  1.  John's  Teaohino  and  Baptisx.     • 

(^atfh.  iiL  1-12 ;  Mark  L  2-8 ;  Luke  iiL  1-20.) 

Ih  the  second  part  of  the  Gbspel-history,  the  reader  is  brought 
,  nearer  to  its  great  cardinal  events.  The  Evangelists  tell  us,  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  how  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  was  pre- 
pared for.  First,  the  Baptist  visibly  and  outwardly  prepared  the 
way  for  our  Lord  ;  then,  inwardly  and  in  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  feared  God,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  temptation 
of  Jesus,  completed  the  preparation. 

John  appears  here  quite  in  conformity  with  the  angel's  prediction 
in  Luke  i.  17,  repeated  by  Zacharias  in  ver.  76,  as  a  prophet  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias.  In  the  whole  of  his  labours  he  represents 
the  law,  which  demands  holiness  and  righteousness,  but  supplies  no 
power.  His  outward  appearance  answers  to  his  inward  character; 
he  presents  himself  austere  and  stem,  separated  from  the  world,  and 
revealing  to  it  the  strictness  of  the  Divine  Judge,  His  preaching 
of  repentance  is  a  commentary  on  Bom.  iii.  20 :  "  By  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin.''  John  was  appointed  to  awaken  slumbering  minds, 
to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  salvation,  that  the  Saviour  might 
find  hearts  prepared  to  receive  the  fulness  of  blessings,  which  he  came 
to  bring  ;  whence,  too,  Jesus  begins  at  once  to  invite  to  himself  the 
poor  and  the  hungry.  Though  John,  therefore,  stands  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  New  Testament  economy,  yet,  in  his  character  and 
work,  there  is  no  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  he  represents 
purely  the  law,  and  forms  only  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  as  the  topnstone  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  edifice.  (Here  compare  Matth.  xi.  9,  ff.)  This  close  proxtmUyj 
and  yet  undeniably  wide  separation^  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist,  ex- 
presses very  vividly  the  difference  of  the  two  economies ;  the  law 
and  the  Gospel  are  two  separate  spheres  of  life,  which  may  not  be 
blended  ;  faith  alone,  and  the  mysterious  act  of  regeneration  thence 
resulting,  conduct  us  from  the  one  to  the  other.  John,  therefore, 
as  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  and 
perfectly  expressing  its  character,  stands  exalted  among  those  who 
are  bom  of  women  ;  but  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (as  being 
bom  of  God)  is  greater  than  he.*^  But  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
was  not  confined  to  the  ^^  preaching  of  repentance  f  it  included  also 
an  external  rite — namely,  baptism.f  As  regards  this  rite,  we 
are  here  less  concerned  with  its  relation  to  proselyte-baptiBm, 
than  to  the  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism.  With  reference  to 
the  baptism  of  proselytes,  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  an 
actual  baptism — i.  e.,  a  lustration  performed  on  the  proselyte  by 
another,  did  not  take  place  lefore  the  baptism  of  John ;  subse- 
quently, it  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  lustrations  so  long  cus- 
tomary, which  every  one  performed  on  himself.^  Had  such  a 
baptism  existed,  the  choice  of  this  rite  would  have  been  less 
appropriate ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  John's  intention  to  set  up  a 
new  communion,  into  which  he  was  to  initiate  by  his  baptism ;  it 
was  only  that  those  who  were  living  under  the  Old  Testament 
economy  should  be  thereby  represented  as  provisionally  cleansed, 
and  consequently  not  unworthy  to  receive  the  Messiah.  Just  as 
little  does  it  seem  possible  to  prove  that  the  view  of  the  later 
Jews  respecting  the  Messiah's  baptism  existed  before  the  time  of 

*  See  Hengstenberg's  ChristoL|  B.  ill,  S.  460,  ff^  where  this  yiew  is  opposed,  and  a 
higher  character  claimed  for  John.  But  if  the  New  Testament  is  not  to  relinquish  all 
that  is  specific,  regeneration  and  the  real  experience  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ought  not 
to  be  anticipated.  Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  only  faith  in  the  foi^iveness  fo 
eofM;  sin  itself  remained,  under  divine  forbearance,  till  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on  Cal- 
vaiy.  (Rom.  |;i.  25.)  All  that  the  Old  Testament  possessed  and  could  give,  the  Baptist 
did  possess ;  but  the  esterux  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  his,  since  he  died  before  the 
completion  of  Christ's  work.  (See  1  Pet.  i  10,  ff;  Heb.  xi.  39,  40.)  [Olshausen  is  sur^ 
wrong.  The  essence  of  the  New  Testament  is  precisely  what  John  and  the  ancient  saints 
did  possess.  In  the  outward  form— An.  clearness  of  view,  in  the  fulness  and  freedom  of 
spiritual  development — ^the  New  Economy  is  immeasurably  superior.— [K. 

f  See  a  fuller  discussion  on  John's  baptism  in  note  on  Acts  xix.  4,  from  which  pa8> 
sage  it  is  probable  that  John  baptized  with  the  formula:  Bairri^u  ae  elc  t6v  ^pxofievcv^ 
I  baptize  thee  inio  him  wJio  comeih. 

\  The  prepoDderance  of  argumeuts  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  side  of  Schnechen' 
hurger :  TJeber  das  Altar  der  Proselyten-Taufe,  Berlin,  1828 ;  the  opposite  opinion,  thai 
John  adapted  the  custom  already  existing  to  his  purpose,  is  defended  by  Bengd^  in  a 
book  with  the  same  title,  Tiibiugen,  1814.  As  the  Old  Testament  ihmishes  no  dotofbr 
the  decision  of  the  question,  and  all  Rabbinical  writings  can  be  but  unoertiun  testimo- 
nies on  matters  before  the  Christian  era,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  well  estab- 
lished conclusion  as  to  the  earliest  customs  at  the  receivirg  of  proselytes.  See  also 
Maitthies  de  Baptismate^  BeroL  1831.  8va 
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Christ ;  the  very  circumstance,  that  John  baptized,  seems  opposed 
to  this  supposition ;  for,  if  it  had  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  Messiah  to  baptize,  John  would  not  have  as- 
sumed it  himself.  (See  this  point  more  fully  treated  in  note  on 
John  i.  25.)  No  special  historical  incident  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  John's  baptism.  Since  lustrations  were  common  in 
the  Jewish  worship,  it  would  readily  occur  to  him  to  represent,  by  a 
symbolical  rite,  the  repentance  which  he  preached.  True,  this  was 
not  done  by  his  own  arbitrary  will — ^the  Divine  Spirit  who  quick- 
ened him  was  his  guide  in  this  institution,  as  in  all  that  he  did  ;  he 
was  sent  to  baptize  with  water,  John  i  83.  The  question,  how 
John's  baptism,  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism,  is 
of  more  importance.  It  is  evident,  that  the  baptism  of  John  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  was  not  ordained 
till  after  the  resurrection  (Matth.  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16);  the  former 
was  wanting  in  the  essential  power  of  the  Spirit  (John  i.  26);  it  was 
a  kovTpbv  fieravolag^  a  washing  of  repentance^  but  not  a  kovrpbv 
iToXiyyeveala^^  a  washing  of  regeneration  (Luke  iii  3  ;  Tit.  iii.  5). 
Quite  parallel  with  John's  baptism  of  repentance  was  the  baptism  of 
the  disciples  before  the  perfecting  of  our  Lord  and  the  appointment 
of  the  sacrament,  to  which  John  refers  particularly,  John  iv.  1, 2.. 
Since  the  regenerating  Spirit  was  yet  wanting  (John  vii  89),  that 
baptism  could  only  exercise  a  negative  effect,  just  as  the  preaching- 
of  the  disciples  before  the  Saviour's  glorification,  had  more  of  the 
character  of  John's.  (Matth.  x.  7,  compared  with  iii.  1.)  Notwith- 
standing the  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  action,^  the  essence  was 
very  different.  In  Christian  baptism,  according  to  its  ideal  concep- 
tion (Bom.  vi.  4),  the  birth  of  the  new  higher  being,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  impart,  was  to  coincide  with  the  extinction  of  the 
old  life.f  In  the  baptism  of  children,  however,  which  the  church, 
for  wise  reasons,  introduced  subsequently,  the  sacred  action  returned, 
as  it  were,  again  to  the  lower  ground  of  John's  baptism  ;  J  for  which 
reason  a  fresh  act  must  be  joined  to  it  after  the  baptized  attains  to 
actual  consciousness,  in  order  to  complete  that  which  can  take  place 
only  in  a  conscious  individual.    If,  therefore,  John's  baptism  was  on 

*  John^B  baptism  was  most  probably  like  the  Christian,  not  only  in  this,  that,  in  it, 
the  baptizing  party  performed  the  immersion  on  the  baptized  (which  was  the  specific  dif* 
feience  between  baptism  and  all  other  lustrations),  but  that  a  formuia  was  used  at  the 
immersion,  as  remarked  above. 

f  The  distinction  may  be  thus  stated.  In  John^s  baptism  it  was  virtually  said ;  "As 
thou  art  now  immersed,  so  hast  thoa  ^cserved  to  be  destroyed  in  death ;  as  thou  now 
arisest,  so  ahmddest  thou  arise  as  a  new  rr.an.'*  In  the  Christian  baptism,  on  the  con* 
trary  the  language  is  :  "  As  thou  art  now  immersed,  so  art  thou  now  buried  into  the  vicar* 
knu  death  of  Christ ;  as  thou  now  emergest,  so  art  thou  bom  again  to  a  new  man.'*— [E. 

X  Perhaps  not  entirely  I    Grant  that,  as  conscious  conversion  to  conscious  &itb  in 
Christ  is  impossible  in  the  infknt,  a  new  man  is  not  yet  bomt  still  he  is,  as  It  were^  pas- 
•ively  conceived. — f B. 
Vol.  L— 17 
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a  mucli  inferior  level  to  the  Christian  ordinance,  yet  it  was  not  an 
empty  rite ;  only,  it  could  not  impart  more  than  he  who  administered 
it  possessed*  It  accomplished  the  blessing  of  the  law  in  those  who 
received  it,  sipce  it  brought  repentance  to  perfection ;  but  then, 
indeed,  it  pointed  to  another  baptism,  which  bestowed  the  Spirit — 
a  sense  of  whose  need  that  first  baptism  had  excited. 

Luke  iii.  1,  affords  us  an  important  chronological  datum.  John 
the  Baptist  began  his  ministry  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius ;  as 
John  was  six  months  older  than  Jesus  (Luke  i.  86),  the  mention  of 
this  circumstance  (compared  with  Luke  iii.  23)  is  a  hint  as  to  the 
Saviour's  age.  True,  it  is  only  a  hint.  For,  in  the  first  places  the 
age  of  Jesus  is  not  given  exactly  (Luke  iii.  28,  ^v  were i  r^idKovra 
irCni) ;  then,  too,  the  interval  between  the  public  appearance  of  John 
and  of  Jesus,  is  not  definitely  stated.  In  any  case,  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous  remarks  on  that  point, 
is  placed  too  late  in  the  chronology  of  Dionysius,  as  the  fifteenth, 
year  of  Tiberius  begins  with  the  19th  of  August  of  the  year  27  after 
Christ.*  The  mention  of  the  different  princes  ruling  in  Palestine 
at  that  time,  is  another  aid  in  determining  the  date  of  John's  pub- 
lic appearance. 

(The  term  i)ye/u)vev(.),  govern^  like  (Jt^w,  is  used  for  different  gra- 
dations in  the  Roman  provincial  administration.  Pilate  was  only 
procurator  of  Judea,  which  office  he  sustained  ten  years,  and  laid  it 
down  about  the  time  of  Tiberius'  death,  being  deposed  by  Vitellius, 
at  that  time  pro-consul  of  Syria.  (Terpapxio),  to  be  tetrarchj  meant 
originally  to  govern  the  fourth  part  of  a  great  territory,  then  in  a  wider 
sense  to  rule  in  general,  but  still  in  an  inferior  capacity.  Thus  Cicero 
calls  Deiotarus  a  tetrarch  [Cic.  ad.  div.  i.  15.]  Ethnarchwas  a 
higher  title  ;  it  was  borne  by  Archelaus,  Herod  the  Great's  eldest 
son.  Luke  comprises  the  two  provinces  of  Batanea  and  Auranitis^ 
under  the  name  'IrovpcUa.) 

The  only  remarkable  circumstance  in  Luke's  enumeration  is,  that 
in  the  words  "  Lysanias  being  Tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  he  mentions 
even  the  governor  of  Abilene,  the  territory  of  the  town  Abela  near 
Antilibanus,  which  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  Besides, 
no  Lysanias  is  spoken  of  as  governor  of  this  region  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  ;  but  thirty  years  earlier,  a  man  of  that  name  was  governor, 
who  was  slain  by  Antony.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  town, 
and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  expected  that  all  its  rulers  should  necessarily  be 

*  In  this  waj  the  years  of  his  associated  rule  with  Augustus  are  not  included.  It  is 
according  to  this  date  that  the  calculation  of  the  Abbot  Dionysius  Bxigtau  is  made^  with 
whom  our  era  had  its  origin.  Base,  In  his  Leben  Jesu,  S.  39,  £,  whom  Meyer  follows  in 
his  commentaiy  on  this  passage,  is  inclined,  erroneously,  to  hold  to  this  interpretation  as 
the  correct  one,  as  he  regards  the  rest  of  the  information  in  the  history  of  the  childhood 
•smythicaL 
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mentioned  by  the  historians^  the  silence  of  authors  about  this  prince 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  To  remove  all  doubt^  we  need  only  to  sup- 
pose that  Augustus  restored  a  son  or  a  descendant  of  that  elder 
Lysanias.  As  Abilene  was  on  the  borders  of  Galilee,  the  scene  of 
Christ's  ministry,  this  might  induce  the  Evangelist  to  mention  the 
prince  of  this  limited  territory.^  What  Luke  had  designated  so  pre- 
cisely, Matthew  gives  (iii.  1)  in  the  indefinite  formula  "  in  those 
days/'  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  memoirs,  which  Matthew  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  first  chapters,  extended  further,  and  that  in 
them  this  formula  would  be  in  connexion  with  some  nearer  event* 
It  has,  however,  like  the  Hebrew  taht;  b**);*!,  often  a  more  extensive 
reference  (see  Exod.  ii  11.)  After  the  chronological  reference  to  the 
political  rulers  of  that  period,  Luke  subjoins  a  notice  of  the  heads  of 
the  ecclesiastical  government  at  that  time.  Two  high  priests  are 
mentioned,  Luke  iii.  2 — ^Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  reading  dpxtepitog 
is  doubtless  preferable  to  the  plural  From  the  circumstance  of  two 
names  following,  the  singular  was  changed,  which,  however,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Evangelist,  referred  to  the  proper  high  priest — ^the 
one  actually  in  office.  The  latter  was  the  officiating  high  priest ; 
but  his  father-in-law  Annas,  who  had  held  the  office  before,  and  was 
deposed,  still  possessed  jgreat  influence.  (See  this  point  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  history  of  the  passion  in  the  note  on  Matth.  xxvi« 
57,  ff.)  At  this  time,  then,  John  came  forward  publicly  {napayiverai 
in  Matth.  in.  1,  =  fj^ev  in  Luke  iii.  8)  and  preached  repentance. 
The  wilderness  (eprjfiog)  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  he  preached, 
which  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  as  literally  void  of  men,  but 
rather  as  pasture  ground  (*^3b^).  But  in  the  &ct,  that  John  preach- 
ed in  the  wilderness,  and  not  in  towns,  we  discover  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  witness  to  the  truth.  It  belongs  to  John's  character 
to  flee  from  man  (Luke  i  80),  and  to  preach  to  those  who  seek  him ; 
while  the  Bedeemer  himself  seeks  men.  (The  wilderness  of  Judea 
[Matth.  iii.  1]  bordered  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See 
Joseph  de.  bell.  Judg.  i  3, 10.  Luke  [iiL  8]  calls  it  therefore  irept- 
Xf^i^K  Tw  lopddvov  =i!!n»n  n?^,  Gen.  xiii.  10.)  The  subjoined  clause, 
iyivero  pfjfia  Sbov  hit  'luxiwrpf,  the  word  of  Ood  came  to  John^  is  pe- 
culiar to  Luke  iii.  2.  It  corresponds  to  the  phrase  so  common  in 
the  prophets  \t  njrr;  na-j  n;n.  This  remark,  in  the  first  place,  repre- 
sents the  public  appearance  of  John,  not  as  something  originating 
from  himself,  but  as  determined  by  an  influence  from  above.  More- 
over, according  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  the  higher  world  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  John,  was  not  different  from  its  influence  on  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  in  the  New  Testament  we 
find  a  more  quiet,  continually  active  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

*  See  Thcfudc,  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  er.  OoBch.,  a  198,  and  Schneckmiburgef'M  articO* 
in  the  Stadien  nnd  Eritiken,  1833,  H.  4^ 
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in  the  minds  of  beKevers,  as  peculiar  to  them  (expressed  by  uivuv 
in  John's  language),  it  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  rather  as  a  sud- 
den,  momentary  one,  which  is  then  succeeded  by  other  dry^  and,  as  it 
were,  spiritless  periods,  such  as  appeared  afterwards  in  the  life  of 
the  Baptist  (See  note  on  Matth.  xir.  1,  ff )  For  this  reason  the 
formula  V?  mh^  n^,  the  hand  of  Jehovah  upon  one^  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  inspired  moments  of  the  prophets,  to  denote  the  violent 
and  sudden  character  of  the  influence.  Such  formulas  are,  of  course^ 
not  used  of  Jesus,  because  divine  things  were  not  manifested  to  him 
at  single  moments  of  his  life ;  but  he  himself  was  the  one  eternal 
manifestation  of  the  Divine — ^the  Word.  (On  the  relation  of  l>rjtia 
and  A^oc,  which  imply  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  the  relation 
of  XtyeaBai  and  tlvcu,  see  note  on  John  i.  1.) 

The  object  of  the  Baptist's  preaching,  which  is  not  specified  in 
Matth.  iii  1,  Luke  describes  more  definitely,  by  designating  it,  in 
iii.  3,  PdwnofM  luravola^,  a  baptism  of  repentance,  (See  Matth.  iii 
11,  where  John  says,  Pairrl^cj  elg  fierdvoiav,)  Merdvouij  repentancCj 
change  of  mindj  denotes  here  the  result  of  the  law  in  its  eflect  on 
the  mind.  By  its  form  of  inflexible  requirement,  it  rouses  to  a  sense 
of  weakness,  and  to  a  longing  for  a  power  sufficient  to  satisfy  it  It 
is  therefore,  in  fact,  a  change  of  mind  {vovg)  in  its  deepest  vital 
principle.  Considered  in  itself,  indeed,  it  is  something  merely  n^;a- 
tive,  which  stands  in  need  of  a  positive  element  to  complete  it ;  and 
this  is  the  Spirit,  whom  Christ  obtained,  and  whom  men  receive  by 
&ith.  This  is  conveyed  in  the  additional  clause  in  Luke  iii  3,  and 
Mark  i.  4,  tig  Atpeatv  dfia^uiv^  for  the  remission  of  sins.  John's 
preaching  was  not  itself  to  effect  the  remission,  but  to  prepare  for 
that  remission,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Christ  It  is  not 
inappropriate  therefore  to  supply  ip;t;o/i6^,  coming,  future.  (On 
this  point  see  note  on  Acts  xix.  4,  where  Paul  instructs  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  in  the  import  of  their  baptism.) 

Matth.  iii  2. — ^The  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  put  for- 
ward as  a  motive  for  repentance,  since  it  excluded  persons  in  their 
natural  unchanged  state  of  heart  (The  perfect  wytKe,  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  present  sense  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is,  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  is  already  present — that  is,  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  who 
represents  it,  and  of  whom  John  says  :  lUaog  vfujv  iarrfKev,  bv  vfuS/Q 
ovK  ddare^  there  standeth  one  among  you,  etc.    John  i.  26.) 

The  phrase  (kunXela  t<3v  ov(>avwv,  kingdom  of  heaven,  does  not 
occur  except  in  Matthew.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  we  find  (kunXela  hrcfv- 
odviog,  heavenly  kingdom.  The  more  common  phrase  is  (kunXela  rw 
heoO,  Tov  Xpunoi),  kingdom  of  God,  of  Christ,^  or  simply  (kujiXela^ 

*  It  is  verj  seldom  that  the  phrase  paaiktia  tov  vloU  tov  uvSpurcM  is  put  for  ^aat}.etm 
Tta  Xpurroe,  as  in  Matth.  xiii  41.  In  the  passage  Mark  xL  10,  paaiXtia  tov  Aa3ld  oocars. 
jfiasmnch  as  Dayid  is  viewed  as  a  ^jpe  of  Messiah  the  king. 
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Bwv  being  left  to  be  supplied  (Luke  zii.  82,  and  frequently).  In 
the  Old  Testament,  the  expression  o^s^rj  ^-^\^i  or  d-^rtSw  ft«ap»,  does 
not  occur,  nor  does  it  appear,  except  in  the  later  Jewish  writings. 
In  the  Apocrypha  we  meet  with  Paaikela  Qeov  as  early  as  Wisdom  x. 
10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  pervades 
the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  appears  in  its 
most  mature  form  in  the  prophets.  See  Isa.  ii.  1-4  ;  Micah  iv.  8, 
ffi ;  Isa.  xi.  1,  flf. ;  Psalm  Ixxxv.  11, 12 ;  Jer.  xxiiL  6,  ff. ;  xxxi.  81, 
ff. ;  xxxii.  87,  ff. ;  xxxiii.  14,  ff. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  28,  ff. ;  xxxvii.  24, 
ff )  Daniel  describes  the  expected  holy  state  of  things,  which  all 
the  prophets  regarded  as  future,  expressly  as  a  kingdom  of  everlast- 
ing duration.  (Dan.  ii.  44 ;  vii  14,  27.)  Just  as  the  Messiah  also 
is  often  described  as  a  king  (in  which  respect  David  is  especially  re* 
garded  as  his  type,  Dan.  ix.  25 ;  Psalm  ii.  6  ;  Zech.  xiv.  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii  24.)  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  anticipated  kingdom  of 
God,  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  New.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  necessarily  implies  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  governor  and  the  governed.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d  the  divine  will  appears  as  ruling  absolutely.  In  so  &r,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  sinful  world  the  will  of  God  is  conceived  as  being 
subordinated,  the  period  of  his  absolute  rule  must  yet  be  future. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  therefore,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of 
sin,  or  of  its  representative,  the  ruler  of  this  world,  dpx^^v  rov  icdafjujv 
rovTov.  The  coming  of  the  former  kingdom  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  :  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  limits  the  influence 
of  the  former.  But  as  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  prophecies  does 
not  usually  develope  the  ideas,  which  are  the  subjects  of  its  contem- 
plation, and  especially  does  not  present  them  in  their  gradual  un- 
folding in  successive  ages,  but,  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  a  single 
picture ;  so  also  with  its  declarations  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d.  The  prophetic  communications  contain  lively  delineations  of 
it,  agreeably  to  which  the  dominion  of  sin,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, is  depicted  as  overthrown,  and  the  dominion  of  God,  and  his 
will,  established  ;  but  as  the  external  and  internal  are  not  kept  per- 
fectly distinct  by  them,  but  are  blended  together,  succession  of  time 
is  also  particularly  neglected  ;  the  great  outline  of  the  world's  spirit- 
ual progress  is  drawn  at  once  in  grand  perspective,  and  events  separ- 
ated by  wide  intervals  of  time  are  brought  into  juxtaposition.  What 
is  included  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  germ,  appears  in  the  New  in  its 
free  expansion,  and  thus  first  reveals  in  its  fulness  the  fundamental 
idea  which  it  includes.  The  kingdom  of  God  appears,  accordingly, 
as  a  kingdom  always  existing — established  among  fallen  men  con- 
temporaneously with  the  first  announcement  of  the  Gospel — typi- 
cally represented  in  the  Mosaic  theocracy — bestowed  in  Christ  essen- 
tially complete  in  its  conception — since  then  secretly  advancing 
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in  the  bohIb  of  men— destined  to  a  final  conquest  over  every  thing, 
and  to  penetrate  harmoniously  aU  forms  both  of  outward  and 
inward  life  throughout  creation.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  unfold  this  idea  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Grod^  they  distinguish,  first,  clearly  between  its  external  and 
internal  character.  In  the  latter  relation,  the  kingdom  of  God  ap- 
pears according  to  the  New  Testament  conception  as  actually  pre- 
sent, not  merely  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  himself,  but  also  in  his 
believing  followers,  who  were  translated  into  the  spirit  of  his  life.  In 
the  spirit's  inner  life  and  consciousness — i.  e.,  in  faith,  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  divine  is  realized.  We  find  it  thus-viewed  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul,  in  Luke  xvii  21 :  ij  PaaiXela  tov  Beijv 
hnb^  vfu2v  ianv.  (See  Bom.  xiv.  17.)  But  in  its  external  relation, 
the  kingdom  of  God  appears  in  the  New  Testament  also  as  yet 
future,  and  still  an  object  of  desire.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the 
principle  which  secures  an  immediate  dominion  in  the  depths  of  the 
inward  life,  strives  for  an  unconditional  supremacy  over  all  its  out- 
ward relations.  But  the  extension  of  this  divine  dominion  in 
Christ  to  external  circumstances,  is  gradual,  and  hence  even  believers 
must  hope  only  for  its  gradual  realization.  In  its  relation  to  ex- 
ternal things,  we  find,  however,  a  two/old  modification  of  the  idea 
in  the  New  Testament.  Firsiy  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  the 
Christian  element  prevails — ^that  is,  the  church — ^is  conceived  in  its 
visible  form  as  an  external  communion.  In  this  respect  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself  is  progressive — expanding  gradually  in  this  sinful 
world — still  mixed,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  sinful  elements.  (See 
note  on  Matth.  xiii.  47,  fil)  For  it  was  only  in  the  person  of  the 
Saviour  that  the  PaaiXelaj  kingdoniy  was  exhibited  as  at  once  outward- 
ly and  inwardly  complete.  But  further^  its  external  condition  also 
is  conceived  as  made  to  harmonize  with  the  internal,  and  as  corre- 
spondingly penetrated  by  the  sovereign  wiU  of  God  ;  and  in  this  view 
the  kingdom  appears  absolutely  complete,  but  future.  That  which 
was  first  to  sway  the  jsouls  of  men,  presents  itself  in  the  end  as 
ruling  likewise  in  the  creation.  (Bom.  viii.  19,  ff.)  In  this  respect 
the  pcuTiXeta  might  be  called  hrlyeiog  earthly  (in  contrast  with  hrov^ 
^vio^^  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  ;  but  for  wjse  reasons  this  epithet  is  not  ap- 
plied to  it ;  the  idea  itself,  however,  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  promise,  that  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  become  externally  prevalent  (see  note  on 
Matt.  XX.  21 ;  xxvi.  29  ;  Luke  xxi.  81 ;  John  xviii.  36.)  In  very- 
many  passietges,  however,  its  internal  and  external  aspects  are  not 
strictly  separated,  but  are  blended  with  greater  generality  and  in- 
definiteness,  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  kingdom  is  then  the 
ideal  future  world  (see  Luke  xxiii.  42,  the  words  of  the  thief),  which^ 
as  being  present  in  the  souls  of  believers^  but  absent  in  its  com-- 
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pletenesS;  may  be  spoken  of  as  at  once  near  and  distant. — There  is 
another  division  in  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  equally  unknown  to  the  Old — viz.,  its  relation 
sometimes  to  the  individualy  at  others  to  the  human  race  coUec^ 
ively.  According  to  these  different  relations,  again,  the  kingdom  is 
represented  sometimes  as  already  come,  at  others,  as  to  come.  For 
in  so  far  as  that  spiritual  element,  which  in  Christ  diffuses  itself 
through  mankind,  and  establishes  among  them  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d,  has  taken  possession  of  an  individual,  to  him  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  present,  and  Ae  is  in  that  kingdom ;  yet  even  for  him  it  is 
still  to  come,  not  merely  in  so  far  as  the  higher  principle  of  life  ob- 
tains but  a  gradual  control  over  his  faculties,  but  also  in  so  far  as  it  is 
destined  to  quicken  ithe  entire  race,  and  to  meet  his  view  as  mani- 
fested among  them.  The  relation  of  the  whole  human  race — ^viewed 
as  an  individual — ^is  similar  ;  for  though  the  kingdom  of  God  (in  the 
church)  exists  in  the  race,  and  the  race  (in  believers  as  its  represent- 
atives) in  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king- 
dom is  still  to  come  with  respect  to  the  race  also. 

Thus  the  one  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  alone,  applied  to  different  relations  ;  and  from  the  various 
contrasts  in  which  it  is  placed,  sometimes  one  of  these  relations  is 
more  prominent,  sometimes  another.  Among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Jews  held  captive  by  the  Pharisaical  spirit,  the  idea  of  an  external 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  prevailed.  In  opposition  to 
this  material  view,  the  Saviour  put  forward  its  ideal  character.  Even 
in  the  apostolic  times  sprung  up  the  germs  of  ^he  Gnostic  idealism, 
which  in  its  doctrine  of  the  0aaiXelay  denied  any  future  real  and  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  divine  dominion.  This  point  had  therefore 
to  be  defended  in  opposition  to  that  heresy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alexandrine  school  had,  at  a  later  period,  to  oppose  the  ideal  aspect 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  rude  millennarian  views  of  the  ancient 
church ;  and  through  its  influence  the  view  was  again  gradually 
forced  into  the  back-ground — ^that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  divine 
to  pursue  its  subduing  and  ruling  course  from  within  to  without — 
from  the  individual  to  the  universal  The  pure  realism  of  the  Bible 
points  out  the  medium  between  tiie  two  false  paths  of  materialism 
and  spiritualism  in  the  doctrine  cf  the  PaaiXela.  It  is  not  from  this 
world,  but  yet  in  the  world  (John  xviii.  86) ;  and  as,  in  the  indi- 
vidual, its  renovating  process  is  from  the  inmost  fountain  of  life,  on 
which  it  first  seizes,  to  the  purifying  and  glorification  of  the  body  ; 
80  it  proceeds  gradually  from  the  individuals,  who  at  first  represent 
the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  whole,  raises  the  earth  to  paradisaic 
purity,  and  finally  perfects  the  universe,  as  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  (2  Pet.  iii:  18  ;  Rev.  xxi  1.) 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  cast  a  glance  on  the  passage  under 
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consideration  (Matth.  iii.  2),  and  ask,  in  what  sense  John  the  Bap- 
tist may  have  understood  the  "  kingdom/'  it  is  most  probable,  that, 
in  his  relation  to  the  law,  he  conceived  of  it  with  the  generality  and 
indeterminateness  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  without  incorporating 
with  the  idea  any  thing  false.  We  may  concede  a  certain  affinity 
between  John's  notions  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  those  that 
prevailed  among  the  people.  Their  belief  in  its  appearance  as  an 
external  one,  was  not  in  itself  false  ;  for  that  is  in  fact  its  consum- 
mation. Their  error  consisted  in  desiring  its  external,  without  its 
internal  and  more  essential  features.  Thus,  as  the  carnal  man  makes 
his  God  for  himself,  so  he  makes  his  kingdom  of  God  for  himsel£ 
The  spiritual  man  has  a  spiritual  God,  and  a  spiritual  kingdom  of 
God  ;  but  as  the  true  God  became  man,  so  the  kingdom  of  God, 
or  of  heaven,  comes  down  to  earth,  that  heaven  and  earth  maj 
celebrate  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

Ver.  3. — The  Evangelists  establish  the  divinity  of  the  Bt^tist'a 
mission  by  passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  All  four  Evange- 
lists (see  John  i.  23)  quote  the  passage  Isa.  xl.  3-5.  Luke  gives  it 
most  fully.  In  common  with  the  other  two,  he  follows  the  LXX. 
with  slight  variations.  Mark  introduces  Mat  iii  1  before  it.^  This 
passage,  however,  appears  to  have  first  occurred  to  him  as  parallel, 
while  in  the  act  of  writing ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  cites  it  (from 
memory)  with  great  variations,  from  the  LXX.)  and,  on  the  other, 
he  has  also  applied  the  formula,  iv  ^Haat^  tJ>  npo<l>rirQ  to  the  passage 
from  Malachi.  The  transcribers  have  indeed  given  iv  rotf  Trpo^iyrotf  , 
in  the  prophetSj  as  a  correction  ;  but  that  this  reading  is  without 
value  needs  no  proof.  This  passage  of  Mark  is  perhaps  an  unequivo- 
cal sign  that  he  had  documents  before  him,  and  made  use  of  them. 
He  took  the  formula  of  quotation  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  in- 
serted from  memory  the  words  of  Malachi,  without  changing  the 
formula.t  The  whole  prophetic  passage  is  founded  on  the  figure  of 
the  triumphal  entry  of  a  Idng,  for  whom  the  road  is  leveled.  Since 
the  king  and  his  kingdom,  are  alike  spiritual,  the  heights  and  depths 
are  also  to  be  taken  spiritually,  and  are  to  be  understood  of  those 
mental  states  of  imbelief  and  despair,  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Saviour's  work.  *wv^,  voice,  forms 
an  interesting';  contrast  with  Xayo^  (John  i,  1.)  In  the  notion  of 
"  word,"  the  idea  is  likewise  included,  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
articulate  word.    The  "  voice,"  as  such,  denotes  simply  that  which 

*  On  the  passage,  MaL  ill  1,  see  further  the  obaervatioDS  on  Matth.  xi  10 ;  Luke  viL 
27,  where  the  same  quotation  is  adduced  with  simOar  variations^  evidently  indicatiog  the 
use  of  the  same  sources, of  information. 

f  Hengstenberg's  supposition,  in  his  Christology,  yoL  iii.,  p.  398,  ff.,  464,  £,  that 
Mark  quoted  the  passage  out  of  Malachi  as  belonging  to  Isaiah,  because  the  former  hot* 
rowed  it  from  the  latter,  and  Malachi  is  therefore,  only  the  auetor  tecundaritUf  appecws 
to  me  to  be  forced.    Thej  are  still  the  words  of  Malachi 
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awakens,  excites.  John  introduced  no  new  idea  among  mankinds 
He  claimed  supremacy  over  no  peculiar  department  of  life,  to 
which  he  could  have  introduced  men.  He  was  a  mere  organ  for  a 
powerful  spiritual  influence  in  the  spiritual  waste  of  humanity.  He 
awakened  the  senso  of  need,  which  the  Redeemer  satisfied. 

i^dpay^,  in  Luke  iii.  6,  C,  =  rdtppog,  (?)  hollow  place^  valley.  This 
is  the  only  place  where  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  op- 
posites  to  it  are  fiowSg  and  6pog.  The  first  of  these  words,  Povv6^^  is 
found  only  in  Luke  xxiii.  30.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  nyai,  devatiofiy 
htU,  On  oiJTTJpiov  rev  Seov,  see  Luke  ii.  30 ;  Acts  xxviii.  28 :  acrrrpla 
is  used  in  the  same  way,  Luke  i.  69.  In  the  concluding  formula,' 
^rrat  irdaa  adp^  k.  t.  A.,  the  Evangelist  follows  the  LXX.,  contrary 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  where  the  words  acmipiov  r.  6.  are  wanting.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  dftSTJaerai  66^  rov  Kvplav,  which  the  LXX. 
have,  agreeably  to  the  original,  are  omitted  by  Luke.  In  the  pro- 
phecy, the  Saviour's  work  is  represented,  quite  after  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  Old  Testament  representation,  at  once  in  its  comple- 
tion* 

Ver.  4-6. — The  Baptist's  dress  and  manner  of  life  quite  agree 
with  the  portrait  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  8,  compared  with  Zech.  xiii. 
4.)  John  lived  and  laboured  in  an  austere  and  strictly  ascetic  man- 
ner. (^Ajcptg  is  the  well-known  large  oriental  locust,  used  as  food  by 
the  poor ;  Lev.  xi  22.)  It  was  by  means  of  this  strict  form  of  life, 
and  the  reproving  severity  of  his  character,  that  the  prophet  roused 
the  slumberers  ;  a  form  from  the  past  seemed  to  have  entered  the 
spiritless  present.  The  voice  of  exclamation  echoed  loudly  through 
the  wilderness  ;  those  who  were  awakened  gathered  round  the 
prophet,  to  gain  ease  for  their  consciences.  The  PaTrriafiog,  baptism^ 
and  i^ouoX&yriaig,  confession^  are  specified  as  the  forms  which  John's 
work  assumed.  Confession  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  condition  of  bap- 
tism, since  it  was  intended  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  type  of  the  coming 
forgiveness  to  be  completed"  by  the  Messiah,  which  required  genuine 
repentance,  so  that  where  confession  was  wanting,  baptism  also  was 
refused.  (See  ver.  7,  ff.,  the  rejection  of  the  Pharisees.)  The  con- 
fession, however,  is  not  necessarily  a  special  confession  of  individual 
facts  (though  that  is  not  to  be  excluded  in  particular  cases),  but  a 
genuine  expression  of  a  felt  need,  cognizable  to  John's  searching, 
prophetic  spirit. 

Ver.  7.— Those  whom  Luke  comprehends  under  the  term  ^^^Aoi, 
muttitudea  (excluding  the  few  sincere-minded),  Matthew  describes 
more  definitely  as  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  These  Jewish  sects, 
so  thoroughly  known  from  the  history  of  the  church,  appear  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  representatives  of  hypocritical  superstition 
and  carnal  unbelief.  Phariseeism,  however,  had  the  deeper  founda- 
tion ;  it  was  based  on  the  Divine^Word,  only  that  traditional  pre* 
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cepts  had  been  associated  with  it.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Pharisees  (taken  collectively)  are  constantly  opposed  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels,  because,  by  confound- 
ing things  external  with  things  internal,  they  had  sunk  into  hypocrisy, 
and  pursued  godliness  as  a  trade ;  yet  there  were  individual  believers 
among  them.  But  Sadduceeism  was  utterly  devoid  of  any  deep 
foundation,  or  any  high  principle  of  life  ;  pure  worldliness  shews 
itself  in  it,  though  often,  as  it  would  seem,  united  with  a  certain 
kindness  of  disposition.  This  sect  was  hence  inconsiderable,  while 
Phariseeism,  embodying,  as  it  did,  something  positive,  was  both 
more  dangerous  in  its  corruption,  and,  in  its  nobler  manifestation, 
more  susceptible  of  a  union  with  the  GospeL  The  New  Testament 
does  not  speak  of  the  Esaenea,  partly  because  they  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  public  life  of  the  Jewish  people — ^partly  because 
their  aim,  though  noble  on  the  whole,  was,  still,  deformed  by  subtle 
errors,  too  dangerous  to  render  them  proper  objects  of  imitation. 
Besides,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  to  set  up  nothing  for  imita- 
tion but  the  Saviour  himself,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  all  that  is 
desirable  is  included.  There  was  no  call  for  positive  opposition  to 
the  Essenes,  since  their  exclusiveness  as  a  sect  rendered  them  un- 
known, except  in  narrow  circles,  and  because  the  best  antidote  to 
their  errors  lay  in  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  itself.* 

The  Baptist's  exhortation  to  the  multitude,  who  were  under 
Pharisaic  or  Sadduceean  influence,  and  shared  in  the  corruption  ot 
these  sects,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  strict  legal  spirit  which  John  re- 
presents. He  contrasts,  in  the  Spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  prince  of 
this  world  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  proclaimed  by  him,  and  takes 
the  depraved  minds,  that  hypocritically  pretended  to  purity  of 
heart,  as  tjrpes  of  this  evil  kingdom.  (The  language  yevwy/zaro 
J;^£(Jv(i3v  =©h5  ic'5\D,  Isa.  xiv.  29,  generation  of  vipers^  is  certainly 
harsh  ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  love  plainly  to  call  evil  evil,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  truth,  to  refer  it  to  its  origin.  The  serpent 
denotes  what  is  satanic ;  and  that  Jesus  himself  so  intends  it,  is 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  Matth.  xii.  84  ;  xxiiL  33,  with  John  viil 
44 ;  Eev.  xx.  2.)  But  their  subjection  to  the  condemnation  of  God 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  (see  note  on  Acts  xiii.  10, 11);  the 

*  A  correct  view  of  the  Essenaic  sect,  which  had  all  the  fholts  common  among  Separ- 
atlstSj  particularly  secret  arrogance  and  dependence  on  good  works,  is  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  the  notion  that  Jesus  had  been  brought  up  In  their  schools.  That  our  Lord  knew 
ihem,  is  beyond  a  doubt,  since  Gralilee  was  their  stronghold;  that  their  existence  majr 
have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  him,  is  likewise  highly  probable :  only  we  must  neTer 
forget  that  the  development  of  the  Saviour^s  character  was  purely  internal,  influenced  only' 
by  spiritual  streams  from  above ;  that  therefore  nothing  can  have  been  adopted  by  him 
fh>m  the  Essenes.  Christ  brought  down  into  the  world  a  principle  of  spiritual  life,  different 
as  heaven  and  earth  from  Essenism,  and  every  other  human  form  of  religious  life  ^ 
principle  which  invariably  ezerdaed  a  positive  iu'uence  on  what  surrounded  it 
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exhortation  which  follows  in  ver.  8  ehews  clearly  the  wish,  that  they 
may  cease  to  be  what  they  are.  But,  as  suchj  they  necessarily  come 
under  the  Divine  condemnation.  The  passage,  therefore,  involves 
the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  generation  of  vipers  being 
transformed  into  children  of  God  by  repentance  and  faith.  ('Opy^ 
ItiUxwoa,  for  which  dpytj  ipxp^iivri  is  put  in  1  Thess.  i.  10,  expresses 
the  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice  ;  hence  the  dnoKdXv\l>ig  rrjg  dfyyrjg 
s=  Kpiai^.  See  Rom.  i^  18.  In  John's  exhortation,  agreeably  to 
the  Old  Testament  form  of  conception,  the  last  judgment  [iffx^iTV 
Kplaig]  is  considered  as  concurrent  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  as  his  first  and  second  coming  are  not  here  separated.  On 
ifryrj  t.  G.,  see  note  on  Matth.  xviiL  34. 

Ver.  8. — These  words  of  reproof  in  John's  discourse  are  followed 
by  words  of  exhortation,  which  uige  the  necessity  of  the  manifesta^ 
tion  in  actual  life  of  genuine  repentance.  Luke  iii.  .11.  ff.,  contains 
the  comment  on  the  works  which  the  Baptist,  from  his  point  of  view, 
demanded.  (The  phrase,  Koprrb^  rrj^  (jteravolag  A^io^,  occurs  once  more, 
with  some  variation,  in  Acts  xxvi.  20.  The  reading  nofmovg  in  Mat- 
thew is  spurious ;  it  was  probably  derived  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  Luke. 

Ver.  9. — John  contrasts  the  boasting  of  external  advantages  with 
the  practical  evidencing  of  that  sincerely  repentant  disposition  ro- 
quired  by  him.  (M?)  dS^e,  think  noty  in  Matthew  is  no  more  super- 
fluous than  fifj  dp^TjoOe,  begin  noty  in  Luke.  The  former  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  fancied  right,  which  the  Pharisees  imagined  they 
possessed,  to  boast  of  their  descent  from  Abraham  ;  the  latter,  of  their 
beginning  with  self  sufficiency  and  vanity  to  plume  themselves  on  that 
right,  both  aloud  in  the  presence  of  men,  and  in  their  own  minds.) 
Being  a  child  of  Abraham,  is  spoken  of  as  the  substance  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  theocracy.  In  its  true  import,  this  descent 
was  not  so  much  an  advantage  in  itself,  as  a  stronger  obligation  to 
a  godly  life  and  walk.  Where  this  obligation  was  left  unfulfilled, 
the  supposed  advantage  was  turned  to  a  disadvantage.  (See  Bom. 
ii.  28,  29 ;  iv.  16,  on  the  ideal  conception  of  being  a  child  of  Abra- 
ham, and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  theocracy.)  In  order  to 
teach  them  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of  natural  descent,  the 
Baptist  refers  to  the  free  grace  of  God.  As  it  was  purely  of  grace 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  theocracy,  so  the  Almighty 
can  reject  those  who  shew  themselves  unworthy  of  such  grace,  and 
call  others  who  were  far  from  his  promises.  QEyetpcu,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  those  who  were  bom  children  of  Abraham,  involves  their 
rejection.)  The  words :  Mvarcu  6  Oebg  Ik  rwv  A/^6iv  rovr(»yv  iyeipai 
rinva  tw  'Afipcuifi,  God  is  ablCj  etc.y  do  certainly  admit  of  being  un- 
derstood figuratively  of  the  heathen  ;  just  as  in  the  passage  before 
ns,  the  "freest'  denote  the  Jews  in  that  Pharisaical  sect  which  was 
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going  onward  to  destruction.  But  the  added  tovtow,  theaey  compela 
US,  doubtless,  to  understand  them  of  the  stones  lying  on  the  baiiks 
of  Jordan,  in  which  case  the  parallel  with  the  history  of  the  crea* 
tion  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  so  he  can  even  now  form  men  out  of  stones. 

Yer.  10. — To  enforce  the  exhortation,  the  time  is  represented  as 
a  decisive  one.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  parallel  is  drawn  between 
the  moral  world  and  the  physical  in  the  same  way  as  here  (Psalm  i 
3 ;  Isa.  vi  13)  ;  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  very  frequent,  (Matth. 
viL  19  ;  Bom.  xi.  17.)  The  time  of  harvest  is  that  of  decision  («p4«f  ), 
when  the  chief  question  is  of  fruit.  The  fruit  required  here  was 
outward  righteousness  {6ck(uo<tvvti\  and  genuine  inward  repentance 
(jjLerdvoia,)  (EKK&rrreaOai,  dg  Twp  pdXXeoOai,  are  emblems  of  the  dpryrj^ 
ver.  7.)  In  Luke  iii.  11-15,  there  follows  an  expansion  of  John's 
address  peculiar  to  that  Evangelist.  It  reveals  plainly  the  Baptist's 
legal  position.  He  recommends  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  law ; 
"  the  voice  of  him  who  crieth  in  the  wilderness"  penetrates  not  the 
domain  of  faith  and  love.  He  directed  to  doing  only,  as  those  who 
asked  for  instruction  put  only  the  question,  What  shall  we  do  ?* 
(TIpdaaeiv  in  ver.  13,  =  teij  exigere  sciL  (l>6pov,  to  exact  tribute. — ^laaeicjy 
to  frighten,  to  exact 'by  terror. — Sv/co^avrew  denotes  properly  "to 
perform  the  part  of  a  petty  and  false  informer ;"  then  "  to  be  greedy," 
"  avaricious,"  see  Luke  xix,  8.)  As  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  Baptist,  appears  his  childlike  humility,  which  is  intimated  in 
the  following  verses,  but  which  John,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his 
Gospel,  portrays  carefully  for  special  reasons.  Even  in  John's  life- 
time, his  disciples  would  have  him  to  be  the  Christ ;  but  he  himself 
humbly  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  and  pointed  his  followers  to 
the  Saviour.  Against  his  own  will,  his  later  self-willed  disciples 
(the  Sabeans)  made  him  the  historical  prop  of  their  sect. 

Ver.  11. — Disclaiming  for  himself  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah^ 
the  Baptist  points  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  calls  him :  iniaoi 
fiov  ipxofjievogy  one  coming  after  me,  leaving  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance imdetermined.  The  Evangelist  John,  who  had  special  reason 
to  be  more  circumstantial  regarding  the  declarations  of  the  Baptist 
as  to  his  relation  to  the  Saviour  (see  on  this  point  notes  on  John  i. 
19,  ff. ;  ill  27,  ff.),  mentions  facts,  which  prove  that  John  had  a 
de^p  and  true  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  and  his  work.  Matthew 
notices  particularly  this  point  only  in  the  Baptist's  words,  that  Jesus 
possessed  a  greater  spiritual  power  (laxvpiTepdg  fiov  iarlv.)  He  there- 
fore represents  John's  relation  to  the  Saviour  as  that  of  a  servant  to 
his  master.  (The  -imodr^nara  Xvaai,  or  Pcurrd^eiv^  to  loose  or  carry  the 
sandais,  is  put  for  menial  service  in  general.)    But  the  Baptist 

*  Compare  the  New  Testament  answer  to  the  question,  What  shaU  %0  do?  in  Acti 
U.87. 
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marlcs  especiallj  the  superiority  of  the  Messiah,  in  reference  to  his 
baptism.  (See  note  on  John  i.  25,  ff.)  He  contrasts  the  baptism  of 
water  {h  vSari  PaTrri^eiv)  with  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  (/3a7r- 
rt^av  iv  TrvevfjuiTi  iy(w  KoiX  irvpl.)  We  might  feel  tempted  here  to 
join  'Ttvp^firty  with  nvevfia,  spirit;  so  that  either  fire  should  appear 
as  a  concomitant  (as  if  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  would  be  accom- 
panied by  fiery  appearances,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost)  ;  or  Ttvevfia, 
spirity  be  taken  as  qualifying  'nvp^fircy  (  =  7rvp  mfevfuirifcdv,  a  spirit- 
ualjire)y  fire,  as  the  more  powerful  element,  being  contrasted  with 
water.  But  the  passages,  Matth.  xx.  22 ;  Luke  xii.  50,  appear  to 
me  to  favour  the  ancient  distinction  of  a  threefold  baptism  {Jluminis^ 
JlaminiSy  sanguinis.)^  In  this  the  Saviour  appears  as  the  type  of 
believers,  who,  like  himself,  if  not  outwardly,  yet  inwardly,  must  all 
pass  through  the  consummating  baptism  of  blood.  In  the  triple 
elements  of  baptism — viz.,  water,  spirit,  and  fire,  there  is  intimated 
a  gradation  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in  the  ele- 
ment from  which  it  results.  While  the  lowest  stage,  baptism  with 
water,  implies  external  purification  from  sin,  and  repentance,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  refers  to  the  inward  cleansing  in  faith  (the 
Holy  Spirit  being  conceived  of  as  the  regenerating  principle,  John 
iiL  1,  ff. ;  Acts  i.  5) ;  and  lastly,  the  baptism  of  fire  expresses  the 
consummation  and  complete  triumph  of  the  new  and  higher  life  in 
its  peculiar  nature. 

Ver.  12. — The  exhortation  concludes,  very  appropriately,  with  a 
renewed  admonition  of  the  nearness  of  the  icplaig,  judgment  (ver.  10), 
the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  Messiah's  office.  The  act  of 
judging  is  here  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  winnowing  of 
chaff  and  wheat.  The  same  figure  occurs  in  Jer.  xv.  7  ;  Luke  xxii, 
31,  (Ov  Iv  rxi  x^^P^  avTov  =  ^ija:  lyK.  IItvov  -.=  vannus,  ventilahrum. 
'Axvpov  =  ffa,  Psalm  i.  4.  On  nvp  daPearov,  see  note  on  Mark  ix.  44.) 
In  the  concluding  verses  in  Luke  iii.  18-20,  the  Evangelist  calls 
these  addresses  of  the  second  Elijah  a  evayyeXl^eadaiy  bringing  good 
news  (ver.  18),  inasmuch  as  they  treated  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 

*  J)e  WeUe  is  altogether  wrong  in  taking  nUp  to  denote  punishment,  for  the  idea  of 
baptism  does  not  admit  of  any  reference  to  punishment.  It  is  always  subservient  to  sal- 
vation. [May  not  fire  and  spirit  point  prophetically  to  Acts  it  ?  When  did  the  apostles 
receive  the  Christian  baptism,  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration,  if  not  at  the  Pentecost?  (Acts 
L  6.)  Then  came  in  place  of  the  inward  rqpentanes  the  external  spirit  (as  res  saeramenti), 
and  in  place  of  water,  fire  (as'signum  sacramentale.)  And  by  this  spiritual  baptism  were 
tiiey  prepared  to  administer  the  ordinary  Christian  baptism  (that  of  water  and  spirit)* 

^  I  think  neither  of  the  aboye  ezplanatioTif  correct  John  Is  dlicrlmliutlng  ChrlsTs  office  and  irork 
tnm  Ufl  own  aa  higher  and  more  profoundly  Bearehlng  and  spIrltuaL  For  thla  he  nukes  nse  of  the  rite 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Us  mlnlstrj.  What  spirit  and  flre  are  to  water,  that  Is  Christ's 
bapliam  and  general  work  to  hla.  He  is  not,  I  think,  speaking  of  the  SaTloar's  haptiem  of  heUeren  paxw 
tiecilaxlj,  but  of  the  general  searching,  diserimlnAting  eharaoter  of  his  work.  This  he  'ndieates  by  com- 
Uning  with  tpirU  the  subtle,  purifying,  powerful  element,  lire.  De  Wette*s  explanatioi.  embraees  a 
put  of  the  tmth,  hat  not  the  whole  of  It— CK. 
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dah,  and  even  of  his  presence.  (John  L  26.)  Luke's  incidental  otn 
servations  on  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  document  used  by  hun,  in  which  John's  subsequent 
fortunes  were  narrated.  Luke  mentions,  by  anticipation,  in  this 
place,  what  occurred  long  after.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xiv.  1,  ff,  for 
a  fuller  discussion.) 


§  2.  The  Baptism  of  Ohbist. 

(Matth.  ill  13-17 ;  Mark  L  9-11;  Lake  iiL  21-23;  John  i.  82-34.) 

The  fact  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, as  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  better  (Heb. 
vii.  7) ;  but  here  the  reverse  takes  place.  As  before  observed,  that 
which  specially  distinguishes  baptism  from  mere  lustrations,  is,  that 
one  party  appears  as  the  baptizer,  the  other  as  the  baptized ;  and 
the  baptizer,  so  to  speak,  elevates  the  baptized  into  his  own  element 
of  life.  Now,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  weaker  can  raise  the  stronger 
to  a  higher  stage  of  life.*^  John  himself  was  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  inappropriateness  of  Christ's  being  baptized  by  him  (ver.  14), 
and  acknowledged  that  he  rather  stood  in  need  of  a  higher  baptism 
from  Jesus.  Objectively  viewed,  this  was  quite  right ;  but  by  the 
divine  dispensation,  which  assigns  the  limit  to  every  thing,  and  thus 
also  to  each  individual's  course  of  life  (without  prejudice  to  liberty, 
which  has  its  expansion  within  the  assigned  limits),  John  was  not 
called  for  the  New  Testament ;  he  formed  the  completion  of  the 
Old ;  and,  like  Simeon  (Luke  iL  25,  ff ,)  beheld  the  Messiah  without 
experiencing  his  regenerating  eflScacy  in  himself ;  he  was  saved,  like 
the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  through  faith  in  the  coming  Sa^- 
viour.  For  though  John  beheld  Christ,  yet  redemption  was  still 
future  to  him,  since  Christ's  work  was  not  completed  till  after  the 
death  of  the  Baptist.  It  was,  therefore,  part  of  John's  humility, 
that,  taking  his  stand  purely  and  simply,  he  baptized  Jesus  ;  a  for- 
mal refusal  to  baptize  him  would  have  been  fiJse  hunoility — a  want 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  which  had  ordained  this  relation  be- 

*  The  essential  feature  of  baptism  should  not^  perfai^  be  sought  so  much  in  the  re> 
lation  between  the  baptizer  and  the  baptized,  aa  between  the  latter  and  Qod,  of  whom 
the  baptizer  is  but  an  instrument  It  is  not  the  raising  of  the  baptized  into  the  sphere  of 
Ihe  haptizar  which  essentially  characterizes  baptism ;  but  that  he  b^e  God  hwriea  hmul/ 
into  death  as  one  laden  with  guiU^  in  order  to  arise  again  flvm  deaOi  as  a  new^  divinely  iom 
nuuL  The  Jew  who  submitted  to  John's  baptism,  aclcnowledged :  "I  have  deserved 
death ;  I  need  a  new  life."  Christ  in  his  baptism,  declared :  ^  I  will,  laden  with  the  guflt 
of  humanity,  descend  into  death,  and  as  a  glorified  conqueror  will  arise  from  it*'  Thxia 
his  baptism  by  John  was  a  type  and  prophecy  of  the  real  baptism  of  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  forma  the  real  connecting  link  between  John's  baptism  and  Christian  baptiam 
(M^th.  xjlv  lit  19.)    Such  is  the  simplest  explanation  of  Christ's  bi4>tism.-^B. 
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tween  John  and  Cliriflt.  The  words  of  Jesns :  wrw  npinov  iariv  ^^ilv 
vXqpCjacu  ndaav  duccuoavvrp/,  thus  it  becometh  nSy  etc.  (Matth.  iii.  15), 
give  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  it.  The  term  diKoiomrinf,  right-- 
eousness  (the  meanings  of  which  will  be  treated  connectedly  in  note 
on  Bom.  iiL  21),  denotes  here  SIkcuov,  what  the  law  demands.  The 
wor4s  contain,  therefore,  the  general  principle  on  which  the  Saviour 
proceeded,  and  which  Jghn,  too,  had  to  follow  on  this  occasion — ^viz., 
to  observe  all  legal  ordinances  as  divine  institutions.  This  was  not, 
indeed,  the  consequence  of  any  internal  necessity  (for  which  reason 
npinov  lart  is  used,  and  not  del  or  xp^iav  lxb}\  but  a  propriety,  and  a 
propriety  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  ;  the  opposite  would  have 
been  a  disturbing  of  the  harmony  of  life.  As,  therefore,  Jesus  was 
in  all  things  yevofievog  xmb  vdfiovy  svJgected  to  law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  he  must 
submit  to  John's  baptism,  thus  establishing  it  as  divine  ;  by  God's 
wUl  that  was  to  be  also  the  moment  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Spirit — his  solemn  inauguration  as  the  Messiah  King.^  The  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  stands,  therefore,  on  a  level  with  his  undergoing  cir- 
cumcision and  the  purification.  (See  note  on  Luke  ii.  21,  22.)  The 
Mediator  himself  took  part  in  the  sacrifices  and  the  other  atoning 
rites  ordained  by  God  in  the  temple  service,  until,  by  his  one  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross,  he  had  made  the  repetition  of  all  other  sacrifices 
superfluous.  According  to  God's  promise  (John  i.  38),  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  coincided  with  John's  baptism  with  water,  to  which 
Jesus  submitted ;  the  former,  of  course,  could  not  come  through  the 
medium  of  John,  it  was  rather  a  sign  (arffmov,  n*«)  for  John  himself, 
by  which  he  might  infallibly  recognize  the  promised  Messiah.  By 
this  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
consciousness  in  Jesus  attained  its  height,  and  that  fulness  of  power 
was  imparted  to  him  which  was  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
office  as  a  teacher.  Even  the  pure  offspring  of  the  Spirit  needed 
the  anointing  of  the  Spirit ;  it  was  not  till  his  human  nature  (the 
iwxrj)  was  strengthened  to  bear  the  plenitude  of  the  Spirit,  that  it 
was  abidingly  filled  with  power  from  above.  The  baptism,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  sublime  season,  when  the  character  of  the  XpiarS^, 
tyw,  which  was  dormant  (as  it  were,  potentid)  in  the  gradually  de- 
veloping child  and  youth,  now  (acta)  came  forth  and  expanded  it- 
self;  the  baptism  is  the  inauguration  of  the  Messiah,  primarily  for 
himself  and  John.f 

*  The  law  required  not  that  he  should  submit  himself  to  John^s  baptism ;  but  it  did 
require  that  an  expiation  ehoyid  he  offered,  and  his  willingness  to  offer  this  was  expressed 
by  Christ  in  the  symbolical  rite  of  baptism.  The  anointing  of  the  Spirit^  attached  Osel/to 
this  expression,  but  formed  no  part  of  it — [E. 

f  Compare  the  remarkable  words  in  Juaiinj  dial  pum  TrypK  Jud^  p.  226.  Xpiardc 
a  el  Kol  yeyevvfjrai  Kal  icTt  nov,  uyvctoTuf  ion  koI  olS^  airoc  n-cj  iavrdv  Morarai,  oiSi 
ixei  dvvofiiv  riva,  ftixptC  ^v  i^dv  ^HXiag  XP^^  air^  Kal  ^avepdv  iruoi  voii^ojf,  ThOftgh 
Ae  Measiah  hai  been  horn  and  Kvea^  he  w  unknown^  mnddoet  noi  even  know  Kmadf^  nor  hoi 
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Ver.  13. — ^According  to  Mark's  account  (L  9),  our  SaTiour  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  at  Nazareth  till  the  time  of  his  public  ap- 
pearance. The  inner  life  in  him  was^  doubtless^  silently  and  secreUj 
unfolding  itself.  But  when  the  hour  was  come,  which  the  Spirit 
within  gave  him  to  know  with  indubitable  certainty,^  he  came  to 
John  at  the  Jordan  (on  the  locality,  see  note  on  John  i  28,  29),  in 
order  to  be  introduced  by  this  messenger  of  Qx)d. 

Ver.  14, 15. — ^The  important  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
John,  before  the  baptism,  is  narrated  by  Matthew  only.  It  is  of  thA 
highest  importance  for  an  understanding  of  John's  relation  to  the 
Saviour ;  and  Matthew  gives,  even  in  this  communication,  a  proof 
of  the  importance  and  originality  of  his  peculiar  sources  of  infonHa- 
tion,  particularly  in  the  discourses. 

Ver.  16, 17. — The  process  of  John's  baptism  of  Christ  is  not  mi- 
nutely detailed ;  whether  the  Baptist  uttered  any  words,  or  what 
words,  over  Jesus,  is  left  unnoticed.  We  are  told  only  what  took 
place  after  the  baptism  was  over — that  is,  at  the  emersion  out  of  the 
water  (drt/3^  dirh  rov  vdarog).  That  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  did 
not  take  place  before  the  submersion,  perfectly  accords  with  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  action  (see  Rom.  vi  1,  ff.),  which  is  not  indeed 
in  itself  applicable  to  John's  baptism,  but  which  the  Saviour,  by  his 
baptism,  typically  imparted  to  the  action.  The  one  part  of  the  action 
— ^the  submersion — ^represents  its  negative  aspect — ^viz.,  the  taking 
away  of  the  old  man  (Rom.  vl  4);  the  other — ^the  emersion— denotes 
its  positive  aspect — ^viz.,  the  appearance  of  the  new  man ;  the  com- 
miudcation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  therefore  be  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  latter.  Luke  adds  (iii.  21),  that  Jesus  prayed, 
which  must  be  understood  of  being  absorbed  in  inward  devotion. 
After  the  emersion,  these  three  circumstances  constitute  the  progress 
of  the  action — the  opening  of  the  heavens,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
the  utterance  of  the  voice.  But  that  all  this  did  not  pass  as  a  spec- 
tacle before  the  assembled  multitude,  but  was  seen  by  Christ  and 
John  alone,  is  clearly  implied  in  Matth.  iii.  16  (dveui^fiijaav  ovr^  ol 
obpavoC)^  and  in  John  i.  32.  Spiritual  eyes  are  needful  for  the  con- 
templation of  spiritual  transactions ;  he  only  who  possessed  such, 
was  in  a  condition  to  behold  the  working  of  the  Spirit.  A  vague 
and  undefined  emotion,  awakened  by  the  mighty  working  of  the 

any  potoer^  uniil  Elias  ahaU  come  and  anoint  him  and  make  Mm  known  to  oZL  (See  soto 
on  Motth.  xvii.  10,  ff.)  At  the  close  of  Christ's  ministiy  (see  note  on  John  xii  28),  a 
similar  public  approyal  of  him  took  place  bj  a  Toice  from  heaven ;  so  that  the  same  erent 
forms  alike  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  his  public  life.  • 

*  It  is  quite  an  erroneous  notion,  that  Jesus  made  his  public  appearance  in  oonse- 
quonce  of  an  exactly  calculated  and  carefUlly  formed  plan.  His  inward  life  obeyed  only 
the  direction  of  his  heayenlj  Father ;  what  he  saw  him  do,  that  the  Son  also  did.  Tbert 
waa  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  the  clearest  consciousness  of  what  he  did;  but  all  calcalap 
tion  and  human  fbrming  of  plans  must  be  conceived  as  excluded,  becaoie  it  trondiet  vspon 
Christ's  direct  oneness  of  life  with  Gfod. 
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Spirit,  may  have  perraded  the  multittide  at  the  sublime  iiistant, 
when  the  glory  of  heaven  descended  to  earth  ;  but  the  transaction 
itself  was  not  seen  by  thenu  (Compare  the  analogous  case  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  is.  7.)  If  we  thus  transfer 
the  occurrence  to4he  domain  of  the  Spirit,  we  need  not  have  re- 
course either  to  the  historical  interpretation  (which  speaks  of  Jewish 
notions  of  a  brazen  vault  of  heaven,  and  birds  accidentally  directing 
their  flight  to  the  place  of  baptism),  or  to  its  mythical  explanation. 
The  Spirit — ^the  invisible  cause  of  all  that  is  visible — contains  in 
himself  the  ground  of  all  things  ;  the  revelation  and  bestowment 
of  himself  is  a  quality  of  his  nature.  The  opening  of  heaven — the 
region  of  the  Spirit — is,  consequently,  nothing  but  the  revealing  of 
the  world  of  spirits  to  Uie  spirit.  Every  revelation  is  a  rending  of 
the  heavens — a  descent  of  the  Spirit.  (Isa.  Ixiv.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  1 ;) 
Acts  vii«  55.)  Far  as  we  ought  to  be  from  viewing  the  opening 
of  the  heavens  materially,  we  should  be  just  as  far  from  con- 
sidering it  imaginary ;  it  is  a  real  operation  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
spirit.  For  the  Saviour,  this  opening  of  heaven  was  an  abiding 
one ;  the  flow  of  his  inner  life  towards  the  eternal  home  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  stream  thence  down  to  him,  never  again  ceased* 
Gradually  during  their  intercourse  with  our  Lord,  the  disciples 
had  their  spiritual  eye  opened  to  this  relation,  as  they  saw  continu- 
ally heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man.  (John  i.  52.)  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  is 
therefore  nothing  but  his  bestowment,  which  is*  his  very  nature. 
As  love,  God  descends,  in  his  Spirit,  into  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
So  also  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  a  necessary  operation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit — the  author  of  language — speaks  for  the  spirit ;  his  opera- 
tion is  nothing  but  word.  What  he  speaks  the  spirit  understands 
immediately ;  not  by  the  intervention  of  the  physicid  ear,  but  by  the 
spiritual  ear — that  is  by  spiritual  susceptibility  of  spiritual  operations.^ 
With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  dove,  the 
word  dxrdf  as  i/j  as,  used  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  shews  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  comparison.  The  reality  of 
the  appearance  is,  indeed,  expressly  signified  (afOfuiTiiu^  ddei,  Luke 
iii.  22);  but,  as  a  real  spiritual  phenomenon,  it  was  not  visible  to 
physical  eyes,  and,  consequently,  the  impression  could  only  be  de- 
scribed by  a  comparison  with  visible  things.  According  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  Bible,  certain  mental  characters  appear  expressed 

*  It  ia  not  intonded  by  these  remarks  to  assert,  that,  in  the  whole  transaction  there 
vna  not* also  something  visible  and  audible  to  all.  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
(see  the  aathor's  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  81)  mentioned  an  additional  circumstance — 
lis.,  the  yisible  appearance  of  fire  at  the  baptism.  As  all  rerelations  of  the  divine  take 
place  with  light  and  splendour,  the  idea  is  not  incorrect ;  only,  it  is  viewed  materially. 
Just  so  with  the  voice  (see  John  xil  29),  there  may  have  been  something  audihlt 
toaUL 
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in  several  animals,  as  in  the  lion,  the  lamb,  the  eagle,  and  the  ox. 
In  this  system  of  natural  hieroglyphics,  the  dove  denotes  parity  and 
simplicity,  and  hence  the  spirit  of  purity  may  be  most  fittingly 
compared  with  the  dove.*  The  coming  of  the  Spirit  like  a  dove 
denotes,  consequently,  that  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  of  purity  was 
imparted  to  Jesus,  whereby  he  became  the  purifier  of  mankind. 
He  was  therefore  sealed,  so  to  speak,  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  on  which 
account  the  declaration  of  the  voice  from  heaven  is,  This  is  my 
beloved  Sotiy  etc.  That  the  term  Son  of  Grod  refers  here  to  the 
divine  eternal  nature  of  the  Son,  is  shewn  by  John  i.  34.  In  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  Saviour  himself  was  consciously  perfected 
in  that  nature,  and  manifested  first  of  all  to  John.  {'AyarrrjTdg 
=  ■i'»hj.  EvdoKBiv  iv  Tivi  =  i  n»n.  Nothing  but  his  own  image  is 
well-pleasing  to  God,  and,  consequently,  only  those  who  are  in 

V  Christ,  Ephes.  i.  6.)  There  are  two  other  points  in  the  account  of  the 
baptism  mentioned  exclusively  by  the  Evangelist  John  (i.  82.)  First, 
the  words  ;  Trvevfjta  ifieive  hf  abr6v — f.  e.,  ^A^ev  in*  avrbv  icdl  ifietve^ 
the  Spirit  remained  upon  him — ^i.  e.,  cam^  upon  him  and  remained. 
In  these  words  the  Evangelist  notices,  in  the  Saviour's  case,  what 
he  usually  insists  upon  as  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 

.  tions  under  the  New  Testament.  While  in  the  Old  Testament 
mode  of  his  operation  he  reveals  himself  at  particular  moments,  he 
appears  in  the  New,  as  permanently  and  uniformly  efficient.  In 
the  life  of  Jesus  we  find  this  uniformity  of  divine  consciousness 
perfectly  exhibited  ;  while,  in  the  developments  of  life  in  Old  Tes- 
tament saints,  there  was  an  alternation  of  elevated,  and,  as  it  were, 
spiritless  seasons.  Secondly,  the  words :  ov»  ^eiv  airiv^  I  knew  him 
not  (John  i.  33),  are  remarkable.  They  appear  at  variance,  partly, 
with  the  passage  Matth.  iii.  14,  which  supposes  an  acqiiaintance 
between  Jesus  and  John  ;  and,  partly,  with  their  family  relations, 
it  being  scarcely  possible,  while  the  mothers  were  so  intimate,  that 
the  SODS  should  be  unknown  to  each  other.  But  ^uv^  knew,  evi- 
dently does  not  stand  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  John  knew 
Jesus  externally,  and  cherished  anticipations  of  his  exalted  destina- 
tion. But  to  gain  divine  indubitable  certainty,  that  it  was  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  that  the  hopes  of  mankind  were  to  be  fulfilled,  re- 
quired express  confirmations,  such  as  to  transcend  all  subjective 
impressions,  and  the  deceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  Such  a 
miraculous  sign  was  appointed  him  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  this  sign  he  had  at  the  baptism.    (John  i  88.)f  • 

*  The  comparison  of  the  Spirit  with  the  dove  \a  foand  in  the  Samaritan  and  Rabbini- 
cal writers  also.  In  the  tract  OJiagigah,  It  is  said  on  Gen.  I  2 ;  "Spiritna  Dei  fbrebator 
super  aqua,  ut  columba,"  TJie  Spirit  of  God  howred  over  the  footer,  like  a  dove.  The 
Christian  sects  probably  derived  tlie  comparison  from  the  New  Testament 

f  As  John  grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jesus  in  Qalilee,  they  may  not  have  been 
ptnonaily  acquainted.    A  sign  had  been  promised  to  John  by  which  he  should  reoognia« 
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Luke  (iiL  23)  connects  with  his  account  of  the  baptismy  the 
genealogy,  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  popular  notion  (dv  d)g  ivofU^eroy 
he  commences  with  Joseph,  Mar/s  husband.  With  this  transition, 
Luke  connects  the  important  observation,  that  Jesus  was  thirty 
years  -old  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  'Qad^  ciboutj  being 
added,  seems  indeed  to  make  the  date  uncertain ;  but  as  the  age 
of  the  Levites'  entrance  on  office  was  fixed  by  Numb.  iv.  3,  47,  at 
thirty  years,  and  as  the  Saviour  invariably  adhered  to  the  existing 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  conclude  with  probability 
that  the  Saviour  was  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  exceeded  the  fixed  number ;  in  the 
Saviour's  life  all  is  disposed  according  to  number  and  measure,  and 
it  is  therefore  best  to  adhere  to  the  age  assigned.  The  only  remain- 
ing uncertainty  is,  whether  his  pubhc  appearance  falls  at  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  year.  (In  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence, supply  the  verb  diddatceiv  with  dpx6fievog.  It  is  not  conform- 
able to  the  connexion  to  construe  the  participle  with  fiv,  or  &v  with 
dpxSfuvog,) 


§  8.  Christ's  Timptatiok* 

(Matth.  iy.  1-11 ;  ICttk  L  11, 13;  Lake  It.  1--18.) 

The  Saviour's  endowment  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  is  most 
appropriately  followed  by  his  steadfastness  in  the  contest  with  the 
evil  one.  It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  is  appointed 
to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ;  his  whole  life  on  earth,  there- 
fore, appears  as  a  confiict  with  its  prince.  The  Gospel-history, 
however,  particularizes  two  periods  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  full  and  united  power  of  the  evil  one,  and  overcame. 
These  periods  form  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  his  public 
labours,  and  each  possesses  its  peculiar  character.  In  the  first  temp- 
tation, at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,*  temptation  ap- 
proached the  Saviour  by  the  avenue  of  desire;  in  the  other,  at  the 
dose  of  his  earthly  labours,  by  that  of  the  fear  of  suflfering  and 
deatL  Every  temptation  appears  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forms ;  by  the  conquest  of  both  alike,  our  Lord  stands  as  the  ideal 
of  perfect  righteousness — as  victor  in  the  war  with  sin.  The  narra- 
tive before  us  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  through  the  medium  of 

the  Messiah  (John  L  83.)  But  when  Jesus  came  to  him  (Matth.  iil  14)  h^fbre  fte  sign, 
the  impression  of  his  migestio  appearance,  and  an  inward  Toioe  alike  said  to  him,  "This 
is  he  r*    And  then  came  the  sign  as  a  sealing  witness  from  heayen.— [B. 

^  Bren  in  Jewish  theology  the  conception  had  been  formed  from  the  general  idea  of 
the  Hessiah,  that  he  would  hare  to  be  tempted  by  Satan  just  at  the  commencement  of  his 
oflloe.  See  SchdUgm,  Jtmu  cfer  vahm  Meaaitu;  am  der  Judiaehe  Thaobgie  dargesIM 
Leipzig,  1148.    8ya  S.  754^  tC 
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desire,  makes  it  approach  the  Sayioar  in  the  three  principal  forms 
by  which  the  world  uniformly  works — ^viz.,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life.  (1  John  ii.  16.)  This  narra- 
tiye,  consequently,  exhibits  the  comprehensiveness  and  sufficiency  of 
his  victory  over  sin,  and  thus  forms  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
description  of  the  labours  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  (Hob.  iv.  15.)  The  same 
temptations  of  pleasure,  which  on  this  occasion  met  Jesus  concen- 
trated, and  were  in  this  form  repelled  by  him,  foUowed  him  indi- 
vidually through  his  whole  earthly  ministry,  assuming  various  forms 
at  various  times.  In  like  manner,  temptations  on  the  side  of  pain 
presented  themselves  to  the  Saviour  through  his  whole  earthly  life, 
till,  at  its  close,  they  assailed  him  in  their  Ml  concentration. 

Our  conception  of  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the  temptation  of 
Christ  is  necessarily  qualified  by  our  views  regarding  the  doctrine 
of  the  devil,  and  of  bad  angels  in  general  Reserving  fuller  explana- 
tions on  this  point  for  the  note  on  Matth.  viii.  28,  we  simply  remark, 
that  only  the  most  arbitrary  exegesis  can  deny  the  existence  of  evil 
spirits.  Even  the  Old  Testament  teaches,  though  for  wise  reasons 
obscurely,  that  man  did  not  produce  evil  from  himself,  but  was  ex- 
posed to  its  influence  by  the  seductions  of  a  wicked  power,  a  doc- 
trine essential  to  the  very  idea  of  redemption,  which  supposes  a 
bondage  under  a  foreign  force.  (See  Gen.  iii  1 ;  Lev.  xv.  8  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  17  ;  Psalm  cvi.  87 ;  Job  L  6  ;  Isa.  liv.  16  ;  Zeck  iii.  1.)  In 
the  New  Testament,  Christ  conflrms  this  doctrine,  partly  by  imi- 
versally  taking  it  for  granted,  as  appears  times  without  number  in 
his  discourses,  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of  evil  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  good  (see  Matth.  xii.  26,  ff.),  and  partly  by  express  asser- 
tions respecting  it  (Matth.  xiii.  39 ;  John  viii.  44  ;  xiv.  80),  which 
admit  no  other  unprejudiced  exposition.  The  expositor,  then,  who 
feels  himself  compelled  to  include  the  existence  of  the  devil  among 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  will  be  unable  to 
sanction  explanations  of  the  temptation,  which  understand  the  term 
didPoXo^^  devil,  in  Matthew  and  Luke  (for  which  Mark  has 'aaravdf) 
of  some  kind  of  human  enemies  or  tempters,  as,  in  the  idea  of 
Christ,  the  idea  of  his  contest  with  evil  in  its  centralized  form  is 
necessarily  included.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible  concerning 
Christ's  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  evil,  even  though  we  did  not 
possess  the  narrative  of  the  temptation,  would  lead  to  the  same  idea 
which  is  there  involved.  But  if  these  explanations  are  inadmissible, 
incomparably  more  so  are  those  which  regard  the  temptations  here 
recorded  as  arising  from  within  the  Saviour.  ScJdeiermacher  is  not 
wrong  in  saying  :  "  If  Jesus  ever  harboured  any  such  thoughts  (as 
the  tempter  suggested  to  him),  even  in  the  most  evanescent  man- 
ner, he  would  no  longer  be  Christ ;  and  this  explanation  appears  to 
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me  the  worst  neological  outrage  that  has  been  committed  against 
him/'  (Verauch  uber  den  Lucas,  8.  64.)  The  absolute  purity  of 
Jesus  admits  in  no  way  of  an  impure  thought  coming  from 
himself ;  as  the  first  Adam,  according  to  the  profound  narrative  in 
Grenesis,  was  tempted  from  toithoutj  so  was  the  second  Adam  also 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47),  only  with  this  difierence,  that  the  latter  came  off 
victorious.*  Schleiermacher's  own  view,  however,  that  the  tempta- 
tion is  merely  a  parabolical  narrative,  which  was  afterwards  mis- 
understood— which  view  UUmann  also  (Studien,  H.  1,  S.  59,  ff.) 
approves— -is  sufficiently  refuted  by  Usteri  (Studien  1882,  H.  4). 
Undoubtedly  we  possess  here  a  pure  fact,  undistorted  by  mythical  ele- 
ments {Bmterfur  hdhere  Wahrkeit,  B.  v.,  S.  247,  ff.)  ;  yet  still  even 
from  the  striclly  biblical  point  of  view  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
we  are  to  conceive  of  an  external  appearance  of  Satan  standing,  as 
it  were  corporeally,  before  Christ.  This  may  be  denied  for  various 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  point  to  no  analogous  fact  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  ;t  for  the  narrative  in  Gen.  iil  1, 
take  it  as  we  may,  cannot,  at  least,  be  called  an  appearance  of  the 
deviL  Nor  would  the  fact  be  explained  even  by  assuming  an  outward 
appearance  of  the  prince  of  darkness ;  for,  assuming  that  Jesus  was 
physically  transported  through  the  air,  it  would  still  be  inconceiv- 
able how  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  could  be  surveyed  from  a 
mountain. I  Besides,  the  words  which  the  tempter  uttered  out- 
wardly, must  be  conceived  to  have  been  united  with  an  inward  in- 
fluence, because,  without  this  there  would  have  been  no  temptation ; 
this  would,  therefore,  be  the  essential  point,  even  on  the  supposition 
of  an  outward  appearance.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtless  most  fitting 
to  lay  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  as  an  internal  one,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  soul ;  we  thus  obtain  a  true  conception  of  it,  and  pre- 
serve all  its  essential  features.  The  temptation  consisted  in  this, 
that  the  sotd  of  Jesus  was  exposed  id  the  full  infiuence  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  This  kingdom  in  the  person  of  its  representative, 
first  displayed  to  the  Saviour  its  bright  side,  and  endeavoured  to 
seduce  him  firom  the  narrow  path  marked  out  for  him  on  earth. 

*  The  hTpotheBis  started  hj  Meyer  (ia  UUmann  and  Vmbreife  StudieHf  1831,  H.  2X  does 
not  differ  esaentiallj  ftom  this  view.  He  ■uppoees  that  the  temptation  was  a  dreamy  and 
compares  with  it  Solomon's  dream,  1  Kings  iil  6,  ff  For  if  those  sednotiye  thoughts 
eonld  have  arisen  in  Christ's  heart,  thoagh  only  in  a  dream,  his  parity  would  hare  been 
sullied.  But  if  anj  one  chose  to  refer  the  excitement  of  the  thoughts  in  a  dream  jto  a 
hostile  power,  the  opinion  would  not  indeed  be  offensive ;  but  then  there  appears  no 
reaaon  why  the  whole  oocurrenoe  should  not  have  taken  place  in  a  waking  state,  as  the 
narrative  implies. 

f  But  there  was  no  moment  analogous  to  this,  no  man  analogous  to  Christ  The 
tempter  could  not  appear  under  a  mask  to  our  Lord  as  to  Adam.  (Comp.  my  S^rit  d. 
£v.  Gerch.  g  63.— [E. 

X  Yet^  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  real  temptation  to  the  Saviour 
to  display  himself  by  throwing  himself  down  before  a  multitude  that  existed  only  in 
tUoh.    So  also  tie  first  temptation  attaches  itself  to  a  real,  physical  hnnger.— [E. 
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We  meet  with  analogous  appearances  in  the  Old  Testament  ai 
well  as  the  New.  (See  Ezek.  riil  8  ;  xi.  1 ;  Bev.  i.  10 ;  xvil  3.) 
And  if  we  are  disposed  to  connect,  2  Cor>  xL  14,  "  Satan  is  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light/'  with  the  temptation,  that  expression 
bj  no  means  requires  us  to  imagine  an  outward  appearance  :  it  can 
be  understood  of  an  inward  revelation  of  Satan,  as  a  good  angel,  the 
more  surely  to  deceive. 

Matth.  ir.  1. — ^Immediatelj  after  the  baptism,  the  Saviour  left 
the  Jordan  (see  Luke  iv.  1),  and  withdrew  into  solitude,  to  prepare 
in  quiet  for  his  lofty  callmg.  That  a  literal  wilderness  is  here  meant, 
is  seen  by  Mark  L  13.  Tradition  refers  it  to  Quarantaria,  which  lies 
near  Jericho.  {Joseph.  Antiq.j  xvi  1.  Bell.  Jud.^  vr.  82.)  Inas- 
much as  this  quiet  preparation,  and  the  temptation  connected  with 
it,  was  based  on  Qod's  plan  itself,  it  is  said :  he  tffoa  led  up  hy  the 
Spirity  etc.  (dv^xfi^  inb  mfsviMTog  elg  lijv  lpfjiu)v,)  That  this  Spirit 
was  that  good  spirit  who  filled  Jesus  at  the  baptism,  is  seen  from 
Luke  iv.  1,  in  the  words :  'Itjoov^  irvevfjuiTo^  dytov  TrA^p^f  *t.  t.  X.  But 
in  that  case  it  seems  inexplicable  how  we  can  speak  of  the  Saviour 
who  was  armed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  tempted 
(neipcufdTjvai).  (The  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  one  and  the 
same ;  it  is  modified  only  according  to  the  object  or  subject  of  temp- 
tation. Used  of  the  evil  one,  it  denotes  to  try^  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  of  GK)d,  neipd^u  oMiva,  he  tempt' 
eth  no  one,  James  i.  13.  God,  on  the  contrary,  tempts  in  order  to 
purify  and  to  perfect,  Gten.  xxii.  1.  Used  of  men  in  reference  to 
Gh)d,  it  is  always  the  product  of  unbelief  and  presumption,  since  it 
involves  the  contrary  of  humble  waiting  for  indications  from  God, 
Heb.  iii.  9.)  But  we  must  include  the  possibility  of  a  fall  (like 
Adam'B  posse  nonpeccare)  in  the  very  idea  of  a  Saviour ;  because, 
without  this,  no  merit  is  conceivable.*  True,  this  possibility  must 
be  viewed  as  purely  objective ;  since  in  so  fisir  as  GK)d  became  man 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  so  far  we  must  ascribe  to  him  the  impossi- 
bility of  sinning  {non  posse  peccare);  This  blending  of  the  possi- 
bility of  falling  with  the  necessity  of  a  victory  over  evil,  is  a  mystery, 
which  is  one  with  the  idea  of  the  Gk)d-man  itself.  It  is  only  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  V^v;^,  soul^  and  nvevfia^  spirit,  that  we  can  at- 
tain to  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation.  His  liability  to  temptation  was 
attached  to  his  human  soul ;  the  necessity  of  a  victory,  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  spirit.  By  the  former,  he  is  made  like  us,  and  set  for  a 
pattern ;  by  the  latter,  he  is  above  aJl  that  is  human,  and  assists 
individuals  to  become  like  himself,  by  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit. 
In  his  last  great  temptation,  that,  viz.,  of  his  final  sufferings,  the 

*  The  ooDflolation,  too,  thai  is  afR»rded  to  unhappy  man,  struggling  against  sm,  in  the 
Ikct  that  the  Savioar  himself  tasted  the  bitterness  of  that  straggle  in  all  its  fonns  (Heb. 
iL  17, 18X  woold  be  destroyed,  if  the  objectiye  pooBibUity  of  OhzlBt's  Ming  were  denied. 
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Saviotir  himself  announced  his  being  deserted  of  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  Spirit  (Matth.  xxvii  46)  ;  this  abandonment,  in  which  the 
hmnanit J  of  the  Saviour  stood  as  it  were  isolated,  affords  a  view  of 
the  nature  of  his  conflict  at  that  time.  In  the  present  case  nothing 
is  expressly  said  of  such  a  desertion ;  but  it  must  be  presumed,  par* 
iicnlarlj  as  the  Saviour  does  not  at  once  recognize  the  tempter.  The 
outward  &sting  in  the  wilderness  was  an  emblem,  as  it  were,  of  his 
inward  forsaken  condition ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  assumption,  that 
the  temptation  acquires  essential  sigmficancy.  In  full  possession 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  temptation  is  inconceivable ;  it  is  only  as  di- 
vested of  that  fulness  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  could  humanly  fight 
and  struggle.  According  to  this,  the  scene  should  be  conceived  in 
the  following  form : — ^After  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  our  Lord, 
he  went,  under  the  impulse  of  that  Spirit,  into  the  wilderness,  in 
order  to  b^n  his  great  work  in  the  seclusion  of  his  inner  life. 
There,  as  in  the  garden  of  Gkthsemane,  and  on  Golgotha,  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Spirit  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  he  was  left  to  the 
power  of  darkness  (Luke  xxiL  53)  ;  pleasure,  in  its  most  seductive 
forms,  tempted  his  soul.  But,  in  perfect  innocence,  the  Saviour 
passed  through  the  conflict ;  and,  when  the  temptation  was  repelled, 
the  fulness  of  heavenly  power  returned  to  him  (Matth.  iv.  11).  If 
it  were  said,  that  John  L  32 :  nvevfia  Ifiuvev  hf  airrSv,  the  Spirit 
abode  upon  Am,  is  contradictory  to  this  view,  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Matth.  xxvii  46,  where  such  a  state  of  spiritual  desertion 
must  certainly  be  supposed.  By  whatcrver  method  the  difSculty  is 
solved  in  that  case,  the  same  must  be  applied  here.  My  idea  of  this 
obscure  relation  is  this  :  In  the  Saviour  there  was  an  alternation  of 
states  ;  he  had  seasons  of  the  richest  spiritual  fulness,  and  of  deser- 
tion ;  but,  in  the^r«^  plctce^  these  states  were  not  so  variable  as  they 
are  wont  to  be  in  sinfid  men  ;  and,  nexty  they  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  being.  His  soul  itself  was  holy  and 
pure ;  and,  from  its  being  most  intimately  pervaded  by  the  Spirit, 
was  so  entirely  a  spiritual  soul  {^x^  'rrvevfjuiriKTi)^  that  even  at  the 
moments  of  complete  desertion  by  the  overflowing  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  (as  we  must  suppose  in  Matth.  xxvii.  46),  his  soul  acted  in  the 
might  of  the  divine  Spirit.  This  unalterable  repose  in  the  depths 
ofhis  holy  soul — ^this  perfect  freedom,  in  the  inmost  seat  of  life, 
firom  those  agitations  of  disquietude,  which  the  Redeemer  bore  for 
our  good,  as  he  did  all  the  other  consequences  of  sin — are  denoted 
by  the  "  abiding  of  the  Spirit,"  which  is  contrasted  vrith  the  alter- 
nating conditions  of  Old  Testament  saints,  who  might  be  immedi- 
ately overpowered  by  sin  whenever  dark  hours  arrived,* 

^  There  seems  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  John*8  statement  of  the  Spirit's  remaining 
npon  the  Sayioor,  with  his  subsequent  withdrawal  His  descending  and  remaining,  i  «l» 
not  immediately  withdrawing,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  his  leaving  Christ  afterwards 
tir  special  reasons.— [K. 
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Ver.  2. — In  Christ's  fasting  for  forty  days,  there  is  evidently  a 
parallel  with  the  fasting  of  Moses  (Deut.  ix.  9,  18)  and  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xix.  8).  We  are,  therefore,  the  less  justified  in  taking 
vriartveiv,  fasting y  in  a  wider  sense — ^viz.,  "  abstaining  tcom  ordinary 
nourishment,''  since  it  is  said  of  Moses,  that  he  ate  no  bread,  and 
drank  no  water,  which  coincides  with  Luke  iv.  2  :  "He  did  eat  no- 
thing." The  intention  of  the  Evangelists  is  to  place  Jesus  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  prophets  of  earlier  days  (according  to  DeUt. 
xvrii.  15 :  "A  prophet  like  unto  wie,"  says  Moses,  "wiU  the  Lord 
thy  God  raise  up") ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  do  any  thing  less 
than  they  did.  The  number  forty  was  certainly  a  sacred  number 
with  the  Jews ;  but  it  does  not  foUow  thence  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  exactly ;  but  rather  that  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Jews  of 
the  sacredness  of  certain  numbers  has  itself  a  deeper  foundation, 
which,  taken  as  a  general  proposition,  may  be  thus  ^pressed : — 
"  According  to  divine  arrangement,  which  is  pure  harmony,  every 
development  proceeds  by  definite  measure  and  number."  The  forty 
days  of  the  temptation  forms  an  interesting  parallel  with  Israel's 
forty  years'  journey  through  the  wilderness.*  AU  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  history  of  Christ's  temptation  are  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  that  journey. 

Ver.  3,  4. — The  point  of  the  first  temptation  is  justly  regarded 
as  lying  in  the  thought  of  employing  the  higher  powers  bestowed 
upon  him  for  satisfying  his  own  wants.  The  principle  here  main- 
tained, of  using  his  miraculous  powers  only  for  the  good  of  others, 
the  Saviour  followed  out  with  self-denying  love  through  his  whole 
ministry.  Jesus  repulsed  the  powerful  solicitation  of  sensual  appetite 
by  faith  in  God's  power,  with  a  reference  to  Deut.  viiL  8,  where  the 
LXX.  translate  rrjh^  •»»  Ks^a  V»  by  ^^/xa  iienopevS^ov  6ia  <rr6ftaroc 
Qeov,  In  this  passage  the  manna,  viewed  as  an  extraordinary 
heavenly  aliment  (Psalm  Ixxviil  25),  is  contrasted  with  earthly 
means  of  subsistence,  and  just  so  Jesus  contrasts  the  earthly  dprogy 
bread,  with  the  heavenly.  According  to  the  connexion,  therefore, 
other  kinds  of  earthly  food  cannot  be  meant.  The  pfjiia  eeov,  word 
of  God,  is  to  be  conceived  of  here  as  the  effectual  creative  cause  of 
aU  nourishment.  As  every  thing  was  made  by  God's  word,  and  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth  (Psalm  xxxiii  6),  so  that  same  word  also 
preserves  all  things,  since  the  preservation  is  but  a  continued  crea- 
tion. Jesus  is  stayed  by  faith  in  this  power  of  God  ;  so  long  as  the 
Spirit  did  not  release  him  from  the  wilderness,  he  was  fed  by  the 

*  Such  parallelfl  are  acknowledged  bj  the  advocates  of  the  mythical  character  of  the 
Qospel-history,  Strauaa  and  De  Wette;  but  In  such  a  way,  that  precisely  because  of  those 
parallels  they  deny  the  historical  reality,  both  of  the  typioal  event  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  antitjrpe  in  the  New.  But  in  this  way  they  are  degraded  into  mere  pueriUtiesL 
For  a  serious  person  they  can  have  no  import,  unless  they  be  founded  on  real  transactioDa, 
by  which  God  speaks  to  men  in  the  language  of  fact 
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nidden  word  of  Qtxl,  which  strengthened  soul  and  body,  without  his 
providing  any  thing  for  himself  by  the  miraculous  gift  granted  to 
him.     (On  ptjfia  Beov,  see  note  on  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  5. — ^Luke  has  placed  the  second  temptation  last ;  evidently 
with  less  propriety.*  The  first  two  thoughts  the  tempter  su^ests 
to  Jesus  we  can,  for  a  moment,  imagine  as  coming  from  a  good  be- 
ing ;  the  temptation  is  more  hidden,  and  Satan,  consequently,  does 
not  display  himself  as  he  is  ;  but  in  the  last  requirement  his  dark 
origin  is  openly  revealed,  so  that  it  is  properly  followed  in  Matthew's 
account  by  vnaye,  be  gone.  ('Ay/a  nSXi^  =  lo^n  vs;,  holy  city,  a  de- 
signation of  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
TLrepvYtov  =  tj^a,  a  wing  of  the  temple,  in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  with 
a  flat  roof.  The  conducting  him  thither  took  place  h/  Trvevfian,  in 
Spirit,  Rev.  xvii.  8.) 

Ver.  6. — The  point  of  the  second  temptation  lies  in  the  thought 
olpar<tding  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and  thus  attaching  to  him- 
self the  unreasoning  multitude  ;  this  thought,  being  clothed  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,f  is  suggested  to  our  Lord  in  a  delusive  form. 
In  this  respect  Jesus  acted  constantly  on  the  principle  here  ap- 
proved— ^his  miracles  always  had  reference  to  moral  and  spiritiial 
ends.  The  quoting  of  the  Scripture  words  was  intended  to  excite 
his  vanity  from  the  consciousness  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
through  the  pleasure  inspired  by  the  miraculous  powers  residing  in 
him.  ^  Humble  obedience,  the  laying  aside  of  one's  own  will,  can 
alone  secure  the  victory  in  such  a  case.  The  passage  is  quoted  from 
Psalm  xci.  11,  according  to  the  LXX.,  but  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
In  the  context,  the  words  apply  to  all  the  pious,  and  represent  them 
as  under  Ood's  protection.  But  the  pious  part  of  mankind,  con- 
ceived as  a  whole,  ^  has  its  representative  in  the  Messiah  as  the 
second  Adam ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  right  to  r^er  the  passage 
to  the  Messiah ;  the  error  lies  only  in  its  appliccUion  to  cases  of  our 
own  making.  The  angels  appear  here  as  '^  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.''  (See 
note  on  Heb.  i.  14.)  The  entire  fulness  of  the  heavenly  powers  is 
present  for  those  that  fear  God,  as  Paul  says,  "  All  things  are  yours." 
(1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22.) 

Ver.  7. — Jesus  meets  the  tempter,  who  plants  himself  on  the 
temple,  and  makes  free  use  of  the  word  of  God,  with  that  same 
Word.  His  language  expresses  (Deut.  vi  16)  this  thought,  that 
the  perverse  application  of  a  correct  principle  is  a  tempting  of  Gi>di 
The  words  are  quoted  according  to  the  LXX.     ('EKnetpd^eiv  is  used 

*  [See  CfreatpeWf  DissertatioDS  on  the  Gospels,  yoL  iL,  p.  192,  fi!,  second  edUian,] — Ih 
f  Conoeming  the  lue  of  the  words  of  Scriptoro  on  the  part  of  angels^  see  remarloi  oa 
lAikeiU. 
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in  Ltike  x.  25 ;  1  Cor.  z.  9^  in  a  bad  sense  only ;  and  not,  therefore^ 
of  God's  temptations.) 

Yer.  8,  9. — This  passage,  as  already  observed,  goes  specially  to 
prove  that  the  temptation  is  to  be  conceived  as  internal.  A  view 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  is  of  course  impossible  from  any 
physical  elevation ;  even  on  the  hypothesiB  of  physical  changes  of 
place,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  a  spiritual  ecstacy.^  But  in 
his  holy  humility  and  self  abasement,  he  chose  the'  cross  instead  of 
the  crown.  But  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a  dominion  over  the 
Jews  merely,  but  to  universal  monarchy,  is  evident  even  from  tho 
Jewish  notion  of  a  Messiah,  which  maintained  it  to  be  one  of  his 
prerogatives  to  rule  over  all  nations.  (See  Bertholdt,  Christol.JucLj 
p.  188.)  The  idea,  rightly  conceived,  is  also  perfectly  correct  and 
true.  This  last  temptation  seems  to  turn  on  the  proud  lust  of  do- 
minion. Satan  here  manifests  himself  as  the  "  prince  of  this  world** 
(John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  xvl  11),  and  as  desirous  of  making  Jesus 
his  instrument  (that  is,  of  making  Christ  Antichrist),  since  he  aims 
to  delude  him  by  the  promise  of  dominion  ovor  the  world,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  its  glory,  while  at  the  same  time  he  possesses  the 
power  of  arraying  its  entire  forces  against  Jesus,  in  case  he  resists 
his  seductions.  As  payment,  the  tempter  demands  worship  from 
him.  (UpoaKwelVf  as  an  outward  rite,  such  as  kneeling  or  prostra- 
tion, is  here  merely  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  inward  act,  at 
which  the  temptation  was  aimed — i.  e.,  acquiescing  in  Satan's 
will,  permitting  him  to  rule  in  the  soul,  and  submitting  to  become 
his  instrument.)  It  was  precisely  this  which  disclosed  to  the 
Saviour  the  dark  nature  of  the  being  that  suggested  to  him  the 
thoughts  which  he  repelled ;  and  Jesus,  therefore,  bids  the  creature 
of  the  night  depart,  with  the  word  vnaye,  be  gong. — ^Luke's  narrative 
contains  some  peculiar  traits.  On  occasion  of  the  view  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  from  the  mountain,  he  adds :  bf  ariyfi^  A!P^voi;» 
in  a  moment  of  time  (=  iv  pcn^  dtpBaXfiov,  1  Cor.  xv.  62),  which  is 
still  more  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  this  scene  as  a  spiritual 
vision  [but  which  admits  a  simple  explanation  from  the  superhuman 
power  of  Satan].  Luke  next  adds  in  his  account  of  this  tempta- 
tion the  following  words  to  what  the  devil  said :  ^^for  it  has  been  de- 
livered to  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it"  {Sri  ifju^  napaSidorai^ 
icdl  &  i&v  OeXci,  SUcifu  avrrjv).  UapadiSorcu,  U  has  been  ddiveredy  con- 
veys a  hint  worthy  of  notice,  as  opposing  the  doctrine  of  an  original 
evil  principle ;  the  prince  of  this  world  has  received  all  from  God, 
to  whom  alone,  as  the  everlasting  iravTOKpdriop,  almighty ,  dominion 
is  due.    The  confession  of  having  received  all,  forms  the  stirangest 

*  Aooording  to  our  Tiew,  we  avoid  the  questioii  altogether  whether  the  6poc  ^^fnfXiv 
Jiiav  waa  Tabor,  or  some  other  monntaiii— a  question  we  are  utterly  destitute  of  data  ftr 
answering. 
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eontnust  with  the  demand  of  worship.  What  the  tempter  here  says 
of  himself^  is  true  of  the  Saviour  in  the  purest  and  deepest  sense. 
(See  John  xvii  22 ;  Rev.  xi.  15.) 

Yer.  10.— In  answer  to  this  last  temptation,  the  Saviour  put 
forward  the  first  commandment  (Deut.  vi.  13),  which  contains  aU 
the  rest  in  itself.  Only  the  One,  the  Eternal,  the  True  God  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  ought  to  he  the  ohject  of  worship.  Where 
the  assumption  of  this  divine  prerogative  shews  itself,  the  spirit  of 
the  devil  is  displayed.  (See  2  Thess.  ii  4.)  Through  this  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  of  God,  not  only  this  world,  hut  the  other 
also,  hecame  the  possession  of  Jesus  ;  to  him  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  was  given.  (Aarpevd}  =  ^5»  is  stronger  than  npooKwdv; 
the  latter  is  used  also  of  subordination  to  man,  the  former  refers 
only  to  God.) 

Yer.  11. — The  temptation  of  Jesus  stands  as  one  of  those 
decisive  events,  such  as  are  met  with  in  a  lower  degree  in  common 
life  also,  and  which  determine  the  character  of  all  its  subsequent 
manifestations.  As,  after  Adam's  first  transgression,  all  subsequent 
sin  was  nothing  but  the  unfolding  of  original  sin ;  so  this,  the 
Saviour's  first  victory,  appears  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  fbUow. 
The  Saviour  here  appears  standing  between  the  two  worlds  of  light 
and  darkness.  As  the  hostile  powers  fled,  heavenly  powers  sur- 
rounded him,  and  joined  in  celebrating  the  victory  of  good.^  The 
Tempter  wished  Christ  to  serve  him,  instead  of  which  the  angels 
minister  to  Jesus,  and  announce  that  he  is  king  of  the  kingdom  of 
light.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  Mark  i  13 :  ^^  he  was  among 
the  wild  beasts"  (^  fjtera  tCjv  OtjpUjv)^  has  also,  as  Ustcri  (ut.  supj) 
strikingly  observes,  a  typical  meaning,  because  it  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent Jesus  as  the  restorer  of  Paradise.  Adam  fell  in  Paradise,  and 
made  it  a  wilderness  ;  Jesus  conquered  in  the  wilderness  and  made 
it  a  paradise,  where  the  beasts  lost  their  wildness,  and  angels  took 
up  their  abode.  But  that  the  Bedeemer's  great  conflict  with  the 
Ungdom  of  darkness  was  not  over  for  ever,  is  expressly  noticed  in 
Luke  iv.  13,  in  the  words  :  6  SidpoXoc  dniorri  dn*  ainvv  dxpi  Koipov, 
the  devil  departed  from  him  for  a  aeasony  which  close  the  history 
of  the  temptation. 

If,  according  to  the  view  given  above,  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
took  place  in  the  depth  of  his  inward  life  without  witnesses,  we 
must  regard  his  own  account  of  it  as  the  only  source  of  information, 
and  testimony  to  its  reality.  This,  and  similar  events,  probably 
fomied  the  subject  of  Jesus'  discourses  with  his  disciples  after  the 
resurrection,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 

*  After  our  Lord's  seoond  grebt  temptation  in  Gethaemane,  there  appeared  to  him  an 
angel  to  strengthen  him,  Lake  xzil  43.  We  may  suppose  something  of  the  same  sort  in 
Ihisc 
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kingdom  of  God.  (Acts  l  3.)  To  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
nature  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  needful  that  they  should  behold  it 
in  its  establishment,  and  into  that  the  temptation  afforded  the 
deepest  insight.  The  accurate  agreement  in  the  narratives  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  though  writing  quite  independently  of  each  other, 
both  as  to  the  event  itself,  and  its  place  in  the  Gospel-history,  is  an 
zxtemal  testimony  to  the  event  not  easily  invalidated.  It  carries 
£ts  internal  testimony  within  itself,  and  in  the  close  connexion  in 
which  it  staads  with  the  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour. 
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THIRD    PART. 
OF  CHRIST'S  WORKS  AND  DISCOURSES. 

PAETICULARLT  IN  GAULEB. 
ICatth.  It.  12— xviiL  36;  MabkL  14— iz.  60;  Lunir.  14— ix  60. 


§  1.  Jesus  Appears  as  a  Teacheb. 

(Matth.  ir.  12-17 ;  Mark  L  14^  16 ;  Lake  ir.  H  1<^-) 

Ver.  12. — Were  we  not  accurately  instructed  by  the  accounts  of 
the  Evangelist  John  as  to  the  many  events  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  and  the  imprisonment  of 
John  (see  John  iii.  24),  we  should  conclude  from  MattL  iv.  12^  and 
Mark  i  14,  that  the  incarceration  followed  close  upon  the  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus.    This  fact  confirms  the  view  detailed  above  (Intro- 
duction,  §  7)^  that  in  this  part  of  the  (Gospel-history^  a  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  individual  events  is  impracticable^  since  it  is 
evidently  by  accident  only  that  a  comparison  of  John's  narrative 
enables  us  to  demonstrate^  that  the  events  thus  connected  in  the 
narrative  are  separated  in  point  of  time.^    For  even  though  Luke 
does  not  mention  John  in  this  place  (see,  however,  Luke  iii  19,  20), 
yet  he  begins  his  narrative  (iv.  15)  with  the  general  statement,  that 
Jesus  ^^  taught  in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all  y'  by  which 
this  section  is  deprived  of  its  chronological  character.    Matthew 
Qv.  28)  appUes  similar  general  formulas,  and  thus  likewise  re- 
notinces  beforehand  all  pretensions  to  an  exact  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  events.    What  portion  of  the  accounts  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  can  with  probability  be  assigned  to  the  early 
period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
help  of  the  Gospel  of  John.    The  references  to  place  are  as  indefi- 

*  That  thlfl  does  not  warrant  any  condoaion  nn&Torable  to  ICatthew  as  an  author,  ia 
•iMiwn  hj  Si^fbrtf  uL  $up,,  S.  72. 
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nite  as  those  to  time ;  particularly  in  Matthew.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  this  section  (iv.  12)  this  Evangelist  does  indeed  tranrfer  the  scene 
to  Galilee  and  Capernaum  ;  but  we  cannot  infer  thence,  that  Mat- 
thew knew  nothing  of  Christ's  extending  his  labours  beyond  the 
limits  of  Gkdilee,  till  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  demonstrated  where  the  separate  events  recorded  by 
Matthew  took  place,  since  paying  but  slight  regard  to  time  and 
place,  he  arranges  all  according  to  certain  general  features.^  Though 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  as  a  Galilean,  he  narrates  especially 
what  took  place  in  Galilee,  yet  his  narrative  assumes  so  general  a 
form  (see  from  ix.  35  onwards ;  z.  1 ;  xl  1,  2,  7 ;  zii  19  ;  xv.  22), 
that  it  may  refer  equally  well  to  events  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee. 

Ver.  13. — ^After  intimating,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Saviour 
selected  Galilee  as  the  chief  scene  of  his  ministry,  Matthew  in- 
forms us  that  not  Nazareth,  the  dwelling-place  of  his  parents,  but 
Capernaum,  became  the  centre  of  his  labours.  {Kanepvaovfiy  more 
correctly  KcujM^aovfi  =  onns  iiga,  vtctM  consokUionis.  It  lay  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  [hence  called  napoBaXaaata^  see  John  vi.  17],  on 
the  border  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethsaida,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jordan.) 
There  is  no  reason  assigned  here  for  his  leaving  Nazareth ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Luke  iv.  16-30,  it  was  the  unbelief  of  itsinhabitants  that 
constrained  our  Lord  to  withdraw  his  blessed  influence  firom  these 
ungrateful  people.  The  parallels  to  this  narrative  in  Luke  do  not 
occur  tin  Matth.  xiiL  54,  S. ;  Mark  vL  1,  ft ;  and  the  same.cure, 
which  Luke  places  immediately  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  at 
Nazareth,  Mark  (I  21)  transposes  quite  to  the  commencement 
Although  we  think  it  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  Luke  has 
placed  the  occurrence  at  Nazareth  in  a  more  correct  chronological 
order,  we  prefer  to  postpone  the  exposition  of  the  passage  till  we 
come  to  Matth.  xiii  54,  ff.  For  we  should  not  think  ourselves  jua- 
tified  in  departing  from  our  plan  of  following  Matthew  in  this 
part  of  the  Gospel-history,  imless  it  could  be  proved  (as  it  certainly 
cannot)  that  Luke  iv.  16,  ff.,  is  to  be  understood  of  a  much  earlier, 
and  Matthi  xiiL  54,  ff.,  of  a  second,  and  much  later,  visit  of  Jesus  to 
Nazareth, 

Ver.  14-16. — ^Even  the  choice  of  these  districts  the  Evangelist 
does  not  regard  as  accidental,  but  recc^izes  in  it  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (viii.  22,  ix.  1.)  The  passage  quoted 
contains  the  prediction,  that  the  light  of  the  Messiah  will  be  mani- 
fested with  the  greatest  splendour  in  the  most  despised  regions  of 
Palestine.  (Micah  v.  2  is  similar.)  Moreover,  Matthew  gives  -the 
passage  abbreviated,  and  specifies  only  the  names  of  the  tribes  of 

"*  For  a  more  complete  disoiUBioa  oa  this  subject,  tee  the  Mthor'a  programmes  on  tiM 
amhenticit7  of  Matthew. 
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Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Genne* 
saret,  which  latter  region  experienced  most  richly  the  blessing  of  our 
Lord's  presence,  and  witnessed  the  majority  of  his  miracles.  (The 
expression  6dbg  OaXdatni^f  way  of  the  sea^  s=  b;n  ^7?  denotes,  undoubt- 
edly, the  western  shore  o£  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  here  called  ft;,  as 
tripav  rov  lopAivor,  beyond  the  Jordan,  =  VT}!^  *^9?  denotes  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  same  lake.  The  two  expressions,  therefore, 
taken  together,  include  all  its  circumjacent  parts ;  and,  according 
to  the  Gospel-history,  the  Saviour  visited  both  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret.)  Of  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  border  provinces, 
it  might  be  said  most  emphatically,  that  they  lived  in  spiritual  dark- 
ness ;  in  part,  because  they  were  far  distant  from  the  theocratic 
centre — JerusigJem  and  the  temple,  in  which  the  true  knowledge  of 
GK)d,  so  far  as  it  existed  among  the  people,  was  concentred ;  in 
part,  because  they  had  contracted  much  that  was  impure,  through 
continual  contact  with  their  heathen  neighbours.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  very  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  whom  the  rigid  Jews  de- 
spised as  half  heathen,  were  most  fitted  t()  receive  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  ;  since  they  were  freed  from  their  gross  ex- 
clugiveness  by  intercourse  with  people  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  degraded  condition  made  their  need 
of  salvation  very  prominent.  As,  therefore,  the  sinner  (as  a  peni- 
tent) is  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  righteous  (Matth.  ix. 
18),  so  our  Lord  manifested  himself  to  the  poor  Galileans  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  (On  the  opposition  of 
0WC  and  aic6Tog,  see  further  in  note  on  John  l  8,  4.  iKid  Bavdrov^ 
shadow  of  death,  is  after  the  Hebrew  ^.5«^?,  which  is  commonly  used 
as  synonymous  with  ^wrt,  darkness.  The  LXX.  derived  it  from  het 
and  rm,) 

Ver.  17. — After  this  notice  of  the  locality,  Matthew  mentions 
briefly  the  matter  of  the  Saviour's  preaching.  He  confines  himself 
to  the  same  points  which  he  had  spoken  of  in  John's  preaching  (iii 
2)— repentance,  urged  by  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Saviour's  proclamation  was  at  first  naturally  connected  with  that 
of  John  ;  yet  the  remark  in  Mark.  i.  15,  is  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  nl<mg,/aithy  was  connected  immediately  with  fierdvoui,^ 
rqp^ance,  and  that,  not  merely  a  general  faith,  such  as  formed  the 

♦  Schleiermacker  remarks  beautifully  in  his  Festprediglenj  ii.,  8.  93 — "When  Christ 
commands  repentance,  he  does  it  with  a  powerful  word,  to  which  the  act  is  not  lacking. 
This  word,  which  commands  repentance,  and  which,  properly  speaking,  creates  the  new 
■piritual  world,  since  erery  one  comes  into  existence  there  through  repentance  alone,  is 
fust  as  powerful  and  effectual  as  the  commanding  word,  which  summoned  into  existenot 
tlie  external  world  around  us."  ChrisVs  preaching  of  repentance  is,  therefore,  quite  dif 
ferent  from  John's;  the  former  was  accompanied  by  the  Spirit,  who  creates  it :  it  is  itseL 
m  Gospel ;  the  latter,  like  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  demands  without  giving.  Eren 
repentance  is  a  gift  of  Gtod. 
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groundwork  even  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  a  numOeiv  tv  t^  atoy- 
yeA/w,  believing  in  the  Gospel.  (On  TTiart^,  see  notes  on  Matth.  viiL 
1 ;  is.  2  ;  xiii.  68  ;  xvii  20.)  The  eiayyikiovj  goodnews^  Oospel,  im- 
plies here  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  actually  present  and  represented 
in  the  living  person  of  the  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  prophets  and  so 
long  desired.  Jesus  announced  that  thus  all  that  was  ever  foretold 
and  desired  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and  that  the  new  principle  of  life 
bestowed  by  him  demands  only  to  be  received.  The  phrase :  6 
Koi^  Trc7rA^()a)T(M,  the  time  is  fulfilled  (Mark  i.  15),  evidently  points 
like  GaL  iv.  4,  to  an  established  order  of  development,  and  internal 
regularity  in  it.  The  time  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation,  as  well  as 
his  public  appearance  among  the*  people,  were  necessary  epochs  fize^f 
by  divine  appointment. 


§  2.  Jesus  Chooses  Di8cifl£& 

(Mattlv  i.  18-22;  MaikL  lG-20.) 

The  calling  of  the  brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  afterwards 
of  James  and  John  (of  whom  a  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  Bote 
on  Matth.  x.  1,  ff.),  is  left,  in  this  place,  without  either  an  explana* 
tion  of  the  motives  for  it,  or  a  detail  of  the  circumstances.  Jc^n  as- 
sures us  (chap,  i;),  that  these  disciples  became  known  to  Christ  imme- 
diately after  his  baptism ;  and  this  passage  refers,  therefore,  only  to 
their  being  received  to  a  more  intimate  companionship  with  the 
Saviour.  Matthew,  whom  Mark  here  follows,  makes  but  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  calling  of  the  apostles,  in  order  to  pass  immediately 
to  what  was  with  him  specially  important — ^the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

(On  noirja(o  ifidg  dXieig  dvdgdyrrow^  see  note  on  Luke  v.  10,  where 
the  thought  stands  in  a  more  definite  connexion. — ^'A/i^Ai^anfHiv, 
from  dfjupipdUMy  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  signifies  a  double  net  of  considerable  size,  while  dUcTvcVy  denote 
a  smaller  net,  used  for  hunting  or  fishing.  On  OdXaaaa  i%  FaAiAa/af, 
see  note  on  Luke  v.  1.) 


§  3.  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

(Matth.  iv.  23— Til  29.) 

The  Evangelist  firot  sketches,  in  its  general  features,  the  work  of 
the  newly  appeared  Saviour — ^the  same  words  occur  Matth.  ix.  35 — 
in  order  afterwards  to  portray  fully  his  character  as  a  teacher.  He 
difiEused  blessings  on  all  sides,  and  went  about  to  do  good ;  like  the 
sun,  quietly  and  majestically  pursuing  his  course.    He  did  not  cfe- 
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mand  like  the  law,  but  poured  blessings  on  men ;  he  shewed  by 
actions  that  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  was  come  ;  teaching  and  healing, 
restoring  soul  and  body,  were  his  great  business.  (Synagogues 
[awaydryrj  =  ri^sf  n  n'»»]  are  not  mentioned  till  after  the  captivity. 
See  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  6,  8,  de  BeU.  Jud.  vii.  8,  8.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  they  were  spread  all  over  Palestine,  as  well  as  among  the  dis* 
persed  Jews  [6uumop£\  ;  in  Jerusalem  there  are  said  to  have  been 
480  of  them.  Smaller  places  of  meeting  in  villages,  or  for  smaller 
congregations,  were  called  irpoaevxai ;  [Acts  xvi.  13.]  They  served, 
like  the  synagogues,  for  the  daQy  meetings  for  prayer  ;  doctors  of 
the  law,  even  if  they  were  not  strictly  priests  or  Levites,  could  speak 
in  them. — 'SSaogy  disease^  and  fJtaXaKta^  infirmity,  are  related  as  sthenic 
and  asthenic  disorders,  while  pdaavog  denotes  especially  such  diseases 
as  are  accompanied  with  excruciating  pains.) 

Ver.  24. — ^The  fame  of  Christ's  healing  power  (the  eflFects  of 
which  are  not  particularly  narrated  till  viii  1^)  spread  through  the 
whole  land  to  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  all  the  sick  people  came  to 
him  in  crowds.  QAkotj  =  wne^;  Luke  iv.  37  has  fjxog. — Syria  de- 
notes the  regions  of  Palestine  bordering  on  Syria,  and  the  border 
districts  of  Syria  itself,  which  the  Saviour  touched  in  his  journeys* 
Mark  has  in  the  parallel  passage,  i.  28  ;  ek  ^^  iTepix(j>)pov  t^ 
TaXikaiagy  into  the  region  around  Galilee.  We  shall  afterwards  speak 
particularly  of  the  different  forms  of  disease. — ^On  the  6aiiiovi(6fievoi^ 
see  note  on  Matth.  viii.  28. — leXipfui^eadai  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  except  in  Matth.  xvii,  15. — Sw^;^ctv  =  nia,  to 
hindy  to  fetter;  the  disease  is  conceived  as  some  power  that  restrains 
the  free  action  of  the  organization.) 

Ver.  25. — ^People  from  all  parts  of  the  Jewish  land,  stimulated 
by  the  mighty  manifestations  of  his  healing  power,  joined  our 
Lord,  and  the  longer  to  enjoy  his  society  accompanied  him  (some 
distance)  in  his  journeys. 

(p.EKdmXig,  Mark  v.  20  ;  vii.  81.  In  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  16,  regio 
decapolitana,  a  district  of  ten  towns,  which  cannot,  however,  be 
named  with  certainty,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.    See  note  on  Matth.  viii.  28.) 

Chap.  V.  ver.  1. — ^After  this  preliminary  description  of  the  cures 
wrought  by  Jesus,  and  the  impression  they  made  upon  the  people^ 
Matthew  immediately  introduces  his  readers  to  the  long  discourse 
of  Jesus,  which,  from  the  locality  on  which  it  was  delivered,  ia 
usually  called  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  But  before  we  consider 
minutely  this  first  larger  division  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  we 
shall  prefix  some  general  observations.f 

^  Compare  alio  the  explanations  on  the  cures  by  Jeans  and  his  Apostles  in  general^ 
glv«n  in  the  note  on  Matth.  yiil  1. 

I'  This  important  section,  the  antitype  of  the  givmg  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  has 
Vol.  L— 19 
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The  Skrmon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  ns 
by  Matthew,  cannot  possibly  have  formed  a  whole  when  delivered 
by  Jesus.*  For  the  connexion  of  its  sentiments  is  such  as  to  make 
it  appear  extremely  improbable  that  the  Saviour  should,  in  speaking, 
have  thus  passed  from  one  thought  to  another.  It  is  only  the  pur* 
poses  of  written  composition,  and  the  special  objects  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  could  warrant  such  a  combination.  But  a  comparison 
of  Luke  is  decisive  in  favour  of  this  opinion.f  We  do  indeed  find 
in  that  Gospel  (vL  17,  S.)  a  discourse  of  Jesus,  evidently  very  nearly 
related  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew,  and  at  the  bch 
ginning  and  end  apparently  identical  with  it,  but  much  shorter 
than  that  in  Matthew.  If  it  should  be  said,  Luke  gives  a  selection 
from  the  full  discourse  in  Matthew,  it  is  true,  that  in  Luke  there 
are  only  two  verses  (vi.  89,  40)  which  Matthew  has  in  a  different 
connexion  (xv.  14 ;  x.  24 ;)  and  as  these  are  both  conceived  in  a 
proverbial  form,  they  might  have  been  repeatedly  uttered.  But 
those  parts,  which  Matthew  only  ha|9  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
are  found  in  Luke  mostly  in  an  entirely  different  connexion,  and 
that  so  definitely  conceived,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them 
as  preserved  by  Luke  in  their  original  connexion.:^  Add  to  this  that 
Luke's  Gospel  exhibits  an  accuracy  of  historical  combination,  which 
is  wanting  in  that  of  Matthew.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  maintain 
thb  unity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  driven  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  those  parts  of  it  which  stand  in  Luke  in  a  different 
and  distinctly  specified  connexion  (e.  ^.,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Luke  xL 
1,  &,  compared  with  Matth,  vi  7,  ff.),  were  spoken  twice.  But  as 
this  hypothesis  will  scarcely  find  supporters  now,  there  is  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  unity  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  proceeds  not  from  the  Saviour  himself,  but  firom  Mat- 
thew. Matthew  attached  parts  of  kindred  discourses  to  one  actually 
delivered  by  Jesus  on  a  specific  occasion.  The  circumstances,  under 
which  Jesus  spake,  are  exactly  detailed  by  Luke.    According  to 

been  fhxiuentlj  the  subject  of  special  treatises ;  particularlj  hj  JPoU  (Helmstadt,  1789 ;) 
Bau  (Erla&gen,  1 805) ;  Grosze  (Gottingen,  1819) ;  best  of  all,  by  Tholuek  (Hambui^,  1833. 
The  third  edition  appeared  in  1845).  Among  the  Fathers,  Augustine  has  left  a  separate 
work  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

♦  Against  this  view  comp.  my  Kritik.  der  Ev.  Gesch.  §  69. — [E. 

f  Tholuck  has  decided  that  the  discourse  in  Matthew  is  the  original,  laying  particular 
stress  on  che  circumstance,  that  our  Lord  might  have  repeated  many  things  twice. 
Granting  this,  however,  the  place  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew  cannot  but  be  pro- 
nounced less  appropriate  than  that  which  it  occupies  in  Luke.  That  which  Tholuck. 
(Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  zz ,  p.  134)  says — ^viz.,  that  our  Lord  may  have  repeated 
the  prayer  to  one  of  his  disciples,  according  to  Luke  zL  1,  is  possible  indeed,  but  not 
probable. 

X  On  the  connezion  of  the  single  passages  in  Luke,  which  are  parallel  with  pas. 
nges  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^  see  the  Commentaiy  on  Luke,  from  iz.  51,  onward. 
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Luke  vi  12^  ff.,  Jesus  had  gone  upon  a  mountain^  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer.  On  the  morning  after  the  prayer,  he  completed  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve  disciples  (see  note  on  Matth,  x.  2),  and,  descend- 
ing to  the  level  ground  (jcarapag  Sorti  hrl  t^ov  neSivov,  Luke  vi  17), 
taught  the  people  who  pressed  upon  him.  The  circumstance  that 
Jesus,  according  to  Luke,  descended  from  the  mountain,  while,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  (v.  1),  he  went  up  to  it,  may  be  thus  reconciled 
— either  Matthew  connects  the  previous  ascent  with  the  teaching, 
without  mentioning  the  subsequent  descent ;  or  the  pressure  of  the 
people,  eager  to  be  healed,  caused  Jesus,  after  his  descent,  to  retire 
up  the  hiU,  so  as  to  be  able  thence  to  address  a  greater  multitude. 
This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  public  and  solemn  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  addressed  to  vast  multitudes.  (Hence  dvol^  rb 
erdfjut  avTov  [ver.  2],  which  Tholuck  correctly  regards  as  denoting 
the  solemn  and  silently  expected  commencement  of  the  discourse.) 
As  such,  Matthew  made  use  of  it  to  attach  to  it  all  those  parts  of 
other  discourses,  which  might  serve  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Gk>spel,  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Neither  the  oral  discourse  of  the  Saviour,  nor  Matthew's  written 
one,  could  have  been  intended  as  an  initiatory  discourse /or  the  dia^ 
ciples.  Both  were  intended  as  much  for  the  multitudes  as  for  the 
disciples  (Matth.  v.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  17,  20);  but  it  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  unfold  to  the  view  of  all  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
GK>d.  In  Matthew,  particularly,  the  discourse  appears  like  a  second 
giving  of  the  law,  which  is  distinguished  from  that  on  Sinai,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  teaches  the  most  comprehensive  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  commandments,  and,  in  the  second,  presup- 
poses lurdvoia,  repentance  (as  an  eflFect  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Rom.  iii 
20),  and,  with  the  law,  proclaims,  at  the  same  time,  the  grace  which 
accomplishes  its  fulfilment.  This  placing  of  the  New  Testament  law- 
givingf  at  the  commencement  of  the  Messiah's  work,  is  designed  for 
the  members  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  who,  on  the  authority 
of  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15,  ff.,  looked  upon  the  Messiah  as  a  second 
Moses. 

In  both  Evangelists,  Matthew  as  well  as  Luke,  a  coimexion  may 

*  On  the  aitoAtioa  of  the  mountain,  it  is  impoflsible  to  oome  to  a  definite  opinion. 
Tahor  has  been  thought  of  by  some,  probably  incorrectlj.  Tradition  speaks  of  a  hiU 
near  Saphet  (Bethnlia)  under  the  name  "  HiU  of  the  Beatitudes,"  as  that  from  which  our 
Lord  pronounced  this  discourse. 

f  The  assertion,  that  Christ  was  not  a  lawgiver,  contains  a  truth  which  I  bj  no  means 
wish  to  deny  by  my  view  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  spedflc  end  of  the  Saviour^s 
work  was  not  to  bring  any  new  law,  but  to  deliver  from  the  yoke  of  all  law.  But  in  so 
fiir  as  he  taught  us  to  view  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  spirituality,  as  it  had 
not  till  then  been  viewed,  he  reiterated,  as  it  were,  the  law  of  Sinai,  and  perfected  it 
Moreover,  as  Son  of  God,  the  Sinaitic  law  is  his  also.  Moses  was  but  the  fuair^d  mM^ 
hr,  at  its  proclamation ;  and  it  was  not  simply  law  for  others,  but  for  himaeff  alsa  See 
SeUeurmaeher's  beautilbl  explanation  of  this  point  in  the  FutpredigUn,  B.  iL,  8. 66. 
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be  traced  in  the  discourses.  It  is,  indeed,  more  close  in  Luke,  as  he 
gives  the  discourse  in  an  abbreviated  form.**  For  as,  in  the  first 
part,  four  woes  exactly  correspond  to  the  four  beatitudes  (ver.  21- 
26),  so  again,  the  e3[hortations  to  pure,  disinterested  love  (ver.  27-31) 
correspond  to  the  descriptions  of  natural  interested  love,  which  does 
not  suffice  for  the  Gospel  (ver.  32-54),  and  is  followed,  by  way  of 
conclusion  (ver.  35-38),  and  with  a  reference  to  ver.  27,  by  the  re- 
newed exhortation  to  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament  to  live 
in  pure,  genuine  love.  The  whole,  therefore,  fonns  a  delineation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Gtospel,  in  contrast  with  the.  strict  law ;  only, 
that  in  Matthew  the  contrast  is  drawn  more  sharply  and  at  greater 
length.  At  ver.  39,  Luke  breaks  oflF  the  discourse  with  the  remark, 
that  the  Saviour  continued  his  address  in  parables.  (On  TTapapoXrj^ 
see  note  on  Matth.  xiii.  8.)  The  words :  Bv/t  I  say  unto  youy  pro- 
bably indicate  an  abbreviation  of  the  discourse,  as  Luke  has  omitted 
here  the  more  pointed  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, furnished  by  Matthew  (v.  13-43.)  The  parabolical  partp 
are  also  incorporated  by  Matthew,  only  in  quite  a  different  order. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  with  probability,  that  they  formed  an 
integral  part  of  Christ's  address.  The  arrangement  of  the  parables, 
as  given  by  Luke,  is  entu-ely  natural.  For  in  all  of  them  this 
thought  is  presented  to  the  disciples,  that,  so  far  as  they  desired  to 
gain  influence  in  the  world  for  the  new  higher  principles  of  life 
(before  described),  they  must  first  receive  it  entirely  into  themselves 
and  live  according  to  it.  Accordingly,  they  must  first  be  cured  oi 
their  spiritual  blindness — ^have  the  motes  removed  out  of  their  eye? 
— themselves  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  build  their  house  on  the 
eternal  foundation  of  God's  word  (in  opposition  to  pharisaical  human 
doctrine),  and  then  they  may  help  others.  The  only  passage  which 
does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  this  course  of  thought,  is  ver.  40,  on 
which  see  the  remarks  on  Matth.  x.  24.  On  closer  consideration  of 
the  context,  however,  this  thought  also  appears  to  be  inserted  in  its 
appropriate  place.  The  previous  expression,  ^'  Can  the  bhnd  lead 
the  blind.^"  (ver.  89),  as  well  as  the  subsequent  parable  of  the  mote 
(ver.  41,  ffi),  evidently  points  to  the  Pharisees,  as  exercising  a  de- 
termining influence  on  the  Old  Testament  life,  in  the  form  which  it 
had  taken  among  the  Jews  at  that  time.  For  these  Pharisees  were  . 
occupied  with  the  hypocritical  work  of  seeking  to  produce  in  others 
what  was  lacking  in  themselves ;  and  against  this  our  Lord  intends 
to  warn  in  his  parables.  The  thought  that  "  the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,"  fits  thus  very  properly  into  the  train  of  thought : 

*  I  cannot  coincide  with  Schleiermacker'a  view  of  the  discourse  in  Luke  (ITeher  die 
Schriflen  des  Lucas,  S.  89,  ff.),  who  thinks  unfavourably  of  it  The  discourse  is,  indeed, 
abridged  (the  "  woes^'  only  appear  to  be  explanatory  additions,  see  note  on  Matth.  y.  B\ 
but  still,  in  the  main,  it  is  accurately  and  connectedly  epitomized 
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''  Break  loose  from  all  attachment  to  your  old  teacher ;  the  law  and 
Pharisees  cannot  guide  you  farther  than  they  themselves  have 
reached,  and  the  perfect  scholar  is  only  equal  to  the  teacher ;  choose 
me  rather  as  your  new  teacher,  with  decision  and  earnestness ; 
then  you  will  not  remain  hlind  leaders  of  the  blind,  but  will  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  living." 

As  in  Luke,  so  also  in  the  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  a 
connexion  may  be  traced.*  For  though  we  must  suppose  that  Mat- 
thew has  connected  kindred  thoughts  uttered  by  the  Saviour  on 
other  occasions  with  those  uttered  at  this  time,  yet  out  of  them  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  him  formed  a  new  connected  whole.  In  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  Matthew's  version  agrees  perfectly  with  Luke's, 
which  circumstance  sufficiently  proves  their  identity.  Only  in  the 
fifth  chapter  Matthew  carries  out  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  much  more  carefully,  since  he  accurately  expounds 
the  nature  of  both  in  a  series  of  propositions.  In  this  form  the  dis- 
course appears  more  expressly  as  the  giving  of  a  new  and  more  spi- 
ritual law ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  law  grace  is  brought 
into  view,  since  the  increased  strictness  of  the  commandments  fol- 
lows only  in  the  train  of  blessings  pronounced  on  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowing.  Hence  true  repentance,  which  necessarily  includes  faith, 
is  presupposed,  in  order  to  receive  the  law  of  love.  By  means  of 
this,  really  to  receive  the  higher  principle  of  life  into  oneself,  and  to 
preserve  it,  and  thus  properly  to  conceive  of  the  relation  of  Gk)spel 
and  Law,  is  the  connecting  thought  between  the  beatitudes  and 
our  Lord's  new  commandments.  (See  Matth.  v.  18-20.)  Of  the 
new  commandments,  six  forms  are  specified  by  way  of  example  (ver. 
22-47)  ;  in  which,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  was 
sufficiently  unfolded,  so  that  the  general  proposition  in  ver.  48,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect," might  conclude  this  comparison.  Then,  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
the  Evangelist,  with  a  reference  to  chap.  v.  20,  proceeds  further  in 
the  comparison  of  Old  and  New  Testament,  piety,  viewing  the 
Pharisees  as  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament — ^impure  re- 
presentatives indeed,  but  at  that  time  exercising  a  potent  influence 
on  the  popular  religious  character.  The  depth  and  truthfulness  of 
spiritmil  life  form  a  contrast  to  the  external  show  and  pretence  of 
Pharisaic  piety.  The  usual  forms  in  which  such  piety  exhibited  it- 
self—viz., alms-giving  (ver.  2),  praying  (ver.  5),  and  fasting  (ver.  16), 
form  the  points  in  which  the  Saviour  unfolds  the  contrast  of  the 
new  with  the  old.  The  giving  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  forms  here  the 
central  point,  since  its  first  half  sets  forth  the  spirituality  of  life 
which  characterizes  the  subjects  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  its 

*  See  R.  Slier^  in  bis  "  Andeutungen^^  Th.  L,  S.  104,  t    The  oonnezion  is  more  mi* 
Aatelj  ooDsideied  at  the  individual  pajuagea. 
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second  half  a  state  of  penitence^  too,  as  essential  to  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qtody  but  as  precisely  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
were  deficient.    The  close  of  the  chapter  (ver.  19-84)  is  occupied 
with  a  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  necessities  of  their  life  on  earth,  particularly  food  (ver.  25)  and 
clothing  (ver.  28) ;  and  this  concludes  the  contrast  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  Testaments,  which  prevails  through  the  whole 
discourse.    The  Pharisees,  in  their  eagerness  to  gather  earthly 
treasure  (see  Luke  xvi.  13, 14),  served  two  masters  (Matth.  vi.  24), 
and  thus  corrupted  the  singleness  of  their  spiritual  eye  (ver.  22, 23); 
instead  of  this,  childlike  faith  in  the  fatherly  love  of  Grod,  and  con- 
sequently an  entire  separation  from  all  care  for  earthly  things,  are 
insisted  on  as  the  marks  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  this  places  our 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  more  striking  light,  as  embodying  all  the  wishes 
and  cares  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom.    The  thoughts,  which  in 
the  seventh  chapter  are  connected  more  loosely,  are  gathered  up  by 
the  concluding  exhortation,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  what 
precedes.    After  the  contrast  between  the  piety  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  whole  is  appropriately  concluded  by  an  exhortation 
to  the  hearers,  in  every  thing  to  exemplify  the  character  of  the 
higher  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God.    The  first  condition  insisted  . 
upon  is  to  have  a  constant  regard  to  our  own  sins,  with  true  re- 
pentance, and  a  warning  is  given  against  that  regard  to  others  which 
diverts  us  from  right  personal  endeavor  (ver.  1-5) ;  while  still,  a 
reckless  casting  of  what  is  good  before  men  is  forbidden  (ver. 
6).    With  this  negative  duty,  the  positive  one  (ver.  7-14)  is  con- 
joined of  serious  prayer  and  striving,  as  necessary  conditions  of  the 
perfecting  of  a  life  in  God.    A  demand  for  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  all  to  whose  influence  they  yield  themselves,  forms  the  close 
(ver.  15-23),  while  the  last  verses  (24r-27)  present,  in  figurative 
language,  the  consequences  of  a  faithfiil  application  of  the  word  of 
God,  heard  by  us,  as  well  as  of  a  careless  use  of  such  a  blessing. 

In  the  form  thus  given  by  the  Evangelist  to  the  discourse  of 
Jesus  from  the  Mount,  it  constitutes  a  magnificent  porch  by  which 
the  reader  of  the  Gt)spel  is  conducted  into  the  temple  of  Jesus' 
ministry.  It  may  be  said,  that  his  whole  subsequent  life,  all  his 
discourses  and  conversations,  form  a  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  contains  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  3. — ^Matthew  opens  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  a  noble 
summary  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  world.  True,  those  of  the  lat- 
ter are  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  they  lie,  as  opposites,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  portraiture  ;  the  blessings  pronounced  on  the  one 
class  stand  opposed  to  the  unuttered  woes  of  the  other.    Liike,  who 
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has  chosen  the  second  person  as  more  appropriate  to  a  discourse 
than  the  third,  makes  this  contrast  distinctly  prominent  (vi.  24-26) ; 
but  as  he  abridges  the  number  of  the  beatitudes,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  has  expressly  enunciated  this  contrast  only  for  the  sake 
of  greater  plainness.  The  discourse  would  have  been  too  long  and 
uniform,  if  there  were  a  "woe"  to  answer  to  each  of  Matthew's  sen- 
tences. But  the  idea  that  Matthew's  fuller  record  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  our  Lord's  shorter  discourse,  is  refuted  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  portions  found  in  Matthew  alone  ;  a  supplementary  amplifi- 
cation of  the  fundamental  thought  would  have  been  less  profound 
and  original  Nor  does  Luke's  abridged  form  omit  any  thing  essen- 
tial; the  first  and  last  blessings  he  has  preserved,  and  omitted 
nothing  but  the  rich  amplification.  In  Matthew,  the  arrangement 
of  the  separate  sentences  is  such,  that  ver.  3  corresponds  with  ver. 
10,  where  the  words,  "  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  with  which 
the  discourse  commenced, .  recur.  Consequently,  there  are  only 
seven  beatitudes  to  be  reckoned,  for  ver.  10-12  do  not  add  any  new 
thought ;  they  merely  form  the  transition  to  what  follows,  since 
they  characterize  the  relation  which  the  children  of  Qod  bear  to  the 
world,  the  description  of  their  subjective  character  being  completed. 
In  all  the  beatitudes,  the  one  thought  is  expressed,  that,  according 
to  God's  law  o£  eternal  recompense,  he  who  here  thirsts  for  divine 
things  shall  obtain  full  satisfaction  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  who  is  satisfied  with  the  perishable,  shall  hereafter 
experience,  to  his  sorrow,  the  need  of  that  which  is  eternal.  There 
is,  therefore,  here  no  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  punishes  crime ;  but  the  sensible  need  of  salvation  if 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  deadness  of  the  natural  man,  who,  with- 
out a  deeper  craving  for  eternal  things,  can  find  his  rest  in  what  is 
transitory.  Over  such  a  woe  is  pronounced,  because  when  the 
perishable  things  in  which  they  rest,  shew  their  true  character,  dis- 
quietude will  thence  arise.  The  position  which  Christ  thus  takes 
up,  is  therefore  one  above  the  law ;  this  last  is  seen  to  have  fulfilled 
its  office,  a  sense  of  the  need  of  salvation  is  awakened  (Rom.  iii.  20) 
— ^the  matter  is  now  to  satisfy  it.  The  only  circumstance  that  oc- 
casions surprise  is,  that  sevend  of  the  points  particularized  by  the 
Saviour :  Blessed  are  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure,  the  peace- 
makers, appear  to  rise  above  this  condition  of  awakened  need  of 
salvation,  inasmuch  as  they  express  an  inward  state  of  moral  excel- 
lence. But  this  feature  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  remember  how 
frequently,  in  the  language  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  germ  of 
the  new  higher  life  is  viewed  as  coincident  with  its  consummation. 
True  poverty  of  spirit,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  every  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life,  includes  it ;  and  in  this  very  unity  Christ 
views  it  here.    Thus  understeod,  the  first  statements  of  the  Sermon 
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on  the  Mount  contain  a  description  of  the  character  of  God's  chil- 
dren^ which  is  true  for  all  grades  of  development^  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest.  For  as  in  the  lowest,  purity  of  heart  exists  in  its 
germ,  the  highest  still  maintains  poverty  of  spirit. 

The  first  word  of  instruction  with  which  the  Saviour  breaks  silence 
is,  fJuucoQioi  ol  TTTi^oi^  bhssed  are  the  pooTy  with  the  addition  of  tw 
nvevfuiTiy  in  spirit^  which  must  be  supplied  in  Luke^  where  it  is 
wantiDg.*    The  term  tttcj^^,  poovy  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^j;, 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Psalms  with  a  kindred  meaning. 
It  comes  near  to  raneivSc  =  i^f,  humble  (Prov.  xxix  28,  rj^n  V5»),  yet 
is  not  synonymous  with  it,  because  he  who  is  endowed  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  called  raneivigy  humble  (Jesus  calls 
himself  so,  Matth.  xi.  29),  but  not  Trrtox^y  poor.    The  word  denotes 
here  (as  the  hungering  and  thirsting  in  ver.  6)  the  state  of  felt  spir- 
itual need,  the  sincere  repentance  of  the  souL — ^Hence  also,  nvevfuij 
spirity  must,  by  no  means,  be  referred  to  genius,  mental  capacity 
{yovg)  (for  the  iatellectual,  as  well  as  the  feeble,  must  become  poor) ; 
but  to  the  whole  higher,  yet  natural,  vital  principle  in  man.f    A 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  principle  for  attaining  true  right- 
eousness and  holiness,  and  a  desire  for  a  higher  principle  that  can 
lead  thither — t.  e.,  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  conditions  of  the  king- 
dom's entering  the  heart ;  it  is  even  the  presence  of  the  kingdom 
itself;  for  the  strict  sense  of  the  present  tense  should  be  retained 
here  as  in  ver.  10,  since  true  "  poverty''  includes  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  its  germ,  because  it  is  the  noblest  fruit  of  preparatory 
grace  in  the  soul.    The  rich  (TrAovcrtot,)  form  the  contrast  (Luke  vi 
24),  who,  filled  with  what  is  present  and  vain,  have  no  longing  for 
the  world  to  come.     ("  Ye  have  received  your  consolation,"  Matth. 
vL  2.)    Hence  the  kingdom  is  not  the  object  of  their  desire,  and 
consequently  they  receive  it  not.    But  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  here 
presented  to  us  throughout  as  purely  inward  and  spiritual ;  it  seeks 
for  nothing  dazzUng— nothing  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  man  ;  on  the 

*  Strauss  takes  the  beatitudes  in  Luke  in  quite  a  different— an  Ebionitio  sense— Tiz., 
that  of  outward  poyertj  and  distress.  Such  an  idea  is  very  foreign  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment According  to  its  representation,  external  povertji  apart  fVom  internal,  is  of  no  value. 
But  in  so  far  as  external  wealth  is  wont  ordinarily  to  be  associated  with  a  clinging  of 
spirit  to  worldly  possessions,  the  term  irruxoi  may  include  a  reference  to  the  poor  of  this 
world. 

f  XlveOfia  is  not  so  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  The  sense  would  rather 
be  this,  "  those  who  are  poor  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (righteousness  etc.)** — L  e., 
who  fed  themselves  to  be  poor.  But  he  who  so  feels  himself  poor,  already  ceases  to  be 
poor.  Better  then  to  take  ry>  irve^fiarL,  not  as  designating  that  in  which  one  is  X)oor,  bat  as 
dative  of  rdaiian  and  manner.  The  nruixoi  are  then  the  earOdy  poor  in  the  widest  sense^ 
those  whom  the  world  regards  as  unfortunate,  as  beingdestitute  of  money  and  pooaeauiona, 
of  houses,  portion,  eta  Such  poor,  if  they  are  poor  in  spirit,  i,  «.,  if  with  a  spiritual  mind 
they  render  their  poverty  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  subservient  to  the  pursuit  of  the  eter- 
nal riches  of  heaven,  are  pronounced  happy  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.  A  similar  reToraal 
of  the  Judgments  of  the  world  is  disoemible  in  all  the  beatitudes.— [E. 
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contrary,  it  stoops  to  what  is  despised  and  unworthy.  With  the 
ideas  of  those  Jews  whose  senses  were  dazzled  with  brilliant  pictures 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  this  commencement  of  his  discourse  pre- 
sented a  violent  contrast ;  but  to  those  in  whom  the  law  had  fulfilled 
its  office,  and  who  were  broken-hearted,  such  language  was  balm. 
But  that  in  rendering  prominent  the  spiritual,  we  are  not  to  deny 
the  outward  features  of  the  new  kingdom,  is  manifest  from  ver.  5. 

Ver.  4 — The  second  beatitude  merely  adds  a  subordinate  trait 
to  the  fundamental  disposition  just  pronounced  blessed.  Mourning 
(nevOeiv)^  unites  with  the  feeling  of  poverty  a  consciousness  of  suffer- 
ing, which  is  to  be  regarded  as  arising  from  guilt.  (Luke  uses  kXoIuv, 
io  weepy  with  the  same  reference  ;  only  he  has  placed  those  who  hunger 
before  those  who  weep.)  Hence  "  being  comforted"  (naQOKaXsiadai) 
here  involves  the  idea  of  forgiveness,  which  is  conceived  only  in  its 
beneficent  reaiUtj  expressed  in  Luke  by  yek^Vy  laugh,  used  in  a  noble, 
sacred  sense.  Wherefore  the  Messiah,  the  author  of  consolation,  is 
called  TTapcuchp'og  =  Dhitt,  comforter  (John  xiv,  16). 

Ver.  5,  6. — ^It  would  seem  that  ver.  6  must  be  connected  irome- 
diately  with  ver.  8  and  4,  as  in  Luke,  because  this  again  employs  the 
physical  longing  after  bodily  sustenance  to  express  spiritual  appetite. 
(On  this  comparison  see  Psalm  xlii  1 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  18 ;  Amos  viii.  11.) 
This  thought  differs  from  ver.  3,  4,  only  in  the  object  of  desire  ;  this 
latter  is  righteousness,  no  longer  regarded  as  outward,  but  the  in- 
ward New  Testament  righteousness  of  God  (diicaioavvTj  eeov,  see  note 
on  Rom.  iii.  21).  The  insertion  of  ver.  5  is  explicable  on  the 
ground,  that  the  desire  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  is  described 
in  its  progress.  Ug^L&njgy  meekness,  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  first  fruit 
of  the  nevOuv,  mourning.  A  sense  of  our  own  guilt — complete  repent- 
ance— ^renders  us  gentle  in  judging  of  others.  He  who  has  actually 
^received  forgiveness  carries  a  forgiving  principle  within.  Thereby 
not  only  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  him,  but  he  also  will  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. — In  this  place  the  Future  retains  its  full  import 
because  the  Kkrjpovofielv  ttjv  yfjv,  inherit  the  earth  or  land,  is  not 
synonymous  with :  ^  PaatXeia  iartv  avrdv,  theirs  is  the  kingdom, 
(ver.  8, 10).  The  phrase  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  formula  X7f  *b; 
(Deut.  xix.  14 ;  Psalm  xxv.  18 ;  xxxvii.  9),  and  may  be  traced  to 
the  Old  Testament  view  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  earthly  object 
of  the  divine  promises.  The  possession  of  this  land  is  therefore  the 
symbol  of  all  and  every  divine  blessing.  That  possession  is  viewed 
ideally  in  Heb.  iv.  In  this  place  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  is  viewed  in  the  poor  as  spiritually  present,  the 
phrase  denotes  the  friU  realization  ()f  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  in  its 
e:rUmdl,  manifestation.  Thus  viewed,  the  land  of  Palestine  standB 
as  a  symbot\of  the  earth  in  general,  conceived  as  restored  and  sanc- 
tified to  God.    The  Saviour  connects  participation  in  this  realized 
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kingdom  of  God^  with  meekness,  because  that  kingdom,  being  a  fel- 
lowship of  brotherly  love  and  union,  is  opposed  to  the  disunion  pre- 
vailing in  the  world,  and  in  its  perfected  harmony  only  that  which  is 
akin  to  itself  can  find  a  place. 

Ver.  7. — ^In  the  following  verses  the  consummation  of  the  inward 
life,  originating  from  a  moral  craving,  appears  in  more  definite  traits. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  term  ^Aciy/iMwef,  merdful^  it  differs  fiom 
ir(>{iet^,  Tueei  (ver.  5),  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  bear  their  brother^s 
guXtb  with  love,  the  former  kindly  assist  him  in  his  distress.  So  far  as 
distress  and  guilt  are  connected,  the  two  terms  are  quite  identical 
This  declaration,  therefore,  follows  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  very  appropriately ;  the  sense  of  our  own  distresses 
awakens  sympathy  for  those  of  others.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  even  to  those  who  show  mercy,  mercy  is  promised  as  something 
fuiure  ;  while  it  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  experience  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  ourselves  would  first  awaken  compassion. 
The  thought  is  rendered  clear  at  once,  if  we  consider  that  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  merciful  must  be  taken  relatively.  Every  one  in  whose 
heart  compassionate  love  has  been  kindled  by  the  experience  of 
mercy,  still  stands  in  need  of  divine  forbearance,  because  the  life  of 
love  in  him  is,  after  all,  only  in  its  infancy,  and  is  mixed  with  all 
the  imperfections  of  the  old  man.^ 

Ver.  8. — The  two  following  declarations  must  be  taken  with  the 
same  restriction :  for  absolute  inward  purity  would  necessarily  be 
one  with  the  present  seeing  of  God,  which  yet  is  here  connected  with 
purity  {Kadap&nig)y  as  something  still  fiiture.  Kada^^  ry  icapdl^  = 
m\  ns  (Psalm  xxiv.  4),  forms  the  contrast  to  moral  filth  (pvnapid). 
(James  L  21.)  Purity  is  not  specially  different  from  righteousness 
(7er.  6.)  In  the  two  expressions  the  same  condition  of  the  soul  is 
viewed  in  different  relations.  But  what  is  stated  in  ver.  6,  as  de- 
sired, is  here  represented  as  (relatively)  attained ;  and  thus  the  life 
of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  is  again  conceived  in  its  inward  pro- 
gress. Although  all  relative  purity  of  heart  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  an  inward  seeing  of  God,  since  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  can  produce  purity,  yet  that  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  perfected  vision  of  the  divine  glory,  which 
is,  therefore,  here  spoken  of  as  future.  (Seeing  God,  "OTrreaOai  Qe6v 
=  B''^g  '*s?^?'3  [Psalm  xlii.  8],  involves,  of  course,  the  idea  of  the 
highest  blessedness  ;  but  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  figure^ 
The  expression  involves  rather  the  capacity,  though  marred  by  sin, 
of  the  human  soul  really  to  recognise  its  eternal  source — ^the  highest 
good.  This  capacity  presupposes  close  relationship  to  the  divine, 
for  it  is  only  like  that  can  receive  its  like.  Wherever,  therefore,  a 
divine  nature  is  bom  in  the  soul,  from  its  craving  for  the  divine,  the 
*  See  remarks  on  the  intereeting  parallol  passage  in  James  IL  IS. 
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capacity  of  knowing  God's  eternal  nature  is  revealed  ;  which  know- 
ledge, conceived  as  complete,  is  subsequent'  to  our  life  on  eartL^ 
On  this  point  see  notes  on  Matth.  xi.  27 ;  John  xvil  8.) 

Yor.  9. — ^In  the  last  stage  of  moral  perfection,  the  idea  otel^rjvrj^ 
peacCy  is  put  forward.  It  is  represented  as  realized  by  the  members 
of  the  kingdom.  Et^TfuonoiSg  is  very  distinct  from  eZ^wpctJwv.  The 
latter  signifies  one  who  maintains  peace  already  existing  ;  the 
former,  one  who  makes  it  when  wanting.  Hence,  in  the  el^rpfonoid^y 
peacemaker^  a  (relative)  icada^&rqgy  purityy  is  presupposed,  because 
the  element  of  strife,  sin,  must  be  banished  from  his  heart,  and  that 
of  peace  must  be  active  there,  if  his  labours  are  to  have  any  effect. 
That  the  being  a  child  of  Grod  is  viewed  as  connected  with  the  peace- 
maker, is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  term  Son  of  God,  is  im- 
plied the  greatest  blessifig  which  can  be  promised  to  man.  For  in 
the  vl6^^  Son,  the  idea  of  spiritual  relationship  appears ;  agreeably 
with  which  the  true  Son  is  the  image  of  the  Father.  The  Gkxi  of 
peace  (2  Cor.  xiii.  11)  begets  children  of  peace,  whose  actions  are 
peace.  This  (perfected)  character  of  sonship  to  God  is  represented 
as  future,  or,  at  most,  as  present  in  its  germ.  (ILakuaBai  =  dvai, 
with  the  meaning  of  ^^  being  essentially,''  see  note  on  Luke  i.  35.) 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  Matth.  v.  45.  This  implies,  that  all 
the  gradations  of  moral  perfection  are  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
earthly  imperfection.  The  state  of  perfection  hereafter  is  identical 
with  sonship  to  God.  Accordingly,  men  in  their  sinful  nature  do 
not  appear  as  children  of  God.  They  need  first  a  higher  principle  of 
life,  that  must  be  imparted  by  him  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Son  of 
Grod — ^a  principle  which  is  received  in  the  aspiration  for  the  divine 
(in  penitent  faith),  and  is  gradually  unfolded  till  it  attains  that 
point. 

Ver.  10. — After  completing  the  description  of  the  inward  state 
of  the  true  children  of  God,  our  Lord  passes  on  to  portray  their  re- 
lation to  the  world  of  unrighteousness  {dduUa!)  In  so  doing,  he 
connects  ver.  3  by  repeating  in  this  verse  the  words :  "  Theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  righteousness  is  here  conceived  as  com- 
plete in  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  in  that  they  are  viewed  purely 
in  contrast  with  the  world. 

Ver.  11, 12. — These  two  verses  are  merely  an  expansion  of  the 
thought  in  ver.  10.  Under  the  reign  of  unrighteousness,  righteous- 
ness must  necessarily  suffer.  The  different  forms  of  persecution  by 
word  and  by  deed  are  then  more  particularly  specifieif  COv«<J/f«v, 

^  When  we  read  in  John  1. 18,  "  No  man  hath  seen  Ood  at  any  tunef"  where  the  ideA 
Ib  implied,  "  No  man  can  see  Ood — ^He  is  invisible  to  the  creature''  (1  Tim.  vi  16).  This 
lefeTB  to  the  foandation  of  the  divine  essenc^^the  Father  God  can  be  seen  onlj  in  the 
BofD.    See  the  fuller  discussion  in  note  on  John  i.  18. 

f  According  to  John  xyl  ^  the  Saviour  did  not  first  speak  to  his  disciples  of  the 
pefaecQtions  that  awaited  them.    It  is  not  improbaVle,  therefore,  that  the  mention  of 
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is  persecution  by  word,  dtwtmv  hj  act.  Luke  vi.  22  has  added 
d^l^eiv,  to  separate,  to  exclude  from  ecclesiastical  and  political 
communion.  At  the  head  of  them  all  is  put  slander  \novTjpov  pfjfia 
elnelv  ipeydSfievog],  such  as  the  charges  of  murder  and  licentious 
habits  brought  against  the  first  Christians.  Luke  has  given  the 
thought  somewhat  modified :  rb  6vofia  d»^  novfjp^  iKPdXX€ivz=zd(t>apl(eiv. 
only  a  stronger  expression.)  But  our  Lord  adds,  as  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  persecution,  which  is  endured  because  of  the  truth, 
that  it  is  tv&cev  iyxw^  for  my  sake.  By  this  weighty  expression,  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  patience  (closely  allied  to  self-denial,  which 
also  is  to  be  exercised  only  for  the  Lord^a  sake),  first  attains  its  true 
significancy.  (See  note  on  Matth.  x.  89.)  Since  Jesus  is  himself 
the  truth  and  the  righteousness,  and  that,  too,  manifested  in  a  living 
person,  pure  suffering  for  what  is  good  requires  faith  in  him  to  be 
exercised  by  the  members  of  the  Mngdom  of  God.  Where  selfish- 
ness prevails,  there  cannot  be  such  suffering  as  bestows  happiness. 
But  where  such  suffering  is  incurred  for  the  faith's  sake,  and  is 
borne  in  faith,  it  perfects  the  inward  life,  and  awakens  the  de- 
sire for  eternity.  This  latter  point  is  very  prominent  in  ver.  12, 
since  we  are  there  called  upon  even  to  rejoice  in  opposition  to  suf- 
ferings. ('AyoAAmw,  exult  =  yi^,'  It  is  a  stronger  term  than  x^' 
peiv,  rejoice.  Luke  vi.  23  uses  CKiprr^v,  leap.)  This  joy,  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  does  not  exclude  sorrow  in  reference  to  the  persecu^ 
tors.  In  the  former  respect,  the  suffering  is  only  a  testimony  to 
the  believer  that  he  is  God's.  In  the  "woe"  (vi.  26)  Luke  presents 
the  other  aspect.  The  exciting  of  human  applause  presupposes  a 
worldly  spirit.  Where  that  is  given,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ap- 
plauded one  belongs  to  the  commxmity  of  the  wicked,  and  of  the 
false  teachers  (V^evdoTrpo^^^ot),  justas  the  persecuted  one  is  thereby 
numbered  with  the  company  of  persecuted  prophets.  (The  refer- 
ence to  the  prophets  gives  greater  prominence  to  that  aspect  of  the 
discourse,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  actual  disci- 
ples, ver.  1.)  The  mention  of  the  fuaddgj  reward,  ver.  12,  appears 
remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  reconduct  to  a  legal  point  of  view.  In 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  motive  for  actions  is  not  the  reward  in 
itself.  The  term  was,  perhaps,  chosen  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  disciples,  as  Christ's  earlier  discourses  do  often 
still  bear  a  legal  colouring  ;  but  there  is,  too,  a  reward  for  pure  love 
— a  reward  which  is  pure  in  proportion  as  the  love  itself  is  ;  for  the 
reward  of  love  consists  in  being  appreciated,  and  in  moving  in  its 
own  atmosphere. 

Ver.  13. — It  has  been  already  observed,  in  the  general  survey  ol 
the  connexion  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Matthew^ 

them  in  this  place  is  among  the  parts  taken  from  later  disoooTBes.    Yet  they  (*Te  found 
mentioned  as  early  aa  Luke  vi.  82. 
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that  the  giving  of  a  new  (stricter)  law  is  connected  with  the  beati- 
tudes, in  the  coarse  of  the  chapter,  by  the  supix)sition  of  a  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  received  in  true  repentance,  which  teaches 
us  to  observe  such  new  commands.  But  the  relation  which  the 
mention  of  the  "  salt  of  the  earth"  bears  to  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes, and  to  the  whole,  is  obscure.  The  most  natural  connexion  is 
undoubtedly  the  following :  The  idea  of  persecution  presupposes  a 
power  of  h^her  life  in  the  persecuted  disciples,  by  which  sin  feels 
itself  aroused ;  but  this  same  power,  which  awakens  enmity  among 
the  opponents  of  what  is  good,  is  the  condition  under  which  it 
works  effectually  in  susceptible  minds.  It  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
served and  cherished  notwithstanding  persecutions.  First  of  dU 
Jesus  calls  the  disciples  aXa^  tt}^  y^,  aaU  of  the  earth.  {Tij,  earth,  is 
here  =  Kdofiog,  toorldj  ver.  14,  and  denotes  mankind  generally  with  the 
additional  notion  of  being  Corruptible,  and  requiring  to  be  preserved 
by  salt.)  In  the  general  system  of  natural  symbols,  which  suggested 
itself  in  all  profound  research,  salt  always  held  an  important  place  ; 
Pythagoras  regarded  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  dUaicv^jv^.  Its  use 
at  sacrifices  was  also  full  of  meaning.  (Comp.  Lev.  ii  13.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  note  on  Mark  ix.  50.)  The  point 
of  comparison  between  the  disciples  and  the  salt  lies  in  the  power 
possessed  by  the  latter  of  preventing  corruption  and  imparting  life.^ 
The  intimation  that,  without  this  power,  the  salt  is  wholly  useless, 
was  to  excite  the  disciples  to  a  careful  preservation  of  the  sacred 
power  entrusted  to  them.  (Instead  of  /ujpai^,  some  Codd.  read 
\uipavBi^,  from  fiopalveffScu,  to  waste  away,  which  is  less  preferable. 
Mupof,  used  of  salt,  correponds  to  i»ij,  [Job  vL  6],  insipidus,  fatuu8,\ 
Mark  [ix.  .50]  uses  avakog,  saUless,  insipid — ^instead  of  it.  Luke 
[xiv.  84]  reminds  us  of  the  practice  of  applying  salt  as  manure 
[KOTTpia] ;  but  savourless  salt  is  useless  even  for  that  purpose — ^noth- 
ing remains  for  it  but  the  Ifw  pdXXuv,  the  casting  forth — a  figure  of 
the  spiritual  destruction  of  backsliders. — ^On  the  parallel  passages, 
Mark  ix.  60  ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  85  ;  and  for  what  foUows,  Mark  iv.  21 ; 
Luke  viii.  16,  see  those  passages  in  their  connexion.) 

Yer.  14, 15. — The  second  comparison  conveys  the  same  general 
meaning.  According  to  it  the  world  appears  as  darkness  (John  i.  5), 
which  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  to  illuminate.  The  disciples 
form  the  rays  of  him  who  is  himself  the  light.  (John  i  4  ;  Phil.  ii. 
15.)  In  what  follows,  the  circumstance  is  not  specified,  that  the 
illuminating  power  may  be  lost,  as  was  done  with  the  salt ;  there 
is  only  the  exhortation  to  let  the  light  shine.    But,  indirectly,  this 

*  De  WeUe  oompares  2  Kings  iL  20,  aooording  to  which  passage^  Eliaba  heals  water 
with  salt 

t  The  figare  turns  on  the  fact  that  salt  prodaced  by  eyaporation  of  sea-water,  in  hot 
ooantriea,  by  longezposnre  to  air  and  heat,  loses  its  chloride  of  magnesiik  and  is  hence  not 
itiODg  enoogh  to  preserye  meat— f  E 
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exhortation  involves  the  same  warning  which  was  given  above ;  foi 
to  him  who  covers  his  light,  it  is  extinguished.  To  give  vividness 
to  his  exhortation  the  Saviour  makes  use  of  two  more  comparisons. 
First,  that  of  an  elevated  city,  which  strikes  the  eyes  of  alL  Thus 
divine  things  have  a  loftiness  in  themselves,  and,  ^here  they  reveal 
themselves,  they  are  seen,  unless  concealed  for  fear  of  persecution. 
Then  comes  the  second  comparison  of  a  Xvxvo^,  lampy  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  give  light  to  those  who  are  in  the  house ;  this  inten- 
tion ought  not  be  frustrated.  (In  the  parallel  pessages  the  same 
figure  is  employed,  only  that  in  Luke  viii.  16,  instead  of  fMiog,  first 
(Ticetk)^,  and  then  icA/i^,  are  used.   But  in  Luke  xL  83,  we  have  N^vrrri}.) 

Yer.  16. — An  application  of  these  comparisons  is  made ;  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  light  has  reference  not  merely  to  doctrine 
and  knowledge,  but  must  be  taken  generally  as  the  inward  principle 
of  life — as  the  source  of  good  works.  ^These  are  opposed  not 
merely  to  evil  works,  but  also  to  dead  works,  such  as  do  not  grow 
from  the  life  of  faith.)  As  a  mark  of  the  genuineness  of  the  good 
works,  it  is  noticed,  that  they  must  call  forth  praise,  not  for  man, 
but  for  God  ;  it  must  be  visible  in  them,  that  man  is  only  the  organ 
for  the  flowing  forth  of  divine  power  fix>m  him  to  others. 

Ver.  17. — The  more  Undeniable  it  must  have  been  to  every  one, 
that  in  Christ  appeared  something  entirely  new ;  and  the  more  ex 
pressly  our  Lord  himself  acknowledged  this,  and,  in  the  sequel, 
contrasts  himself  as  a  new  Lawgiver  with  the  old  lawgiver — ^the 
more  important  was  it  to  prevent  the  mistake  of  imagining,  that 
the  manifestation  of  what  was  new  in  him  was  detached  from  its 
historical  foundation.  Hence  Christ  here  declares  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  a  manner  which 
must  have  excluded  all  mistake  on  the  point,  if  preconceived 
opinions  on  the  subject  had  not  been  allowed  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  exposition.  First  of  all,  the  Old  Testament  is  described  as 
ijiviolable  in  itself;  then  the  New  Testament  is  regarded  as  the 
completion  of  the  Old ;  and  lastly,  in  this  completion  the  law  is 
declared  to  be  of  divine  and  eternal  authority. 

The  words :  firj  vofjUaip-e^  think  not,  intimate  a  thought  very 
likely  to  arise  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  that  by  the  New,  the 
Old  Testament  was  abrogated.  The  Saviour  distinctly  excludes 
such  an  effect  from  the  purpose  of  his  mission  (oi«  fj^ov.)  (N6/4oc 
iccu  'rTpo(l>^(u,  law  and  prophdSy  =  a^«'»a3»  nn«iB,  is  a  general  denomi- 
nation for  the  entire  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  ftdly 
f^till,  Luke  xxiv.  44.  But  the  writings  themselves  are  not  to  be  re- 
^rded  in  their  dead  external  character,  but  in  the  vital  principle, 
from  which  they  proceed,  and  which  discloses  itself  in  them.)  The 
opposition  of  KaraAtJcya*,  destroy j  and  TrXrjpCjaai^  /tdfilt  is  here  of 
greatest  importance.     Used  of  law,  KaraXvi^  means  "  to  do  away 
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with/'  "  to  repeal"  (John  x.  35.)  But  nXtpdaai  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  contrast  with  that  meaning ;  itvpovv — to  estahliah^  to  con- 
firm^  should  rather  have  been  used.  It  is  better  therefore  to  regard 
the  figure  as  taken  from  a  building  whose  foundations  can  be  loos- 
ened;  but  which  can  still  be  completed  on  them.  Accordingly,  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  complete  it.  In  this  com- 
parison the  Old  Testament  contains  the  outline  (jji6fxf>(M>aigy  Bom.  ii 
20^),  and  the  New  its  filling  up  ;  the  two  are  in  organic  connexion, 
like  bud  and  blossom.  The  fulfilment  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  a  comprehensive  one ;  Christ  fulfils  not  only  the  prophecies  and 
types  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  moral  law  also  he  fulfils  per- 
fectly in  himself  and  his  people. 

Ver.  18. — ^With  strong  emphasis  the  Saviour  represents  the  im- 
possibility of  destroying  (KaraXveiv)  the  law  Scorn  its  very  nature. 
('A/ii7v  =  ^y,  verily,  is  always  used  in  our  Lord's  words,  to  direct 
attention  to  a  thought,  and  to  give  it  emphasis.)  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  God's  word,  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  (1  Peter  L  25) ; 
hence  it  stands  in  contrast  to  created  things.  Ovpavb^  kcIX  yrj,  heaven 
and  earth  (Gen.  i,  1)  are  put  for  the  universe,  creation  in  general 
While  this  latter  vanishes  altogether,  the  former  remains,  even 
in  its  apparently  unessential  parts.  ('lorra,  the  smallest  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  KepcUa,  ^^apex"  points,  by 
which  particular  letters,  e.  9.,  ^  and  1,  are  distinguished).t  More- 
over, as  the  first  icjg  dv,  untily  fixes  a  limit  to  the  universe,  so 
the  second  does  to  the  law  itself.  (In  the  phrase  £0)^  dv  wivra 
yevrp-ai,  scil.  rd  iv  tg)  vSfuo  yeypofifiiva,  the  yiveaOai  is  =  nXrjpovadai, 
Bee  Luke  xxi.  82.)  This  thought  iavolves  no  difficulty  relatively  to 
the  typical  character  of  the  OJd  Testament.  In  the  universality  in 
which  it  is  here  laid  down,  it  must,  however,  be  applied  to  the  law 
in  all  points.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  its  moral  features  must 
be  conceived  as  eternal,  and,  of  course,  can  have  no  limit  assigned 
to  them.  True  ;  but  in  the  world  of  perfection  the  law  will  be  done 
away,  in  so  far  as  it  will  have  become  the  inmost  life  of  all  beings ; 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  law,  for  every  one  himself  ordains  what  is 
right.  As,  then,  there  is  no  law  for  God,  so  there  is  none  for  the 
perfected  world  ;  for,  like  God,  it  also  is  law  unto  itself. 

Ver.  19. — The  following  words  point,  perhaps,  to  some  particular 
occurrences  ;  as  some  of  the  disciples,  under  a  false  conception  of 

*  The  Apostle  Paul  explains  himself  in  the  same  way,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  particular  shews.  In  Gal. 
iL  18,  the  contrast  of  KaraXvetv  and  oUodoficiv  is  also  founds  It  is  onlj  in  appearance 
that  such  passages  as  Ephes.  ii.  15,  contain  a  different  yiew  of  the  law. 

\  In  like  manner  the  Rabhins  say:  Si  quia  Daleffi  in  IkuL  irl  4^  muiarei,  conetUerd 
Mynn  fnuadum.  It  wonld  change  n)jM  into  nhM^the  tme  God  bfeo  an  idoL  See  IVM* 
iis6»  on  the  passage. 
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their  freedom,  ma,j  have  assailed  the  edifice  of  the  old  theocracy* 
The  passage  has,  at  any  rate,  no  reference  to  the  Jewish  doctors' 
division  of  the  law  into  great  and  small  commandments,  since  such 
a  depreciation  of  the  moral  part  (as  the  small  commandments),  and 
over-estimation  of  the  ceremonial  part  (as  the  great  commandments), 
being  false  pharisaical  doctrine,  necessarily  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  But  the  expressions :  '^  to  be  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,''  and  "not  to  enter  into  the  kingdom,"  cannot  possibly 
be  synonymous.  Our  Lord  speaks  rather  in  general  of  a  state  of 
mind,  controlled  mainly  by  Christian  principle,  but  in  which  man 
proceeds  without  proper  reverence  for  God's  word,  and  teaches  so  to 
proceed,  and  does  away  with  many  apparently  non-essential  ordi- 
nances of  the  law.  With  A/alse  liberty  like  this,  a  man  may  indeed 
be  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  his  inmost  soul,  but  he  does  not  belong  * 
to  it  with  all  his  powers ;  and  for  that  reason,  too,  he  is  unfit  to 
teach.  The  terms  fjtiyag,  great j  and  iXdxtarog^  least^  denote,  there- 
fore, diflFerent  grades  of  development  in  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  Scriptures  often  speak  of  different  gradations  like  these, 
especially  under  the  names  of  "  children,"  "  young  men,"  and  "  men." 
(1  John  ii.  13, 14  ;  1  Peter  ii.  2  ;  Ephes.  iv.  18 ;  CoL  ii  19.)  The 
whole  passage  is,  therefore,  a  warning  to  the  disciples  not  to  damage 
the  cause  of  the^  kingdom  of  God  and  their  own  progress  in  it,  by 
premature  interference.* 

Ver.  20. — ^In  what  follows,  Jesus  contrasts  with  the  arbitrary 
subversion  of  the  Old  Testament  the  equally  arbitrary  retention  of 
it  in  its  external  form  ;  this  was  seen  in  the  Pharisees,  and  totally 
excluded  them  from  the  kingdom.  In  itself,  indeed,  what  belongs 
to  the  Old  Testament  can  never  be  z^nchristian ;  it  is  only^echris- 
tian,  and,  as  type,  includes  what  is  Christian.  It  may,  however,  be 
represented  as  unchristian  and  antichristian,  if  it  is  retained  in  its 
germ-like  form,  and  its  free  development  is  impeded.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  Pharisees  ;  they  restricted  the  commandments  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  their  literal  meaning,  without  penetrating  to  their 
spiritual  contents.  They  had,  therefore,  a  righteousness,  but  it  was 
merely  outward ;  they  seemed  to  keep  the  law,  but  this  appearance 
was  only  a  means  for  them  the  more  certainly  to  break  it  in  its 
most  sacred  forms.  And  as  they  had,  too,  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts  (Rom.  ii  15),  they  desecrated  Gtod's  sanctuary  within  them, 

*  The  Pharisaic  mode  of  feeling  (v.  20)  is  not  contrasted  (as  Olshausen  would  have  it) 
with  the  Xvetv,  breaking  of  the  law;  hut  y.  20  rather  attaches  itself  hy  the/br  {yup)  to  v. 
19  as  an  argument  Heace  the  Xveiv  v.  19,  must  represent  the  Pharisaical  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  law,  and  thus  (unlike  Kara  2.veLVf  ▼.  17)  must  denote  the  mechanical  breaking 
up  of  a  law  into  a  multitude  of  casuistical  and  merely  formal  precepts  in  opposition  to  its 
spiritual  apprehension  and  Ailfilment  This  subtle  casuistiy  is  in  the  Idngdom  of  God 
vaht^en  (shall  be  called  least,  etc,  t.  19),  and  whoever  repoaes  io  it  his  hope  of  salvafSoo 
excludes  himself  fix>m  the  kingdom  of  God. — [E. 
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and  closed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  themselves  by  their  right- 
eousness, which  with  them  never  led  to  poverty  of  spirit.  How  the 
righteousness  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  was  to  stand  related  to 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  forms  the  main  thought  in  the  grand  com- 
parative view  of  Old  and  New  Testament  laws,  to  which  the  dis- 
course now  passes ;  only  that  Christ  gives  nothing  new  ;*  he  merely 
seizes  the  Old  Testament  in  its  deepest  living  root.  The  Pharisees, 
on  the  contrary,  confound  the  form  with  the  essence,  and  insist  on 
the  former  instead  of  the  latter. 

Ver.  21. — First  of  all,  the  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law :  ov  tpovevcei^^ 
thou  shcdt  not  kiUj  i.  e.,  murder ^  is  discussed.  The  words  i/>pidTi  roig 
dpx<^oi^j  it  teas  saidj  etc.,  are  evidently  not  meant  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Moses  merely,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  "  the  law  waa 
given  to  those  of  old^f  For  the  same  law  was  given  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus,  and  to  all  times.  This  interpretation  would 
also  involve  the  inconsistency,  that  Jesus  set  himself  and  his  doc- 
trine (iyi>  de  Aiy6)  ifuVy  ver.  22)  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic,  which 
he  had  just  (ver.  18)  described  as  eternal,  divine  truth.  For  the 
same  reasons,  it  is  not  admissible  to  supply  XP^^C  with  dpxcUotg^  in 
ancient  times;  the  Saviour  is  not  arguing  against  something  anti- 
quated, but  against  the  active  errors  of  the  present  time.  The 
words  l^^iOri  Toig  dpxatoi^,  must,  therefore,  be  explained  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  passive  with  the  dative.  On  this  construction,  see 
Winery  Gr.  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  172  (Amer.  Tr.)  ;  and  as  te 
.  the  Hebrew,  Geseniu^  Lehrgebdudey  p.  821 — so  that  the  meaning  is, 
"the  ancients  have  said.''  ('Ap^aZot  =  D-'SgY  or  B'»3tf«'},  like Trpea/Jvrcpw^ 
denotes  the  Rabbinical  and  pharisaical  representatives  of  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy.)  Hence  arises  naturally  the  following  con- 
nexion. To  the  external  conception  of  the  Mosaic  commandment 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  our  Lord  opposes  the  inward  one,  and 
observes,  that  it  is  only  this  which  introduces  to  the  true,  full  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  The  whole  argument  against  the  Pharisees  is, 
therefore,  a  defence  of  Moses,  whose  law  assumed  a  form^  indeed,, 
corresponding  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  people,  in  their 
lower  state  of  culture,  but,  at  tho  same  time,  did  not  prevent,  but 
promote  the  highest  and  purest  development  in  spiritual  life.    But 

*  See  1  John  il.  7,  8,  where  what  is  new  in  the  Goepel  is  called  the  M  whioh  waa, 
from  the  beginning. 

f  Thohtck  has  again  defended  this  view,  on  the  ground  that  in  eounexion  with  ififieOii 
the  dative  most  denote  the  person,  and  that  upxaloi^  not  elsewhere  used  for  the  authors. 
of  the  Pharisaical  tradition.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tholuck  endeavours  to  gather  a 
reference  to  tradition  out  of  Ififiedii  and  r/Kovoare^  is  so  harsh,  that  I  prefer  the  other  ez- 
poeitioD,  acoordiog  to  which  the  dative  is  taken  as  an  ablative,  because  it  suggests  much 
more  roadilj  a  reference  to  tradition,  which  is  absolutely  required  by  the  connexion. 
Though  upxaiot  does  not  elsewhere  occur,  as  used  of  the  authors  of  tradition,  yet  it  may 
be  BO  apidied  without  hesitation ;  and  Tholuck  himself  aoknowledges  that  tho  dative  it 
wont  to  be  used  as  an  ablative  with  ttpffrau 
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the  Pharisaical  Babhins  checked  this  development,  by  retaining  on 
principle  the  undeveloped  form.  The  command  :  oi  ^ovevoei^,  ihou 
shalt  not  murder  (Exod.  xx.  13),  they  interpreted  simply  of  ordinary 
death  by  violence,  and  referred  crimes  of  that  sort  to  the  inferior 
courts.  All  shortening  of  a  neighbour's  life  by  vexation,  or  in  what- 
ever way  it  might  take  place,  they  set  aside,  as  not  included  under 
this  commandment.  The  Mosaic  command  is,  therefore^  here  con- 
nected with  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Pharisees.  From 
ver.  22,  it  is  plain  that  icplai^y  judgment^  =  tafvi^,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  sanhedrim.  While  this  latter  denotes  the  last  court  of 
appeal  in  judicial  affairs  in  Jerusalem  itself  (see  observation  on 
MattL  xxvi.  57),  Kphi^  refers  to  the  inferior  courts  in  the  provincial 
towns,  which  were  constituted  in  conformity  with  Deut.  xvL  18,  and 
consisted  of  seven  persons. 

Ver.  22. — In  opposition  to  this  pharisaical  explanaticm,  by  which 
murder  was  understood  but  of  the  outward  act,  and  reckoned  among 
minor  crimes,  the  Saviour  unfolds  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the 
commandment,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  kill  /'  which  forbids  not  only 
the  outward  act,  but  also  the  inward  disposition  of  hatred, 
Our  Lord  thus  seizes  the  act  in  its  spiritual  origin,  and  attacks 
sin  in  its  source,  which  the  Pharisees  hypocritically  spared.  Hatred 
is  moral  murder.  (1  John  iii  15.)  The  Saviour  evidently  in- 
tends, therefore,  to  forbid  hatred  in  general,  and  the  reading,  dni 
=  MnvV,  without  h  causCj  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  correction 
(Firitzsche  on  the  passage  justly  removes  it  from  the  text),  which 
arose  from  the  idea  that  there  may  even  be  good  reason  for  anger. 
But  this  anger  ought  to  be  directed  against  the  sin  only,  not  agabst 
our  brother;  against  the  person  (in  whom  Qod's  creature  is  ever  to 
be  honoured)  there  is  no  pure  anger. — The  one  main  thought,  that  the 
feUow-subject  of  the  kingdom  admits  no  hatred  into  his  heart,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  three-fold  gradation.  'Ogyl^eaSai^  to  be  angry,  denotes, 
in  general,  the  rising  of  wrath  in  the  soul,  the  admission  of  the  mur- 
derous spirit  into  the  mind.  In  elTrelv  pcucdy  saying  raca,  the  inward 
emotion  is  conceived  in  its  external  manifestation  against  the 
brother ;  but  Jesus  does  not  go  beyond  the  mental  action — the  word 
— purposely  in  order  to  make  the  contrast  more  striking  with  the 
Pharisaical  spirit,  which  laid  stress  upon  the  outward  act  only.  But 
the  words  of  the  angry  man  may  attack  human  dignity  itself:  this 
latter  is  expressed  by  elnelv  fUDpi.  (According  to  Tholuck's  investi- 
gations, fxiKa  is  to  be  derived  from  pg^  to  be  thin;  whence  pT5»  "?,'*r 
was  formed  and  used  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  as  a  gentle 
reproach  =  "  stupid."  U<M)Q6g=  iaj,  is  a  stronger  term  of  reproach, 
involving  the  added  idea  of  abandoned^  impious.)  The  parallel 
gradation  in  the  punishment,  icptatgy  awiSpiov,  yiewa  TrvpS^Judgmeniy 
sanhedrim^  gehenna^  is  further  remarkable.    These  earthly  punisk- 
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ments  are  not  to  be  taken  as  designating  divine  punishment  in  its 
different  degrees,  as  if  Christ  would  oppose  to  the  law  of  the  letter 
a  new  law  of  the  letter.  He  means  only  to  set  forth  the  genera] 
truth  that  sin  in  its  slightest  maiiifestation  is  worthy  of  death.  *^ 
Still  less  does  he  intend  to  establish  a  human  political  law.  The 
igyt^effScu^  being  angry ^  cannot  in  itself  be  a  matter  on  which  a  human 
tribunal  would  pass  judgment ;  for  the  reason j  that  the  fact  can 
never  be  proved,  {Tiewa  =  b^m  «•**,  means,  primarily,  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.  [2  Kings  xxiii.  10.]  The  prophets  use  h^*^  Tophetj  for 
it,  which  is  from  q*i,  a  place  spit  upon,  Jer.  vii.  81 ;  xix.  6.)  The 
place  for  bodily  filth  became  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  slough, 
where  aU  that  is  estranged  from  God  is  gathered  together.  On  the 
relation  of  Gehenna  to  Hades,  see  note  on  Luke  xvi.  23. 

Ver.  23,  24. — ^From  the  negative  view,  the  not  admitting  hatred 
and  the  spirit  of  murder  into  the  soul,  our  Lord  passes  on  to  the 
positive  one,  and  teaches  that  the  believer  should  quench  the  flame 
of  wrath  in  his  brother's  heart  also,  as  becomes  a  peacemaker  (ver 
9).  In  this  the  purity  of  love  is  manifested  in  its  greatest  splendour. 
This  precept  does  not  apply  merely  to  those  cases  where  the  anger 
of  our  brother  is  excited  by  injury  on  our  part.  The  expression 
ix^v  rt  Kard  <tov,  hath  aught  against  thee^  is  intentionally  made  * 
generaL  Even  when  one  hates  without  cause,  we  are  to  quench  the 
flame  in  his  heart — that  is,  not  merely  be  placable,  but  also  not 
allow  our  brother  to  hate.  The  thought  of  bringing  the  expression 
of  this  pure  love  into  connexion  with  the  act  of  offering  sacrifice,  is 
specially  profound.  In  that  act  man  approaches  the  eternal  love  to 
claim  its  compassion  for  himself.  That  is  the  most  befitting  mo- 
ment for  exercising  it  on  others.  But  to  make  these  words  of  the 
Saviour  imply  a  sanction  of  sacrifices  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an 
error.  Christ  evidently  speaks  here  merely  of  the  existing  Jewish 
worship,  which  he  left  unassailed.  (On  the  supposed  difference  be- 
tween KaraXkdociti  and  diaXXdacwj  see  Tholuch^ 

Ver.  25,  26. — The  following  verses  were  doubtless  spoken  origin- 
ally in  a  totally  different  connexion,  as  is  seen  from  Luke  xii.  68,  59, 
where  the  question  is  more  fully  discussed.  But  Matthew  has  inter- 
woven the  thought  in  a  peculiar  manner  into  oar  Saviour's  discourse. 
The  relation  of  a  debtor,  who  does  well  to  free  himself  from  his 
creditor  in  season,  not  to  be  cast  into  prison  by  him,  is  employed  by 
the  Evangelist  for  a  further  illustration  of  the  foregoing  principle. 
He  conceives  of  our  relation  to  an  angry  brother,  whom  we  have 

*  That  this  oommand  of  our  Lord's,  as  well  as  all  that  follow,  ought  not  to  be  under- 
stood literallj,  is  plain  fW>m  the  passages,  Matth.  xziil  17,  19;  Luke  xxiy.  25,  in  which 
JTeeoa  himself  calls  men  "  fools"  {/uipoi)^  and  in  the  last  passage,  even  the  disciples.  This 
whole  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  neoessarily  requires  a  separating  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  church ;  in  the  latter,  the  words  of  Jesus  do  not  apply  literallj,  they  are 
eakrlated  only  for  the  former. 
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injoied  as  a  relation  of  debt.    The  dvrtdiKo^^  adversary,  is  therefore, 
any  one  who  can  prefer  legal  claims.**    Such  an  one  the  Saviour 
advises  us  to  satisfy  by  humble,  childlike  submission,  that  the  hatred 
may  not  continue,  and  prosecute  us  to  our  ruin.    To  strengthen 
the  exhortation,  raxv,  gwtcA^Zy,  is  subjoined,  with  an  admonition  of  the 
transitoriness  of  life  (666^  =  irj^).    That  which  is  not  reduced  to 
harmony  here  below,  continues  its  destructive  course  hereafter. — 
laOi  thvoCnfy  he  gentle^  ready  to  forgive — *. «., "  offer  thou  the  hand." 
The  idea  of  the  continued  effect  of  hatred,  is  particularly  difficult, 
expressed,  as  it  is,  under  the  figure  of  being  accused  and  cast  into 
prison.     (The  KpiTTJg^Judgey  is  God,  and  the  vmjgerai,  officera,  his 
angels.    But  the  tpvXcuc^^  prison^  is  an  image  of  perdition.    As  the 
kingdom  of  love  forms  a  united  whole,  and  by  its  power  extends  be- 
yond life  ;  so  also  the  accusing  principle  (Rev.  xii.  10)  constitutes  a 
mighty  power,  which  demands  its  right,  till  a  reconciliation  has  been 
made.    He  who  will  not  forgive  sin  below  shall  receive  no  forgive- 
ness.    (See  Matth.  xviii.  34.) 

Ver.  27,  28. — The  command  ov  fioixevaeig^  thou  ahalt  not  commit 
adultery  J  is  adduced  as  the  second  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Jesus  teaches  us  to  regard  more  profoundly  than  the  pharisaical 
teachers  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  That  which  they  applied 
merely  to  the  external  act,  the  Saviour  extends  to  the  spiritual  act, 
to  the  desire  {hndvfita)^  and  the  tolerating  of  it  in  the  soul.  The 
desire  in  itself  is  an  element  in  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  in 
general  It  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  actual  sin  when  resisted 
with  sincere  earnestness ;  (?)  but  the  tolerating  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
the  entering  into  it  inwardly  with  the  will  (precisely  what  pXeneiv 
ngbg  rb  hri&vfi^acUy  looking  in  order  to  lust^  denotes),  is  the  act  itself, 
even  though  external  circumstances,  independent  of  the  man's  will, 
hinder  its  execution. 

Ver.  29,  30. — With  these  thoughts  Matthew  connects  words 
which  were  uttered  originally  on  another  occasion,  as  the  context  of 
Matth.  xviii.  6,  ff. ;  Mark  ix.  43,  ff.,  shews  ;  but  here  also  the  Evan- 
gelist has,  with  profound  truth,  collected  different  elements  into  a 
whole.f  With  special  propriety  is  the  assurance  that  the  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'*  teaches  inward  as  well  as  out- 
ward purity,  followed  by  the  exhortation  to  preserve  that  purity  by 
the  utmost  moral  strictness,  and  by  the  greatest  resoluteness  in  self- 
denial,  which  shuns  not  even  the  keenest  pain  and  privation.  Eyes 
and  hand  are  regarded  here  as  organs  of  sense,  which  become  the  in- 
lets of  temptation,  and,  in  turn,  the  means  by  which  sin  displays  it- 

*  On  the  priDdple  "  Owe  no  man  anj  thing,  bat  to  lore  one  another,"  each  is  debtor 
to  another  in  lore. 

f  Considering  the  eententions  form  of  the  passage,  it  may,  however,  be  aUowable  to 
agree  with  Thchiek  in  regarding  the  words  as  original  in  both  places. 
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self  outwardly.  To  sacrifice  these  organs^  in  themselves  useful  and 
valuable,  for  the  sake  of  sanctification — ^that  is,  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  them,  or  to  limit  it,  is  the  immediate  lesson  conveyed  in 
this  thought.    (For  the  critical  minutiae,  see  note  on  Matth.  xviii 

6,  ff.)  .      . 

Ver.  31,  32. — ^As  the  third  example,  our  Lord  specifies  divorce. 
According  to  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  it  was  allowable  for  the  husband  to  put 
away  his  wife,  but  he  must  give  her  a  letter  of  divorcement, 
dTTocrroaiov  =  n^n-tn*  nfio.  (On  all  that  respects  this  subject,  and 
particularly  the  Babbinical  explanations  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances, 
see  more  fiilly  in  note  on  Matth.  xix.  3,  ff.)  According  to  the  ex- 
press assertion  of  Jesus  (Matth.  xix.  8),  this  regulation  was  made 
only  on  account  of  the  Jews'  hardness  of  heart,  ax^rjpoKapdia.  The 
right  conception  of  marriage,  as  an  indissoluble  union  of  soul,  was 
embraced  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  Pharisees  did  not 
regard  this  indulgence  as  such,  and  considered  it  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  marriage,  that  a  husband  can  dismiss  his  wife  when 
he  pleases,  in  order  to  marry  another.  To  this  vulgar  notion  the 
Saviour  opposes  the  ukal  conception  of  marriage,  and  paints  the 
evil  consequences  of  divorce.  Firsts  the  divorced  woman  (clTroAc- 
XvfdvTi),  who  must  still  be  conceived  as  bound  by  the  marriage-tie, 
is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  entering  on  another  connexion.  He 
therefore  occasions  her  to  sin,  Troiet  avr^v  fwixaaOai,  Nexty  he  brings 
another  man  into  the  danger  of  forming  an  adulterous  connexion 
with  the  divorced.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  own  sin  if  he  marries 
another,  because  that  is  self-evident ;  and  the  case  of  infidelity  is 
excepted,  because  then  the  divorce,  as  a  fact,  has  preceded  the  out- 
ward separation.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xix.  9.)  (UapeKrhg  kSyov 
nopveuig,  where  rropvela  denotes  "adulter/'  as  well  as  "fornication;" 
and  ^og,  like  n^^,  denotes  here  alria,  Trpdyfia,  cause.)  The  thought 
is  in  itself  so  easy  of  comprehension,  that  it  admits  of  no  con- 
troversy. The  Saviour  evidently  forbids  all  divorces  except  in  the 
case  of  infidelity,  where  that  is  itself  the  separation,  and  regards 
fresh  connexions,  formed  by  the  divorced,  as  adultery.  But  the 
question  as  to  our  Lord's  intention  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  church,  is  more  difficult.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  oaths^ 
(ver.  33,  ff.),  that  intention  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  general 
view  of  the  position  of  the  church.    The  external  church,  as  a 

^  Consult  the  decision  of  the  theological  &oulty  at  Bonn  on  the  re-marriage  oT 
divorced  parties,  reprinted  in  the  AUgemeine  KirekenxeUung,  1836,  Nos.  148,  149,  and 
afterwards  published  separately.  In  the  main,  I  agree  with  this  decision.  The  church 
of  the  present  daj,  grown  up  with  the  State,  and  filled  with  unbelieving  members^  can- 
not possibly  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  apostolical  church.  The  fiithers  of  the  church  feK 
it  ncoessaiy  early  to  permit  modifications  in  practice.  (See  history  of  the  ezpontion  of 
the  passage  in  Iholuck^a  Commentary.)  Obstinate  desertion  and  attempts  to  murder, 
aorly  constituted  valid  grounds  for  diTorce. 
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visible  institution,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  expressed 
ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    It  is  rather  the  covering  merely,  in 
which  the  communion  of  all  the  faithful  is  enveloped,  as  the  kernel 
in  the  shell.    Hence  the  regulations  of  the  external  church  cannot 
answer  to  the  ideal  requirements  of  the  kingdom ;  but  as  it  occu- 
pies the  Old  Testament  level  in  the  majority  of  its  members,  it 
must  conform  its  regulations  to  the  Old  Testament.    As,  then,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  God  permitted*  not  only  divorces,  but  also  the 
re-marriage  of  the  separated  parties  (see  Michadu^  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  Moses,  translated  by  Smith,  bk.  il,  and  Deut.  xziv. 
2),  so  the  church  may  admit  modifications  of  our  Lord's  law,  as 
expressed  in  this  passage,  for  the  mass  of  its  members.    Nay,  it 
must  do  so,  because  the  application  of  the  New  Testament  princi- 
ples to  unconverted  and  unregenerate  persons  cannot  but  have 
injurious  consequences.    The  Bomish  Church  is,  therefore,  wrong  in 
putting  the  words  of  Jesus  authoritatively  into  practice  in  the  visi- 
ble chm-ch,  which  has  fallen  back  under  the  dominion  of  the  law.t 
Still  strictness  should  pervade  the  legislation  of  the  church,  and  the 
eflTort  be  everywhere  made  to  elevate  the  members  more  and  more  to 
a  compi:ehen8ion  of  the  New  Testament  spirit.:^    The  case  is  quite 
different  with  those  members  of  the  church  who  also  belong  to  the 
Saviour's  spiritual  communion ;  because  these  latter  are  in  a  position 
both  to  recognize  his  requirements,  and,  by  his  power,  to  satisfy 
them.    This  conmiand  is  in  full  force  for  them  and  among  them, 
just  like  the  command  not  to  hate,  to  give  to  every  one  that  asketh, 
etc.     But  since,  as  such,  they  are   under  the  Gospel,  and  not 
under  the  law,  there  is  no  constraint  upon  them.     To  their  Lord 
they  stand  and  fall.     (On  the  whole  question,  consult  also  the  ob- 
servations on  Matth.  xix.  3,  ff.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  15, 16.§) 

*  God  nowhere  permitted  murder  in  the  Old  Testament,  nowhere  allowed  fornica- 
tion ;  but  he  did  expresslj  allow  divorce.  Those,  therefore,  who  insist  on  Christ's  com- 
mand bemg  literaUly  applied  in  the  chorch,  as  it  now  e:dsts,  should  ponder  well  what 
thej  do.  The  subsequent  commands  respecting  the  doak,  and  the  smiting  on  the  cheek, 
shew  plainly  enough  that  a  literal  fulfilment  cannot  be  intended  in  the  external  church. 
The  passage  Matth.  ziz.  9,  ffi,  is  also  evidently  not  a  precept  given  to  bo  exalted  to  a 
universal  external  law.  The  Saviour  there  speaks  for  those  only  who  aro  able  to  re- 
ceive it 

f  Indeed,  the  Bomish  Church  even  increases  the  severity  of  the  command  on  its  own 
authority,  since  it  does  not  permit  divorce  quoad  vinculum  even  in  case  of  adultery. 

X  The  Saviour  is  not  here  legislating.  He  is  sunply  explaining  that  divorce  for  other 
reasons  than  adultery,  and  re-marriage  in  such  cases,  is  positively  shifuL  Thus  much, 
at  least,  follows,  that  the  Christian  Church  cannot  bless  such  a  positively  sinful  act — ^[B. 

§  (The  above  discussion  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
opinions  and  practices  respecting  divorce  prevalent  in  Germany.  Divorce  is  much  more 
common  than  in  England,  and  is  granted  for  many  other  causes  than  that  of  un&ithfbl- 
ness.  The  question  has  been  much  debated,  and  some  of  the  pastors  have  felt  strong 
scruples  in  solemnizing  marriages,  where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  may  be  persons  who 
have  been  divorced.    The  defence  offered  above  is  very  inadequate.    The  distinction  be- 
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Ver.  38-37. — Fourth  observation — on  oaths.  The  plain  require- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  in  Lev.  xix.  12,  ovk  l^topKTJaeig,  thou 
shaU  not  foreswear  thysd/y  was  distorted  by  the  Kabbins  from  a 
comparison  of  Numb.  xxx.  8 ;  Deut.  xxiii  21  (where  vows  [PpKoi 
=  B'^^^s]  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  by  oaths,  are 
the  subject),  so  that  they  taught  the  evasion  of  their  fulfilment 
towards  men  through  a  hypocritical  reference  of  them  to  God.  To 
this  hypocritical  behaviour  the  Saviour  opposes  that  of  the  children 
of  God.  The  command  of  Moses,  "  Thou  shalt  not  swear/ofoeZy,'' 
Jesus  converts  into,  "  Thou  shalt  not  swear  at  all;  because  he  sees 
in  swearing,  just  as  in  the  case  of  divorce  above,  nothing  but  a  per- 
mission rendered  necessary  by  sin.  But  in  order  to  combine  the  ex- 
pression of  this  abstract  principle  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  a 
refutation  of  the  hypocritical  Kabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  Jesus  specifies  four  forms  of  swearing  familiar 
to  the  Jews ;  and  demonstrates,  Jlrst^  that  all  of  them  refer  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  their  being  referred  to  him  that  they  mean 
any  thing ;  nextj  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  inadmissible  in  the 
kingdom  of- God.  The  subjoined  clauses,  "For  it  is  God's  throne," 
etc.,  refer  to  that  Babbinical  interpretation,  that  a  man  need  not 
perform  oaths  that  do  not  refer  to  God  himself.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  case  of  each  form  of  swearing,  its  reference  to  God  is  demon- 
strated by  our  Lord  ;  and  it  is  implied,  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
this  reference  that  it  can  have  any  meaning.  (See  more  fully  in  note 
on  Matth,  xxiiL  16,  ff.) — The  conceiving  of  heaven  and  earth  as 
throne  and  footstool  of  God  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1)  is,  of  course,  figura- 
tive ;  but  the  figure  is  founded  on  the  true  thought,  that  to 
the  Omnipresent  Being  heaven  and  earth  stand  in  different  relations. 
He  who  is  everywhere  present,  is  yet  everywhere  different.  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  seat  of  the  visible  theocracy,  is  called  God's  city  (Psalm 
xlviii.  2 ;)  and  an  oath  by  the  city  acquires  its  significancy  from  this 
peculiar  relation.  The  reason  subjoined  to  the  oath :  "  by  the 
head,"^  is  obscure.  That  oath  is  similar  to  the  Mohammedan 
swearing  by  the  beard.  It  is  explained,  however,  if  we  take  in  this 
case  negatively,  what,  in  the  other  cases,  was  expressed  positively. 

tween  an  external  and  internal  church  results  only  teom  lasitj  of  discipline,  conjoined 

with  the  absorption  of  the  church  in  the  State,  which  prevails  in  the  Grennan  Goye'Hi- 

ments.    The  external  church  is,  in  fact,  those  who  hare  the  name  of  Christians,  and 

nothing  more,  and  are  not,  therefore,  of  Christ's  church,  and  would  not  be  in  visible 

communion,  if  a  right  state  of  things,  as  to  discipline,  were  restored.    It  can  never  be 

admittod,  that  there  is  any  power  on  earth  that  can  assume  authority  to  relax  Christ's 

plain  command.    In  the  church,  his  command  is  law,  and,  so  fke  as  marriage  and  divorce 

come  under  lecular  jurisdiction,  the  government  of  a  Christian  country  is  bound  to  follow 

the  precepts  of  Christian  moraIs.)-~7V. 

*  The  construction  of  dftoaai  with  the  accusative  (James  v.  12),  or  with  kotu  and  the 

genitive  (as  in  Heb.  vl  16),  is  pure  Greek.    In  the  New  Testament  it  is  generally 

oonstrued  with  h  or  elg  after  the  analogy  of  a  yatDS  in  Hebrew. 

- 1  • 
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What  impotent  man  cannot  accomplish — ^make  one  hair  white  or 
black — i,  c,  produce  the  slightest  change  in  himself— the  Alnughty 
can  accomplish.    Dost  thou  swear^  then,  by  thyself?  thy  oath  can 
have  no  meaning,  except  as  thou  intendest  him  who  wills  that 
thou  thjrself  shouldst  exist.     Hence  every  oath,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  meaning,  refers  to  Q-od,  since  he  only,  the  Eternal,  can  give  a 
pledge  for  the  security  of  what  is  transitory. — But  as  the  entire  pro- 
hibition of  aU  swearing  is  joined  to  this  thought,  it  is  evident  that 
we  may  not  draw  this  conclusion  :  ^'  Since  all  objects  of  adjuration 
have  a  reference  to  God,  by  which  they  acquire  their  import,  we  are 
to  swear  only  by  God ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  Since  we  are  to  re- 
frain firom  swearing  in  general,  and  all  oaths  refer  originally  to  God, 
the  eternal  and  true,  we  are  not  to  employ  any  oath  ;  the  simplest 
statement  of  opinion  is  sufficient,  any  thing  further  has  sprung  from 
the  source  of  evil,  and  become  necessary  only  by  reason  of  sin.'' 
The  idea,  that  oply  the  abuse  of  oaths  is  forbidden,  can  never  be 
defended  by  a  true  interpretation.    In  the  passage,  James  v.  12,  a 
different  view  might,  for  a  moment,  commend  itself,  on  account  of 
the  different  position  of  the  words  ;  but  even  there,  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination, the  connexion  requires  the  sense  of  prohibiting  oaths  in 
general.     This  absolute  prohibition  of  our  Lord  can  occasion  no  dif- 
ficulty, [if  we  consider  that  here  again  Christ  is  not  giving  a,/ormal 
laWy  but  uttering  a  truth.    The  Jews  in  taking  oaths,  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  oaths  which  must  be  kept,  and  others 
which  may  be  violated,  while  declarations  without  this  sanction,  may 
be  so  with  entire  impunity.    Our  Saviour  sets  aside  entirely  this 
artificial  distinction.    An  oath  founded  on  the  false  conception  of 
being  essential  to  create  an  obligation  to  keep  one's  word  is  sin. 
Evei*y  word  must  be  truth,  and  uttered  in  a  conscious  appeal  to  an 
omnipresent  and  holy  God.    Every  word  must  he  an  oath  in  the  true 
sense.    Hence  follows  that  before  the  court  (Matth.  xxvi.  63)  and 
even  elsewhere  (Eom.  i.  9 ;  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  17  ;  xi  10  ;  Phil.  i.  8 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  5  and  10)  it  must  be  allowed  to  call  God  to  witness ; 
provided  that  this  be  done/or  the  sake  of  others,  and  not  under  the 
delusive  idea  that  it  is  by  our  adjuration  that  we  are  obligating  our- 
selves to  speak  truth. — ^E.] 

'*  Ver.  38-42. — The^ifA  instance  comprises  the  nature  of  the  law 
in  a  general  maxim,  and  opposes  the  evangelical  principle  to  the 
Pharisaical  conception  of  it.  The  idea  of  retaliation  (Jus  tcdionis), 
which  is  the  foundation  of  law  in  general,  is  expressed  in  dtpdaX^ov 
dvrl  dipdaXfwv  sciL  66aeig  k.  t.  A.,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  etc.  Exod.  xxi. 
24.  But  the  Pharisees  made  such  a  use  of  retaliation,  that  it  could 
not  but  become  a  cloak  for  revenge  and  uncharitableness.  Christ, 
on  the  contrary,  conceives  the  idea  of  law  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest 
love,  and  derives  thence  the  command  of  self-denial  and  resignatioiL 
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**Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  is  an  eternal  law  in  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  but  love  takes  the  brother's  fault  on  itself,  and,  by 
thus  becoming  like  him,  causes  him  to  become  like  it.  Thus,  out 
of  the  ju8  tcdioniSy  love  procures  redemption  and  forgiveness^  which 
is  nothing  but  retribution  reversed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  exist  with- 
out the  sufferings  of  the  Bedeemer.  This  conquering  by  yieldiog  is 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel ;  the  law  is  founded  on  the  dvTi(rn\v(u  rQ 
TTovjjpoi,  repelling  force  by  force.*  The  manifestations  of  love  in  con- 
trast with  the  rude  character  of  retaliation,  are  then  presented  in 
four  instances,  airanged  in  an  anti-climax.  Outrage  on  the  person 
is  the  most  grievous  (fiani^eiv  is  of  kindred  meaning  with  KoXcupt^av, 
the  latter,  however,  denoting  rather  blows  with  the  fist) ;  next  to 
this  in  order  comes  the  demanding  of  property  (Kplveadcu,  to  claim 
brfore  a  tribunal);  asking,  as  the  mildest  form  of  presenting  a  re- 
quest, forms  the  close.  Between  the  two  latter  forms,  dyyapevetv,  to 
constrain,  is  placed,  as  partaking  of  both.  (The  term  is  of  Persian 
origin,  but  was  adopted  into  the  prevalent  languages  of  antiquity ; 
the  Aramaic  language  also  adopted  it.  See  Btudorf,  Lex,  talm.  s.  v. 
n;*^?!?.)  In  Luke  vi.  30,  the  words  aciX  iirh  rov  aXpovroq  ra  aa  ftrj 
dTTolreiy  are  added — the  general  thought  for  the  particular  instances 
in  Matthew.     {'AncuTiu>  =  tas,  to  exact,  to  demand.) 

The  preceding  observations  on  marriage  and  oaths  apply  like- 
wise to  the  carrying  out  of  this  command.  The  Saviour  does  not 
intend  by  his  precept  for  his  kingdom  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,"  as  a  legal  principle  ;  he  who  holds 
the  legal  position  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  treated  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  law.f  But  for  him  who  is  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  without  having  as  yet  overcome  the  power  of  sin,  the 
conduct  indicated  by  the  Saviour  is  suitable.  Where  the  spirit  is 
still  uncultured  and  hard,  there  it  would  not  be  love,  but  unkind- 
ness,  to  shew  unappreciated  love.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
more  unkind  than  a  literal  use  of  the  precept,  navrl  t<3  oItovvtI 
at  didov,  give  TO  EVEBY  MAN  that  asketh  of  thee  f  It  would  be  to 
form  begging  vagabonds.  Hence  the  application  and  exercise  of 
the  laws  of  love  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules  ;  love  alone  teaches 

*  We  cannot  Tory  well  take  irov^p^  as  neuter  here;  for  it  is  our  duty,  under 'all  cir- 
eomstancefl,  to  oppose  what  is  evil  in  itseUl  But  here  the  evil  is  viewed  in  its  effects  in 
an  indindual,  in  whom  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  susceptibility  for  good.  In  reference 
to  tins  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  the  Saviour  may  say,  that  the  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  resist  the  manifestations  of  sin,  in  order  to  accomplish  for  the  good  a  perfect 
conquest  in  the  heart  of  his  brother,  by  the  manifestation  of  forbearing  love,  which  is  ez- 
preseed  thereby. 

t  Thus  the  Saviour  himself  answers  the  rude  servant  who  strnck  him  on  the  fkce:  If 
I  have  spoken  evil,  prove  that  it  is  evil;  but  if  I  have  spoken  right,  whysmitest  thou  me? 
John  zviiL  23.  To  turn  to  him  the  other  cheek  would  have  been  an  infitu;tion  of  love^ 
ms  it  would  have  brought  the  man  into  the  temptation  of  increasing 'his  sin  by  increaied 
turpitude.    Paul  behaves  similariy,  Acts  zzill  3. 
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ns  to  apply  them  properly^  and  enables  the  scribe,  instructed  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  to  bring  out  of  his  treasure  thjmgs  new  and  oUL 
For  this  order  of  things,  before  the  full  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  law  still  retains  its  application ;  yet  the  (Gospel 
has  its  sphere,  in  which  it  is  ever  gradually  unfolding  its  nature 
more  perfectly. 

Ver.  43-45. — ^At  last  Jesus  comes  to  what  is  highest  and  final — 
to  love  itself  The  command,  '^9^\  ^^'^)}  Thou  ahoH  love  thy  netgh^ 
hour  (Lev.  xix.  18),  applied  it  is  true,  immediately^  as  the  context 
shews,  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  which,  to  them,  in  their  partial  state 
of  development,  represented  that  collective  humanity,  to  which 
neighbour^  in  its  profoundest  sense  referred.  But  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees  drew  the  inference  from  this  command,  that  we  were  at 
liberty  to  hate  our  enemy.  ('E;^(x}^,  like  hostiSj  primarily  "  one  not 
of  the  same  people.''  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Wet€tein  and 
Schottgeriy  ad  loc)  They  not  only  tolerated  hatred  of  enemies,  as 
something  at  the  time  not  quite  conquerable,  but  they  cherished  it 
as  something  allowable,  nay,  included  (by  implication)  in  the  com- 
mand. To  this  outrageous  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Jesus  opposes  his  own,  which  unfolds  the  undeveloped  truth  from 
its  inward  nature  and  principle.  The  fulness  of  love,  taught  by 
Jesus,  and  imparted  from  his  fulness  to  his  people,  not  only  extends 
over  the  narrow  circle  of  national  affinities,  but  makes  what  is  op- 
posite, as  well  as  what  is  akin  to  it,  the  object  of  its  exercise.  The 
diflFerent  manifestations  of  love  (ayarr^v,  evXoyelVj  icaAtjf  noulv,  npo- 
oex)xeaOcu)j  form  a  climax,  and  are  in  contrast  with  the  forms  of 
hatfed ;  these  latter,  indeed,  as  such,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
loved  ;  but  the  individuals  are,  in  whom  they  are  seen,  since  there 
is  in  them  the  latent  germ  of  a  nobler  existence,  which  is  to  be 
awakened  by  the  power  of  love.  But  the  love  here  enjoined,  is  no 
passive  love,  residing  merely  in  the  domain  of  feeling  ;  for  that  can 
never  be  excited  by  the  manifestations  of  hatred,  but  is  influenced 
only  by  kindred  qualities ;  it  is  rather  love  as  a  potaer  of  the  wiU^ 
which  is  able  to  overcome  all  (opposing)  feelings.  For  this  reason, 
too,  assimilation  to  God  is  assigned  as  the  end  of  the  manifestation 
of  love  to  enemies.  (In  vWf,'«m,  the  representation  of  the  image, 
existing  in  the  Father,  is  expressed.)  As  God  abhors  evily  and 
commands  us  to  abhor  it  (Bom.  xii  9),  but  blesses  the  evil  man; 
so  does  he,  too,  who  lives  in  pure,  divine  love.  The  Spirit  of  Qt)d 
in  him  teaches  him  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  man ;  and  while 
he  hates  the  ibrmer,  to  love  the  latter.  But  such  love  man  cannot 
obtain  for  himself  by  a  determination  of  will  or  by  any  effort,  for  it 
is  divine  ;  he  can  receive  it  only  by  spiritual  communication  in  faith. 
Yet  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  effort  to  exercise  it  before  it  ia 
possessed,  as  it  is  that  very  effort  that  awakens  us  to  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  its  necessity.  (TETnyperffetv  occurs,  besides  in  this  passage, 
only  in  Luke  vi.  28  ;  1  Peter  iii.  16.  According  to  Pollux,  it  is  a 
law  term,  meaning  "  to  drag  before  a  judge  with  ignominy  and  in- 
sult ;"  then,  in  general,  "  to  injure,"  "  to  insult/')  Luke  adds  an- 
other trait,  lend  hoping  for  nothing  again  (vi.  35),  where,  likewise, 
sincere,  disinterested  love  is  expressed.  Luke  has  expanded  this 
thought  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  portray  the  forms  in  which 
natural  love  manifests  itself.  On  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
one  unessential  transposition,  Luke  has  the  same  thoughts  here,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  certainly  be  regarded  as  original,  integral  parts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Ver.  46,  47. — As  a  parallel  to  this  sacred  love,  which  includes 
even  what  is  hostile  in  the  sphere  of  its  exercise,  and  which  is 
bestowed  in  regeneration  alone,  Jesus  brings  forward  natural  love, 
which  loves  only  what  is  akin  to  it,  and,  in  that,  itself  essentially. 
(Ephes.  V.  28,  "He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself.'')  Such 
is  the  prevailing  power  of  love  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  few  traces 
of  love  to  enemies  excepted  (as  in  the  case  of  David,  1  Sam.  xxvi.) 
which  point  to  a  future  higher  grade  of  religious  life.  As  such  it 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  the  higher  love  of  Christ,  but  beneath,  as 
something  subordinate,  which  has  its  analogy  even  in  the  animal 
world.  The  reXoJvcu  and  tSviKol,  publicans  and  Gentiles,  in  Matthew, 
the  aijuipT(M>koi,  sinners  (^6pv<u,  Matth.  xxi  81)  in  Luke,  are  men- 
tioned as  standing  emblems,  with  the  Pharisees,  of  what  is  despised. 
In  the  publican,  in  particular,  the  prominent  characteristic  is  being 
involved  by  the  calls  of  his  station  in  the  lowest  worldly  connexions; 
for  which  reason  the  taxgatherers  are  used  as  a  symbol  of  worldli- 
ness  and  its  temptations.  {'Aemd^eaOcu  is  a  genersd  term  for  tokens 
of  love  of  all  kinds.) — ^In  these  verses,  moreover,  the  idea  of  fuaOSg, 
reward,  appears  again.  (See  note  on  ver.  12.)  Natural  love  is 
represented  as  being  accompanied  by  a  less  reward  than  pure  love. 
There  is  evidently  a  condescension  here  to  the  legal  level,  for  it  is 
just  the  nature  of  sincere  love  to  seek  no  other  reward  than  that 
which  is  in  itself.  But  as,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  it  involves  all 
that  constitutes  blessedness,  because  God  is  love  (1  John  iv.  8),  and 
no  one  can  love  but  he  in  whom  God  dwells  ;  it  is  certainly  true, 
also,  that  its  reward  is  great.  But  a  distinction  between  love  and 
its  reward,  and  of  an  effort  to  attain  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter,  can  exist  only  on  the  level  of  the  law ;  pure  love  seeks 
itself  foi  its  own  sake,  for  it  includes  in  itself  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Ver.  48. — The  last  words  contained  in  this  verse  ape,  as  it  were, 
the  key-stone  which  completes  the  whole.  The  general  result  not 
merely  of  our  Lord's  last  commands,  but  of  all  that  precedes,  is  : 
Let  perfection  be  your  aim.  ('Eoeade  ovv  is  parallel  with  6n(M>g  ySvrjaOi 
above,  ver.  45.)    For  the  observance  of  but  one  of  these  commands, 
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as  here  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  nothing  short  of  perfection  is  suffi- 
cient. It  does  not,  therefore,  alter  the  thought,  if,  instead  of 
reXeioi,  perfect  J  as  it  is  in  Matthew,  we  read  oUcripfwveg,  merciful j  as 
it  is  in  Luke  vi.  86.    For  neither  pure  love  nor  mercy  can  he  con- 

X  ceived  alone  in  the  human  soul,  without  the  other  qualities  involved 
in  perfection ;  so  that  all  must  necessarily  he  conceived  as  joined 
with  the  one.  But  to  refine  upon  the  idea  of  "  perfect,"  and  to 
understand  it  of  a  relative  perfection,  is  evidently  forbidden  by  the 
words  subjoined  :  Sxmep  6  naTTjp  vfiC/v,  as  your  father  y  which,  as  com- 
pared with  ver.  45,  cannot  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  the  image 
of  God  is  to  be  represented  in  men,  as  the  sons  of  the  highest.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  passage  is  paraDel  with  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
<5«  ttj'iTg  •'s  B-'^'Tj;  tiTp^r\'\  (Lev.  xi.  44),  which  Peter  adopts ;  &yi<n 
yeveade^  5ti  ^(b  dycdg  elfu^  be  ye  hohfy  etc.  (1  Pet.  i  16),  and  is  ex- 
plained by  it.  That  is,  as  in  that  passage  the  requirement  of  holi- 
ness on  man's  part  is  founded  on  the  holiness  of  God,  so  here  also 
in  relation  to  perfection  ;  so  that  this  passage  may  be  interpreted, 
"  Be  ye  perfect,  because  God  is  perfect."  The  perfection  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  holiness,  is  not  separate  from  that  of  God,  such  as 
man  might  possibly  attain  of  himself ;  it  is  the  divine  perfection 
itself;  God  himself  designs  to  be  the  perfect  and  holy  One  in  man. 

.  In  this  way  the  passage  must  be  interpreted,  on  the  principle  that 
every  speaker  is  the  expositor  of  his  own  words,  even  though  we 
shoidd  regard  the  notion  itself  as  false. 

Matth.  VL  1-6. — After  this  prefatory  comparison  of  the  holy 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  with  the  unholy  teachings  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  the  thought  of  v.  20  is  resumed.  The  reality  is 
opposed  to  the  appearance  ;  the  latter  has  what  is  visble  and  tran- 
sitory for  its  object  and  proper  end  (Sttw^  So^aadCknv  tmb  rdv 
dvOpdnorvj  thai  they  may  have  glory  of  men)y  the  former  what  is 
invisible  and  eternal ;  God  in  heaven  is  placed  in  contrast  with  men 
on  earth.  Cukcuocvvi]^  rigMeousnesSy  conveys  again,  as  in  ver.  20, 
the  general  idea  of  a  right  relation  to  God,  viewed  in  the  light  both 
of  the  0/d  and  the  New  Testament.  This  contrast  is  viewed  in 
reference  to  alms  (ver.  2)  and  prayer  (ver.  5)  as  the  prominent  man- 
ifestations of  the  religious  life.  (lakTri^eiv,  sound  a  trumpet y  is  not 
to  be  i^keu  literally,  but  figuratively,  "  to  do  any  thing  with  osten- 
tation" MiaSbv  dnexeiv,  have  a  rewardy  is  spoken  of  in  reference  to 
the  ti''ae  of  the  future  general  reward,  when  only  what  is  eternal 
finds  Its  reward,  because  it  was  accomplished  by  the  working  of  God's 
eternal  Spirit.)  The  figure  in  ver.  8  cannot  mean  total  uncon- 
scio'^^ness,  which  should  in  no  case  exist,  but  only  the  absence  of 

*  The  reading  e?x7ffAo<rvvv,  which  is  supported  by  very  manj  Codd.,  is,  probably,  only 
•D  <!rq)Ianatiou  of  SiKaioevvtf,  which,  in  Uiter  Greek,  is  used  for  "  alms,**  like  the  Hel»«w 
r^'jt.   Paul  uses  it  in  2  Cor.  ix.  9,  for  *' kindness,"  "  charitableness.*' 
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self-appropriation  of  the  act ;  every  good  deed  must  be  referred 
to  its  origin — ^to  the  spiritual  source  from  which  it  springs ;  there 
it  has  even  now  its  hidden  reward^  and  hereafter  its  open  one. 
To  the  outward  proclamation  of  works  of  love  by  the  Pharisees  is 
opposed  the  humble  ignorance  of  one's  doings,  ^ofoelov  =  nj^a;  = 
imep(^y  a  chamber^  to  which  they  could  retire  for  prayer,  in  quiet, 
Acts  z.  9 ;  see  also  Isa.  xxvi.  20.  The  term  vnoKptrrj^,  hypocritCy 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels — c.  gr.,  in  this  chap.,  ver.  5, 16 ; 
vii  5 ;  XV.  7 ;  xvi  8 ;  xxiii.  13,  and  frequently  in  Matthew ;  again 
in  Luke  vi«  42 ;  zi  44,  etc.  The  verb  imoKplveadai  occurs  only  in 
Luke  XX.  20.  It  is  properly  originally  =:  dnoicplveadcuj  to  anstcer, 
then  particularly,  "  to  answer  as  a  character  in  a  play" — f.  c,  "  to 
act  on  the  stage."  Then,  in  general,  "  to  assume  a  form  not  one's 
own" — "  to  represent  it."  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  always  used 
of  religious  fornix  with  which  the  inward  nature  does  not  corre- 
spond.) 

Ver.  7-18. — ^These  verses  bring  out  the  last  remark  in  a  special 
application.  In  Phariseeism,  not  only  does  the  character  of  hypo- 
crisy manifest  itself  in  prayer,  but  also  the  heathen  notion  (perpetually 
reproduced  from  the  heathenism  inherent  in  human  nature),  that 
prayer  avails  as  opua  operatumy  and,  consequently,  from  length  and 
copiousness  of  words.  From  the  pure  idea  of  God,  the  Saviour 
teaches  us  to  regard  the  inward  disposition  and  the  purity  of  thought 
resulting  thence  as  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  Matthew 
abo  presents,  as  a  pattern,  a  prayer  given  by  Jesus,  which  is  per- 
vaded by  simplicity,  depth,  and  humiHty.  Luke  (xi.  1)  records  the 
circumstances  which  occasioned  our  Lord  to  give  such  an  injunction. 
The  disciples  felt  their  spiritual  poverty,  and  supplicated  his  rich 
grace  to  teach  them  to  pray.  Hence,  too,  it  is  said,  "  thus  pray  ye  y" 
for  it  is  a  prayer  calculated  for  the  position  of  sinful  men,  not  for 
him  who  knew  no  sin.  (BarroAoyeZv*  is  not  from  wtea,  effutivit;  but 
according  to  Suidaa  it  is  derived  ino  'Qdrrov  ri.vhg  ficucpovg  koI 
noXvartxovg  vfivov^  noii^aavTog.'f  Hence  ParroXoyia  =  TroAvAoy^.) 
Superstition  places  the  reason  of  the  hearing  of  prayer  not  in  the 
grace  of  Gtody  but  in  its  own  godless  work.  Unbelief  deduces  the 
uselessness  of  prayer  from  the  omniscience  of  God,  in  whom  it 
does  not  itself  believe.  Faith  rests  its  humble  prayer  precisely  on 
this  holy,  gracious,  divine  knowledge.  Thus  our  Lord  teaches  us  to 
pray  in  faith,  because  God  knows,  before  the  petition  what  we  need 
iXP^ta,  needy  taken  both  bodily  and  spiritually),  and,  consequently, 
can  himself  prompt  the  acceptable  prayer,  and  fulfil  it  accordingly. 

*  See  the  copious  discuaaion  on  this  rare  tenn,  which  is  nowhere  used  but  by  Sim* 
pttetttf  in  one  paaaage  ^Q  Bpict  enchir.,  a  37)  In  Tholud^s  Comm.  (dark's  fiiblical  Cab^ 
STa  XX.,  p.  114.) 

f  "  One  Battna^  who  composed  long  prolix  hTmns." 
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The  words  olSe  y  a  pj  for  he  knows,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  reason 
which  prevents  the  Christians  from  praying  after  the  heathen  man- 
ner. The  believer  does  not  pray  for  God's  sake  (to  do  him  a  ser- 
vice), but  for  his  own  sake  ;  that  God  knows,  affords  to  him  the 
consolation  that  he  cannot  ask  wrong  ;  for  he  is  concerned  only  for 
God's  will,  not  for  his  own.  The  prayer  of  the  believer  is  therefore 
nothing  less  than  the  divine  will  itself  becoming  manifest  in  hu- 
manity ;  thus  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  conceived.  It  is  an  expression 
of  the  highest,  final,  divine  plans  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  the  whole  and  the  individual. 

With  reference,  first,  to  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,*  the  doxokgy  at  the  close  is  undoubtedly  of  later  origin, 
and  is  added  for  liturgical  purposes.    In  the  Const.  Apost.y  vii  24,  it 
appears  in  the  process  of  formation;  it  reads,  Srt  aov  (oriv  ^PaaiXeia  d^ 
(dSva^.    'A/iT/v. — For  thine  is  tJie  kingdom  for  ever.    Amen.    But 
the  contents  are  profound  and  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  prayer, 
and,  therefore,  certainly  belonging  to  a  period  when  pure  Christian 
feeling  prevailed  in  the  church.    It  is  wanting  in  Codd.,  B.  D.  L., 
and  in  many  others,  as  Orieshach's  New  Testament  shews.    Still  it 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Peshito,  where,  however,  it  may  be  an  inter- 
polation.   So  also  the  petitions,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  ;"  and,  "  But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  are  wanting  in  the 
text  of  St.  Luke.    They  are  wanting  not  only  in  B.  L.,  but  also  in 
the  earliest  fathers,  as  in  Origen  (de  Orat.,  p.  226,  edit,  de  la  Bue, 
voL  ii.),  who  expressly  notices  the  omission.    But  it  does  not  follow 
fiom  this  that  they  are  spurious  in  the  prayer ;  Luke  rather  ap- 
pears to  have  abridged  here,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  noticed  at 
Matth.  V.  1.    These  petitions  do  not,  indeed,  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  prayer,  since  they  are  included  in  those  immediately  preced- 
ing ;  but  for  an  unfolding  of  the  meaning  they  are  an  integral  part.f 
The  question.  Whether  Christ  meant  to  lay  doum  a  stated  formula 
in  this  prayer  f  may  be  best  answered  to  this  effect,  that  the  Saviour 
certainly  had  in  view,  as  his  primary  object,  to  teach  the  disciples  to 
pray  in  spirit ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  contemplated  the  arising  of  an 
outward  church  that  should  require  liturgical  formulas,  he  might  in- 
tend its  permanent  use  also  ;  and  the  church  has  done  right  to  re- 
tain it.    But  that  no  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  letter,  is  shewn 
by  the  variation  with  which  the  Evangelists  themselves  record  the 
prayer.    In  Eabbinical  and  Talmudical  writings  (according  to  Wet- 

*  We  possess  separate  expositions  of  this  prayer  by  OriffeUj  JhiuUianf  and  Oypriaa. 

f  On  the  form  of  the  Lord^s  prayer  found  in  Lnke,  see  the  more  oopioQs  remarks  in 
note  on  Luke  zi.  3,  ff.  On  the  omission  of  the  dozology,  see  Bodiger^a  dissertation  at  the 
end  of  the  synopsis,  p.  231,  ff  A  transposition  of  the  second  and  third  petitions  in  7^ 
iuttian  is  discussed  by  Kitzsch,  in  the  "Stadien  and  Krittken,"  published  by  UQnuuin  and 
UmbreU,  1830,  H.  4,  S.  846,  ff.  Meyer's  "  Blatter  fOr  hohere  Wahzbeit,"  Th.  t.,  a  10,  ff, 
give  an  exposition  of  the  prayer. 
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sleiny  Schotigen,  lAghtfooty  in  their  notes  on  this  passage)  there  are 
rery  many  thoughts  akin  to  the  individual  petitions.  We  learn 
thence  how  much  of  what  is  spiritual  and  true  is  contained  in  the 
Jewish  writings  ;  only  it  is  generally  mixed  with  error  by  the  pe- 
dantic Eabbins.  But  it  is  very  perverse  to  infer  from  this  relation- 
ship of  the  prayer  to  Rabbinical  passages^  that  Jesus  compiled  his 
prayer  by  reflection  from  such  elements  of  Jewish  prayers.  What- 
ever of  noble  and  true  was  presented  to  him  in  the  national  culture 
wrought  only  to  stimulate  his  inward  development ;  and  even  what 
he  did  derive  thence,  he  reproduced  with  fresh  life  from  his  own  cre- 
ative and  vitalizing  power.  But  the  exposition  has  not  only  to  un- 
fold the  individual  thoughts,  but  to  regard  them  in  their  connexion. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  Lord's  Prayer  contains  but  one  thought — 
the  desire  of  the  kingdom  of  God* — into  which  all  the  prayers  of 
God's  children  (and,  as  such,  Christ  here  teaches  us  to  pray)  may  be 
resolved.  This  one  thought,  however,  is  conceived  in  two  relations  ; 
Urstj  in  reference  to  Q-od's  relation  to  man — thus  in  the  first  three 
petitions,  which  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  as  advancing  to  com- 
pletion, and  the  highest  purpose  of  God  expressed  as  a  wish ;  next^ 
in  reference  to  man's  relation  to  God — thus  in  the  last  four  petitions, 
in  which  the  hindrances  to  God's  kingdom  are  noticed.  The  first 
part  commences,  therefore,  with  speaking  of  the  riches  of  God  : — 

Tht  name  be  hallowed ; 
Tht  kingdom  come  to  us ; 
Tht  will  be  done. 

The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  poverty  of 
man: — 

To  us  give  daily  bread  ; 
To  us  forgive  sins  ; 
Us  lead  not  into  temptation ; 
Us  deliver  from  evil.    ' 

In  the  significant  doxology,  the  certain  hope  is  expi*essed  of  the 
prayer  being  heard — a  hope  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  unchange- 
able God  himself,  who,  as  the  chief  good,  will  cause  the  good  to  be 
realized  in  a  manifest  form  (the  kingdom  of  God.)  At  the  same 
time,  this  prayer  admits  of  an  application  to  the  individual  (who  is 
compelled,  however,  in  the  constantly  recurring  plural,  to  regard 
himself  in  connexion  with  all),  as  well  as  to  collective  humanity ; 
for  this  very  reason,  that  being  uttered  from  the  inmost  soul  of  hu- 
manity, and  seizing  the  relation  of  God  to  the  sinful  race  in  its 

*  Luiher  is  right,  therefore,  in  Baying,  "  the  tme  Christian  prays  an  everJasHng  Lord's 
Ptajer,'*  inasmuch  as  his  whole  desire  centres  in  God's  kinicdcnn. 
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deepest  root,  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  whole  and  of  the  individual 
eqtially,  provided  always  that  he  is  living  in  faith.  Every  prayer 
directed  not  to  transitory  particulars,  but,  to  eternal  things,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

In  the  invocation  :  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven"  (JLdrep 
^fuHv  6  h  Tolg  ovpavoXg\  there  is  implied,  Jlrsty  an  elevation  above 
what  is  earthly  and  transitory  to  what  is  eternal  and  enduruig ;  and, 
nexty  the  consciousness  of  our  relationship  to  the  eternal  The  name 
Father  presupposes  the  consciousness  of  sonship  (Rom.  viii.  15).  This 
sentiment  marks  the  prayer  as  belonging  to  the  New  Testament ;  for 
though  Isaiah  exclaims,  '>3'»a«  np^  •»»,  thou  art  our/ather  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16), 
yet  that  must  be  viewed  as  a  momentary  illumination  of  the  higher 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  general,  the  relation  of  servant  to 
master  (in  which  relationship  is  subordinate)  prevails  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Jlrst  petition  :  dyiaoBifrG)  rb  dvofid  aov^  hallowed  be  thy 
name  J  is  closely  connected  with  the  two  following.  'Ayid^ecScu^  used 
of  what  is  unholy,  means  "  to  be  made  holy  ;"*  but,  used  of  what  is 
holy,  it  means  to  be  recognized  as  such"  =  w-'^jjn.-l-  The  spread  of 
the  pure  worship  of  God  is,  therefore,  the  subject  of  this  petition* 
Only,  as  Augustine  (de  Corr.  et  Grat.  c.  6)  very  truly  remarks,  this 
is  not  here  to  be  understood  of  outward  progress,  but  of  inward  ;  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  "  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum  in  nobis.  A 
knowledge  of  what  is  holy  (not  in  idea  merely,  but  experimentally), 
presupposes  inward  holiness  ;  for  only  kindred  minds  know  what  is 
akin  (Psalm  xxxvi.  10).  The  meaning  o{ dyid^eaScUj  be  haUotoedyin 
this  place,  is  therefore  much  like  that  of  do^d^eoBai^  glorifiedy  as  em- 
ployed by  John  (John  xiii.  81 ;  xiv.  18  ;  xv.  8,  and  elsewhere)  in  the 
sense  of  being  glorified.  The  divine  name  (^vo/za  ==  b^)  is  put  for 
the  divine  essence  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  and  reveals  the 
latter  in  its  nature.  (See  the  locus  dassicus,  Exod.  xxiii  21).  The 
divine  must  therefore,  first  of  all,  glorify  itself  in  human  nature,  and 
by  that  means  become  known  to  man  in  its  true  nature  ;  not  till 
then  can  the  kingdom  of  God  come.  The  second  petition :  i^em  ^ 
fkujikela  aovy  thy  kingdom  come^  regards  the  divine  power  exerting 
itself  within^  which  is  supposed,  in  the  first  petition,  as  appearing 
outwardly ;  [from  the  original  source  of  all  grace  the  suppliant 
passes  over  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  comp. 
Rev.  xxii.  20  ;  in  the  third  petition  again  to  ^the  present]  ;  but,  in 
so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  again  as  displaying  and  devel- 

•  Tholuck  gives  it  the  signification,  "  to  treat  as  holy,"  "  to  keep  holj,"  which  supposes, 
however,  "  a  being  holy,"  if  it  is  to  be  real.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  natural  to  under- 
stand it  in  this  place  as  denoting  the  cause,  rather  than  the  consequence. 

f  That  God  be  honoured  should  be  the  Christianas  first  desire.  Grod  ia  not  for  the  sake 
of  man,  but  is  God  of  and  for  himselC  The  name  of  God,  Jehovah,  designates  his  self-ex* 
istence.  Before  asking  God's  grace  toward  us,  we  must  first  of  all  acknowledge  him  ai 
\he  being  who  owes  nothing  to  us,  and  to  whom  we  owe  all— as  God. — [B. 
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oping  itself,  Christ  subjoins,  in  the  third  petition,  yevrfi^cj  rb  diXij- 
fid  oov  X.  r.  A.,  thy  mil  he  done^  etCj  in  order  to  express  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  unlimited  fulfQ- 
ment  of  Ghxl's  will ;  so  that  the  three  petitions  stand  related  to  each 
other  as  beginning,  end,  and  middle.  The  words  '^  as  in  heaven,  so  in 
earth,"  express  the  unqacdified  fulfilment  of  the  will,  which  now  ap- 
pertains to  the  heavenly  state  only,  but  which,  in  the  consumma- 
tion, is  to  extend  to  earthly  things  also. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  subjective  distance 
firom  the  kingdom  of  Gtxl,  and  the  steps  of  approach  to  it,  are  ap- 
prehended and  described  with  the  supplementary  thought,  "  That  it 
may  be  so,  give  us  daily  the  bread  of  life.''  That  ^of ,  bready  does 
not  denote  bodily  food  merely,  is  seen  from  the  context ;  it  stands 
among  purely  spiritual  petitions,  and  supposes  spirituaUy-disposed 
petitioners.*  True,  the  suppliant  should  set  out  from  his  physical 
existence,  and  ascend  to  what  is  higher ;  for  which  reason  the  refer- 
ence to  bodily  nourishment,  on  which  the  existence  of  the  whole 
man  depends,  should  not  be  excluded,  nay,  it  may  even  be  regarded 
as  the  immediate  one  ;  but  the  spiritual  food  must  still  be  looked 
upon  as  included,  since  otherwise  the  important  petition  for  the 
Spirit  of  Gtod  would  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  prayer.  (On  d^og, 
as  spiritual  food  to  man,  as  a  spirit,  see  MattL  iv.  4  ;  John  vi  32, 
compared  with  41,  48,  50,  51. — The  word  hnovaiogy  which  oc6urs 
nowhere  else,  is  difficult.f  Some  derive  it  from  the  particle  intovaa^ 
which  is  used  like  aeqiiens  [Acts  vii.  26 ;  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  18  j  xxiii. 
11],  particularly  in  the  phrase  ^fiega  iTriovaa  =  "liyo,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome^  was  used  in  this  passage  in  the  Ev.  sec.  Hebr.  [Comm. 
in  Matth.  ad  loc].  But  this  interpretation,  which  Dr.  Faults  ex- 
tends even  to  the  future  in  general,  is  in  contradiction  to  ]\iatth.  vL 
34,  where  care  for  the  morrow  is  forbidden.  In  that  case  the  con- 
nexion of  arjptepov  with  htiovaiog  is  inappropriate.  Others  more  cor- 
rectly derive  it  from  ovalajX  in  the  sense  of  suhstantialis — so  that  the 
term  is  meant  to  define  the  bread  more  accurately  in  its  nature, 
nourishment  for  the  true  being  of  man — or  what  is  sufficient  for  ex- 
istence— ^what  is  enough.    Thus  Tholuch,) 

In  the  consciousness  of  the  dependence  of  spiritual  and  bodily 
life  on  God  and  his  preserving  power,  the  consciousness  of  gvM  is 

*  As  hoayen,  where  angela  perfectly  fulfil  the  will  of  Ood,  stands  separated  from 
earth,  where  we  still  dwell  in  a  state  of  ezpectancj,  we  need  for  our  earthly  life,  earthly, 
dailj  bread.    It  is  better  to  refrain  from  spiritualizing  the  simple  sense  of  the  prayer. — [E. 

f  Origen  (de  Drat,  p.  94)  regards  it  as  a  word  coined  by  the  Evangelist  himself  with- 
out giving  an  etymology.  The  derivation  from  the  participle  is  admissible  after  the  ana^ 
logy  of  nepiovaio^  iOeXovaioc.  But  it  may  be  derived  from  the  participle  of  elvai  as  well 
as  from  that  of  livcu.    See  Tholuck  in  his  comm.  on  the  passage. 

f  The  word  is  not  hrovaio^  but  iniovatoCf  being  derived  not  flx>m  the  noon  inovoin^ 
tmt  from  the  noun  ovaia  and  the  prep  im. — [E. 

YoL,  L— 21 
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implied,  which  is  expressed  in  ^q  fifth  petition,  and  from  which  the 
desire  proceeds  to  see  all  hindrances  arising  thence  taken  away  by 
forgiving  love.    That  the  prayer  is  that  of  a  believer,  is  evident 
from  '^  as  we  also  forgive ;"  in  which  words  foi^veness  is  again  (see  v. 
7)  made  dependent  on  the  forgiving  love  in  the  heart,  which  alone 
permits  us  to  believe  in  forgiveness,  without  denying  that  this  love 
is  itself  the  gift  of  grace.*    The  idea  of  debt  is  taken  very  widely, 
comprehending  sin  in  general,  which,  even  in  believers,  contracts 
new  debts,  that  need  continual  forgiveness — t.  e.,  blotting  out.    See 
the  similes,  v.  25,  and  Luke  vii.  41,  ff. ;  and  in  ver.  14,  immediately 
below.    A  lively  perception  of  sin  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
weakness,  such  as  may  not  only  dbobey  G-od's  coiomand  occasionally, 
but  even  fiaJl  from  it  altogether.    This  is  the  view  taken  in  the  sixth 
petition.     (On  neipd^eiv,  see  note  on  Matth.  iv.  1.)    The  dangerous 
nature  of  temptation,  from  which  the  children  of  God  beg  to  be  de- 
livered, lies  in  the  disproportion  between  the  power  of  the  new  life, 
and  that  of  eviL    The  fear  of  God,  therefore,  in  the  believer  begs 
for  the  removal  of  the  cup.f    The  Saviour  having  been  already  led 
hito  one  temptation  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  having 
overcome  it  to  the  saving  of  men,:(  prays  himself  (for  he  became  in 
all  things  like  us,  only  without  sin),  in  the  second  temptation,  at 
the  close  of  his  ministry :  ^^  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me."    (Matth.  xxvi.  89.)    In  this  petition,  therefore,  the  assurance 

*  The  worda,  "  as  we  also  forgiye,'*  must  not  be  andorstood  as  determiniiig  the  mea* 
mire  of  forgiveness ;  for  if  God  did  not  forgive  men  in  a  higher  degree  than  they  them- 
selves shew  forgiveness,  no  one  would  be  forgiven.  God  always  forgives  completely  and 
absolutely ;  while  man  oftentimes,  even  when  honestly  struggling,  can  forgive  {wrtiaUy 
only — that  ia»  so  as  that  something  yet  remains  in  the  mind.  The  words  are  rather  to  be 
taken  as  tk  proof  how  much  God  is  forgiving  love,  since  he  not  only  forgives  the  believer 
his  own  sin,  but  also  enables  him  to  forgive  others.  Being  able  to  forgive  others,  is  ac- 
cordingly a  token  to  the  believer  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  grace ;  and  the  petition  may 
therefore  be  thus  paraphrased:  ** Forgive  us  our  sin»--4hat  is,  reveal  the  entire  ftdncss  of 
thy  forgiving  love  unto  ua^  as  thou  givest  us  to  taste  it  in  this,  that  in  thy  power  we  can 
forgive."  Moreover,  we  must  not  overlook,  that  forgiving  sins  toward  man  is  alone  spoken 
of;  for  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  forgive  svas  against  God.  Thus  David  forgives  Shimei^ 
sin  against  himself^  but  on  his  deathbed  he  retains  the  ain  ogaAnst  the  Lord;  and  thus 
does  the  Apostle  Paul  also,  according  to  2  Tim.  iv.  14-16. 

f  riecpacT^Cf  temptation^  trials  may  be  (a)  the  trial  to  which  God  puts  bis  people  tbr 
their  good  (Rom.  v.  3 ;  James  i.  2-4 ;  1  Pet  I  6,  £),  for  whose  removal  the  Christian  will 
not  pray  *  (b)  temptations  of  personal  lust,  James  L  12 ;  to  this  "  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," is  not  appl'  :able ;  (c)  the  malicious  assaults  of  Satan  from  which  God  preserves  us 
if  we  pray  to  cJTn.  This  is  here  the  only  appropriate  meaning,  and  to  this  corresponds 
the  following,  "but  deliver  us,"  etc — [B. 

I  See  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ii.  18 :  '*For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  &e- 
(ng  tempted^  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted,^  And  again,  1  Cor.  z.  13,  were 
neipafffioc  dvdpurrivoc  seems  to  be  placed  in  contrast  with  another— ^namely,  Oelo^,  in 
which  God  himself  as  in  the  cases  of  Abraham,  Job,  and  other  distinguished  believeri^ 
and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Saviour,  led  into  temptation ;  at  such  trials  naturo  shudders. 
To  he  led  into  temptation  must,  however,  be  carefblly  distinguished  fix>m  prSsumptaoui^ 
determined  entering  into  it»  which  is  ono  with  tempting  God. 
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18  not  implied^  that  no  temptation  shall  happen  to  the  believer — 
rather,  as  our  Lord  drank  the  cup,  so  every  follower  must  drink  his 
cap  also.    (Matth.  zx.  28.) 

As  the  two  previous  petitions  referred  to  salvation  in  particular 
points,  so  finally,  the  seventh  petition  embraces  salvation  in  its  com- 
prehensive sense.^  As  the  whole  prayer  implies  a  community  of 
spirit  in  all  believers,  so,  at  the  close,  good  appears  in  contrast  with 
evil  itself;  by  the  overcoming  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Qod  attains 
its  consummation  and  further  temptation  becomes  impossible. 
Hence,  the  dkXd,  btUy  in  contrast  with  the  previous  petition*  Wheth- 
er we  take  rov  novrpov,  (fevUy  as  masculine  or  as  neuter,  is  indifferent, 
provided  the  neuter  is  regarded  as  including  all  that  is  wicked  and 
evil,  according  to  which  notion  it  is  Satan's  very  element.  The 
masculine  is,  however,  more  agreeable  to  Bible  usage.  (Matth.  xiil 
19,  compared  with  ver.  38 ;  Ephes.  vL  16 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8.)  The 
petition  for  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  salvation  connects  itself 
.  with  the  beginning,  since  that  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  dox- 
ology,  though  not  uttered  by  our  Lord,  but  added  by  the  church  in 
the  Christian  spirit,  assures  to  us  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  has  been 
asked  by  the  consciousness  that  all  is  Qod's ;  and,  consequently,  by 
means  of  this  highest  and  only  good,  all  good  is  as  certain  of  triumph 
as  the  evil  is  of  destruction.  At  first  sight,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  power  (dvvofug)  should  have  been  mentioned  be/ore  kingdom 
ipaatXetd),  as  being  the  more  general  idea,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
which  that  kingdom  is  realized.  But  this  order  was  probably  chosen 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  the  divine  omnipotence  in  an  absolute 
sense  that  is  meant,  but  its  manifestation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  GU)d,  which  the  whole  prayer  presupposes.  Hence, 
the  doxology  being,  as  it  were,  an  assurance  of  the  certain  fulfilment 
of  the  prayer,  declares  very  appropriately,  first,  that  the  kingdom  is 
the  object  of  Oo^a  desire — ^that  is,  its  realization  is  mlled  by  (lod ; 
then  that  his  power  carries  it  forward,  and  hence  will  assuredly 
bring  all  to  a  consummaiion. 

Ver.  14, 15. — The  subsequent  thoughts  are  in  Luke  (xi  4,  ff.) 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  prayer.  Matthew  expands 
the  thought  in  ver.  12,  respecting  the  exercise  of  forgiveness,  in 
order  to  the  receiving  of  forgiveness,  with  which  the  closing  petition 
also  stands  connected,  inasmuch  as  salvation  is  a  comprehensive 
forgiveness,  of  which  only  the  forgiving  mind  is  a  fit  subject.  (A 
similar  thought  occurs  in  a  different  connexion  in  Matth.  xi  25,  26.) 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  forgiveness  seems  to  be  made  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  love,  while  it  is  forgiveness  received  that  first 
produces  love ;  see  note  on  Luke  vii.  47.    But  it  is  not  the  first 

*  OkrysosUfm,  the  theologians  of  the  Reformed  churoh,  the  ArminiaDa,  the  Sociikian% 
and  othen^  reoognise  only  six  patftfons,  as  they  Join  tha  rixth  and  seventh* 
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kindling  of  lore  proceeding  from  forgiveness^  tliat  is  meant  (although 
the  very  reception  of  forgiveness  supposes  receptive  love) ;  but  the 
exercise  of  enkindled  love  in  particular  instances.  (UapdirrufM,  treS" 
paaSy  a  single  manifestation  of  the  general  dfuipTia,  sin.  It  is  = 
dfidprrpa,  Mark  iii.  28.  The  expression,  narrfp  obpdvio^^  like  fiaaikda 
rSnf  ohpavGv,  is  peculiar  to  Matthew ;  see  Matth.  vi.  26,  82 ;  xv.  18.) 

Ver,  16-18. — The  following  verses  are  parallel  with  ver.  2  and  6 
— a  renewed  exhortation  to  seek  for  the  reality  instead  of  the  ap- 
pearance. After  prayer  and  almsgiving,  fasting  is  taken  up  as  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  religious  life.  ('A^avt^o)  denotes  primarily 
"  to  make  invisible,"  thence  "  to  spoil,"  "  to  destroy,"  as  ver.  19. 
Here,  "  to  disfigure" — ^the  Latin,  squdlere.  To  sorrowing  negligence 
in  externals  is  opposed  joyful  attire,  denoted  by  anointing  (dAe^V^oe), 
and  washing  (vtilm).  In  that  (apparently  open)  exhibition  of  the 
religious  life,  therefore,  hypocrisy  is  maidfest,  which  might  be  er- 
roneously looked  for  in  this  (apparently  not  open)  concealment  of 
it ;  for  the  essence  of  piety  is  the  most  inward  reference  of  our  life 
to  God.  All  stealthy  glances  towards  the  external  are  the  fruit  of 
hypocrisy.  ('Ev  rw  icpvirr^,  in  secret,  is  opposed  to  being  open  before 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the  inward  man,  to  whom  God 
reveals  himself.)  This  fundamental  thought,  that  God  himself 
must  be  the  end  of  human  striving,  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
chapter.  It  is  the  thread  by  which  the  different  thoughts  hang, 
which,  according  to  Luke,  stood  in  a  different  relation  to  Christ's 
discourses. 

^  Ver.  19-21. — ^Earthly  possessions  are  placed  in  contrast  with 
heavenly  ones  in  their  indestructible  nature,  and  the  spirit  is  directed 
thither — to  the  source  of  all  truth.  (St}^ ,  tinea  =  oo,  Isa.  li.  8.  BpcSatf 
denotes  in  general  the  consuming  process  to  which  all  earthly  things 
are  subject.  The  meaning  ^^  rust"  does  not  suit ;  for  gold  and  silver 
do  not  rust.*  In  Mai.  iii.  11,  it  is  used  also  for  a  kind  of  worm.) 
The  union  of  the  heart  with  the  treasure  is  assigned  as  the  reason 
of  this  admonition  to  store  up  heavenly  possessions.  The  treasure 
is  regarded  as  the  aim  of  the  longing  and  desire  which  proceed  from 
the  heart.  The  concentrating  of  them  on  created  things  must  pro- 
duce misery,  since  the  soul  is  destined  for  what  is  eternal. 

Ver.  22-24. — Seeking  after  earthly  treasure  (which  is  so  very 
contrary  to  man's  inward  spiritual  nature)  implies,  therefoi'e,  inward 
impurity.  The  connexion  with  the  preceding  context  is  not  alto- 
gether simple,  though  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  circumstance  indi- 
cates, doubtless,  a  different  original  position  of  the  thought.  (See 
Luke  xi  84,  35.)  The  relations  of  our  spiritual  life  are  illus- 
trated by  physical  ones.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  eye  should  be 
called  Mxyog,  lamp.    It  seems  to  be  merely  the  capacity  of  receiving 

■*  See,  howeyeTi  note  on  James  v.  3. 
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light  Bat  capadty  to  reodye  lig^t  implies  a  paitakmg  in  the 
nature  of  light.  ''  Were  not  thbe  eye  mmny,"  says  Grothe,  vith 
gieat  depth  and  trath, ''  how  could  it  ever  behold  the  son  ?"  (See 
Psalm  x^cxvL  9.)  Thus  the  eye,  with  the  light  which  flows  to  it, 
is  that  which  itself  iQununates,  which  makes  light — a  view  which  is 
optically  trae.^  The  condition  of  the  bodily  eye,  however,  modifies 
its  action :  dnXov^,  single — •:njvfp6^=6arXo6^j  dotMe-sighted^  as  it 
were  (ver.  24),  or  even  totally  bUnd,  to  which  oKoretv^v,  darky  refers. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  Saviour  views  the  spirit's  ihward  eye — ^the 
reason — the  power  of  receiving  divine  things.f  Its  capacity  for  the 
higher  light  implies  the  nature  of  light  in  it,  whence  ^(5$>  iv  aol=^ 
^^^xyo^j  ^^^'  22.  Jesus  accordingly  does  not  teach  the  absolute 
moral  depravity  of  man.{  That  noble  power  destined  for  divine 
things,  when  drawn  away  to  what  is  sensual,  becomes  blindness. 
The  inward  light  is  dissipated,  and  the  power  of  sight  destroyed. 
Bpiritual  darfaiess  then  is  more  fearful  thw  bodily  blindness.  Luke, 
however  (xL  36),  brings  out  the  other  and  opposite  result — ^that  is, 
the  entire  inward  illumination  of  our  being,  by  which  the  very  last 
traces  of  darkness  (/i^  ix^  '>''  t^^P^  ckotuvov)  vanish.  (On  the  spe- 
cial difficulties  in  the  passage,  see  note  on  Luke  xi.  86.)  This  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  mention  of  ^i^  masters j  in  which  com- 
parison the  double-sightedness — glancing  stealthily  from  Gk)d  to  the 
world — ^is  expressed  in  another  wny.  The  appropriateness  of  the 
contrast  lies  in  the  completeness  with  which  the  one  excludes  the 
other.  The  relation  of  the  masters  to  each  other  does  not  allow  of 
indifference  among  the  servants.  Haie  (juauv)^  therefore,  stands 
opposed  to  love  (dyandv)^  and  despise  (juirwppcvuv)^  to  holdfast 
{dvTExeo&<^^  {*A,vTeX£o6ai  rivog^  properly  "  to  seize  any  thing,"  "  to 
hold  it  fast,"  =  fX^j  thence  "to  pursue  any  thing  with  diligence 
and  interest,"  1  Thess.  v.  14 ;  Titus  i.  9.)  Mo/Mjva^,  or  VLa^^iAjva^^ 
(according  to  Luke  xvi  9),  from  i^acij,  on  the  authority  of  Bvaiorfy 
(lex.  talm.,  p.  1217),  is  so  used  in  the  Targums  for  the  Hebrew  y«;, 
n|b,  that  the  term  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  TrAoirroc, 
ioecdth.  Augustine  observes  on  the  passage :  "  CongruU  et  punicum 
nomenj  nam  lucrum  punice  Mammon  didtur"    In  opposition  to 

*  PhUo  ezpreflBes  the  same  thought  (de  vit  theor.  ii.  482,  edit  ICangey)  when  he 
tajs :  ii  deo^X^i  ijnjx^  dOavaTa  hcywa  rUreif  aireipavToc  e/c  oM^  uktIvoc  votiroQ  rot 
KQTpd^,  al^  ^wnoerai  Oeapelv  rd  ao^iac  doynartu  (See  also  GeaeniuB  in  the  Lezicon,  «.  v^ 
t)ty.  Job  XX.  9.) 

t  The  Beascn,  provided  it  has  been  made  dear  and  pure,  can  receive  divine  things. 
It  has  a  receptive  fiicnlty;  bnt  it  cannot  originate  any  thing  divine  out  of  itself  It  is 
carelhlly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  undentanding^^h»  faculty  of  ideas.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  former  is  vovg,  the  latter  ^vTfoic.  (See  the  auihor^s  Opuscula,  p.  152,  sq.) 
i%sZode  oond.  mundi,  t.  L,  p.  12,  says :  Sir^  vodc  iv  in/xv*  roih-o  d^aXfibf  h  aufiari. 

t  The  "  absolute  moral  depravity  of  man,"  is  a  subject  which  our  Saviour  has  nol 
here  under  consideration.  The  strongest  afihrmers  of  that  depravity  yet  admit  man% 
i  of  the  natural  ikculties  fbr  apprehending  moral  truth. — [E. 
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Gk>d,  money,  when  personified,  appears  as  an  idol,  after  the  maimer 
of  Flatus,  without  our  being  able  to  shew  that  an  idol  of  this  name 
was  outwardly  worshipped.  In  the  Saviour's  meaning,  the  name 
Mammon  applies  to  the  author  of  evil,  which  consists  precisely  in 
confounding  what  is  not  divine  with  what  is.  Evil  we  mud  hate 
(Bom.  xii.  9)  if  we  are  to  lore  good.  The  natural  man,  from  the 
fear  of  encountering  the  world,  where  good  and  evil  are  found  mixed, 
endeavours  to  avoid  this  alternative ;  but  Christ  compels  a  decision 
of  the  heart  to  pure  love,  which  gives  at  once  sincere  hatred  against 
sin,  never  against  the  person  of  the  sinner. 

Ver.  25-^34. — The  Saviour  raises  man,  involved  in  his  common 
earthly  wants,  and  wasting  his  poor  existence  in  the  anxious  satisfy- 
ing of  them,  irom  subjection  to  the  prince  of  this  world,  who 
occupies  his  slaves  with  such  cares,  to  faith  in  God,  which  gives 
birth  to  a  holy  care  that  dispels  those  groveUing  vexations  of  our 
daily  life.    The  passage,  PhiL  iv.  6,  is  a  commentary  on  these 
words.    In  it  the  Apostle  puts  the  command :  firfdev  fieptfivaTB,  be 
anxious  for  nothing^  in  contrast  with  the  direction  to  ask  o90od 
what  is  needful.  Prayer  is,  therefore,  the  opposite  of  anxious  care^ 
because  in  prayer  man  commits  the  care  to  God.    The  natural  man 
cares  without  praying.    The  brute,  and  the  man  who  has  become 
as  the  brute,  care  as  little  as  they  pray. — ^Ver.  25.     The  discourse 
turns  on  the  double  meaning  of  i^vx"^  =•??>  which  denotes,  1,  life; 
2,  sotd.    Viewed  in  their  essence,  the  two  meanings  involve  each 
other ;  but  the  carnal  man  places   the  principle  of  life  in  the 
flesh,  and  regards  eating  and  drinking  as  its  chief  requirements. 
For  the  believer,  the  life  of  man,  as  such,  is  in  the  soul,  and  the 
soul  alone  is  to  him  the  principle  of  life  (that  is,  the  i^vxri  viewed  as 
i^xTi  nvevfiariK'/j)^  and,  consequently,  he  provides  for  it  chiefly.    The 
words :  fiepifivdv  rg  ^;t?,  are  not,  therefore,  equivalent  to  ^  rj 
ipvxi  =  Kopdi^;  but  \lfvxrj  is  the  object  of  care — the  psychical  life. — 
Ver.  26.    Faith  in  God's  fatherly  care  for  the  nourishing  of  the 
body  is  awakened  by  a  view  of  his  procedure  in  nature.     (Herald 
rov  ovpavov  =  1^'^vn  t)'5».    The  general  expression  is,  in  Luke  xii 
24,  made  special :  Karavofjaare  rov^  KSpaxag.)    Man  stands  con- 
nected with  physical  nature  by  his  body,  and  may,  therefore,  trust 
himself  to  fatherly  love  in  reference  to  that,  as  unreservedly  as  the 
birds  of  heaven.    But  since  a  divine  principle  of  life  reigns  in  his 
physical  being,  this  bears  him  to  a  higher  region  of  life. 

Ver.  27. — The  helplessness  of  the  creature  in  all  that  is  external 
is  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  fulness  of  the  Creator's  power,  who 
daily  nourishes  all  beings.  Man  cannot  make  a  single  blade  grow, 
nay,  he  cannot  make  any  physical  change  in  himself.  {'Hkucla  is 
primarily  "  size  of  body,"  "  stature"  [Luke  xix.  8],  then  "  age"  [John 
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iz.  21.]^  To  add  a  cubit  to  the  stature  would  be  something  mon- 
Btxous  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which  does  not  exceed  three  cubits 
in  height.  From  the  connexion,  something  small  is  intended  here. 
Better,  therefore,  ^^io  add  a  little  to  the  age."  The  care  for  eating 
and  drinking — ^the  conditions  of  physical  life — ^is  an  agreement  with 
this. — Ver.  28.  The  same  applies  to  raiment.  {Kpivov  =  i^w,  Song 
of  SoL  ii.  1,  lily.  N^o),  neo,  JUum  ducere.) — ^Ver.  29.  The  forma- 
tions of  nature  exceed  in  beauty  all  the  formations  of  art.  Art, 
therefore,  can  only  try  to  imitate  nature — ^a  powerful  motive  to  un- 
reserved confidence  in  the  wondrous  Framer  of  the  universe,  in 
whose  kingdom  the  greatest  and  the  least  appear  clothed  in  the 
most  splendid  dress. 

Yer.  SO. — If  God  thus  cares  for  what  is  most  perishable,  how 
much  more  for  the  heirs  of  lus  eternal  kingdom  I  (In  regions  where 
wood  is  scarce,  as  generally  in  the  East,  the  use  of  other  substances, 
as  grass  and  brushwood,  for  burning,  is  the  natural  result  of  cir- 
cumstances. 'OXiy&miJTd^  ==  TOteg  iSidjj,  Matth.  viii  26 ;  xiv.  81 ; 
xvi  8.) — Ver.  82.  Hence  is  deduced  the  prohibition  of  care  for  the 
physical  necessities  of  life  ;  and  that  care  is  represented  as  rooted  in 
heathenism,  where,  instead  of  the  living  God  who  knows  (ver.  8), 
we  meet  with  a  blind  fate  {elfiapfiivTJ)  which  compels  man  to  be  his 
own  God. — ^In  ver.  83  and  84  the  noble  and  freely  expressed  thought, 
that  the  believing  child  of  God  is  not  careful,  is  qualified  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  prohibition  of  care  is  to  de- 
stroy all  exertion  for  earthly  things.  ZrireiVf  seeky  is  contrasted  with 
fiepiiMvdVj  be  anxious,  so  that  the  latter  signifies  anxiously  caring 
without  God,t  the  former  striving  in  feith  in  God  and  toUh  God. 
(Luke,  however  [xii  29],  uses  fiyrefv  as  synonymous  with  fiepifxvdv,) 
UpijTov^Jirsty  gives  the  first  rank  to  striving  for  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d, 
to  which  the  striving  for  earthly  things  is  subordinate.  For  God's 
&therly  care  is  manifested  by  the  believer  himself;  he  does  not  ex- 
pect in  a  spirit  of  tempting  God,  to  be  supported  on  air.  The 
^^  kingdom  of  God"  is  again  to  be  taken  in  its  large  and  indefinite 
sense,  as  comprehending  what  is  eJLtemal  and  internal  (see  note  on 
Matth.  iiL  2),  as  also  the  righteousness,  which,  though  in  itself  an 
essential  feature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Bom.  xiv.  17),  is  yet  here 
specially  noticed,  in  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  whether  inwardly  or  outwardly  manifested,  and  to  guard 

*  la  tue  the  levene:  primanlj  Ume  of  U/b,  age,  then  stature. — [E. 

f  Lake  (xii.  29)  sabjoinfl  the  admonitioD:  fi^  fureupi^eaBe^  which  word  does  not 
oocnr  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  61d  Testament  it  is  often  foand,  as  well 
as  fieriijpoc,  and  the  deriYatiyes,  fiereupiofioc,  /lereuportfCi  in  the  sense  of  being  lofty, 
proad.  (Psalm  czxxl  1;  Ezek.  x.  16,  17;  2  Uaca  ▼.  l*i ;  viL  34.)  In  the  sense  ot 
nupenao  esse  oniTno,  **  filled  with  hope  and  fear"— a  sense  not  ancommon  in  pro&ne  wri- 
tan— it  occurs  only^  in  this  passage.  The  PePaionjf  of  iriarif  stands  opposed  to  the 
utreopiafioc  of  fiipifiva. 
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against  false  conceptions.  The  term  npog  Tedrjaerai^  shall  be  added, 
points  to  the  divine  as  the  immediate  and  proper  object  of  all  man's 
endeavours,  with  which  temporal  blessings  are  associated  subordi- 
nateljy  and  necessarily,  if  the  endeavour  after  God  be  pure.  Hence 
the  exhortation  closes  with  the  words  with  which  it  began:  firj 
fjtepifivTJaTiTe,  ver.  25.  The  words  elg  rrp/  avpiov^for  the  morrow,  do 
indeed  seem  to  limit  the  universality  of  the  exhortation,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  care  for  the  present  as  well  founded.  But  in  the  idea  of 
cJEure  a  reference  to  the  future  is  always  included,  and  the  present 
appears  as  provided  for,  as  is  seen  in  the  succeeding  context ;  con- 
sequently the  requirement  not  to  care,  should  be  maintained  to  its 
full  extent  (see  1  Peter  v.  7);  but  as  was  observed,  without  thereby 
excluding  truly  believing  exertion.  The  words  inunediately  follow- 
ing :  ij  ydp  avpiov  fiepifiv^aeL  rci  kavrijg,  for  the  morrow  will  take 
tJtought,  etc.,  confirm  this  view ;  for  in  them  God  is  represented 
as  he  who  takes  thought,  since  time  itself,  to  which  taking  thought 
is  ascribed,  must  be  viewed  in  its  dependence  on  him,  by  whom 
every  need  is  supplied  for  every  circumstauce.  Lastly,  the  Saviour 
notices  that,  even  apart  from  lading  himself  with  care  for  the 
future,  the  life  of  the  believer  in  the  present  retains  its  burden  be- 
cause of  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  so  that  the  taking  no  thoright  urged 
upon  us,  cannot  be  exemption  from  suffering.  (Kiucla  is  purposely 
used,  as  it  expresses  physical  ills,  but  in  their  moral  origin.  'Apicero^ 
occurs  also  Matth.  x.  25  ;  1  Peter  iv.  3.)  As  regards  the  critical 
state  of  the  verse,  the  Codd.  vary  in  the  words:  ^yap  avpiov 
fiepifiVTJoei  ra  iavTtjg,  as  some  omit  rd  kavrijg;  others  only  rd ;  while 
some  give  nepl  kavrfj^  or  ^avr^.  The  various  readings  do  not  alter 
the  meaning  essentially;  but  the  usual  construction  of  fjtepipvdv 
is  with  the  accusative; — ^we  might,  therefore,  prefer  lavrfjg  as 
the  less  common.  It  is  more  important  to  notice  a  punctuation 
different  from  the  ordinary  one,  which  Fritzsche  (comment,  in 
Matth.  p.  284),  has  adopted  in  the  text :  fifj  ovv  fji€pifLvrj<njTe  elg  t^ 
avpiov'  ^  yap  avpiov  fiepifiv^aei.  Td  iavTTJg  dpKcrbv  t$  iifiep^  i}  Kcucta 
avTfjg,  Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow  toill  he 
anxums.  What  belongs  to  itself,  its  own  evil,  suffices  for  the  day. 
'H  KOKla  abvqg  is  then  taken  as  in  opposition  with  rd  kavrfig.  This 
punctuation  snems  to  me  worthy  of  regard  ;  only  the  words  :  ij  ydp 
avpiov  fiepijiv/ioeij  produce,  perhaps,  the  impression  of  a  defective 
construction  ;  th^  words  subjoined  give  more  completeness  to  the 
thought.  The  thought,  however,  is  not  essentially  altered  by  this 
punctuation. 

Ver.  1,  2. — [With  decision  in  striving  after  the  kingdom  of  Gtxi, 
and  with  strictness  towards  ourselves,  we  must  combine  mildness 
towards  others.  The  way  to  righteousness  consists  not.  in  discover- 
log  others'  sins,  but  our  own.    He  then  who  does  this  must  fed 
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ooDBtrained  to  ask  divine  assistance  (ver.  7-12.)  To  relations  of 
union  with  God  corresponds  provident  conduct  towards  men  (v.  12- 
20).  That  Matthew  (ch.  vii.)  has  not  arbitrarily  put  together  un- 
connected matter  is  shewn  by  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke  vi.  37, 
ft]  The  thought  is  expressed  more  fully  in  Luke  vi.  87,  38  ;  there 
is  something  similar  in  Mark  iv.  24.  Kplveiv,  tcplfM,jttdg€,  judgment^ 
is  in  Matthew  evidently  =  KaroKplveiv^  tcaTOKptfia^  condemn^  etc^  in 
which  sense  they  (jpcur,  Rom.  ii.  1 ;  xiv.  8,  4 ;  1  Cor.  v.  l2,  and 
frequently.  This  is  seen  from  the  parallel  word,  tcaradiKd^eiv,  con- 
demny  used  by  Luke,  which  defines  Kptvuv^  and  from  the  contrast 
between  dnoXveiv  and  6i66v<u  in  Luke  vi  37  ;  the  former  of  which 
expressions  denotes  "  acquittal  by  the  court"  {abaolvere  reum;)  the 
ktter,  the  ^'  remission  of  what  might  be  legally  demanded."  Judg^ 
ingy  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  testingy  is  not  here  forbidden  ;  that  is 
always  required  by  Scripture.  (1  Thess.  v.  21.)  That  state  of 
mind  is  forbidden  in  which, /or^e^tn^  his  otvn  aiUy  man  condemns 
the  sins  of  others,  thus  assuming  the  place  of  a  holy  God,  and  hence 
also  judges  falsely  and  perversely,  rejecting  the  sinner  with  the  sin. 
The  phrase  :  '^  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again,"  is  equivalent  to  :  "An  eye  for  an  eye,"  Matth.  v. 
88.  The  nature  of  overflowing,  forgiving  love,  which  prepares  us  in 
turn  to  receive  forgiveness,  is  described  by  figure  in  Luke  vi  88. — 
(Merpov  koXSv  =2  Uavdv,  a  Just  measurey  not  falsified;  trtcfw,  to  press 
together;  aaXeviM)^  to  shake  and  move  to  and  frOy  in  order  to  force 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  measure ;  xmtpacxOvoiuu  ==  p'^rn,  Joel 
ii  24,  the  overflowing  of  the  fiUed-up  measure — all  in  contrast  to 
giving  without  love,  which  is  done  to  avoid  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law.  K^Attoc  =  p-'h,  sinuSy  the  lap  of  the  flowing  dress  for  receiving 
any  thing — a  figure  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament.  'AvraTrodovvoi 
elf  rdv  ndXiTov^  Jer.  xxxii.  18  ;  Psalm  Ixxix.  12,  for  "  to  recompense.") 

Ver.  3-5. — The  next  verses  carry  out,  in  detail,  the  same  thought 
which  has  just  been  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  character. 
XJncharitableness  sees  the  faults  of  others,  while  it  overlooks  its 
own ;  pure  love  overlooks  those  of  others,  and  watches  sharply  its  own. 
The  same  figure  is  found  in  the  tract  Baha  Bathra: — Cum  diceret 
qiM  alicuiy  yice  festucam  ex  oculo  tuOy  respondit  iUe;  gice  et  tu 
irabem  ex  octUo  tuo.  To  have  a  splinter  in  one's  eye  is  conceivable  ; 
to  have  a  beam,  not.  But  to  have  a  beam  in  one's  eye  without  ob- 
serving it,  is  certainly  an  image  of  the  wildest  self-delusion. 

Ver.  6. — These  exhortations  to  gentleness  are  followed  very  ap- 
propriately by  the  command  to  beware  of  the  other  extreme — that 
is,  an  indiscriminate  pouring  out  of  holy  things  from  want  of  judg- 
ment. He  who  forbids  our  judgitig  (which  decides  man's  culpabU^ 
%iy)y  commands  us  to  form  an  opinion  (which  marks  only  the  state,) 
This  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  child  of  God,  in  order  to 
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distingakli  the  false  from  the  trae.  (Kvveg,  X^h  dogSj  sunMe^ 
denote  the  common  natural  condition,  which  shews  itself  in  shame- 
lessness,  carnality,  and  lust ;  these  things  the  Christian  must  know  as 
such,  and  not  bring  what  is  holy  into  contact  with  them  ;^  for  their 
internal  condition  does  not  admit  of  their  receiving  it,  and  it  reacts 
destructively  on  himself.  'Ayiav,  ftafryaplToi,  hcly^  pearUy  denote  the 
holy  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  [Matth.  xiii.  46.]  For  such 
men  the  law  alone  is  fit ;  the  Gospel  they  misuj;iderstand  to  the  in- 
jury of  those  who  proclaim  it  to  them.  In  dog-like  natures,  holy 
things  excite  rage,  and  swinish  natures  tread  them  without  thought 
into  the  mire,  which  is  their  element.) 

Ver.  7-12. — Prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  leads  to  the  at- 
tainment of  such  a  life  of  love  as  does  not  condemn,  and  yet  care- 
folly  judges.  [Such  prayer  itself  then  marks  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  dog-like  dispositions  which  repel  what  is  holy.]  The  general 
maxim :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  repeated  in  diflferent 
forms,  is  exemplified  by  a  similitude,  which  reasons  from  the  less  to 
the  greater. — ^Ver.  8  proves  ver.  7,  from  the  general  thought: 
"Every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth."  The  demonstrative  force  lies 
in  the  nature  of  him  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed.  Every  prayer 
which  is  really  such — ^that  is,  which  flows  from  the  inward  necessity 
of  the  soul,  God  answers.  The  human  relation  between  the  &ther 
and  the  supplicating  child  forms  an  argument  ad  hominem.  Luke 
(xL  12)  adds  a  third  case  :  "  Instead  of  an  egg,  a  scorpion,"  Here, 
to  the  idea  of  what  is  useless  is  added  that  of  something  repulsive 
and  frightful.  The  transition :  fj  rig  ioriv,  gives  emphasis  to  the 
opposition:  "or  does  it  ever  happen  otherwise?"  In  comparison 
with  God,  the  eternal  good,  men,  in  their  sinful  alienation,  appeaf 
as  evil  (ttovtjpoi;)  in  the  relation  of  parental  love,  kindness  still  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  midst  of  sin,  how  much  more  in  the  eternal  Godl 
Luke  (xi.  18)  calls  the  gift,  which  includes  all  other  gifts,  expressly 
the  m^evfia  dyiov.  Holy  Spirit^  who  must  be  understood  there  as  the 
creative  principle  of  holiness  in  man.  In  this  Spirit  we  exercise 
pure  love. — The  maxim  in  ver.  12  is  also  based  on  proverbs  current 
among  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  Talmud  :  "  Quod  exosum  est  tibi, 
aUeri  ne/ecerts"  what  is  offensive  to  thee,  do  not  to  another,  stands 
as  one  of  HilleVs  sayings.  Love  for  ourselves  should  give  the  rule 
of  our  self-sacrificing  love  for  our  neighbour  (Matth.  xix.  19);  only 

*  Dogs  (/cvyec)  denote  elsewhere  ia  the  New  Testament  not  the  common  state  of  na- 
tare»  bat  obduracy  and  positive  and  fierce  hatred  of  the  Gospel  (Phil  iil  2 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  22 ; 
Rev.  zxil  15,  comp.  Ps.  Izxx.  14.)  In  like  manner  swine  (comp.  2  Pet  ii.  22  with  Pb. 
Izzx  14),  is  an  image  not  of  natural  carnality,  but  of  that  gross  and  obstinate  sluggiahnefli 
whidi  can  make  no  use  of  what  is  holy  but  to  defile  it  To  Kary  Magdalene  and  a 
publican,  the  Gospel  may  and  should  be  preached,  but  the  Christian  must  be  able  to 
discriminate  such  characters  firom  the  dogs  and  the  swine.  For  the  latter  the  only  tat^ 
■Iblo  attempt  to  save  is  excommunication. — [E. 
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God  is  to  be  loved  above  ourselves.  Instead  of  oirSg  iariv  6  vifw^t 
as  Oriesbach  reads,  Frtiaache  would  read  ovrcuc ;  but,  apart  firom 
critical  reasons,  oiro^  should  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  deeper 
thought  which  it  expresses,  that  in  this  command  of  love  toward 
our  neighbour,  the  essential  import  of  the  Old  Testament  is  included. 
(Mark  zii  29,  ff;  Matth.  xxii  40.) 

Yor.  13, 14. — ^From  what  has  been  said,  follows  naturally  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  walk  in  self-denying  love,  being  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  narrow  path,  which  conducts  through  a  narrow  gate  into 
the  strong  citadel  of  eternal  life.  The  figure  is  so  natural,  so  true, 
that  it  is  repeated  in  every  earnest  attempt,  even  in  subordinate 
stages  of  religious  life.  Cd>etis  tab.  c.  12,  ovitoMf  6p^  Bvpav  rivi 
fUKpav,  «a2  6d6v  riva  trpb  t%  ^vpa^j  rJTi^  ov  nokv  ix^'^^j  d^Xi  irdw 
dXiyoi  TTopevovToiy  avrq  iarlv  ij  W^,  ij  dyovaa  irpbg  r^  dXrfiivtjfv  naUktaif. 
(The  parallel  passage,  Luke  xiii.  24,  will  subsequently  receive  a 
special  explanation.  For  6ti^  ver.  14,  we  should  undoubtedly  read 
rt ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ma.) 

Ver.  15-20. — ^Yet  is  the  way  of  the  pure  life  in  God  not  merely 
narrow  in  itself,  it  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  teachings 
of  false  prophets.  Here  we  are  required  to  try  the  spirits.  The 
fruits  are  assigned  as  the  test.  In  1  John  iv.  1,  2,  pure  doctrine  is 
mentioned  as  the  criterion.  Is  this  meant  here,  too,  by  the  term 
firuits?  I  doubt  it ;  though  Tholuck  has  defended  that  view  with 
specious  reasons.  The  doctrines  stand  first ;  they  might  well  be 
compared  to  the  root,  but  not  to  the  fruits.  The  fruits  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  fruits,  and  the  counterfeits  of  hypocrisy  and 
fanaticism  ;  but  the  Saviour  supposes  in  his  people  a  simple  sense 
of  truth,  that  separates  the  true  and  the  false  with  certainty.  [Yet 
they  include  not  merely  the  life  of  the  individtMly  but  the  conse- 
quences of  a  system.  A  school,  sect,  creed,  that  rejects  the  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  and  defends  sin  on  theory,  or  that  makes  its 
theories  an  idol  before  which  the  ten  commandments  must  bow 
down,  proves  itself  radically  false.]  The  sheep's  clothing  is,  of 
course,  not  of  the  actual  prophetic  dress  (Matth.  iii  4),  but  denotes 
figuratively,  the  outward  show,  in  opposition  to  the  true  nature — 
sayings  and  doings  apparently  full  of  love,  which  are  the  offiBpring  of 
a  selfish  heart.  The  wolfs  nature  seeks  its  own,  and  soon  betrays 
itself  to  the  child-like  sense.  By  the  processes  of  the  vegetable 
world,  we  are  shewn  how  the  fruit  characterizes  the  nature  of  that 
which  produces  it.  The  figure  is  similar  in  James  iii.  11.  ('AjcavOa, 
thom^ush.  Virg.  Ecly  iv.  29  :  "  IncuUisne  rubens  pendebit  sen- 
tibus  uva  ?"  ['Ajcavda,  nen,  buck-thorny  with  fruits  like  grapes  but . 
disagreeable.  TpifioXog,  *^-n-T,  perhaps  the  Opuntien  cactus  (Indian 
fig-tree),  which  produces  fruit  similar  to  the  fig,  but  worthless.    And 
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as  both  deceive  by  their  fruits,  so  still  more  by  their  splendid  blos- 
soms, while  that  of  the  vine  is  impretentious,  that  of  the  fig,  hidden.] 
— See  Matth.  xil  88  for  the  same  figure  rather  differently  carried 
out,  as  also  Luke  vi  45,  which  passage  will  be  explained  with  the 
former.    On  ver.  19,  20,  see  note  on  Matth.  iiL  10  ;  Luke  iiL  9. 

Ver.  21-28. — ^These  verses  make  a  special  application  of  what 
was  observed  of  all  Mse  prophets  generally,  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  Christ,  among  whom  insincerity  may  creep  in.  hiyuv 
is  opposed  to  troulv^  as  X6yo^  to  ^ov,  or  dvvafu^.  (1  John  iii.  18 ; 
CoL  il  28  ;  1  Thess.  i  6 ;  James  i  22.)  To  say  Lord,  Lord  (A^v 
jKv(Me,  Kv^)y  signifies  pretending  to  an  attachment  which  is  not  felt 
in  reisdity.  According  to  ver.  22,  the  foundation  of  this  devotion  ap- 
pears to  be  spiritual  vanity,  which  was  nourished  by  the  conspicuous 
exhibitions  of  the  Spirit's  power,  which  were  imparted  even  to  a 
Judas,  along  with  his  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  To 
prophesy — to  cast  out  devils — to  do  wonderful  works,  are  the  most 
common  operations  of  spiritual  power,  which,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
was  so  mightily  exerted — their  nature  we  shall  afterwards  consider 
more  precisely  in  their  individual  manifestations.^  By  the  words : 
in  thy  name  {rt^  cCi  ivdfMTi)^  we  must  understand  not  merely  a  su- 
perstitious pronouncing  of  the  name,  as  was  the  case  with  the  sons 
of  Sceva  (Acts  xix.  18,  ffi) ;  but  a  receiving  of  the  power  of  the 
Lord — ^yet  without  true  spirituality.  (On  ivofia,  see  note  on  Luke  i 
49 ;  and  again  on  Matth.  x.  41 ;  xxviil  19.)  By  the  words :  "  in  that 
day,"  the  revealing  of  the  hypocrisy,  unperceived  by  human  eyes,  is 
postponed  to  the  time  of  the  general  judgment,  when  every  secret 
must  be  made  manifest.  (Rom.  ii  16.)  Hjrpocrisy,  therefore,  ap- 
pears, here,  as  at  the  same  time  self-deception,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  man  persuades  himself  that  he  belongs  to  the  Lord,  till  the 
discovery  of  the  depths  of  the  heart  brings  him  to  feel,  that  what 
he  deemed  his  holy  actions  were  a  great  violation  of  God's  law 
(dvofjUa\  because  his  final  aim  in  them  was  constantly  his  own,  not 
Qod's  glory.  That  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  any  exchange  of  words 
on  the  day  of  judgment,  is  self-evident.  The  situation  here  so 
vividly  portrayed  is  the  language  of  fact;  the  unbeliever  will  stand 
beseeching,  but  will  be  refused.  (The  words :  dnoxf^re^  «.  r.  A., 
[dcparty  etc.],  are  from  Psalm  vi  8.)  The  solution  of  this  psycholo- 
gical enigma — ^the  possibility  of  such  self-deception,  is  contained  in 
the  words  :  I  never  knew  you,  ver.  22.  TtvcjoKeiv^  know,  like  97;,  k 
used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  deep  spiritual  sense,  particularly  in  the 
phrases :  ^'  Gtxl,  Christ  knows  man,  the  souL"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10  ; 
1  Cor.  viii  8  ;  xiii.  12 ;  6aL  iv.  9.)  Knowing  Gk>d  is  connected 
with  being  known  by  God  as  the  consequence ;  no  one  can  know, 
without  being  known  of,  God.  If  we  connect  these  expressions  with 
*  On  thew  glft%  loe  the  detailed  remiiln  oa  I  Cor.  xtt.  andxir. 
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the  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  rich  import  of  this  con- 
trast is  CTolved.  The  genuine  knowledge  of  God — not  a  merely  no- 
tional knowledge,  hut  that  essential  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life 
itself  (John  xvii.  8) — ^becomes  possible  only  by  a  revelation  of  the  hid- 
den God  to  the  soul  (see  note  on  Matth.  xi.  27)  ;  Gt)d's  thus  reveal^ 
ing  himself  is  a  knowing  of  the  soul  (yiv<iaiceiv  rifv  ypvxfjfv).  The 
figure  of  a  bridal  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  pervades  the 
entire  Scriptures,  thus  acquires  its  essential  import ;  the  inward 
illumination  of  the  soul  is  like  a  visit  from  the  heavenly  bridegroom, 
by  whose  agency,  the  knowledge  of  God  results  to  the  soul,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  expression :  "  In  his  light  we  see  light," 
Psalm  xxxvi.  9.  Those  who  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,'*  are,  therefore,  un- 
regenerated  men,  who,  with  a  false  liberty,  behave  themselves  as 
children  of  Gk)d,  without  having  been  begotten  of  him.  The  phrase : 
"whence  ye  are"(7r6^€v  kari)^  in  Luke  xiii  26,  is  therefore,  very  signifi- 
cant. It  marks  their  foreign  origin  ;  they  are  not  from  above,(^v6)^cv, 
John  iii.  3)  ;  they  are  <7opf  i«  rriq  aapKd^^  flesh  of  the  fl,esh  (John  iii 
6).  In  Luke  xiii.  25-27,  the  elements  of  this  passage  are  found  in 
a  different  connexion,  in  which  they  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Ver.  24-27. — The  epilogue  teaches  the  importance  of  applying  a 
discourse  like  this,  under  the  figure  of  a  man  who  builds  on  a  rocky 
foundation,  and  sets  forth  as  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  Word  of 
eternal  truth  which  was  embodied  in  Christ's  teaching.  (Deut  xxxii 
15  ;  Psalm  xviii  2  ;  xiii.  9  ;  Isa.  xvii.  10.)  Here  the  contrast  is 
not  between  the  bad  man  and  the  good,  but  between  the  fool  and 
the  wise  man  (as  in  Matth.  xxv.  1)  ;  for  all  that  hear  are  supposed 
to  be  well-intentioned ;  but  in  many,  spiritual  prudence  for  their 
being  spiritually  benefitted  was  wanting.  The  similitude  of  build- 
ing is  carried  out  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  ff.,  and  there  (ver.  11)  Christ  is 
called  the  foundation,  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the  spiritual 
life  must  rest.  In  Luke  vi.  48,  the  figure  of  laying  a  foundation  is 
further  carried  out  by  digging  deep.  (Bpc%?7,  "heavy  torrent  of 
rain,"  =  6*>.  In  Luke,  TrXijfifivpa  =  nXruifivpig  is  used,  which  means 
"  the  flowing  tide,"  in  contrast  with  dfinGyng  or  ivdpfioia^  the  ebb. 
Here,  where  it  is  used  in  its  more  general  sense,  it  denotes  any  over- 
flowing, desolating  flood,  from  streams  or  rain  storms.  [To  under- 
stand the  comparison,  imagine  the  rough,  steep  sides  of  the  valleys, 
of  that  Jura  formation  prevalent  in  Palestine.  A  house  built  beside  a 
torrent,  on  a  roci,  is  unlutrmed  by  the  swollen  and  sweeping  flood.  But 
if  resting,  though  placed  high  above  the  stream,  on  a  foundation  of 
earth,  the  flood  gradually  wears  away  its  base,  till  at  length  the  under- 
mined and  growing  slide  of  earth  reaches  the  house  itself,  and  plunges 
it  into  the  flood.] — Ver.  26.  As  a  contrast  to  the  building  on  the  rocky 
foundation  of  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  which  defies  all  temptations 
and  dangers,  there  follows  the  figure  of  a  baseless  building  on  the 
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sandy  to  denote  the  founding  of  the  inward  life  on  perishable  human 
dogmas,  opinions,  and  &ncies.  This  building  on  the  sand  evidently 
refers  to  a  spiritual  work,  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  genuine, 
regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit,  but  is  destitute  of  the  proper  char* 
acter  of  that  work.  [He  who  has  received  the  word  of  Christ  into 
his  ear  only,  builds  on  logical  sand.  He  is  not  bom  again ;  Christ 
the  rock  lives  not  in  him  ;  and  he  is  not  on  the  rock.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  does  Christ's  words,  t.  e.,  dies  to  the  world  (MattL  v. 
8-12),  receives  the  light  from  above  (v.  18,  ff),  understands  in  spirit, 
and  strives  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God  (v.  18-48),  hence  lives  for  God 
alone,  not  for  his  own  advantage  (vi  1,  £),  and  strives  after  eternal 
life  (19-^),  recognizes  his  own  sinfulness  (vii.  1,  ff.),  prays  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  (7),  and  follows  Christ  in  the  narrow  way,  not  the  mul- 
titude, nor  the  false  prophets,  (vii  13, 15) ;  he  has  built  his  spiritual 
edifice  on  Christ  the  Bock,  and  at  Christ's  second  coming  will 
stand.] 

Ver.  28,  29. — ^The  Evangelist  concludes  the  whole  with  a  refer- 
ence to  V.  1.  Matthew,  in  conclusion,  notices  only  the  impression 
which  Christ'swords  made  on  the  hearers.  'EKnX^Treadai  is  stronger 
than  6avft4(£iv ;  it  expresses  being  inwardly  affected.  To  this  the 
words  i^valav  ixeiv^  point,  which  distinguished  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  the  latter  often  uttered  truths, 
but  they  were  destitute  of  spiritual  power;  their  discourses  were 
pictures  drawn  in  the  air,  without  essential  power  and  vital  energy. 
These  were  breathed  forth  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  by  them  he 
reached  the  depths  of  men's  hearts ;  wheresoever,  therefore,  any- 
thing in  unison  with  the  truth  slumbered  within,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  awakened  by  such  a  stimulus. 


§  4.  HEALiNa  OF  A  Lepeb. 

(Katth.  TiiL  1-4;  Mark  I  40^5 ;  Lake  v.  12-16.) 

After  this  portraiture  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher,  Matthew  proceeds  to 
describe  him  as  a  worker  of  miradeSy  since  the  next  two  chapters 
contain  nothing  but  narratives  of  the  Saviour's  wonderful  works.  In 
as  far  as  such  actions  are  generally  viewed  as  manifestations  of 
mighty  power,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures,  dwdfiug^  n^i^ai, 
mighty  woi'ka,  Begarded  in  their  connexion  with  the  divine  pur- 
poses in  relation  to  individuals  or  the  whole,  they  are  called  orifida, 

*  Having  authority,  I  think  the  specific  reference  here  is  to  the  tone  of  authoritj 
which  Jesus  assnmed,  and  which  marked  him  as  a  spiritual  Ugitiator.  He  spoke  as  him 
«e{^the  source  of  knowledge,  and  the  authoritative  expounder  of  duty.  With  thia,  of 
course,  stood  intimatelj  connected  the  vital  power  of  the  tnitha  which  he  uttered. — \JL 
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tiWrn^  signs.  As  events  exciting  astonishment  or  terror,  tliey  are  called 
re^ra^  Oavfuiaia,  Matth.  xxi.  15  ;  n^«Vw,  ta-^tifcto.  The  most  appropri- 
ate name  for  them,  when  used  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  is  ^(>ya,  tvorks 
(a  word  found  in  Matth.  xi  2,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  of 
John).  In  that  name  the  miraculous  character  is,  as  it  were,  pointed 
out  as  the  natural  form  of  the  Saviour's  agency,  since  he,  as  pos- 
sessor of  divine  power,  must  necessarily  produce  supernatural  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  it.  Se  himself  was  the  wonder  (ripa{;\  his 
wonderful  works  were  but  the  natural  acts  of  his  being.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  we  cannot  adopt  that  idea  of  a  miracle,  which  re- 
gards it  merely  negatively  as  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Starting  from  the  scriptural  view  of  the  abiding  presence  of  God  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  regard  the  laws  of  nature  as  mechanical  ar- 
rangements, which  would  have  to  be  altered  by  interpositions  from 
without :  they  have  the  character  of  being  based,  as  a  whole,  in 
Gk)d'8  nature.  [Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  nature  Jiere  has 
been  disturbed  by  sin,  and  subjected  to  death,  and  hence  differs 
from  that  of  the  higher  regions  of  creation,  heaven.]  All  pheno- 
mena, therefore,  which  are  not  explicable  from  the  known  or  un- 
known laws  of  earthly  development,  are  not  for  that  reason  neces- 
sarily violations  of  law  and  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
rather,  they  are  themselves  comprehended  under  a  higher  general 
law,  for  what  is  divine  is  truly  according  to  law;  That  which  is  not 
divine,  is  against  nature  ;  the  real  miracle  is  natural,  but  in  a  higher 
sense.  True,  the  cause  of  the  miracle  must  not  be  sought  within 
the  sphere  of  created  things ;  it  exists  rather  in  the  immediate  act 
of  God.  All  God's  doings  are,  to  the  creature,  miracles,  although, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  divine  essence,  they  are  purely  law  and 
order.  To  the  believer,  therefore,  what  is  apparently  natural — e.  jr., 
the  preservation  of  the  world — the  growth  of  all  its  products — is 
miraculous,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  its^first 
cause.  No  miracle  is  there/ore  performed  tcithout  a  real  pouter. 
As  we  see  human  beings  working  miracles,  extensively  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  are  taught  the  possibility  of  higher  powers  being  im- 
parted to  men,  which  act  controllingly  upon  surrounding  objects, 
whether  nearer  or  more  distant.  Unless  we  admit  the  presence  of 
such  a  real  element  of  power — the  Spirit  in  his  gifts  (jco^iaiiara,  1  Cor. 
xii.  10) — there  is  absolutely  no  connecting  link  between  the  miracle 
and  the  worker  of  it,  and  it  becomes  mere  juggling  or  witchcraft. 
We  might,  perhaps,  regard  animal  magnetism  as  bearing  a  certain 
analogy  to  this  higher  principle  of  power  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  con- 
founding that  obsqi^re,  dangerous  principle  of  sensuous  life  with  the 
pure  element  of  light,  which  wrought  in  the  holy  men  of  Scripture 
narrative.  This  is  the  essence  of  God  in  them  ;  the  former  power  is 
of  the  creature,  and  defiled  by  sin.    But  that  in  later  times  spirit- 
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nal  power  in  the  leaders  of  the  church  was  not  comhined  with  mi- 
raculous gifts,  results  from  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  the  ahsence 
of  those  necessities,  which  called  forth  extraordinary  phenomena  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  a  critical  period. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Scriptures  assert  not  merely  holy, 
but  also  evil,*  power  to  be  the  cause  of  miracles.  Two  series  of 
miracles  extend  throughout  Scripture  history.  As  the  works  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  stand  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Moses  (Exod. 
vii.  ff.),  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  miracles  of  antichrist  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Saviour.  (Matth.  xxiv.  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ; 
Bev.  xiii  15.)  This  distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  satanic 
miracles  suggests  the  idea,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  end  of 
miracles  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  qjffirmatton.  In  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  too,  this  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  miracles.  It  was 
only  the  people  that  so  viewed  them,  because  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  the  impression  of  power, 
or  the  excitement  of  the  senses ;  for  which  reason  they  attached 
themselves  to  false  prophets  as  willingly,  and  even  more  so,  than  to 
the  true.  The  Saviour,  therefore,  severely  rebukes  this  eagerness  for 
sensible  miracles.  (John  iv.  48.)  But  when  our  Lord  in  other 
places  (c.  g,,  John  x.  25  ;  xiv.  10,  11)  calls  for  faith  in  his  works,  and 
connects  them  with  his  dignity  and  his  holy  oiSEice,  this  is  not  done 
in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  truth,  as  such, 
rather  proclaims  itself  irresistibly  to  impressible  minds  by  its  inward 
nature.  ("  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,"  John 
xviii.  37.)  They  are  intended  rather  to  demonstrate  his  character 
as  a  divine  messenger^  for  those  in  whom  the  impression  of  the  truth, 
conveyed  by  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  Saviour  had  wrought  its 
effect.  The  proclamation  of  truths  may  be  conceived,  without  the 
person  who  proclaims  them  bearing  the  character  of  a  messenger 
from  God.  In  such  a  case,  the  truths  may  predominate  greatly 
both  in  word  and  power  over  what  is  erroneous  ;  but  error  cannot 
be  conceived  as  utterly  excluded  in  the  case  of  any  human  teacher. 
Qod,  therefore,  invested  particular  individuals  as  his  instruments 
with  higher  powers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  humanly  ex- 
cellent teachers,  and  to  accredit  them  before  mankind  as  infallible 
instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit — as  teachers  of  absolute  truth. 
Hence  the  gift  of  miracles  is  one  of  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
true  prophets,  and  serves  to  witness  their  superior  character — ^to 
prove  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  leaders  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  freed  from  aU  error.  For  this  reason,  feith — ^that  is,  sus- 
ceptibility to  divine  operations — is  supposed  in  the  case  of  miracles  j 

*  In  80  far  as  evil  in  general  ia  merely  a  product  of  created  powers,  we  may  say  tliat 
tlie  satanic  miracles  are  merely  apparent  miracles;  since  miracles  can  be  performed  by 
God*8  omnipotence  alone. 
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and  it  is  oxJy  the  imth,  combined  with  the  teBtimony  firommiraciesy 
that  constitutes  the  character  of  a  divine  messenger  ;  by  virtue  of 
which,  things  may  also  be  established  as  true  and  certain,  which 
cannot  be  known  to  be  such  by  an  indwelling  susceptibility  to  truth. 
The  reverse  relation  obtains  with  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  false  prophets,  fidse  Christs, 
because,  notwithstanding  a  total  inward  diversity,  they  have  an  ex- 
ternal similarity  to  the  true  messengers  of  God.  ^  Though  these  re- 
presentatives of  falsehood  mix  up  much  that  is  true  in  word  and 
deed,  and  would  fain  appear  as  the  messengers  of  the  kingdom  of 
light ;  yet  to  the  sincere  soul,  fitted  to  receive  the  truth,  the  entire 
spirit  of  their  doings  discovers  itself  as  unholy,  and  therefore  all  the 
miracles  conceivable  fail  to  induce  the  soul  to  surrender  itself  to 
them ;  the  very  association  of  miraculous  powers  with  an  unholy 
spirit  is  rather  a  proof  to  such  a  soul  of  their  close  connexion  with 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  When,  therefore,  the  Saviour  condemns 
the  thirst  for  miracles,  he  rebukes  the  regard  to  externals  involved 
in  it,  which  is  a  sign  of  deadness  to  what  is  spiritual,  and  exposes  to 
the  danger  of  doing  homage  to  the  operations  of  evil,  when  they 
are  conjoined  with  miraculous  appearances.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  Lord  commends  the  desire  for  miracles,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  inward  certainty,  that  he,  whose  truth  and  purity  of  action 
at  first  touched  the  soul,  is  more  than  a  human  teacher — that  he  is 
a  heavenly  accredited  messenger  of  God.  Miraculous  power  then> 
and  every  separate  manifestation  of  it,  is  in  itself  without  meaning; 
all  turns  on  its  connexion  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  seen.  The  association  of  miracles  with  what  is  holy, 
is  the  sublime  testimony  of  God  to  his  servants  ;  the  association  of 
miracles  with  what  is  unholy,  is  a  warning,  meant  to  awaken  horror 
at  the  emissaries  of  the  pit ;  the  knowledge  of  what  is  holy  and 
what  is  unholy  in  itself,  and  in  its  true  nature,  is  presupposed,  in 
order  to  be  capable  of  discriminating  the  nature  of  miracles  ;  and 
this  knowledge  depends  on  sincerity  and  purity  of  heart.  The  im- 
pure man  persuades  himself  that  God's  true  miracles  might  have 
been  wrought  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  the  false  ones  he  regards  aa 
true  ;  the  pure  man  views  both  in  their  true  form,  because  he  car* 
lies  in  himself  the  rule  and  criterion  of  truth. 

If  now  we  glance  at  the  history  of  miracles,  we  do  not  find  "any 
miracles  wrought  by  the  agency  of  men  be/ore  the  time  of  Moses ; 
for  God's  miracles,  his  revelations  in  the  Son,  and  in  angels,  afid  so 
forth,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  in  which  mira- 
culous gifts  are  attached  to  a  human  being.  It  seems  as  if  a  ripe- 
ness of  human  nature  were  requisite,  to  fit  it  to  serve  as  the  vehicle 
of  mighty  spiritual  energies.  For  this  reason,  Jesus  wrought  no 
miracles  as  a  child ;  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
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mcnt  betray  their  senseless  character  in  this,  among  other  thii^ 
that  they  describe  the  child  Jesus  as  working  miracles.  Again, 
after  the  time  of  Moses,  we  notice  a  difference  between  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament bear  not  only  a  more  colossal,  but  a  more  external,  character. 
They  are  more  calculated  to  move  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul, 
particularly  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
are  more  spiritual  They  display  a  more  definite  reference  to  the 
moral  world.  In  particidar,  we  find  the  Saviour,  in  his  miraculous 
agency,  following  the  prindples  maintained  in  the  temptation.  He 
never  wrought  miracles  to  amaze — ^never  for  himsel£  The  Father 
only  wrought  miracles  in  him  for  his  disciples,  either  in  a  narrower 
sphere,  as  at  the  transfiguration,  or  in  a  wider  one,  as  at  the  resur- 
rection, for  the  confirmation  of  their  feith.  In  humble  quiet,  Jesus 
employed  the  fulness  of  divine  power  and  life  dwelling  in  him,  to 
console  the  unhappy,  and  deliver  them  from  the  source  of  their  sor- 
rows ;  in  this  sense  also  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  kindgdom  of  God ;  since  our  Lord  always 
knew  how  to  apply  outward  help  as  a  spiritual  remedy.  For  the 
miraculous  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  should  be  regarded  as  acts  at 
once  physical  and  moral,  in  which  the  fulness  of  divine  life  passed 
over  to  susceptible  individuals,  in  order,  along  with  the  oiganic  har- 
mony of  the  vital  processes,  to  evince  the  possibility  of  a  harmonious 
spiritual  life.  The  cures  effected  by  the  Redeemer  were  also  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  his  disciples  in  this,  that  he  performed 
them  in  his  own  name,  by  the  perfection  of  his  indwelling  power. 
The  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  wrought  them  only  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  by  his  power,  as  his  instruments.  Faith  was,  therefore, 
to  them  as  much  the  medium  of  appropriating  miraculous  powers, 
as  to  others  of  being  healed ;  and,  in  this  appropriation  through 
faith,  we  find  them  in  a  state  of  gradual  progression.  (Matth.  x.  I, 
8  ;  xvii.  19,  ff.)  For  a  time  the  gift  of  miracles  continued  after  the 
removal  of  the  apostles,  till,  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
church,  it  gradually  disappeared.  But,  together  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  there  still  remained  the  inward  miracles  of  regeneration, 
sanctification,  hearing  of  prayer,  which  are  greater  than  the  out- 
ward ones.  These  outward  miraculous  gifts  will  not  again  appear 
tilt  the  last  times,  when  the  situation  of  the  church  shall  render 
necessary  the  sending  of  new  prophets.  The  view  held  by  the 
Romish  church  of  the  necessity  of  an  unbroken  continuance  of 
miraculous  gifts,  results  from  a  confounding  of  external  and  internal 
miracles.  It  is  only  the  latter  of  which  a  church  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  be  destitute ;  for  the  God  whose  every  act  is  a  miracle, 
dwells  in  it. 

Matth.  viii  1.—  Of  the  first  of  the  cures  narrated  bv  Matthew, 
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the  chronological  connexion  is  undetermined.  (See  Matth.  viii.  1^ 
6^  compared  with  Luke  v.  11, 16,  17.)  StiU  as^  according  to  Luke 
(vil  1),  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  Matthew  likewise  relates  (viii  5,  ff.),  the 
position  given  to  this  event  by  Matthew  may  be  chronologically  cor- 
rect, and  the  healing  of  the  leper  may  have  happened  immediately 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  the  road  to  Capernaum.  (Luke 
[v.  12]  says,  iv  fu^  tcov  tt^Acwv.)  The  narrative  begins  with  the  ob- 
servation, that,  immediately  on  the  Saviour's  descending  from  the 
mountain,  crowds  gathered  around  him.  Among  them  a  leper  ap- 
proached. (KaraPatveiv  dnb  rov  Spovg  refers  to  ver.  1.  The  construc- 
tion is  remarkable  for  the  repetition  of  avrcj — a  construction  which 
occurs  in  this  same  chapter,  verses  5,  23,  28,  and  elsewhere  in  Mat- 
thew. The  first  avT<^  looks  like  a  dative  absolute  with  tcarapdvn. 
From  this  feeUng,  the  various  reading  Karafidvroq  aimiv  may  be  ac* 
counted  for  as  a  correction  for  the  less  usual  dative.) 

Ver.  2. — ^The  leprosy  shewed  itself  in  several  forms — some  more 
dangerous,  others  milder.  The  regulations  of  Moses  respecting  the 
^^31  leave  no  doubt  on  that  point.  (Lev.  xiiL  \  xiv.)  The  persons 
afflicted  with  the  dangerous  leprosy  (see  on  the  subject  Winer^s 
"  Eealworterbuch,"  «.  v,)  were  considered  unclean  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  could  not  be  received  into  the  congregation  again 
till  their  cure  was  ascertained.  This  leper,  of  whom  Matthew  tells 
us,  might  already  have  heard  of  Christ's  cures,  or  have  seen  some 
of  them.  At  any  rate,  he  displays  his  faith  in  Christ  by  prostrating 
himself,  and  by  the  express  petition  for  healing,  which  he  supposes 
Jesus  able  to  accomplish  for  him  also.  (The  word  npoaKvvuv  = 
yawnerdv  in  Mark  =  trecrwv  tnl  tTpdaamov  in  Luke,  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  njhpwn.  It  is  the  general  form  of  expressing  respect  in  the 
East,  and  has  not  in  itself  any  religious  reference.)  But,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  nature  of  the/aith,^  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  persons  cured  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases  (see  note  on  Matth. 
xiii.  68),  we  must  first  of  all  lay  it  down  that  triariq, faith j  viewed 
in  its  religious  bearing,  in  every  case  retains  one  and  the  same  fun- 
damental signification.  This  is  modified  only  by  the  different  ob- 
jects of  faith,  which  again  are  determined  by  the  different  degrees 
of  its  development.  Now  we  must  not  make  the  essence  of  faith  to 
consist  in  knowledge  either  of  the  divine  in  general  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, or  of  the  divine  in  Christ  in  particular  in  the  New.  For 
such  knowledge,  whether  confused  or  clear  in  its  conception,  may 
be  united  with  a  state  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  opposite  of  believing. 
Faith  is  rather  rooted  in  a  spiritual  susceptibUiiy  to  the  divine, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  hearty  itapdia  (see  Bom«  x.  9, 10),  while 
knowledge  (yvdkr/^)  depends  upon  the  susceptibility  to  the  divine 

*  See  remarks  on  Rom.  iiL  31. 
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in  the  understanding  (voi^)«  Faith  is  also  capable  of  inward  grada« 
tion,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  divine  is  revealed.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  cures,  where  faith  is  made  the  negative  requisite, 
which  determines  the  ability  to  receive  the  Spirit's  powers  emanat- 
ing from  Christ,  the  faith  demanded  or  exercised  is  not  the  holding 
certain  doctrinal  positions,  but  a  susceptibility,  both  spiritual  and 
bodily,  to  the  Saviour's  agency.  This  was,  doubtless,  uniformly 
accompanied  by  the  belief  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  and  that, 
as  Messiah,  he  could  work  miracles.  But  we  might  also  conceive 
these  ideas  as  existing  apart  from  that  fundamental  disposition, 
which  we  have  designated  as  susceptibility  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
whole  nature  to  the  divine :  and  thus  separated  they  would  not 
satisfy  any  condition  of  miraculous  healing.^  This  is  the  view  sug- 
gested by  the  description  of  all  the  cures  wrought  by  Jesus.  In  no 
case  does  he%sk  after  definite  doctrines  as  objects  of  faith.  In  no 
case  does  he  mention  them  as  a  necessary  quality  of  Sfaith.  The 
Saviour  leaves  the  mere  profession  of  faith  to  speak  for  its  quality, 
because  demeanour  and  language  at  once  proclaimed  the  general 
disposition  of  the  soul,  as  being  either  open  or  closed  to  divine  in- 
fluences. Hence  it  is  evident  also,  that  the  outward  bodily  healing 
was  only  a  symbol  of  the  inward  spiritual  healing  wliich  was  pro- 
perly intended.  (See  note  on  John  vii  23.)  For  those  same  vital 
powers,  which  removed  the  bodily  disorganization,  exercised  an  in- 
fluence, in  conformity  with  their  nature,  on  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  person  cured.  They  brought  him  into  a  real  connexion  with 
the  world  of  good  in  general,  and  took  possession  of  him  on  the 
position  to  which  he  had  just  attained,  in  order  to  raise  him  still 
higher^ 

Ver.  3. — At  the  sick  man's  request,  our  Lord  lays  his  hand  upon 
him,  and  heals  him.  In  most  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  there  was  a 
similar  immediate  touching ;  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging a  conducting  medium  of  healing  power  (only  not  a 
necessary  one)  in  the  putting  forth  of  the  hand,  just  as  in  blessing 
with  the  solemn  laying  on  of  hands  (hriOemg  t<3v  x^H^'^)-  The  analogy 
of  animal  magnetism  suggests  itself,  and  it  is  certainly  not  acci- 
dental ;  only,  as  was  hinted  above,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  was  divine,  and  magnetism,  therefore, 
can  be  referred  to,  only  to  indicate  a  power  presenting  similar  phe- 
nomena in  an  inferior  region  of  existence.  (KaOapl^eiv  =  nrm  may 
signify  "to  pronounce  clean,"  inasmuch  as  the  priest  who  pro- 
nounced the  diseased  man  clean,  restored  him  to  society  from  which 
he  had  been  cut  off.     [See  Lev.  xiii.  13, 17,  in  the  LXX.  transla- 

*  The  profound  mystic  Gerhard  Thrsieegen  calls  faith,  very  appropriately,  "  the  in- 
vordlj  hungering  desire  of  the  spirit,  which  lays  held  of  not  only  the  form,  but  also  the 
I  of  what  is  divine.'*    (  Weg  der  WahrheU,  a  366.) 
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lion.]  Bat  that  an  actual  and  instantaneous  removal  of  the  disease 
is  intended  in  this  case,  is  evident  from  the  words  \^  immediately 
his  leprosy  departed  from  him''  (evSicj^  dnfj^j^ev  i}  Unpa)  [Mark  i 
42],  which  are  explanatory  of  iKodapladrj^  was  deansecL  In  Mat- 
thew, too,  the  connecting  of  iicaBapladTi  with  i}  Mnpa  abrovy  requires 
in  the  verb  the  idea  of  removing.) 

Ver.  4. — ^All  the  narratives  agree  in  recording,  that  the  cure  was 
followed  by  the  command  of  our  Lord  to  tell  no  one  of  the  event 
Similar  prohibitions  are  often  found  in  the  Evangelical  history.  (See 
Matth.  ix.  30  ;  xii  16  ;  xvi.  20 ;  xvii.  9  ;  Mark  iii  12  ;  v.  48  ;  viL 
36 ;  viii  26,  30  ;  ix.  9 ;  Luke  viii.  56  ;  ix.  21.)  The  Saviour's 
reasons  for  them  were  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  he,  doubtless, 
meant,  in  that  way,  to  guard  against  popular  movements  to  make 
him.  the  Messiah-kiDg  ;  at  others,  to  withdraw  the  people's  atten- 
tion from  the  transactions,  and  prevent  their  rendering  him  external 
homage ;  or,  as  Luther  observes,  to  give  an  example  of  humility. 
But  he  may  have  often  forbidden  the  announcement  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  cured.  If  these  persons  were  in  danger  of  distrac- 
tion by  outward  occupation,  it  might  be  the  intention  of  Jesus  to 
lead  them  thus  to  try  themselves,  and  to  turn  their  attention  within. 
That  this  was  sometimes  his  motive,  is  especially  probable  from  the 
circumstance  that  we  meet  with  instances  of  an  opposite  charactei^ 
where  our  Lord  encourages  them  to  declare  what  GJod  had  done  by 
him.  (See  Mark  v.  19.)  This  appears  to  have  been  his  practice 
towards  those  persons  who,  naturally  reserved,  and  lost  in  undue 
self-contemplation,  needed  prompting  to  outward  activity  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  inward  life.  The  circumstance  last  noticed 
affords  a  glance  into  the  profound  wisdom  of  our  Lord  as  a  teacher, 
who  understood  how  to  treat  every  one  according  to  his  wants.  In 
the  present  case,  it  would  seem  from  the  account  in  Matthew,  most 
suitable  to  look  for  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  the  person  cured, 
since  the  cure  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many,  and  yet  the 
command  to  tell  nothing  of  it  was  directed  to  the  leper  alone.  It 
is  true,  Mark  had  said  nothing  of  the  multitudes ;  and  from  his 
representation,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  command  was  intended 
to  prevent  popular  tumults.  His  account  is  (i.  45),  that  the  leper, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  published  the  miracle  diligently, 
{nokXd  often  used  in  Mark — c.  g.j  iii  12 ;  v.  28 ;  xv.  8 — in  the 
sense  of  "  greatly,"  "  zealously,")  and  that,  by  that  means,  such  a 
commotion  arose,  ^^  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  the 
dty" — ^viz.,  without  giving  encouragement  to  the  carnal  hopes  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  multitude.  Perhaps  Mark  has  also  sub- 
joined the  words  :  koX  ifiPpt^ittiad^uvog  avr^  evOsto^  i^UktXev  avrov,  and 
he  straitly  charged  him,  etc.,  to  make  the  command  more  stringent. 
{'EfiPpifuiofMu  has  here  the  meaning  of  ^^  to  command  with  solemnity 
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and  emphasiB/'  as  in  Matth.  ix  80.     'EicpdXXeiv  =  irai^.     Seo 
Matth.  ix.  25.) 

Not  less  important  than  Hins  prohibition  is  the  command  to  go 
to  the  priests  and  present  the  appointed  offering.  (See  Lev.  xiv.  2, 
SL)  This  command  not  only  displays  a  wise  care  to  interfere^  in  no 
respect^  with  the  theocratic  institutions,  but  also  a  tender  cautious- 
ness not  to  remove  the  subject  of  the  cure  from  his  moral  position, 
but  to  confirm  him  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  obligations.  We 
by  no  means  find  Jesus  seeking  to  awaken  in  each  subject  of  his 
healing -power  that  deeper  feeling  which,  through  regeneration, 
should  bring  him  into  the  life  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  often  leaves  them,  as  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  quietly  to 
maintain  their  legal  position  (in  which  they  had  been  called  to  per- 
fection), and  seeks  only  to  guide  them  to  the  true,  righteousness 
which  even  under  the  old  dispensation  involved  repentance.  All 
the  Evangelists  concur  in  specially  subjoining  the  words :  ^'for  a 
testimony  to  them.''  They  intimate  that  the  command  had  refer* 
ence  to  tihe  priests  also— that  is,  by  pronouncing  the  leper  clean 
they  were  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  cure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
condemn  their  unbelief  (The  antecedent  itpel,  must  be  taken  col- 
lectively on  account  of  the  avrolf,  which  follows.  The  word 
imoxfopiu),  used  in  Luke  v.  16,  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  except 
in  Luke  ix.  10,  with  the  meaning,  dam  me  stibduco,) 


§  5.  Healikg  of  the  Servant  of  a  Centurion. 

(Matth.  Till  5-13  ;  Luke  Tii.  1-10.) 

This  narrative  is  one  of  the  gems  among  the  many  little  epi- 
sodes, complete  in  themselves,  with  which  the  Evangelical  history 
is  adorned.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  pious  heart  in  the  most  amiable 
childlike  form,  freely  manifesting  its  life  of  faith  without  any  doc- 
trinal tinge  whatsoever.  The  centurion,  probably  in  the  Roman 
garrison  at  Capernaum,  having  grown  up  in  heathenism,  was,  from 
residing  among  the  Jews,  favourably  disposed  towards  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  miracles  of  the  patriarchal  times,  of 
which  he  heard,  he  might  often  have  longed  after,  without  knowing 
that  he  was  to  see  infinitely  more  than  these.  But  his  humility  was 
as  profound  and  sincere,  as  his  faith  was  deep  ;  he  esteemed  him- 
self not  worthy  that  the  ruler  over  spiritual  powers  should  enter  his 
house.  In  this  character  he  recognized  Jesus ;  but  what  precise 
view  he  entertained  of  him,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine,  since  it 
was,  probably,  as  usually  happens  in  childlike  dispositions,  unde- 
veloped, though  in  the  main,  correct.    The  Saviour  makes  no  effort 
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to  extend  his  views :  his  desire  is  satisfied ;  )us  fiiith  in  the  gracious 
manifestation  of  divinity  which  had  come  near  him,  strength^* 
ened  ;  and  aid  furnished  toward  perfection  in  his  present  views.— 
With  respect  to  the  two  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke^  the  latter 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  superiority  in  point  of  vividness  and  ex- 
actness in  external  circumstances.  Matthew  gives  greater  promi- 
nence to  that  part  (ver.  11, 12)  in  the  address  of  Jesus,  which  refers 
to  the  Jews,  whom  the  Evangelist  everywhere  chiefly  regards.  The 
circumstance  that  Luke  makes  the  centurion  send  his  fiiends  to 
Jesus ;  while,  according  to  Matthew,  he  goes  himself  to  Jesus,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  contradiction ;  for  the  latter  representation  is 
nothing  but  a  shorter  mode  of  expression,  since,  in  the  words  of  his 
fiiends,  his  own  &iih  was  made  evident  to  our  Lord.  The  occur- 
rence mentioned  in  John  iv.  4&-53,  Sender  and  others  were  inclined 
to  regard  as  identical  with  this ;  but  Likike  and  Tholwk  have 
convincingly  proved  the  opposite.  As  the  narrative  of  a  cure,  this 
transaction  is  so  fer  remarkable,  that,  in  this  case,  Christ,  without 
personal  contact,  merely  by  the  magic  power  of  his  will  (if  I  nciay 
use  the  expression),  exercises  an  active  power  at  a  distance — a  feet 
which  again  has  its  analogies  in  magnetism.^  On  the  circumstance 
of  the  centurion  believing,  while  his  servant  is  being  healed,  see 
noto  on  Luke  xvii.  14,  ff. 

Ver.  6,  6. — The  locality  of  the  occurrence  is  fully  pointed  out 
by  both  narrators.  It  took  place  as  Christ  was  entering  Capernaum. 
Matthew  makes  the  centurion  present  the  request  for  his  sick  ser- 
vant in  his  own  person.  According  to  Luke,  he  presented  it 
throtigh  the  intervention  of  others — ^viz.,  the  pi-esidents  of  the  syn- 
agogue^ to  the  erection  of  which  he  had  contributed.  This  feet 
shews  that  the  Roman  warrior  had  been  subdued  by  the  power 
of  the  truth  as  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament  form,  and  had 
united  himself  to  the  synagogue  as  one  who  feared  God  {ae(i6iuvo^ 
rhv  Qe6v\  probably  only  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  As  a  heathen, 
the  centurion  might  not  dare  to  approach  the  Messiah  at  all,  and 
would,  therefore,  seek  his  interposition  through  those  representatives 
of  the  Old  Covenant  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  (IloZf  =  dovXoq^ 
Luke  viL  2,  just  as  ^\  =^^.  He  was  afflicted  with  paralysis 
[TrapoAvTijcoc],  which  is  generally  understood  to  imply  a  partial  affec- 
tion only  ;  but  as  it  had  brought  the  sick  man  near  to  death  [^/ieAAe 
rOuevr^v,  Luke  vii.  2],  the  term  is  probably  used  for  apoplexy.  The 
Jewish  elders  made  use  of  the  centurion's  attachment  towards  the 
Jews  as  a  motive  to  induce  Christ,  in  whom  they  supposed  the 

*  There  seems  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  these  repeated,  and  to  ns  offensiYe  alia- 
sums  to  magnetism  in  connexion  with  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  Assuredly,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  who  controls  all  agencies,  and  works  directly  and  indirectly  throughout 
Batare,  should  have  wrought  with  a  like  variety  of  ways,  upon  earth.  In  all  cases  tb« 
mfaacle  was  the  immediate  act  of  omnipotence.---[X. 
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power  of  healing  to  exist,  to  exercise  it  in  this  case.  Borne  Codd. 
read  napi^  for  rcag^ei^  which,  form  besides  in  this  passage,  is  found 
also  in  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  Matth.  xxvii.  4 ;  John  xL  40.) 

Yer.  7,  8. — After  Christ  had  expressed  his  willingness,  and  as 
he  was  approaching  the  centurion's  house  (ov  futxpav  dnixovrog  Anb 
Tijg  oliUag,  Luke  vii.  6),  the  latter  according  to  Luke's  more  circum- 
stantial account,  sent  some  friends  to  meet  him  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  himself  personal  trouble.  {iKvXXij  occurs  also  in  Luke  viiL 
49  ;  Mark  v.  85,  always  with  the  meaning,  "  to  trouble,"  "  to  put 
to  inconvenience.")  The  idea  that  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Saviour  was  not  necessary  for  the  healing  of  his  servant,  which  he 
so  much  desired,  but  that  the  Saviour,  as  the  Lord  of  spiritual 
powers,  could  help  with  a  word  (A^w),  is  the  expression  of  a  fiuth 
both  bold  and  free  from  the  dominion  of  sense.  But  in  the  wish  that 
Jesus  should  not  come  under  his  roof,  various  emotions  are  involved. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  an  expression  of  the  deepest  hu- 
mility, which  does  not  esteem  itself  worthy  of  a  visit  from,  a  hea- 
venly guest  (pMk  iftavrbv  ^^loHja  TTpdg  ae  i^etv,  Luke  vii  7  ;  ovk  dfi 
heavd^,  compare  Matth.  iii.  11.)  Further,  this  humility  may  have 
been  combined  with  fear  of  the  presence  of  what  is  holy,  as  involv- 
ing danger  to  what  is  unholy.     (See  note  on  Luke  v.  8.) 

Yer.  9. — The  reasons  assigned  by  the  centurion  for  thinking  that 
the  Saviour  need  not  trouble  himself  personally  to  come  to  the 
sick  man,  illustrate  most  clearly  his  views  of  Jesus.  He  com- 
pared Christ's  relation  to  the  world  of  spirits  with  his  own 
military  position.  He  derived  thence,  notwithstanding  his  subordi- 
nate rank  {elfd  vnb  i^ovalav  raaodfievog),  absolute  command  over  his 
inferiors.  In  like  manner  he  imagined  Christ  commanding  an  the 
world  of  spiritual  powers.  Whether  he  conceived  of  Christ  specially 
as  Lord  of  the  angelic  host,  cannot  be  determined.  In  any  case  his 
conceptions  were  probably  dim.  Heathenish  notions  about  sons  of 
GU>d  (as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion  at  the  cross,  Matth«  xxvii.  54) 
may  have  been  blended  in. his  mind  with  views  which  he  had  heard 
expressed  concerning  the  Messiah.  Notwithstanding  this  indefinite* 
ness  in  his  conceptions,  he  possessed  in  his  heart  a  deep  religious 
life,  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Son  of  God  himself. 

Yer.  10. — The  Saviour's  wondering  (Savijui^etv)  at  the  humble 
faith  of  thj  centurion  (see  note  on  Matth.  xv.  21,  ff.,  respecting  the 
Canaanitish  woman)  points  to  a  peculiar  relation  between  divine  and 
human  judgments,  intimated  even  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
xxxii.  24,  sq.)  While  what  is  lofty  in  man  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  the  lowly  find  favour  before  him,  so  that  he,  the  lofty  One, 
dwells  in  the  depths  with  the  lowly,  Psalm  xxxiv.  18.  The  Saviour 
here  employs  the  manifestation  by  a  heathen  of  that  state  of  soul^ 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  Gk)d'8  dwelling  in  humanity,  to 
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arouse  in  his  Jewish  companions  a  sense  of  their  proper  destination. 
Israel  was  called  not  only  firom  its  own  bosom  to  give  birth  to  the 
Saviour,  but  also  to  preserve  a  perfect  susceptibility  to  his  iur 
fluences  ;  and  by  means  of  these  first  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
Godttmong  themselves.  Jesus  here  censures  the  want  of  that 
spiritual  susceptibility,  and  hints  at  the  mystery  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  intimations  of  which  even  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains  (Isa.  xix.  21,  22 ;  Ivi.  6,  7  ;  Psalm  Ixxxvii  4,  ff.), 
without,  however,  connecting  the  difiEusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  to  the  heathen  with  the  rejection  of  Israel. 

Yer.  11, 12. — The  pious  centurion  appears  in  the  sequel  as  the 
reprcisentative  of  those  heathens  in  general,  who,  by  their  deep 
longing  for  what  is  divine,  surpass  the  Jews,  who  dung  with  the 
stiShess  of  death  to  mere  form.  Such  spiritual  members  of  Israel 
(Bom«  ii.  14, 15  ;  xL  17  ff.)  are  conceived  as  scattered  among  all 
people  and  regions,  but  in  Christ  gathered  together  and  united  .in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  John  x.  16.  (East  and  west,  ('AvaroAot, 
dvofwC^y  to  which  in  the  parallel  passage  [Luke  xiiL  29]  north  and 
south  (poppa^^  vSrog)  are  added,  denote  all  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth's  extent,  according  to  the  sensible  impression — ^implying  the 
whole  of  it.  See  Isa.  xliii.  6.)  The  Jews,  as  children  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  are  contrasted  with  the  heathen,  so  that  the  latter  are  viewed 
only  in  a  more  general  relation  to  the  diving  kingdom.  (In  like  man- 
ner. Bom.  ix.  25  :  icaXeau)  rdv  oi  Xa6v  fiov^  Xa6v  fiotv  ical  rfjv  obiL 
IjfYomjfiivTp^,  ^amifjUvTiv,  after  Hos.  ii.  23.)  The  abuse  of  their  privi- 
leges on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  caused  this  relation  to  be  exactly  re- 
versed. The  privileges  in  which  the  Jews  trusted,  became  the 
possession  of  the  believing  heathen  ;  the  punishment  they  desired 
for  the  heathen  fell  on  their  own  heads.  These  privileges  are 
comprised  in  the  phrase :  dvoKUveoBcu  iv  t$  fkujiXel^^  redtne  at  table; 
only  we  are  not  at  aU  warranted  in  regarding  the  expression  as  an 
empty  image  of  happiness.  Jesus  was  addressing  Jews,  who  had 
adopted  into  their  Messianic  conceptions  the  idea  of  a  social  meal, 
as  a  general  expression  of  being  and  living  together  with  the  risen 
saints  of  old,  as  the  representatives  of  whom,  '^  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob"  (and  in  Luke  xiii.  28,  ^^  all  the  prophets"),  are  men- 
tioned. See  Beriholdty  Ghristol,  jud.y  p.  196,  seq.)  Passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  (such  as  Isa.  xxv.  6)  might  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  this  notion.  Accordingly,  the  readiest  supposition 
would  be  to  regard  the  expressions- in  this  passage  as  accommodated 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  a  banquet,  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to  incorporate  into 
our  idea  of  the  Saviour,  such  a  trait  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
popular  superstition  which  he  came  to  destroy.*    Moreover,  as  this 

*  There  seenui  no  more  difficultj  in  sapposing  oar  SaTiour  to  arail  himself  bj  way  of 
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particular  feature  appears  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (see  Luko 
ziv.  14,  15  ;  Bev.  xix.  9),  another  interpretation  offers  itself,  less  at 
variance  with  the  general  teachings  of  Scripture  respecting  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  with  our  idea  of  the  Saviour.  For 
through  the  whole  New  Testament  extends  the  doctrine  <tf  the 
restoration  of  our  sin-defiled  world — (a  doctrine  acknowledged  in 
other  passages,  as  Bom.  viii  19,  ff.,  by  many  interpreters,  who  re- 
ject it  in  the  present) — and  stands  intimately  connected  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  presented  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  as  a  real  restora- 
tion, not  indeed  of  the  corruptible  body  of  death,  but  of  that 
incorruptible  one,  which  has  grown  up  from  its  elements.  To  this 
restoration  of  the  paradisaical  condition  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
acm^  of  Christ's  power  to  overcome  the  power  of  sin  will  be  mani- 
fested, the  present  passage  refers,  so  that  the  kingdom  is  here  the 
state  of  righteousness,  outwardly  and  visibly  attaining  to  power. 
The  commencement  of  that  state,  combined  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  is  conceived  as  being  celebrated  by 
the  Saviour  visibly  presenting  himself  in  company  with  his  people 
at  a  new  covenant-banquet.  As  the  Saviour,  when  about  to  depart 
was  united  with  his  disciples  for  the  last  time  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
so  in  the  kingdom  of  G-od  he  will  (according  to  Matth.  xxvL  29) 
again  gather  them,  as  the  great  family  of  God,  at  the  supper  of  the 
Lamb.  (Bev.  xix.  9.)  Hence  the  Jews'  fundamental  idea  of  a 
feast  in .  the  idngdom  of  G-od  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  likewise 
expressed  in  Christ's  words  in  the  New  Testament,  only  that  their 
carnal  sense  had,  on  the  bne  hand,  given  it  a  gross  material  form, 
and  on  the  other,  viewed  it  isolated  and  without  its  spiritual  condi« 
tions.^  An  external  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  realized 
outwardly  and  visibly,  necessarily  presupposes  its  inward  spiritual 
establishment. 

Not  less  erroneous  than  this  Jewish  materialism  is  Gnostic  ideal- 
ism, which,  in  the  place  of  a  real  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
necessarily  implies  a  glorified  world,  teaches  a  so-called  pure  life  of 
the  spirit,  known,  indeed,  to  Scripture,  but  only  to  be  condemned 
as  a  worthless  conception.  (2  Tim.  ii.  18.)  The  Bible  teaches  that 
the  soul  necessarily  needs  an  organ ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 

mere  ftUuBion,  of  such  a  popular  notion  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  the  pnr* 
pose  of  teaching  an  important  truth,  than  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazanu^ 
to  employ  prevaleut  conceptions  respecting  the  localities  of  the  invisible  world.  In 
neither  case  does  he  endorse  the  view,  for  In  both  it  is  merely  incidental — {K, 

*  On  account  of  such  aberrations,  Chiliasm  has  been  condemned  by  the  Church  ever 
since  the  third  century.  But  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  that  system,  apart  from  thdr 
materialized  form,  have  their  root  in  the  Scriptures,  has  been  aclcnowledged  by  many  ex- 
positors in  recent  times,  thougli  with  the  intention  of  deriving  arguments  against  the  Bible* 
These  fundamental  ideas  are  no  other  than— 'Victory  of  good  over  evil,  even  in  outward 
things,  and  restoration  of  the  original  harmony  in  the  visible  creation  also. 
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state  after  the  dissolution  of  this  teirestrial  body  till  the  resoirection  is 
an  imperfect,  intennediate  state.  With  the  resurrection,  the 
kingdom  commences  in  its  complete  form,  and  to  this  the  passage 
before  us  points. 

While,  then,  the  heathen  are  represented  as  being  received  into 
the  kingdom,  the  Jews  appear  as  excluded  from  it.  ("E^  points  to 
an  foa>,  since  the  kingdom  is  conceived  as  a  limited  region  of  ex- 
istence into  which  nothing  extraneous  can  make  its  way.  On 
this  point,  see  Matth.  xxv.  10.  Light  is  viewed  as  the  element  of 
the  kingdom,  to  which  darkness  forms  the  contrast.  In  the  epithet 
l^uTspoVj  wUhouty  the  idea  of  distance  from  the  element  of  life  and 
joy  is  expressed.  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  xviL  21 ;  xviiL  1.)  The 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  is 
parallel  with  the  happy  enjoyment  of  the  feast  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d,  and  its  expression  of  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  pain,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  having  missed  tiie  end  of  life,  is  the  eternal 
truth.  Moreover,  as  the  kingdom  is  here  in  itself  not  strictly  identical 
with  eternal  happiness,  so  neither  is  the  ^'  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teetV  identical  with  eternal  punishment ;  but  as  the  nearer  and 
lesser  events  frequently  symbolize  remoter  and  higher  ones  of  kin- 
dred character,  so  here  these  two  contrasted  states  may  justly  be 
considered  as  pointing  forward  to  the  final  judgment.  We  can  only 
regard  the  state  of  suffering  in  Sheol  (a  fuller  discussion  of  which 
is  found  in  note  on  Luke  xvi.  24),  which  the  Scripture  distinguishes 
from  Gehenna,  as  the  immediate  reference  in  the  ^^  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  That  every  possibility  of  return  is  not  here  to 
be  denied  to  the  rejected  Israelites,  is  indicated,  above  all,  by  Bom. 
xi  26,  where  the  promise  of  salvation  is  given  to  ali  Israel. 

Yer.  18. — ^In  conclusion,  both  historians  then  relate  that  the 
Saviour,  overcome  by  the  bold  faith  of  the  warrior,  immediately 
healed  the  sick  man.  (^'RKarovrdfxx'K  is  another  form  for  tKar6vrapxf>^y 
the  one  used  in  ver.  1.  •Tyio/vw,  Luke  vii  10,  means  "  to  6e  well  f 
so  that,  according  to  his  narrative  also,  the  cure  appears  to  have 
been  wrought  suddenly.) 


S  6.  Raisikq  of  thk  Toukg  Man  at  Nain. 

(Luke  vU.  11-17.) 

ThiB  transaction,  which  Luke  alone  mentions,  is  distinctly  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  context  by  the  words  h  t$  ^|^f ,  on  tJie  next 
day,  ver.  11 ;  we,  therefore,  proceed  here  with  this  paragraph,  and 
the  more  so,  because  verses  16,  17,  where  we  read  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus  beginning  to  extend,  assign  it  plainly  to  the  earlier  period 
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As  to  the  general  fact  of  a  raising  from  the  dead,  it  is  difficult 
of  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fistct  of  death, 
and  of  its  nature.  For  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  absolute,  even  where  corruption  is  evidently 
going  forward,  because  then  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (as  de- 
scribed 1  Cor.  XV.)  would  be  impossible,  and,  at  most,  it  could  only 
be  called  a  new  creation.  But  if  there  remains,  even  in  death,  a 
bond  between  the  higher  vital  principle  and  the  elements  of  the 
body  to  be  raised,  and  if  medical  men  confess,  that,  even  on  grounds 
of  ordinary  experience,  the  determining  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
death  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  difficult,  then  no  other  assurance 
againt  the  supposition  of  a  trance  in  this  and  the  other  cases  of  rais- 
ing from  the  dead  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  is  possible^  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  word  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Where  death  is  really  in  appearance  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  (Matth.  ix.  24),  the  mouth  of  truth  expressly 
declared  it,  though  she  was  thought  by  all  to  be  dead  ;  but,  where 
death  is  actually  present,  it  declares  the  fact  with  equal  plainness* 
What  the  short-sighted  eye  of  man  can  perceive  but  imperfectly, 
the  Lord  of  the  world  of  spirits  saw  with  indubitable  certainty.  The 
reality  of  his  miraculous  raisings  from  the  dead  rests  upon^  his 
personal  veracity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  view  of  death  just 
given  renders  it  easier  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  awakening. 
For,  as  at  the  resurrection  it  will  take  place  in  all  througlf  the 
Saviour's  life-giving  power ;  so,  in  the  individual  awakenings,  he 
revived  activity  in  the  organ  that  was  dead,  but  not  destroyed ;  so 
that  the  soul  (^vxri)  which  had  escaped  might  again  make  use  of  it 
Hence  every  raising  from  the  dead  is,  so  to  speak,  a  full  restoration 
of  the  entire  relation  between  soul  and  body,  whjch  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  while,  in  partial  restorations,  it  is  the  removal  of  only  the 
disturbance  in  this  or  that  function,  with  which  the  organism  of 
soul  and  body  was  affected.  But  the  same  heavenly  power,  which 
is  the  life  itself  (John  i  4),  effects  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 
As  the  source  of  all  individualized  life,  it  can  just  as  well  recal  to 
its  oi^n  that  which  had  departed,  and  restore  to  harmony  what 
was  disordered,  as  create  what  did  not  exist.  On  questions  such  as 
these — where  the  departed  soul  of  the  person  raised  up  dwelt  in  the 
meantime,  and  whether,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  had  consciousness  or 
not — the  Scriptures,  for  wise  reasons,  give  no  information ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  general,  the 
state  of  the  dying  influences  their  future  condition.  But  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  conceive  of  the  raising  up  of  the  dead  as  not 
unconnected  with  what  is  moral  The  corporeal  resurrection  was  to 
be  a  means  of  spiritual  vivification,  not  merely  for  the  relatives  and 
for  all  who  saw  or  heard  of  the  event,  but  particularly  for  the  person 
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who  was  himself  raised  up.^  So  extraordinary  an  event  could  not 
but  affect  his  inward  life  decisively,  and  render  the  man  so  raised  up 
a  living  witness  to  our  Lord's  miraculous  power.f 

Ver,  11, 12. — ^The  town  where  Jesus  restored  the  son  to  his  af- 
flicted mother,  was  called  Nain  (perhaps  from  b^^  pleasantly  a 
small  town  of  Gkdilee  not  far  from  Capernaum.  (On  Uuiv^  and  'koXv^^ 
see  Matth«  viii.  30,  compai^  with  Luke  vrii.  32.)  As  he  approached 
the  town  gate  (^rvAij),  the  Saviour  saw  a  dead  person  carried  out ; 
it  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow.  (Movoyei^,  as  in  Luke  viii.  42  ;  ix. 
38 ;  Heb.  xi  17,  in  the  sense  of  "  only."  But  in  the  idea  of  "  only,'' 
as  in  the  Hebrew  n^n;,  there  is  included  also  that  of  "dear," 
"valued.") 

Ver.  13,  14. — Sympathy  for  the  mother  (on  trnTuayxi^i^eadat^  see 
note  on  Luke  i  78)  is  specified  as  that  which  determined  Jesus  to 
waken  him  who  reposed  in  the  coffin.  But  that  does  not  exclude  a 
regard  for  the  man  himself  in  the  transaction.  Man,  as  a  conscious 
being,  can  never  be  merely  a  means,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  if 
the  mother's  joy  were  the  sole  purpose  of  the  raising  of  the  young 
man.  It  is  rather  the  immediate  resvU  of  the  action,  noticeable  by 
the  bystanders,  but  the  less  essential  one ;  its  concealed  result  was 
the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  youth  to  a  higher  existence,  by 
means  of  which  even  the  mother's  joy  first  became  true  and  lasting. 
(By  aop6^  is  not  meant  a  closed  receptacle,  but  an  open  bier.  The 
Hebrews  called  it  rm.,  lectulua,) 

Ver.  15, 16. — ^The  Saviour  raised  the  dead  man,  without  contact, 
by  his  mere  word  (compare  Elisha's  raising  the  dead,  2  Kings  iv. 
84),  which  should  be  viewed  as  tne  audible  expression  of  the  invisi* 
ble  agency  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  the  soul  and  body  (^frvxfi  and  aC^iid) 
were  restored  to  their  true  relation  in  the  young  man.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  the  bodily  raising  produced  a  salutary  spiritual  ex- 
citement, and  that,  in  the  first  instance,  as  was  natural,  under  the 
form  of  fear  of  God  (^i3oc  rov  Bern)).  Penetrated  by  the  holiness 
of  Christ's  work,  they  rightly  conclude  that  such  holiness,  united  to 
such  power,  indicated  a  definite  mission  of  Christ  from  a  higher 
world.  They  view  the  miracle,  entirely  in  accordance  with  its  pur- 
pose, as  an  evidence  of  his  prophetic  dignity.  (The  expression : 
nfHHjnjTTfg  fiiyag^  a  great  prophet y  refers  to  the  greatness  of  the  mira- 

*  Stratus  tbinkB  a  reference  to  the  persona  raised  up  improbable  (6.  ii.  S.  147,  second 
ed.),  became  it  is  not  anjwbere  specially  noticed.  Bat  this  reference  did  not  need  to  be 
particolarly  mentioned,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  ooui^e.  Jesus  always  wrought  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  in  erery  word,  and  in  his  most  casual  intercourse  with  them ;  how 
much  more,  then,  in  an  awakening  from  the  dead ! 

f  According  to  John  xi  41,  42,  Lazarus  was  raised  for  the  glory  of  God ;  but  that 
does  not  ezdude  a  yiew  to  his  own  perfecting  by  his  death  and  resurrection:  it  tndiidei 
it;  ftr  a  yiyiflcation-of  the  whole  man  is  precislly  the  highest  glory  of  God. 
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de ;  raising  from  the  dead  was  peculiar  to  the  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.    On  hnaKeirreaOai,  see  Luke  i  68.) 

Ver.  17. — By  individual  flashes  of  his  divine  power  like  this, 
darting  hither  and  thither,  the  Saviour  aroused  in  the  whole  nation 
the  consciousness  that  great  things  were  before  them.  From  the 
ardent  anticipation  connected  with  that  consciousness,  there  arose  a 
deep  sense  of  misery  and  present  need,  and  a  confident  courage  for 
the  futxire — spiritual  elements  which  our  Saviour  understood  how  to 
guide  and  to  employ  for  his  holy  purposes. 


§  7.  Hbalino  op  Peter's  Mothbr-in-law. 

(ICatth.  YiiL  14^-17 ;  Mark  L  29-34;  Luke  iv.  31-41.) 

After  having  narrated  (Luke  iv.  81-37)  the  history  of  the  cure 
of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  which,  as  it  contains 
nothing  peculiar,  we  passed  over,  referring  the  reader  to  Matth.  viii. 
28,  ff.,  Luke  immediately  subjoins  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in- 
law  with  the  words :  dvcund^  Ik  rijg  ejwaywy^.  Mark  also  (L  29) 
introduces  this  narrative  with  the  same  woids,.  while  Matthew  con- 
nects it  loosely  with  the  account  of  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  ser- 
vant. It  is  surprising  that  Luke  here  mentions  Simon  Peter  as  a 
well-known  person,  without  having  previously  named  him ;  this  &ct 
might  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  Luke's  being  entitled  to 
suppose  Peter  known  to  Theophilus.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 
that  this  circumstance  also  strongly  favours  the  view,  that  Luke  in- 
corporated memoirs  into  his  GK)spel ;  and  as  Peter  was  mentioned 
in  them,  Luke  also  named  him,  without  noticing  that  no  allusion 
had  been  yet  made  to  bis  connexion  with  Jesus.  Matthew  and 
Mark  had  already  prefixed  a  short  mention  of  Peter,  Matth.  iv.  18, 
ff. ;  Mark  i.  16,  ff.  The  fact  itself  contains  nothing  particular ;  the 
general  observations  on  the  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  are  applicable 
to  this  case  also.    (See  note  on  MattL  viii.  1.) 

Ver.  14, 15. — ^The  mention  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  {nev$ep&)y 
implies  that  that  apostle  was  married.  According  to  1  Cor.  ix.  5, 
Peter  did  not  forsake  his  vnfe  in  the  exercise  of  his  apostolical  call* 
ing,  but  had  her  to  accompany  him  in  his  missionary  journeys.  (To 
attempt  to  explain  the  form  of  the  disease  from  Luke's  expression : 
TTvperw  fieydk(M}  awix^f^t  cannot  but  be  unsatisfactory.)  In  this 
case,  our  Lord  again  wrought  by  immediate  contact  (^V^to  1%  x^H^)j 
and  restored  her  so  perfectly  that  she  was  at  once  able  to  employ 
herself.  The  6iaicoveiv  avroig,  ministering  to  tJiem,  must  be  viewed 
only  as  the  result  of  the  cure ;  its  proper  intention  we  must  in  this 
case  also  regard  as  a  moral  one. 
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Ver.  16. — The  news  of  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  Jesus, 
attracted  multitudes  to  him,  supplicating  help.  They  came  after 
sunset,  because  the  heat  of  day  would  have  been  opprcssive  to  the 
sick.  The  Baviour,  surrounded  by  crowds  of  such  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals, who  were  bowed  down  by  bodily  pains,  presents,  in  the 
healing  agency  by  which  he  relieves  external  necessities,  an  emblem 
of  the  spiritual  agency  which  he  incessantly  exercises  within  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  power  of  his  salvation.  Only  we  must  sup- 
pose, that,  even  in  the  corporeal  deliverance  which  he  granted,  he 
would  constantly  lead  their  minds  beyond  the  crowd  of  earthly 
wants,  to  the  malady  of  the  soul  and  its  cure.  On  the  daifim/i^ofievoi^ 
demoniacSj  as  well  as  on  his  forbidding  the  demons  to  speak  of  him 
(Mark  L  34 ;  Luke  iv.  41),  see  more  fully  in  note  on  Matth.  viii. 
28,flF. 

Ver.  17. — ^Matthew,  who,  as  writing  for  Jews,  takes  pains  to  con- 
nect the  phenomena  in  the  life  of  Jesus  with  the  Old  Testament  de- 
lineations of  the  Messiah,  here  quotes  Isa.  liii.  4,  with  the  formula 
so  familiar  to  him,  &rru)g  nXrigcjd^.  (See  note  on  Matth.  i.  22.)  The 
Evangelist,  moreover,  again  departs  from  the  text  of  the  LXX., 
who  thus  translate  the  Hebrew  text :  ovrog  rd^  dfiaprlag  ^fjuHw  tpepei^ 
KoL  nepl  ^fuov  ddwdrai,  in  which  form  the  words  were  altogether  un- 
suitable for  his  purpose.  He  follows  the  original  precisely,  and 
translates  "^^n  hj  daSeveia,  and  a'lKste  by  vooo^ ;  the  verbs  K^jand  V50, 
used  by  the  prophet,  Matthew  renders  by  hzfifidveiv  and  Paard^eiv, 
This  independent  treatment  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment forbids  us  to  regard  the  Greek  text  \)f  Matthew  in  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  translation — t.  c,  one  in  which  the  translator  does  not 
allow  himself  any  free  action.  But  the  bringing  forward  of  just  this 
passage  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  purpose  designed  by  the  con- 
text, particularly  as  in  1  Peter  ii.  24,  the  same  pajsage  is  explained 
of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  whole  58d  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  is  a  description  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering  for  sinful 
mankind.  But  the  apparent  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the 
same  passage  by  two  writers  in  the  New  Testament  disappears,  if 
we  keep  in  view,  that  physical  sufferings  (as  the  acm^  of  which  we 
are  to  regard  death,  see  Rom.  vi.  28)  are  only  the  pther  aspect  of  the 
consequences  of  sin.  The  Saviour,  who  was  called  to  restore  the 
original  state  of  mankind,  removed  external  suffering  no  less  than 
internal ;  and,  indeed,  ordinarily,  the  former  first,  because  deliver- 
ance from  it  is  wont  to  be  a  means  of  arousing  a  desire  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  miseries  of  the  soul,  and  quickening  the  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  that  deliverance.  The  referring  of  Christ's  saving 
efficacy  to  bodily  sufferings  no  more  excludes  the  extending  of  it  to 
spiritual  sufferings,  than,  on  the  other  hand,  the  referring  of  it  to 
spiritual  sufferings  excludes  its  extension  to  such  as  are  bodily.  The 
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whole  man  is  the  object  of  salyation,  body  as  well  as  soul.  The  only 
point  of  difficulty  is,  that  Xofjfidveiv^  taking^  and  Paard^eiv^  hearing^ 
are  used  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  infirmities  and  diseases,  as  well  as 
of  his  relation  to  the  inward  sufferings  of  humanity.  (See  John  i.  29, 
where  our  Lord  is  called,  djivh^  rov  Beov  6  o^pon^  rrpf  dfuxpTiav  rov  kSo- 
(wv,  the  lamb  of  Ood  that  taketh  away,  etc,)  It  would  seem  that  the 
exercise  of  healing  energy  was  by  no  means  any  thing  so  difficult  and 
productive  of  suffering,  as  that  paard^uv,  bear,  would  be  an  appro- 
priate term  to  apply  to  it.  Hence  we  are  tempted  to  interpret  Aof*- 
Pdvuvy  take,  and  paardiuv^  bear^  as  simply  =  d^xupeiv^  take  away^ 
which,  however,  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  context  of  the 
passage  Isa.  liii.,  where  the  Saviour  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
sufferer.  This  difficulty  is  solved,  however,  if  we  conceive  the 
healing  energy  of  the  Saviour  more  in  its  essential  character. 
Viewing  the  Saviour,  as  we  must,  as  truly  human,  as  well  as  truly 
divine,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  healing  energy  of  our  Lord 
consisted  in  a  pouring  and  breathing  forth  of  his  vital  fulness 
— ^that,  moreover,  his  whole  soul  entered,  with  heartfelt  sympathy, 
into  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers — that  he  really  suffered  with 
them.  As,  therefore,  physical  exertion  produced  physical  weariness 
(John  iv.  6),  so  also  spiritual  exertion  would  exhaust  him  spiritually. 
Hence  we  may  say,  that  in  respect  to  infirmities  and  diseases  also, 
Jesus  laboured  in  his  soul,  and  bore  the  sin  of  the  world. 


§  8.  Peteb's  Draught  of  Fishes, 

(Ltike  IT.  42-44;  [Mark  i.  35-39;]  Luke  7.  1-11.) 

The  idea  jusk  suggested  receives  confirmation  from  the  succeed- 
ing verses  in  Luke  and  Mark.  For  early  next  morning  the  Saviour 
retired  into  solitude  {elq  l^fiov  rSnov)  for  prayer,  Mark  uses  ivwxov 
Xlav  instead  of  the  more  usual  expression  ^fiipag  yevofdvijg  in  Luke. 
"Ewvji^ov,  for  which  some  Codd,  read  ewvxa^  occurs  only  in  this  pas- 
sage. We  are  frequently  told  that  Jesus  spent  the  night  in  silent 
prayer.  (See  Luke  v.  16 ;  vi.  12 ;  ix.  28.)  We  must  believe  that 
this  retirement  for  solitary  prayer  proceeded  from  a  real  necessity, 
unless  our  Lord  is  believed  to  have  done  something  unmeaning,  oi 
merely  apparent — which  would  favour  Docetic  notions.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  was  in  all  things  Qcara  ndvra)  like  men,  ex- 
cepting sin,  that  he  might  be  merciful  (i?ueTJfu,iVy  Heb.  ii.  17).  And 
it  is  in  just  this  view  of  our  Lord  that  rich  consolation  is  afforded, 
and  the  possibility  is  provided  of  taking  Christ  for  our  example. 
Regarded  in  his  character  as  man,  the  prayers  of  Jesus  (which  must, 
indeed,  be  conceived  as  uninterrupted,  agreeably  to  his  own  corn- 
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mand  to  us  [Luke  xviii  1],  but  still  as  having  their  points  of  eleva^- 
tion  in  peculiarly  consecrated  moments)  were,  so  to  speak,  seasons 
of  heavenly  refreshment  and  strengthening  from  above,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  power  of  darkness  that  incessantly  assailed  him.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  these  moments  of  prayer  are  to  be  viewed  as  sea- 
sons when  the  Saviour  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
high  purposes  of  the  Father  with  him,  and  in  the  depths  of  divine 
love,  in  order  to  consecrate  himself  more  and  more  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work. 

Ver.  43. — The  people,  however,  touched  with  the  impressicm 
which  the  demeanour  of  Jesus  produced,  hastened  after  him  into  the 
wilderness  ;  and  Peter,  always  the  most  active  among  the  apostles, 
goes  to  Jesus  to  inform  him  that  the  multitude  was  seeking  for  him. 
But  our  Lord  withdraws,  with  the  observation,  that  he  must  extend 
hiB  ministry  over  the  whole  of  Israel  The  ministry  of  the  Saviour^ 
according  to  its  entire  plan,  was  not  intended  to  be  exercised  con- 
tinually in  the  same  place,  but  to  arouse  from  its  death  slumber  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Hence  he  never  stayed  long  in  a  place,  but 
journeyed  hither  and  thither.  Meantime  he  limited  his  more  special 
oversight  of  souls  to  the  narrower  and  wider  circles  of  his  disciples, 
who  so  yielded  themselves  to  his  sanctifying  influence,  that  they 
forsook  ail— came  out  from  their  previous  connexions,  and  followed 
hint.  (Mark  [L  88]  uses  the  expression  ixS^uvai  tuDfwndXei^^  which 
occurs  only  in  this  passage.  By  KuturndXa^^  ha  means  villages 
of  some  size,  approaching  towns  in  extent.  The  participle  ix^ 
luvo^  is  to  be  taken  as  in  iif^ioa  ixofxevri  [Luke  xiiL  83  ;  Acts  xiii. 
44],  in  the  sense  of  "  near,"  "  neighbouring."  The  words  in  Mark : 
df  TcvTo  i^TJXvOay/or  this  have  I  come  forthy  which  corresponds  to 
Luke's  expression  :  elf  rovro  dnianiXfiaiy  for  this  am  I  aetUy  are  also 
remarkable.  It  is  true,  there  is  the  various  reading  in  Mark,  iXilj^ 
XvOay  which,  as  being  the  more  common  phrase  [Ipx^aOai  sc.  elcrbv  kSo^ 
fiov],  must  be  regarded  as  inferior  in  value  to  the  less  common.  '£|^ 
Xw*^,  come  forthy  refers  to  the  formula  used  by  John :  i^i^eaBai  U 
Tov  Beov,  U  Tov  iraTp6gy  come  forth  from  Chdyfrom  the  Father y  with 
which  iic  Twv  ovpavCiv  would  be  synonymous,  [See  John  viii  42  ; 
3dii  8  ;  xvi  27,  28  ;  xvii.  8.]  In  i^eX^kvOay  have  come  forthy  a  dis- 
tinct reference  is  implied  to  the  original  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father ;  while  dniornX^y  have  been  senty  refers  only  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  as  determined  by  God.) 

Luke  V.  1. — With  an  indefinite  transition,  the  narrative  of 
Peter's  draught  of  fishes  is  appended  ;  for  the  multitude,  whose  in- 
convenient proximity  is  here  spoken  of  (hrtxtladaiy  to  crowdy  to  press 
upony  a  sign  of  eagerness  indeed,  but  still  an  annoyance  to  Jesus),  is 
not  tiie  same  as  that  mentioned  in  ver.  42,  because  the  clause  inter- 
poaed,  he  was  preaching  in  the  synagogues,  etc.  (^  Kqgvoaonf  iv  xfil^ 
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crvvayci>yaZc  Tfjg  TaXiXalag\  resumes  the  indefinite  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  uncertain  whether  this  narrative  should  be  connected  im* 
mediately  with  the  preceding. 

With  respect  to  the  narrative  itself  of  Peter's  draught  of  fishes, 
it  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  note  on  Matth  iv.  18,  that  in 
the  mere  outline  there  given  of  the  calling  of  Peter  (on  which  event 
John  alone  sheds  adequate  light),  the  mention  of  the  circumstance, 
that  Peter  was  called  to  become  a  fisher  of  men,  was  introduced 
into  the  picture  merely  as  an  individual  feature,  without  our  being 
able  to  maintain  that  this  expression  of  our  Lord's  was  uttered  im- 
mediately  at  his  first  meeting  with  Peter.  Luke  details  here  more 
circumstantially  the  occurrence,  in  connection  with  which  our  Lord 
designated  Peter  a  fisher  of  men ;  but  he  takes  for  granted  that 
Jesus  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  become  acquainted  with  Peter,  and 
only  shews  how,  on  this  occasion,  the  exalted  greatness  of  Jesus 
opened  upon  him  with  unsuspected  splendour,  and  thus  powerfully 
attached  him  to  his  person.  (The  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  on  the  shore 
of  which  Christ  here  appears  as  teaching,  derives  its  name  from  the 
district  Tewrjadp.  Josqphua  says  [B.  J.  iiL  10,  7]  :  'H  d^  A^n^  IVf. 
V97<7ap  ino  rfjg  TTpoaexov^  x^^^P^  koXutcu.  The  lake  is  also  called  ddXeuh 
aa  T7j^  TaXiXaia^^  Matth.  iv.  18.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called 
nni^  6^^,  Sea  of  Chinneretkj  Josh,  xiil  27.  The  Chaldei*  spelling  of 
the  name  has  the  various  forms,  •wa?.  •»03^.,  -w^iu.  [See  Winef^i 
"  Realworterbuch,"  8.  v.]  The  extent  of  the  lake  is  given  by  Jo$e- 
fihua  (ut  sup.)  as  120  stadia  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth. 

Ver.  2,  8. — The  pressure  of  the  people  caused  Jesus  to  leave 
the  land  and  enter  one  of  the  boats.  This  was  drawn  up  on  land, 
as  was  usually  the  case  with  small  vessels  ;  Jesus  desired  Peter,  to 
whom  the  boat  belonged,  to  push  it  off  fi*om  the  land  into  deep 
water  (dnb  rrj^  y^c  hravayayeiv)^  and  then  taught  from  the  ship,  un- 
molested by  the  crowding  of  the  multitude.  This  setting  of  the 
boat  afloat  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bringing  it  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea  (inavayayElv  elg  to  pddog  =  cUtum.y  ver.  4),  which 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

Ver.  4,  5. — After  his  discourse  was  finished,  and  the  people,  con- 
sequently, dismissed,  our  Lord  orders  Peter  to  cast  out  the  net  for 
a  draught.  (XoAofw,  properly  "  to  slacken,"  "  let  go" — e.  jr.,  a  bow, 
then  "to  sink,"  "let  down.")  Peter,  disheartened  by  a  whole 
night's  unsuccessful  toil — a  circumstance  which  shews,  that  at  that 
time  the  Apostles  still  pursued  their  business,  at  times  at  least — 
complies,  more  out  of  deference  to  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  than  fix)m 
faith  in  a  successful  result.  (Luke  alone  uses  'ETrierrarTc  MatUr. 
8ee  viii.  24,  45  ;  ix.  83,  49  ;  xvil  13.  He  calls  Jesus  by  that  name 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  "  Rabbi,"  which  he  could  not  assume,  ai 
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being  known  to  his  Greek  readers.    But  he  uses  dtSdaKoXo^^  teacher^ 
for  it  also— c.  y.,  vii  40.) 

Ver.  6,  7. — Peter  complies  with  the  Saviour's  desire^  and  they 
enclose  a  multitude  of  fishes  in  their  net^  so  that  it  broke,  and  their 
companions  were  obliged  to  bring  the  other  boat  along-side,  in  order 
to  take  in  the  abundance  bestowed,  (Bvei^eodai  occurs  only  in  this 
passage  with  the  signification  of  '^  sinking  deeper/' ''  sinking."  The 
word  is  used  figuratively  in  I.Tim,  vi  9.) 

According  to  the  conception  of  the  historian,  the  abundant  pro^ 
duce  of  this  draught,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the  unsuccessful 
fishing  through  the  night,  when  Peter  toiled  alone,  are  to  be  viewed 
as  the  reauU  of  Christ's  presence,  and  the  effect  of  his  power. 
Christ  is,  therefore,  here  set  forth  as  the  Sovereign  of  nature,  who, 
by  the  secret  magic  of  his  will,  had  power  to  direct  even  what  is 
unconscious,  according  to  his  purposes  ;  just  as  the  same  power  of 
the  unsearchable  God,  who  governs  the  universe,  year  by  year  con- 
ducts the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the  air  in  their  migra- 
tions by  invisible  clues.  Phenomena,  analogous  to  the  great 
miracles  of  nature,  appear  clustered  around  our  Lord,  as  around 
their  centre  ;  he  rules  as  a  visible,  personally  present  Gt>d,  in 
the  wide  realm  of  existence  ;  by  invisible,  mysterious  ties,  all  is 
^connected  with  the  word  of  his  mouth — the  expression  of  his  holy 
will  And  what  are  apparently  unconscious  movements  and  im- 
pulses of  nature,  appear,  when  controlled  by  his  will,  directed  to  the 
highest  moral  ends. 

Ver.  8,  9. — The  sense  of  a  special  divine  agency,  .which  pro- 
claimed itself  to  them  as  emanating  fix)m  Jesus,  overwhelmed  them 
all  with  astonishment  (OdfjtPog)  and  fear ;  but  in  the  excitable  Peter, 
expressed  itself  at  once  in  act  and  word.  His  sinfulness  appeared 
to  him  in  such  glaring  contrast  to  the  heavenly  power  displayed  be- 
fore him  in  the  Saviour,  that  he  fell  down,  partly  adoring  and  portly 
prajring :  Depart  from  me  {S^eXde  dn*  ifjLov).  In  all  this  is  evidently 
involved  the  idea  that  what  is  divine,  and  what  is  not  so,  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  He  who  beholds  Gt>d  must  die  (Judges  vi  28 ; 
xiii  22 ;  Dan.  x.  17) — an  idea  which  is  perfectly  true  of  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  character  in  the  law — on  whose  level  Peter  still  stood — 
made  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  12.  But  in  God's  gracious 
revelation  in  the  Saviour,  his  nearness  to  sinful  man  is  not  only  en 
durable,  but  even  animating  and  refreshing;  since,  not  on  a  sudden, 
but  gradually,  it  makes  old  things  pass  away,  and  creates  things 
that  are  new.  For  this  reason  also  our  Lord  quiets.his  anxiety,  and 
calls  upon  him  to  be  a  fellow-worker  for  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
come  to  establish* 

Ver.  10. — The  words  "  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men"  (dnb  rov 
vvv  l«ig  (wrypojv  dvOpdnovg)^  express  the  main  point  in  the  whole  transao- 
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tioHy  to  wliich  not  only  the  draught  of  fishes,  but  also  the  stiengthen- 
ing  of  the  Apostles  in  the  faith,  were  subordinate.  We  observe  here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  characteristic  of  Christ's  actions,  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in  future.  The  Saviour  tecichea  by 
actions — ^he  speaks  by  deeds  to  those  around  ;  penetrating  with  deep 
spiritual  glance  into  the  essence  of  things,  he  is  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  fonuations  of  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  use  them  as  a 
rich  system  of  symbols  or  hieroglyphics.^  Something  analogous 
may  be  observed  even  in  the  conduct  of  noble  and  exalted  person- 
ages on  earth.  The  ideas  which  inspire  them  are  shadowed  forth  in 
their  doings ;  and  under  their  influence  the  most  insignificant  rela- 
tions become  ennobled.  A  system  of  symbolical  actions  of  this 
kind  is  expressly  seen  in  the  ministry  of  the  ancient  prophets.  (See 
Jerem.  xiiL  1,  ff. ;  Ezek.  xii.  1,  ff. ;  xxiv.  1,  £F.)  Of  all  the  actions 
of  Jesus,  none  presents  this  characteristic  so  undeniably  as  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (Matth.  xxi.  18,  £f.),  which  without  such  a 
theory,  involves  inexplicable  difficulties.  The  advantages  of  a  lan- 
guage of  fEtct  like  this,  are  self-evident ;  where  fancy  and  feeling 
predominate,  as  is  always  the  case  wherever  the  mind  has  not  risen 
above  that  state  which  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  reflection,  a 
lively,  concrete  fact  always  produces  infinitely  more  -efiect  than  an 
abstract  argument.  In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  import  of 
this  transaction,  we  are  met  by  the  circumstance,  that  an  occurrence 
similar  to  this,  which  introduces  the  more  imihediate  connexion  of 
Peter  with  the  Saviour,  concludes  it  also.  (John  xxi.)  A  symboli- 
cal intimation  of  the  subsequent  spiritual  ministry  of  Peter,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolical  body,  meets  us  at 
the  beginning  and  the  close  of  Peter's  connexion  with  his  Lord  on 
earth.  In  the  expression :  Thou  shalt  catch  men  {ioxi  i<^pGv 
dvOfxinov^) — instead  of  which  we  find  in  Matth.  iv.  19,  and  Mark  L 
17, 1  wiU  make  you  fishers  of  men  (noiTJau  ifidg  dXiel^  dvOpdmni)^ 
that  they  have  to  gain  over  others  to  themselves,  is  not  the.  only 
point  of  comparison  with  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Apostles  ;  other 
and  more  minute  relations  evidently  present  themselves.  In  the 
first  place  the  idea  of  catching  includes  the  relation  of  the  con- 

*  Augostine  ohB&rrea  appropriatelj  on  this  point :  Interrogemus  ti^a  miracuk^  quid 
«0&i9  loquanhtr  de  Christo;  haberU  enim,  si  inUUiganiurj  Hnffuam  suam.  Nam  quia  ipw 
Christtts  verbum  eat^  etiam  factum  verhi  vtrhum  nobis  est — i.  e.,  "  Let  ns  ask  the  miraclea 
for  their  testimony  concerning  Christ;  for  they  have,  when  understood,  a  language  of 
their  own.  For  because  Christ  himself  is  the  Word,  also  the  deed  of  the  Word  is  a 
word  to  us.**  (Tract  xziy.  in  Joann.  0pp.,  yoL  iiL,  p.  349,  edit  Bened.)  With  these 
words  a  beautiful  passage  from  Bamann^s  works  (pt  i.,  pi  60)  may  be  compared,  who^ 
instructed  by  that  Spirit,  who  always  teaches  the  same  truth  in  all  places  and  at  all  times^ 
writes  quite  independently  of  that  Father,  as  foUows : — "  E^ery  Bible  narrative  bears  the 
image  of  man — a  body,  which  is  ashes  and  worthless — ^that  is  the  outward  letter;  bat 
besides  that  a  soul — the  breath  of  God,  the  life  and  the  light,  which  shines  in  the  dark, 
and  oannot  be  comprehended  by  the  darkness  " 
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fldons  agent  to  an  nnconscioas  subject,  and  the  latter's  being  over- 
come by  the  former.  This  is  precisely  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  the  Apostles — as  the  representatives  of  the  paaikelay  ktug- 
dam — and  the  world.  While  the  former  represent  the  higher  prin- 
ciple of  life,  those  who  are  in  the  world  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  higher  life.  Next,  the  figure  of  catching 
fifih  refers  to  the  transference  of  the  convert  from  the  old  element 
of  life,  to  the  pure,  holy  element  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  import  of 
the  figure  the  hymn,  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  dwells  in 
the  following  strain : — 

ICrnp  ^fjaov  Saviour  Jesus ! 

'AAid;  iiep&rrcnf  Fisher  of  men, 

Tcov  aio^ofiividv  Even  the  saved  i 

UeXdyovg  xaiUa^  From  the  ocean  of  sin 

^Xfi^  iyvov^  Enticing  the  holy  fish, 

KvfWToc  ixfipov  From  the  hostile  wave 

TXvicep^  ^a>9  6eXedi<$)v  By  thy  sweet  life. 

Allusions  to  this  transition  from  the  old  element  of  life  into  the 
new  one  of  Christianity,  are  often  found  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  use  of  the  name  Ixfi^yJisheSy  of  Christians.  (See 
Suiceri  thee,  ecd.y  8.  t;.,  dXiev^,)  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  there 
exist  the  elements  of  this  comparison.  See  Jerem.  xvi  16,  where 
the  first  hemistich  runs  thus  in  the  LXX. :  'l6oi>,  iyii  dnoariXXu 
Tov^  dki  el^  Toi>^  TToAAovf ,  Xiyu  icvpio^y  lui  dXuvaoveiv  avrtr^.  Par- 
allel with  this  the  second  hemistich  has — 'ATroariXXut  rov^  noXXov^ 
Oijpevrdg  lui  dfjpevoownv  airrov^, 

Ver.  11. — This  miraculous  event  drew  the  bond  between  the  dis- 
ciples and  the  Saviour  more  closely ;  they  left  their  worldly  em- 
ployment, and,  following  Christ,  espoused  that  spiritual  calling 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them  in  its  analogy  with  their  former  ex- 
ternal one.  The  leaving  and  following  (dtpiivai  and  dicohivMv)  are 
not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  an  outward  act  merely,  but  pre- 
eminently as  an  inward  transaction,  of  which  the  external  was  but 
a  visible  expression.  The  power  of  the  higher  life  in  Christ  which 
seized  them,  liberated  them  spiritually  from  earthly  fetters,  and 
joined  them  to  their  Lord  by  invisible  bonds.  ExtemaUy  they  did, 
even  at  a  later  period,  return  to  their  craft.  (See  note  on  John 
xxL3,ffi) 
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§  9.  Jesus  Stills  thb  Sea, 

(Ifatth.  Till.  18-2t ;  Mark  iy.  35-41 ;  Luke  yiii.  22-25.) 

Matthew  apparentlj  connects  the  following  event  with  the 
healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  yet  really  with  a  situation  (viii 
18)  which  cannot  have  immediately  succeeded  that  eyent.  Mark 
connects  it  directly  with  the  parahles  of  the  sower,  lamp,  and  corn- 
field ;  in  Luke  it  is  attached  to  the  preceding  context  merely  by 
the  loose  expression,  iv  fug,  rah/  ^fiepuv^  on  one  of  the  days.  The 
first  verses  of  this  section  in  Matthew  (viii  19-22)  are,  moreover, 
parallel  with  a  passage  in  Luke  (ix.  57,  &),  separated  from  the  first 
passage  (viii  22,  ff.)  by  a  wide  interval  Further,  the  words  Mattk 
viii  19-22,  are  rather  an  introduction,  than  an  integral  part  of  the 
narrative.  Luke  introduces  them  at  a  later  period  (ix.  57,  ff.)  m  a 
more  precise  connexion,  and  in  a  more  complete  form.  For  the  in- 
terpretation of  them  we  refer,  therefore,  to  that  passage.  Matthew 
seems  to  have  inserted  them  here  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  to  bring  out  the  contrast  with  the  all-command- 
ing will  of  Jesus ;  and  to  make  apparent,  that  the  greatness  of  the 
requirement  to  follow  him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  modified  by  the  fact  that  he  governs  the  elements. 
With  respect  to  the  fact  itself,  it  exhibits  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
nature  in  a  new  aspect,  and  as  calming  and  pacifying  its  throes  and 
convulsions.  Bin,  which,  in  its  fearful  effects,  disturbed  even  the 
physical  portion  of  existence,  is  thus  represented  as  overcome  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  the  most  various  forms  of  its  manifestation,  (Isa. 
ix«  6.)  In  so  far  as  what  is  external  is  always  a  mirror  of  what  is 
internal,  this,  and  similar  events  in  the  evangelical  history,  express 
the  analogous  power  of  the  Saviour  over  the  agitations  of  the  in- 
ward life.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xiv.  21, 22.)  The  Saviour  in  a  ship, 
accompanied  by  his  disciples,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  a 
natursd  antitype  to  the  ark  containing  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
cipient human  race,  and  a  prefiguration  of  the  church  in  its  relation 
to  the  sea  of  evil  {niXayoc  luuda^  in  the  world. 

Ver.  28,  24. — Our  Lord,  intending  to  pass  over  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  (ver.  18),  entered  the  ship,  and  fell  asleep.  Mark, 
with  his  usual  care,  finishes  the  picture  more  minutely.  On  the 
one  hand  he  observes,  that  in  company  with  that  one  ship  other 
smaller  ones  crossed  (iv.  86),  and  on  the  other,  he  describes  precisely 
the  Saviour's  position.  (He  was  lying  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vessel  [npvfjLvay  Acts  xxvii,  29,  41],  resting  his  head.  IIpoaK&pdXaiov 
is  probably  a  support  to  lean  against ;  in  other  cases,  generally  a 
"  pillow.")    While  Jesus  slept,  a  sudden  hurricane  arose.     (Instead 
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of  AoZAo^,  wluch  Mark  and  Luke  use,  Matthew  has  auoiiS^y  which 
denotes  properly  ^^  earthquakes/'  then  '^  violent  agitations'"  in  gene- 
ral^   The  LXX.  use  it  for  -ur^). 

Ver.  25,  26.— Though  of  ItUle  faith,  because  they  feared  bemg 
swallowed  up  together  with  the  sleeping  Saviour  (on  dkiyAniarog,  see 
note  on  Matth.  vi  80),  yet  the  disciples  are  believing ^  since  they  ask 
deliverance  from  the  Lord ;  and  the  Saviour,  not  putting  their 
fSEuth  to  shame,  produced  a  perfect  calm.  (TaXrlvri  =  rnett^,  Psalm 
evii  29,  in  Symmachus.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Jesus'  word  ap- 
pears not  merely  as  checking  the  lawless  course  of  the  elements,  and 
reducing  the  scattered  powers  to  oneness  and  harmony,  but  that, 
according  to  Mark,  he  quiets  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  direct  address 
to  it :  auina,  ir&lUiiuxio.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  implied  in  thif 
than  a  mere  oratorical  personification.  It  indicates  a  view  of  nature^ 
as  of  something  living,  which  is  affected  by  divine,  as  well  as  by 
hostile,  influences.  Our  Lord,  by  viewing  the  commotions  of  nature 
as  the  echo  of  the  general  interruption  of  harmony,  refers  them  to 
their  original  source.  (On  iniTti^Lv^  expressing  a  command  of  divine 
power,  see  note  on  Matth.  viii  29. — ^tfiSo),  to  dose  the  mouthy  1  Tim. 
V.  18  ;  «l>ifwvad<u,  to  be  dumb,  silent,  Kond^w  =  ijai^ofcu,  used  of  the 
wind,  Matth.  xiv.  32 ;  Mark  vi  51.) 

Ver.  27. — The  more  colossal  and  externally  striking  the  effects 
of  the  Saviour's  power  are,  the  more  they  impress  the  natural  man. 
In  themselves  the  hidden  spiritual  effects  are  infinitely  mightier  and 
more  exalted ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  sin,  while  the  former  touch 
only  its  remote  and  secondary  effects. 


§  10.  Cure  of  thb  Gadarene  Dehoniao. 

(Matth.  Tiil  28-34 ;  Maik  y.  1-20;  Luke  riii  2e-S9.) 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  most  important  and  difficult  of  the 
miraculous  cures — the  first,  according  to  Matthew's  arrangement, 
among  the  narratives  of  the  treatment  of  what  are  called  6cunovi^6fiB» 
vol,  demoniacs — to  develop  in  a  connected  way,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
timations contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  view  which  we  entertain 
on  the  condition  of  such  persons,  and  on  the  several  phenomena 
which  the  Scriptures  mention  in  connexion  with  them.  The  entire 
Scriptures  are  undeniably  pervaded  by  the  idea,f  that  what  is  holy 

^  Properlf ,  thaking,  violent  agUation,  then  speciallj,  earihgi»ake, — [¥L 
f  The  vigoroQi  oppodtloa  oflbred  to  the  doctrine  (^  the  existence  of  the  devO  and  bad 
Mseb,  may,  in  part,  ariae  fh>m  pure  motives — ^yts.,  the  desire  to  prevent  the  great  abosM 
which  have  been  made  of  the  doctrine;  but,  in  part,  are  prompted  bj  those  of  a  totallj 
diflbrent  kind— vie,  a  kudtj  of  morals,  and  an  un willingness  to  acknowledge  to  themselves^ 
in  an  its  defbrmitj',  the  nature  of  that  evU  whidi  men  detect  plainly  enough  in  them* 
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and  what  is  unholy  in  mankind^  has  not  its  root  in  themselves,  bat 
in  a  higher  region  of  ezistencey  whence  arise  those  influences  of  good 
and  evil,  which  may  be  receeived  or  rejected  on  the  part  of  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  indiriduaL  With 
a  comprehensive  glance,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  conceives  the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil  in  the  universe  as  a  connected  whole— only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  good,  being  the  divine  itself,  always  appears 
likewise  as  the  ahaolute;  the  unholy,  on  the  contrary,  is  indeed  re- 
prcBented  as  a  real  interruption  of  harmony,  but  still  only  as  some- 
thing dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature.  The  Scriptures  know 
of  no  second  principle,  and  the  church  has  invariably  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Manicheism  as  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  Gh>d. 
By  removing  the  source  of  evil  out  of  human  nature,  redemption  is 
recognized  as  possible.  For  it  is  only  the  germ  of  good  in  man, 
viewed  in  its  state  of  bondage  under  a  hostile  power,  that  can  be 

selyea  They  ought  to  separate  the  ahuses  from  the  thing  itself  and  then  it  would  be 
seen  how,  in  this  information  respecting  the  relations  of  the  world  of  spirits  also^  the  Scrif^ 
tuies  nro  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  men.  Many  a  soul  despaizs  in  the  conflict 
with  evil  thoughts^  or  yields  itself  up  to  them,  which  might  be  well  able  to  overcome 
them,  were  it  taught  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  Evil  One,  and  to  ascribe  the  fiery  darts 
by  which  it  is  assailed,  to  the  wicked  being  who  directs  them  against  it.  (Ephes.  y.  16.) 
If  we  carefhlly  banish  the  devil  and  his  angels^  we  retain  a*world  fUn  of  deviliidi  men,  and 
fi)r  ourselves  a  heart  fnll  ot  devilish  thoughts,  as  Gothe  appositely  remarks:  ''Thej  got 
rid  of  the  wicked  an^  but  the  wicked  ones  remain  ;*'  for  evil  itself  with  its  frightful  mani- 
festations, cannot  possibly  be  removed ;  it  stands  engraved  in  history  with  indelible  linea 
Hence  the  doctrine,  that  the  source  of  evil  is  in  a  higher  region  of  life,  is  a  blessing  to 
mankind;  it  contains  the  key  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  On  this  account  also^  it  is 
■o  deeply  based  in  the  teachmg  of  Scripture,  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  overthrow 
it  in  the  church,  e'xcept,  indeed,  the  church  should  ever  so  far  foiget  itself  as  to  admit 
accommodation  to  evident  errors  into  the  idea  of  its  Saviour,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  self-destruction.  But,  as  truth  in  general  will  remain  unconquered,  so  will  also  the 
truth  respecting  evil,  which  consists  precisely  in  our  knowing  thai  it  exists,  and  Aow  it 
exists.  For  it  is  the  real  victory  of  evU  not  to  be  known.  But  with  regard  to  the  tiM  to 
be  made  of  the  doctrine,  great  care  is  certainly  commendable  in  this  respect,  as  all  deeply 
impressive  ideas,  like  edge  tools,  must  be  applied  prudently.  The  use  made  of  the  doc- 
trine in  Scripture  supplies  most  excellent  hints  on  this  subject  Fvrstt  we  find  that,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  doctrine  appears  only  in  obscure  intimations; 
it  is  not  till  the  times  of  the  captivity,  when  the  worship  of  the  true  Qodi  was  firmly  ee* 
tablished  among  the  people,  that  the  germs  were  further  unfolded.  In  this  iaot,  we  have 
a  pUun  hint  not  to  propound  the  doctrine  either  before  children,  or  before  minds  so  im- 
mature that  they  may  be  regarded  as  childish ;  bafore  such,  it  is  better,  after  the  example 
of  the  Old  Testnmcnt,  to  refer  the  manifestations  of  evil  to  the  permission  of  God,  with- 
out entering  more  minutely  on  the  subject  The  Saviour  ieachea  concerning^  the  devO 
only  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples.  Nexi^  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
its  agency  ought  never  to  be  brought  forward  in  any  other  way  than  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  redemption.  The  consciousness  of  grace  which  overcomes  all,  is  the 
surest  means  to  prevent  all  misconception  of  the  doctrine.  LasOy^  the  doctrine,  in  gene- 
ral, is  not  so  much  included  among  the  subjects  of  the  formal  Knpvy/ia  r^c  dTitfOeiac,  Just 
as  it  does  not  appear  so  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith ;  it  is  more 
particularly  imp(»tant  in  the  private  cure  of  souls.  In  the  manifold  enigmas  of  self-ex- 
amination,  we  shall  find  that  this  doctrine  has  not  only  a  deep  psychological  root  but 
that  a  beneficial  elTect  may  be  expected  flrom  its  being  wisely  employed. 
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redeemed ;  but  the  hostile  power,  as  well  as  man  himself,  if  he  has 
oonscioosly  resigned  himself  to  it  altogether,  and  is,  therefore,  ab- 
sorbed in  it,  is  not  an  object  of  redeeming  power.  The  kingdom  of 
evil,  then,  regarded  in  its  individualitj,  and  conceived  as  the  op- 
posite (though  only  relatively)  of  the  kingdom  of  good,  is  called  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  devil  and  his  angels  (didPoXo^  Kci  dyyeXoi  axmv) 
(MattL  zxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii  9)  ;  also,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  {paaiXeta 
rov  oaravd)  (Matth.  xii  26.)  The  terms,  devil  (didPoXog)  and  Satan 
(oaravd^)  (  =  -jb^  =  icaTTJy(M>p  twv  ddeA^v,  accuser  of  the  brethren^ 
Bev.  xii  10),  are  used  only  in  the  singular  for  the  central  power  of 
evil,  who  is  conceived  as  carr}~ing  in  himself  potentially  the  power 
of  his  kingdom.  In  one  passage  (Matth.  xii  26),  it  is  true,  Satan 
seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  dcufji6viov ;  but  even  there,  it  is 
only  in  appearance.  The  subordinate  spirits,  corresponding  to  the 
angels  of  God,  are  called  6aifwviay  demons^  less  frequently,  dai^iovt^ , 
QSaHYl  viii  31 ;  Mark  v.  12 ;  Luke  viii  29) ;  frequently  un- 
clean spirits  (TTvev/xara  dicddafrra)  ;  and  (in  Ephes.  vi  12),  TrvevjiaTiici 
Tfjg  iTovTipiaCf  spiritual  {essences  of)  wickedness.  The  signification  of 
the  word  SaLfioyv  =  darifUMjv^  is,  among  ancient  writers,  more  comprehen- 
sive; it  denotes  *'pne  who  is  weU  informed,  knows  ;"*  and  because 
knowledge  manifests  itself  as  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  it  denotes 
spiritual  existences  in  general.  (The  character  of  the  knowledge 
is  more  accurately  specified  by  adjuncts,  as  dyaSodcUfiujv,  Kaxodatfiuw), 
In  the  same  way  as  good  is  viewed  in  its  different  modifications  in 
the  angels  of  light,  evil  is  individualized  in  the  angels  of  darkness  in 
its  modifications.  (On  the  classes  among  the  demons,  see  note  on 
Ephes.  vi.  12.)  The  germs  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  are 
found  in  the  very  earliest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we 
may  imagine  a  development  of  these  germs  in  the  popular  mind  by 
continued  enlightenment  through  the  spirit  of  truth,  without  call- 
ing to  our  aid  the  foreign  influence,  wWch  some  have  thought  to 
have  been  exercised  over  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.f 

*  More  probably  from  6cuo,  divide^  aUok — [K. 

f  This  Yiew,  which  has  become  so  carren^  is  inyolved  in  considerable  historical  diffi« 
eolties.  For  since  those  regions,  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  remoyed  the  Jews,  were  on* 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans,  by  whose  jpopolar  worship  snch  an  effect  cannot  be 
■apposed  to  have  been  wrought  upon  the  Jews,  since  they  had  no  doctrine  of  evil  spirits 
{MwUer's  ooDJecture  in  his  "  Rdigion  der  BabylonieTj"  S.  87,  ff,  that  there  was  some  bstrao- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  demons  in  the  Chaldean  esoteric  doctrines,  is  mere  hypothesis);  the 
question  arises— Whether  the  S}*stem  of  the  Zendavesta,  to  the  influence  of  which  it  is 
sacribed  that  the  Jews  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  demons  during  the  cap- 
tivity, oyer  was  preyalent  in  the  Chaldee  kingdom?  There  were  Magi  in  Babylon,  it 
is  true,  even  before  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Cyrus  (see  BeHhoidCs  third  Excursus  to  his 
oommentary  on  Daniel) ;  but  whether  these  Magi  were  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  and  ac- 
quainted with  Ahriman,  is  very  doubtfhl,  because  (see  Gtamiu^  second  appendix  to  his 
eommentaiy  on  Isaiah)  none  of  the  Chaldee  names  of  gods  haye  the  least  similarity  to  the 
^miian.    But  if  the  religion  of  the  Zendaresta  had  been  esoteric  only  in  the  Chaldee  em* 
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Bnt  then  if  we  stait  from  the  magnificent  conception  of  the  unity 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  question  occurs — ^What  peculiar 
form  of  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  darkness  do  the  Scriptures  de- 
note by  the  name  dcufiovi^Sfuvoi^  demoniacs  f  For  although  they  like- 
wise connect  moral  evil  in  mankind  with  the  influence  of  the 
devil.  (6.  g.y  John  says  of  Judas  Iscariot :  Satan  entered  iiito  him, 
chap,  xiii  27),  yet  the  representatives  of  evil  among  mankind  (false 
prophets  and  antichrists)  are  never  called  demoniacs.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  we  always  perceive  appearances  of 
sickness,  generally  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  nature,  and  a  derange- 
ment or  loss  of  personal  consciousness.  But  still  this  state  of  sick- 
ness does  not  appear  as  the  characteristic  of  demoniacs ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  maladies  may,  in  one  case  be  of  demoniacal 
origin,  in  another,  not ;  for  instance  one  who  is  dumb  inconsequence 
of  organic  defect,  perhaps  an  injury  to  the  tongue,  would  nevfer  be 
called  a  demoniac,  though  we  read  in  Luke. xl  14  of  a  demoniac  who 
"was  dumb.  Many  demoniacs  shew  themselves  to  be  maniacs  (e.  ff., 
the  Gadarene,  whose  history  we  are  discussing)  ;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  every  madman,  even  such  as  were  disordered 
by  organic  injuries  of  the  brain,  was  considered  by  the  Ocws  a  demo- 
niac.^ All  the  descriptions  of  demoniacs  indicate  a  strange  mix- 
ture  of  psychical  and  physical  phenomena.  In  the^r^  pkce,  the 
condition  of  the  demoniacs  appears  always  to  suppose  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moral  delinquency;  yet  so,  that  their  sin  mani- 
fests itself,  not  so  much  as  wickedness,  properly  speaking,  as  pre- 
dominant sensuality  (probably  lasciviousness  in  particular),  which 
was  indulged  in  opposition  to  their  better  self.    Thus  in  such 

pire,  then,  again,  it  is  not  easilj  conceivable  how  the  poor  Jewish  exiles  should  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  it,  and  that  so  &r  as  to  have  received  thence  new  doctrines  into 
the  circle  of  their  ideaa  The  whole  subject  needs,  as  before  observed,  a  more  thorough 
historical  investigation.  [The  Bible  doctrine  of  fallen  angels  is  the  reverse  of  the  dualistio 
doctrine  of  the  Zendavesta.]  But  thai  idea  is  not  less  to  be  rejected,  that  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  spirits  is  a  notion  belonging  to  the  infancy  of  mankind.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  demonology  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  proves  the 
contrary.  The  purer,  the  deeper,  and  the  truer  the  conception  of  the  divine,  as  the  good, 
the  more  thoroughly  does  man  know  evil  in  its  nature,  and  comprehend  it  in  its  develop- 
ment The  Scriptures  represent  the  false  prophets  and  false  Ghrists  as  its  most  per&cfc 
forms,  and  place  them  at  the  end  of  the  world's  course.  The  fact  that  our  roost  modem 
systematic  theology,  even  since  its  restoration  after  its  self-destruction,  has  been  still  so 
little  able  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (as  is  seen  in  Schleiermaeher's 
System^  for  instance),  proves,  that  the  Christian  consciousness  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  light  of  Christian  principle. 

*  JoHpima  {AnL  vii.  6,  3)  pronounces  the  demons  to  be  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  and, 
on  the  same  supposition,  Justin  Martyr  explains  the  nature  of  the  demoniacs.  (ApoL  L 
c.  16,  p.  14,  edit  Braun.)  This  view  must,  however,  be  regarded  merely  as  the  private 
opinion  of  a  few,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment  Joaephtu 
{AnL  viiu  2,  3)  narrates  the  cure  of  a  demoniac.  Fhilastratus  (iv.  20,  25)  records  of  Ap- 
pollonius  Tyaneus  also  that  he  exorcised  evil  spirits.  Compare  JBaur^s  ^'Leben  dea 
AppoOonius,"  S.  144. 
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persons,  the  noble,  deepHseated  germ  of  life  might  be  preserved, 
and  out  of  it  the  desire  for  deliverance  might  be  developed,  if 
the  consciousness  of  the  frightful  condition  of  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  bound  under  the  power  of  sin  was  awakened  within 
them.  Nextj  there  appears,  as  A  characteristic  of  demoniacs,  a 
weakening  of  the  bodily  oi^nization,  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, occasioned  by  the  sin  in  which  they  indulged  ;  and  from  the 
very  intimate  connexion  of  the  nervous  life  with  aU  mental  activity, 
the  enfeebling  of  the  former  must  very  easily  produce  derangement 
in  the  whole  internal  life.  This  derangement  appears  the  more  strik- 
ing in  such  unfortunate  beings,  the  more  excitable  their  conscience 
seems  to  have  been  ;  testifying  to  them  that  their  misery  was  the 
result  of  their  own  fault,  without  their  being  in  a  condition,  by  their 
own  power,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  sin  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  had  resigned 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who,  in  his  inmost  soul,  had 
resigned  himself  to  sin,  yet  rather  intellectual  than  sensual,  might 
be  a  novTi^y  vncked,  but  not  a  dcuiiovi^ofuvogj  demoniac.  For  in 
such  persons  thefe  is  still  a  certain  unity  of  nature,  which  may  in 
the  end  become  despair  (as  in  the  case  of  Judas),  but  not  madness, 
which  presupposes  a  violent  inward  conflict  between  the  better  self 
and  .the  power  of  darkness,  by  which  it  feels  itself  enthralled.  It 
coincides  with  our  view,/r6^,  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of  demo- 
niacs we  flnd  mention  made  of  physical  sufferings.  Convulsions, 
epilepsy,  raving,  and  lunacy  (according  to  Matth.  xvii,  14,  ff.),  are 
particularly  noticed — the  kind  of  maladies  which  agree  well  with 
our  hypothesis.  The  agreement  appears  to  be  less,  where  demoniacs 
are  called  dumb  or  deaf;  but  even  such  forms  of  physical  suffering 
may  be  easily  brought  to  harmonize  with  our  general  view,  if  only, 
as  just  observed,  we  do  not  conceive  of  organic  destruction  of  hear- 
ing and  speech  in  the  case  of  demoniacal  deafness  and  dumbness, 
but  rather  nervous  paralysis,  ascribed  by  the  troubled  conscience  of 
the  sufferers  to  the  influence  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which 
they  were  conscious  they  had  permitted  to  enter  their  souls.  Hence 
the  common  opinion,  which  pronounces  the  demoniacs  to  be  sick 
people,  is  partially  true  ;  but  only  partiaUy,  as  it  confines  itself  to 
the  outward  effects,  while  the  representation  of  Scripture  regards 
the  phenomena  in  their  moral  origin  [as  the  influence  of  fallen 
angels  on  the  nervous  system.]  Next,  it  is  equally  in  accordance 
with  our  view,  that  a  desire  for  deliverance,  a  hope  of  being  cured, 
is  expressed  by  all  the  demoniacs.  And  though  this  longing  is,  as 
it  were,  but  a  spark  of  hope  and  faith,  which  yet  glows  within ; 
still  even  this  implies  a  susceptibility  to  the  powers  of  the  higher 
life  which  the  Saviour  presented  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  demo- 
niacs do  not  appear  by  any  means  as  the  most  wicked,  but  only  as 
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yery  miBerable  men.  The  decidedly  wicked  man,  who  has  admitted 
the  hostile  influence,  undisturbed  and  unopposed,  into  the  inmost' 
recesses  of  his  heart,  cannot  be  healed.  Faith — susceptibility  to  a 
higher  principle  of  life — ^is  wanting  in  the  most  secret  depths  of  the 
souL  In  tlie  demoniacs,  the  contest  against  eyil  presents  apparently 
a  more  hideous  form  ;  but  that  there  still  remains  a  contest  against 
it,  speaks  for  the  existence  of  a  germ  of  noble  life  ;  so  that  in  the  case 
eyen  of  the  demoniacs, /at^A  is  the  necessary  condition  of  their  being 
healed.  But  agaiuj  our  yiew  is  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  demoniacs,  we  often  find  a 
Bubjectionof  the  nervous  system,  and  with  this,  of  the  yoluntary  bodily 
functions,  especially  language,  to  the  will  of  the  demons.  They 
speak  their  character,  or  rather  the  demon  speaks  through  them,  but 
always  so  that  there  reappears  at  moments  the  consciousness  of 
their  individuality.  This  state  is  quite  parallel  with  the  trance 
{iKOToaig),  or  being  in  the  spirit  (iv  TrvevfuiTi  elvai)^  and  speaking 
with  tongues  (yXtiaoaig  laXeiv)  ;  that  is,  the  efTect  produced  in  these 
latter  states  by  the  holy  element  of  the  spirit  (irvcv/xa),  or  light 
(0d)c) — see  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where  the  suppression  of  'the  consciousness 
(yovg)  by  the  overpowering  holy  force  manifestly  appears — ^is,  in  the 
former  case,  produced  by  the  unholy  element  of  darkness  (aK&rog). 
We  are  not,  therefore,  by  any  means,  to  conceive  of  the  state  <rf 
the  demoniac,  as  if  two  or  more  persons  were  contained  in  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  the  suffering  person  appears  with  his  own  human  con- 
sciousness suppressed,  and  a  controlling  foreign  influence  on  his  nerv- 
ous life  ;  but  as  there  are  alternating  seasons  in  which  the  hostile 
power  is  ascendant,  and  in  which  it  retreats,  so,  after  a  paroxysm, 
the  human  self  again  shews  itself  in  lucid  intervals,  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  wretchedness  of  such  a  bondage.  And,  lastttfy  we  discover 
also  in  the  demoniacs  an  enhanced  faculty  of  foreseeing,  a  kind  of 
somnambulic  clairvoyance^  by  which,  in  particular,  they  recognize  the 
important  relation  sustained  by  the  Saviour  to  the  entire  realm  of 
spirits.  This  very  circumstance  agrees  perfectly  with  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  nervous  affections  form  the  basis  of  such  states,  so  far  as 
they  are  corporeal ;  and  how  easily  unnaturally  increased  nervous 
action  is  united  with  the  gift  of  clairvoyance,  is  sufficiently  familiar 
from  the  history  of  animal  magnetism.  It  is  thus  that  the  contra  • 
dictory  language  of  the  demoniacs  is  to  be  explained  ;  at  one  time 
they  manifest  a  deep  insight  into  the  truth ;  at  another,  rude  popu- 
lar notions  are  mixed  up  in  their  words,  so  that  the  whole  of  their 
conversation  has  the  fearfully  vivid  character  of  the  erring  and  con- 
fused talk  of  madmen,  who  not  unfrequentlygive  utterance  to  strik- 
ing thoughts,  but  so  connect  them  with  other  elements,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  thought  is  only  a  more  melancholy  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  derangement  in  the  seat  of  life  whence  it  issued. 
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On  these  grounds,  we  have  still  to  explain  why  demomacs  aie  no 
longer  to  be  fonnd.^  Firsty  it  is  certainly  undeniable,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Qespel  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  mankind  eren 
in  this  respect,  and  that  thus  various  manifestations  of  evil  (particu- 
larlj  in  its  rude  forms)  have  been  mitigated.  It  is  a  mistake  when 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain,  on  the  authority  of  1  John 
iii  8,  that  the  devil  has  no  more  opportunity  to  exert  his  influence 
in  the  church  of  Christ  (least  of  all  can  the  passage  referred  to  sup- 
ply any  proof  of  that  opinion).  It  might  be  allowed  of  the  idealy 
invisible  church — as  the  community  of  believers ;  but  the  external 
church  evidently  forms  a  mixed  communion,  in  which  the  power  oi 
Christ's  redeeming  work  is,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  advancing  develop- 
ment, but  has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  sanctified  the  whole ;  for 
which  reason,  the  influences  emanating  firom  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness must  not  be  conceived  as  destroyed,  but  only  as  modified. 
Next,  the  fact  in  question  may  be  accounted  for  from  this,  that  the 
knowledge  of  evil  spirits  and  of  their  influence  is  not  now  so  preva- 
lent. In  many  maniacs  or  epileptic  persons  there  may  be  a  state 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  demoniacs,  (?),  only  the  sufferer  himself 
(as  medical  men  commonly  do)  looks  upon  his  state  in  a  different 
light.t  But  it  is  evident  that  the  circumstance  of  the  unhappy 
being's  knowing  or  not  knowing  of  his  state,  is  something  purely  ac- 
cidental   In  this  is  but  reflected  the  character  of  the  time,  just  as 

^  I  aasome  here,  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  thatsoch  is  the  fieust^  and  that  no 
demoniacs  are  now  to  be  met  with.  Bat  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  eminent  medical 
men  are  of  a  different  opinion — «.  ^,  Esquirol  in  Paris  (compare  the  "  Magagin  fur  ausUn- 
dische  Heilkunde«  von  Gerson  nnd  Julins."  Sept  1828,  S.  317).  Komer's  views  on  the 
subject  are  well  known.  The  missionary  Sherdua  gives  an  account  of  a  remaricable  de- 
moniac in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1817.  (In  Meyer's  *<  Blatter  fOr  hohere  Wahrheit,** 
B.  7,  S.  199,  ff.)  Were  the  aposUes  to  visit  our  madhouses,  it  is  questionable  how  thej 
would  designate  many  of  the  sufferers  in  them. 

f  On  the  same  grounds  it  is  accounted  for,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  demo- 
niacs in  the  Old  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  demoniacs  and  their  influence  hod  but  little 
currency  among  the  people  before  the  captivity;  even  if  therefore^  the  kingdom  of  dark* 
ness  did  produce  similar  manifestations  (as  at  the  present  day),  yet  they  were  not  recog' 
mixed  as  such.  After  the  captivity,  forms  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  New  Testament 
may  have  existed ;  but  the  prophetic  writings  of  that  period  contain  little  historical  mat- 
ter, and  hence  it  is  easily  explained  how  we  meet  with  no  references  to  the  subject  in 
them.  At  the  time  when  the  Apocryphal  books  were  written,  spiritual  life  in  general 
was  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  Israelltish  people;  and  for  that  very  reason  the  opposing 
principles  were  but  little  developed.  For  that  such  freqverU  manifestations  of  the  hideous 
power  of  darkness  appear  in  the  New  Testament  side  by  side  with  the  nobler  manifesta> 
tions  of  the  divine,  is^  doubtless,  to  be  accounted  for  ftom  the  excited  character  of  the 
whole  period,  which  caused  all  the  opposing  principles  to  come  out  more  distinctly.  But 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  Evangelist  John*s  silence  about  demoniacs^  that  cause 
is  to  be  sought  only  in  his  relation  to  the  synoptic  Evangelists ;  the  latter  had  narrated  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  cures  of  demoniacs;  and  for  that  reason  John  (to  whom,  in  gen- 
eral, the  actions  of  Jesus  serve  only  as  points  of  connexion  for  the  discourses  to  be  com- 
municated) passed  them  over  in  silence.  At  least  the  view  which  John  entertained  of 
the  devil  (acoording  to  viiL  44 ;  xiiL  37)  was  not»  in  any  respect^  different 
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the  name  is  which  the  madman  applies  to  his  demon.  At  most, 
therefore,  we  can  only  saj,  that  the  cases  have  hecome  much  more 
rare,  and  this  shews  how  the  restorative  power  of  the  Savionr  will, 
at  some  future  period,  harmonize  all  discords  in  the  life  of  man, 
both  of  his  body  and  of  his  soul.  [It  seems,  however,  more  probable 
that  that  fearful  letting  loose  of  demoniacal  agency  ran  parallel  with 
the  special  revelation  of  Deity  in  the  incarnation,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  only  then  permitted  by  heaven.] 

If,  after  these  remarks,  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Oadarenc 
demoniac  before  us,  which  has,  moreover,  special  difficulties,  we 
have  to  observe,  in  general,  that  Matthew  speaks  of  two  sufferers, 
while  the  other  two  Evangelists  know  of  only  ofie.  A  similar  case 
of  the  number  being  doubled  occurs  in  Matth.  xx.  30,  where  he 
speaks  of  two  blind  men,  though  Mark  (x.  46)  and  Luke  (xviii.  S5) 
make  mention  of  one  only.  This  difference  belongs  to  the  class 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  (§  8),  which  we  must  take  to  be  such 
as  they  manifestly  are — as  discrepancies — ^without  seeking  for  ex- 
planations ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  carried  on  the  conversation, 
and  is,  therefore,  alone  mentioned,  and  so  forth.  In  this  case  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  there  should  have  been  two  persons 
afflicted  in  this  manner.  Probably  Matthew  has  combined  this  oc- 
currence with  a  kindred  one,  which  might  happen  all  the  more 
easily,  as  he  uniformly  presents  the  frame-work  of  his  narrative  only 
in  general  outline.  Further^  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  place,  after  which  the  demoniac,  of 
whom  our  narrative  speaks,  was  called.  In  all  the  three  Gospels 
there  are  the  various  readings,  FepyeoTvwv,  raddp^vuv,  Te(MarpfQiv\ 
from  which  we  may  conclude',  that  they  did  not  originally  agree  in 
the  reading.  The  difference  of  the  reading  arose  from  the  effort  to 
establish  uniformity.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  possibility 
of  such  a  variation  in  the  name  of  the  place  results  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  locality  itself.  In  Decapolis  (see  note  on  MattL  iv. 
25),  where  according  to  Mark  v.  20,  the  occurrence  took  place,  lay 
the  well-known  town  of  Gkulara,  the  capital  of  Perea,  sixty  stadia 
distant  from  Tiberias,  and  renowned  for  its  warm  baths.  Farther 
to  the  north  lay  Gerasa,  a  place  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Perea ; 
at  some  distance  from  the  sea  indeed,  but  yet  so  that  the  territory 
of  the  town  extended  down  to  it ;  and  hence  the  "  countries" 
ix^^H^)  of  the  two  towns  might  easily  be  confounded.  (On.  the  two 
places,  see  Winer's  "  Reallexicon,"  s.  v.)  Origen  (0pp.  voL  iv.,  p. 
140)  does  indeed  report,  that  in  his  day  the  precipice  was  shewn 
down  which  the  swine  were  said  to  have  cast  themselves,  and  calls 
the  neighbouring  town  Gergesa.^    But  the  entire  account  speaks 

*  Origen  speaks  of  the  reading  Tepaanvuv  as  the  common  one  in  the  Codd.  of  his 
daj.    He  says^  that  the  reading  Tadaptfvov  is  ibond  in  onlj  a  few  oopies,  and  decides  ia 
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only  of  a  tradition,  and,  hence  the  existence  of  a  town  of  that  name 
is  rendered  doubtful,  since  there  are  no  other  reliable  traces  of  its 
existence  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  (On  the  ancient  Gergesa,  see  Deut. 
vii,  1 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  11  ;  Joseph,  Ant.  I.  6,  2.)  In  the  text  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  reading  TadaprfvCjv  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one.  In  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  reading  is  certainly  only 
taken  from  the  other  two  EvangeUsts.  But  whether  Tepyearjfvwv  or 
TepaarjfvCiv  is  preferable  in  Matthew,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
In  the  edition  of  Oriesbach-Schulzj  the  former  reading  is  adopted 
on  the  authority  of  the  Codd. ;  but  yet  it  may  be  questionable, 
whether  this  reading  was  not  introduced  into  the  Codd.  simply  on 
the  authority  of  OrigeUy  and  whether  the  original  reading  in  Mat- 
thew was  not  TepaoTfi/wv.  Fritzsche  is  also  against  TefryernivCxv^  but 
decides  in  favour  of  TadapffvCiv^  in  which  case  the  original  reading 
must  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  which  from  the 
many  variations  in  the  name,  is  improbable. 

Ver.  28. — The  description  of  the  demoniac,  in  the  present  nar- 
rative, shews  him  clearly  to  be  a  maniac.  The  madness  seized  the 
unhappy  man  convulsively  at  separate  moments  ;  then,  after  such 
paroxysms,  a  period  of  quiet  supervened.  Mark  depicts  the  poor 
man's  state  most  vividly  in  his  description  (v.  3-5.)  He  shewed 
tremendous  muscular  power,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  mania.  In  order 
to  restrain  him  they  had  chained  him  {Tridri  =  nepioiceXig,  fetter  for 
the  foot  J  is  a  species  of  the  general  term  aXvoig,  chain);  but  he 
broke  the  bonds,  and  would  not  even  endure  clothes  on  his  body. 
The  hostile  power,  to  which  he  had  allowed  an  entrance  into  his 
soul,  drove  him  to  solitary  places,  where  he  lived  in  the  tombs,  and 
his  appearance  teri^ified  the  passers-by.  We  are  to  imagine  the 
fivrjiiara,  tonibSy  to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  as  well  as 
hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  for  which  reason  Mark  (v.  5)  connects  iv  rolg 
HVTJfjLoai  Kai  iv  rdig  dpemv,  in  the  tomba  and  the  mountains.  But,  from 
time  to  time,  his  better  nature  awoke  within,  and  gave  vent  to  it- 
self in  a  doleful  cry  of  anguish,  and  in  self-inflicted  torments,  to 
which  the  consciousness  of  guilt  drove  him  (xpo^wv  iccu  KaroK&nrunf 
tavrhf  Tddoiq,  Mark  v.  5.)  The  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke  only, 
fiirnish  a  vivid  picture  of  Jesus'  meeting  with  this  unhappy  man, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Saviour  dealt  with  him.  Matthew  (ver. 
29)  begins  at  once  with  the  exclamation  :  rl  ^fuv  kclL  aoi^  What  hast 
(hou  to  do  tvith  us  f  which  renders  the  picture  of  the  action  obscure. 
According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  there  was  first  a  salutary  emotion 
which  at  the  sight  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  over  the  poor  man, 
who  had  felt  within  himself  the  fierce  raging  of  the  powers  of  evill 

fitvour  of  Fep/eenTv^,  on  the  grotiDd  of  the  traditional  report    The  passage  about  Oer> 
gesa  is  as  follows : — Tepyeca  df  $c  ol  Tepytmfvoi,  iroXig  dpxaloj  nept  rifv  vvv  KciXov/ievi/w 
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He  hastened  up  to  Jesus,  and  fell  at  his  feet — evidencing,  in  this 
act  of  homage,  the  obscure  confession,  that,  he  expected  help  from 
him.  We  should,  indeed,  utterly  disarrange  the  connexion  if  we 
were  to  take  the  words  "crying  with  a  loud  voice"  {xpa^  fieydXfn 
^<wg),  which  Mark  and  Luke  connect  with  the  npoaeKuvijae,  wor- 
ehijjped,  as  contemporaneous  with  it.  Then  the  worshipping  could 
only  be  an  action  proceeding  from  the  dominion  of  demoniacal 
power,  and  the  object  of  the  humble  petition  could  not  haye  been 
to  be  healed,  but  fjirj  fie  Pauavt<rgg,^  do  not  torment  me.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  that  case  the  demoniac  would  not  have  hastened 
to  meet  Jesus ;  but  would  have  fled  from  him.  And,  moreover,  this 
view  does  not  accord  with  Mark  v.  8 :  ^Aeye  yap  k,  t.  A.  (Luke  viii,  29 
has  naprJYYBiXe  yap  k.  t.  A.)  The  yap  is  evidently  intended  to  mark  the 
reason  of  the  exclamation  :  ri  ifiol  teal  aoi ;  and  the  aorist  is,  therefore, 
to  be  construed  as  a  pluperfect.    See  Winer's  Grammar,  §  41,  5. 

Ver.  29. — The  whole  then  is  conceivable  in  the  following  form  : 
With  a  presentiment  of  help,  the  unhappy  man,  when  he  came 
within  view  of  the  Saviour,  hastened  towards  him,  and  fell  at  his 
feet ;  Jesus  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  from  him,  and 
in  an  instant  his  condition  was  reversed.  A  violent  paroxysm  seized 
him,  and,  under  its  influence,  he  spake,  with  a  suppression  of  the 
human  consciousness,  in  the  character  of  the  demoniacal  power,  and 
cried,  "  What  have  I  to  do  vnth  thee  ?"  {rl  ifwl  teal  aof)^  although  he 
had  just  before  sought  the  Lord  with  purely  human  feelings.  (The 
common  term  for  the  command  to  the  demons  to  come  out,  is 
tniTip^v  =  ■)?},  in  which  the  idea  of  severe  reproof  is  implied.)  This 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  demoniac  in  connexion  with  the  fact, 
that  his  healing  was  not  contemporaneous  with  the  command  of 
Jesus  to  the  spirit,  is  a  very  important  circumstance  for  the  com- 
prehension of  this  narrative,  and  of  the  state  of  the  demoniacs  in 
general.  According  to  our  general  view  detailed  above,' it  is  most 
simple  to  conceive  of  the  matter  thus.  By  the  contraction  of  deep 
guilt,  and  long  continuance  in  the  practice  of  sin,  the  situation  of 
this  pitiable  being  had,  probably,  become  so  dangerous,  that  a  violent 
penetration  of  the  holy  power  of  Jesus  into  him  might,  indeed, 
have  availed  to  repulse  the  power  of  darkness,  but  would,  perhaps, 
have  destroyed  the  bodily  organization  of  the  demoniac.  Even 
Christ's  first  eflbrt,  expressed  in  the  words.  Come  out  of  the  man 
(e^eXOe  iic  Tov  dv6p(Mmw\  was  followed  by  a  violent  paroxysm  (al- 
though we  must  conceive  of  the  Saviour's  power  as  purposely  mod- 
erated), and,  under  its  influence,  the  unhappy  man  spoke  in  the 
character  of  the  dominant  power  of  darkness,  his  consciousness  being 

*  Similar  expressiozui  firom  demoniacs  occur  also  in  the  exorcising  of  a  devil  hj  Apdfr 
lonku  of  Tyaiia ;  but  Philoetraku  probably  bad  reference  m  them  to  the  nairatiTes  of  th« 
Now  Testament    See  Baw  tU  aup,  S.  145. 
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absorbed  in  it.  To  bring  bim  out,  again,  from  this  state,  and  re- 
cover him  to  a  conscionsness  of  himself,  Jesus,  diverting  him  from' 
the  inventions  of  his  fency,  inquired  his  name,  which  must  neces- 
sarily bring  him  to  reflection  on  himsell  In  the  words  of  the 
demoniac,  ri  ^v  (ifwi)  icdl  ooi,  What  have  we  (or  I)  to  do  toith 
iheef  (corresponds  to  sVj  ^*%  "9»  Joshua  xxii  24  ;  2  Sam.  xvi  10), 
which  are  here  intended  to  denote  the  consciousness  of  complete 
distinction  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  invocation  ^'  Son  of  God/' 
we  have  a  plain  instance  of  the  gift  of  clairvoyance  common  with 
persons  of  this  kind.  For  although  the  name  is  not  here  used  with 
any  definite  doctrinal  idea,  yet  it  denotes  a  holy  character,  in  whom 
the  better  self,  in  its  enlightened  seasons,  surmised  a  helper,  but  in 
whom  the  hostile  power,  when  it  gained  the  predominance,  saw  the 
judge.  Just  because  of  this  character  of  the  confession,  the  Saviour 
oRen  forbids  it — e.  g.,  Mark  i  34 ;  Luke  iv.  41,  ovk  i^  XaXHv  rd 
Satfjtivia,  Stl  ^deiaav  aiT6v.  (See  also  Acts  xvi  17.)  Believing  con- 
fidence alone,  and  not  knowledge  associated  with  terror,  makes  the 
confession  of  his  name  desirable.  That  it  was  not  forbidden  in  this 
case,  was  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  had  to 
be  treated  with  great  care.  According  to  two  of  the  Evangelists,  this 
confession  was  immediately  followed  by  the  petition, "  do  not  torment 
me.''  If  we  were  to  regard  the  man  as  the  subject  speaking,  fear  of 
suffering,  which  he  imagines  coming  upon  him  from  Jesus,  would  not 
agree  with  his  previous  approach  to  our  Lord ;  from  which  it  must 
be  supposed  that  he  expected  good  from  him.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  it  is  the  demon  speaking  through  the  man,  the  singular  does  not 
agree  with  the  subsequent  statement,  that  many  evil  spirits  have 
possession  of  him.  But  that  the  latter  view  is  the  piore  correct,  is 
shewn  by  npb  naipov,  before  the  time^  Matth.  viu.  29.  For  this  sug* 
gests  the  idea,  that  a  period  of  the  victory  of  light  is  at  hand,  in 
which  all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  shall  be 
consigned  to  the  abyss  {ifivacoq)  (See  note  on  Luke  x.  18.)  But 
this  idea,  correct  in  itself,  bears,  in  its  connexion,  as  uttered  by  the 
demoniac,  the  character  of  insanity.  First,  confounding  himself 
with  the  hostile  power  that  ruled  in  him,  he  utters  in  behalf  of  it  a 
prayer  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  the  inmost  longing  of  his 
real  self ;  then  again,  in  the  conversation  carried  on,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  character  of  the  powers  of  evil,  there  is  blended  much 
derived  from  the  habits  of  the  sufferer  as  a  man,  particularly  the 
phrase,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  God''  (6p/c/f(u  oe  rhf  Qe6v)  (Mark  v.  7)„ 
which,  of  course,  suits  only  his  character  as  a  man.  But  this  very 
confusion  in  the  talk  of  the  demoniac  evinces  the  truth  of  the  nar-- 
rative  ;  just  as  evil  is  in  itself  contradictory,  so  the  discourse  oi  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  evil  likewise  appears  self-contradictory. 
As  was  hinted  above,  the  Saviour  would  not  dispel  the  power  of 
Vol.  I.— 24 
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darkness  snddenly,  because  the  conflict  of  warring  powers  in  his  de- 
'pressed  organism,  instead  of  healing,  would  have  annihilated  him : 
hence  he  wisely  prepares  the  way  for  a  complete  cure.  After  the 
first  paroxysm,  therefore,  Jesus  asks,  as  was  observed  (accordipg  to 
Mark  v.  9  ;  Luke  viiL  30),  in  order  to  xecover  him  to  a  consciousness 
of  his  individuality,  Tl  aoi  Ivofia  ?  What  is  thy  name  t  But  the  iq- 
sane  man,  persisting  in  his  confusion  of  himself  with  the  power 
which  ruled  over  him,  cries  out,  L^on  {Axy&ini)  ;  and  the  Evangel- 
ists add,  that  this  name  was  suggested  by  the  impression,  that  more 
than  one  evil  power  was  exerting  its  influence  over  him.  In  this 
trait,  error  and  truth  are  combined  with  fearful  vividness,  just  as 
they  were  interwoven  in  the  unhappy  man's  mind.  The  impression 
was  true,  that  not  merely  one  part  of  his  being  was  given  over  to  .the 
influence  of  the  demoniacal  world,  but  that  his  whole  inner  man  was 
laid  open  to  them  (see  Mark  xvi.  9,  where  it  is  said  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, that  she  had  seven  devils — t.  e.,  was  become  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  sin  in  all  the  departments  of  her  being).  But  this  correct 
idea  the  sufferer  expresses  in  the  foi-m  of  calling  himself  Legion  ; 
Mark  (v.  9)  adds, "  for  we  are  many" — ^very  expressively  choosing  the 
first  person.  This  name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  immediate 
experience  of  his  senses.  The  view — which  he  might  at  some  time 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  of  a  compact  Boman  legion— 
that  terrible  instrument  of  the  Boman  dominion  over  the  world,  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  Jew  especially  trembled — gives  him  the  idea, 
that  a  compact  host  of  Satanic  powers  was  come  down  upon  him. 
In  his  present  state  of  mental  aberration,  he  confounds  himself 
with  this  host,  conceives  of  it  as  a  unity  divided  into  many,  and  gives 
himself  the  name  Legion.^  The  utterance  of  this  name  is  then 
followed  (Mark  v.  10 ;  Luke  viii  81)  by  the  repeated  (see  Matth. 
viii.  29)  petition,  in  which  the  afflicted  man  again  speaks  in  the 
character  of  the  power  4;hat  controlled  him,  not  to  deprive  the  devils 
of  their  power,  and  send  them  to  the  abyss  (dfivaao^.  (This  term 
is  used  also  in  Bom.  x.  7,  and  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse,  ix.  1, 
2,  11 ;  xi.  7  ;  xvii.  8  ;  xx*  1,  3.  It  is  used  like  Tartarus  (rdfrrofxig) 
[2  Peter  ii.  4],  and  Gehenna  (yiewa)^  and  corresponds  to  the  lie- 
brew  B^np,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  dwelling-place  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  Old  Testament  i*twf  com- 
prehends, in  its  more  general  signification,  what  we  find  distinguished 
in  the  New.  The  f^  or  the  ^Xoktj  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
assembling  place  of  the  dead,  must  be  conceived  as  strictly  separate 

*  A  similar  instance  of  diversity  regarded  Hm  a  divided  unity,  may  be  found  in  the 
Babbinical  language,  in  which  ^*i^l!^  denotes  '*  the  commander  of  a  legion."  (See  Bub^ 
iffrf,  Leat,  Talmud^  p.  1123.)  We  might  imagine  that  the  poor  man  had  an  indistinct  idea 
of  being  possessed  by  an  archfiend  {&px<^v  ruv  Satfwvtjv)^  so  thaX  paierUiaf  the  power  alN 
of  the  angels  subject  to  him,  was  exercised  upon  him. 
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from  the  dpvacog.  See  note  on  Luke  xvL  28.)  But  again,  popular 
notions  are  mingled  in  this  petition,  as  the  additional  clause  in  Mark 
l$b>  T^  X'ipa^y  outoflht  regiany  shews.  These  words  are,  doubtless, 
connected  with  the  popular  Jewish  opinion,  that  certain  spheres  of 
operation  were  assigned  to  the  bad  angels,  as  well  as  to  the  good.  The 
demon  desires  not  to  be  removed  out  of  his.  If  a  removal  out  of  one 
region  into  another  was  r^arded  as  impossible,  their  being  driven 
out  of.  the  region  assigned  would  be  precisely  equivalent  to  their 
being  sent  down  into  the  abyss. 

Yer.  30-32.^  Thus  far  the  evangelical  narrative  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  this  occurrence,  which,  up  to  this  point,  appears 
closely  allied  to  all  other  narratives  of  this  sort.  But  now  a  circum- 
stance is  subjoined,  which  is  the  more  difficult,  because  the  New 
JTestament  supplies  nothing  analogous  to  it ;  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  a  tempting  subject  for  the  mythical  interpretation.^  But  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  independently  of  the  general  reasons  against  that 
interpretation,  it  is  opposed,  in  this  case,  by  the  exact  accordance 
of  all  the  three  narratives,  which  is  rarely  found  4n  mythical  subjects. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  great  herd  of  swine  (Mark  v.  13,  states  the 
number  as  2000)  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  demoniac,t  who, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  the  hostile  power,  begged  that  the 
demons  might  be  allowed  to  enter  the  animals.  Jesus  permits  it, 
the  demons  enter  the  swine,  and  they  precipitate  themselves  from 
the  cliff  (K^T^vdg)  into  the  lake.  The  fact  of  the  devils'  passing 
into  brute  creatures,  is  here  quite  as  difficult  as  the  subsequent  cir** 
cumstances.^  For  although  an  influence  of  what  is  spiritual  over 
what  is  physical,  both  on  the  part  of  righteousness  and  of  sin,  is  re- 
cognized throughout  the  Scriptures  (see  Gen.  iii  17,  ff  compared 
with  Rom.  viii.  18,  ff.),  yet  the  entering  into  the  swine  is  for  this 
reason  specially  difficult,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  entering  into 
man,  in  a  way  which  too  much  identifies  the  animal  with  the  human 
elements.     [Yet  we  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  demons  is 

«  Ab  in  the  New  Tefltament  the  swine  of  the  GadArenes,  so  in  the  Old,  Balaam^s  am 
(NmuK  zziL  38,  ff)  forms  an  offence  and  a  Btambling^-block.  In  both  eyents  Bpiritoal 
effects  are  seen  in  connexion  with  the  bmte  creation. 

f  The  Evangelists  seem  not  to  agree  exactly  hsre,  since  Matthew  says,  the  herd  was 
at  a  distance  from  them ;  but  the  other  two^  that  they  were  there.  The  idea  of  at  a  dis- 
tance must  be  taken  relatively ;  the  herd  was  on  the  iome  plain,  which  extended  down  to 
the  lake  (iKtiX  but  at  a  considerable  distance  (juucpdv)  from  the  scene  of  the  dialogae. 

X  I>r.  Strauss  here,  as  everywhere,  settles  the  matter  at  once,  and  cries  Myths,  no- 
thing but  myths  I  He  smiles  when  he  sees  any  one  taking  pains  to  solve  the  difficulties 
whidi  the  case  presents.  And  yet  this  great  master  of  negation,  in  his  review  of  Kemer's 
work  on  similar  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
unable  to  devise  any  solution  of  them  at  all  plausible.  What  presumption  to  deny  that 
similar  phenomena  may  have  existed  in  the  apostolic  times^  which  his  wisdom  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  1  for  he  has  no  other  reason  whatever  for  his  assertion,  that  these 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament  are  myths,  than  their  extraordinary  character.  (See 
*< Jahrb&cher  Pta  wissensohaftUche  Kritik."    1836,  Dea    &  111,  ff) 
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on  the  nerrotis,  t.  e.,  the  animal  sjstem.    That  the  nervous  life  of 
brutes  is  as  excitable  as  that  of  men,  none  will  question.]    Besides, 
it  seems  unaccountable  why  the  Saviour  should  yield  to  a  passing 
whim  of  the  sufferer,  as  one  might  be  inclined  to  regard  his  request, 
to  which  the  Evangelists  ascribe  such  real  consequences ;  first,  the 
entering  into  the  animals,  then,  their  destruction.    To  suppose  this 
destruction  occasioned  by  a  violent  assault  of  the  unhappy  man,  is 
as  contradictory  to  the  narrative,  as  to  view  it  as  accidentally  coin- 
ciding with  his  prayer.    But  if  we  assume  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
narrators,  the  destruction  of  the  animals  was  occasioned  by  the 
spirits,  we  do  not  see  what  reason  can  be  conceived  why  the  demons 
should  have  entered  the  swine  in  order  themselves  immediately  to 
destroy  these  subjects  of  their  power.     [They  did  not  enter  the 
Bwine  with  the  design  of  destroying,  but  of  vexing  them.    But  the» 
shock  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  animals  was  too  violent  to  be 
resisted.    They  became  frantic  and  furious,  and  plunged  into  the 
sea.    Somewhat  otherwise  .  Olshausen.]    On  this  obscure  passage  I 
beg  leave  only  to  offer  a  few  hints  and  conjectures,  which  may  lead 
to  fitrther  inquiry.    The  expression,  elaipx^odcu  elg  rov^x^^P^^^  must, 
in  any  case,  be  regarded  as  implying  an  inflv^nce  on  llie  animals ; 
but  this  must  have  been  immediately  intended  for  their  destruction, 
and  that  on  account  of  their  possessors.    On  the  part  of  evil,  the 
intention  of  their  destruction  might  then  have  been  to  limit  the 
Saviour's  power  in  its  beneficent  infiuence,  as  the  effect  of  it  actually 
was  (Matthu  viii  84)  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
our  Lord.    On  the  part  of  Christ,  the  permission  might  have  been 
intended,  in  respect  to  the  sufferer,  to  lighten,  by  yielding  to  him, 
his  subsequent  paroxysm  and  render  possible  his  cure  ;  in  respect 
to  the  owners  of  the  animals,  to  prove  them  by  this  worldly  loss,  and 
lead  them  to  a  decision  for  or  against  Grod  and  his  cause  ;  or,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  animals  belonged  to  Jews  (which  would  not  be  im- 
possible, since  Jews  and  heathen  were  often  mingled  in  the  border 
provinces),  it  must  have  been  a  warning  visitation,  because  a  culpa- 
ble love  of  gain  led  them  to  keep  animals,  which  by  the  law  were 
unclean.    This  interpretation,  at  least,  keeps  in  view  Xhe  moral  as- 
pect of  the  transaction,  and  thus  sets  aside  the  question  how  Christ 
could  be  so  unjust  as  to  destroy  2000  swine :  a  question  exactly 
parallel  with  the  inquiry  how  God  can  be  so  unjust  as  to  allow  in 
any  case  the  existence  of  a  murrain.    The  simple  answer  to  the 
question  is,  that  where  cattle  die,  men  are  to  be  quickened,  in  order 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  all  that  he  does  is  right. 

Yer.  38,  34. — Matthew  follows  up  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  herd  with  that  of  the  flight  of  the  herdsmen,  and  the,  crowds 
of  inhabitants  coming  out  of  the  city.  Of  the  state  of  the  patient  he 
gives  no  further  account.    But  Mark  and  Luke  describe  him  most 
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▼ividly  in  his  totallj  altered  condition  after  his  complete  recovery, 
which  was  doubtless  preceded  by  another  violent  paroxysm.  He  sat 
quietly  and  clothed  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  an  object  of  surprise  and  ad* 
miration  to  the  inhabitants.  They  acknowledged,  that  nothing  but 
supernatural  holy  power  could  have  accomplished  the  cure  of  one  so 
shattered.  Matthew,  in  common  with  the  other  two  Evangelists, 
records,  that  the  inhabitants  besought  Jesus  to  leave  that  region.^ 
This  might  have  been  an  expression  of  the  fear  of  Qod,  (as  in  Luke 
Y.  8) ;  but  as  the  Saviour  immediately  leaves  them,  anxiety  lest 
they  should  suffer  further  loss  of  property  from  the  Deliverer  of 
souls,  may  have  mingled  in  this  request — a  meanness  of  disposition 
which  must  have  taken  from  our  Lord  all  hope  of  sowing  with  profit 
the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  a  soil  so  overgrown  with  thorns  and  this- 
tles. Mark  (v.  18-20),  and  Luke  (viii.  38,  39),  give  some  particu* 
lars  of  the  man's  future  course,  which  are  unnoticed  by  Matthew.  Ho 
desired  to  accompany  the  Saviour ;  but  the  latter  discouraged  him, 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  friends,  cAar^tn^  him  to  tell  what  Gbd 
had  done  for  him.  The  reason  of  this  charge  (see  note  on  Matth. 
viii.  4)  must  be  sought  in  the  man  himadf  who  was  healed.  The 
deeper  the  malady  had  been  rooted  in  him,  the  more  advantageous 
it  would  be  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  life,  since 
being  much  occupied  with  himself  might  have  drawn  him  back  to 
his  old  sins.  Moreover,  such  employments  would  form  a  salutary 
check  on  his  undue  partiality  for  solitude,  which  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, closely  connected  with  the  vices  that  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  such  a  surrender  to  the  evil  powers.  And,  lastly,  the  telling  of 
his  being  healed  by  the  Messiah  of  Nazareth,  naturally  confirmed 
his  faith  in  his  deliverer. 


§  11.  Cube  of  a  Pabalttio. 

(Katth.  ix.  1-8;  MarkT.  21;  u.  1-12;  Luke  y.  lT-26.) 

Matthew  proceeds  in  his  delineation  of  Jesus  as  a  worker  of 
miracles,  without  reflections  and  eulogies,  merely  by  the  simple 
narration  of  mighty  acts  that  fill  the  soul  with  holy  astonishment. 
His  call  by  our  Lord  (ver.  9,  ff.)  does,  indeed,  seem  interposed  as 
something  foreign  to  the  subject ;  but  it  is  manifestly  narrated  not 
on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  stands  connected  with 
it  (ver.  11-13).  The  Evangelist  means  to  exhibit  the  contradiction 
which  existed  between  the  judgment  of  the  Pharisees,  uttered  at  the 
feast  in  Matthew's  house,  and  that  of  the  people,  as  to  the  person 

*  The  phraee  i^epxeaBai  tlq  awuvrtfotv  rivi,  U  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  Kew 
Testament,  except  in  Matth.  vUL  34.  In  the  Old  Teatament  the  LZX.  uae  It  aovoral 
timea— «.  g^  Gen.  xIt.  IT ;  Dent  L  44 
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of  Christy  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  how  oor  Lord  MBlIed  his 
high  calling  in  such  miraculous  cures.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  yerses  14-17  have  a  less  direct  reference  to  the  context  of  the 
ninth  chapter.  Thej  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  preyioos 
narrative  of  the  feast,  and  to  serve  merely  to  complete  the  narrative 
of  a  day  so  important  to  Matthew. 

If,  too,  we  compare  the  place  of  the  first  event  of  this  chapter  in 
Hatthew,  with  that  which  it  occupies  in  Mark  and  Luke,  we  again 
meet  with  a  remarkable  variation.  According  to  Matth.  ix.  1 
2,  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  demoniac,  as  having  taken  place  directly  after  arriving 
at  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Mark  and  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
assign  this  event  to  an  earlier  period.  The  former  connects  it  with 
the  history  of  the  cure  of  the  leper  (Mark  i  40,  fp.)  Luke  does, 
indeed,  likewise  connect  it  with  this  event  (ver.  17) ;  but  with  the 
loose  expression :  ^yevrro  iv  fti^  r&u  ^jfiepCjv,  it  came  to  pass  an  one  cf 
the  days.  The  account  of  Ids  call,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  which,  in  Matthew,  follow  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  are, 
indeed,  placed  in  the  same  sequence  in  Mark  and  Luke ;  but  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  which  comes  next 
in  Matthew  (ix.  18,  fil),  is  recorded  by  Mark  (v.  22,  ft),  and  Luke 
(viii.  41,  ff.),  much  later.  The  di£Sculties  arising  hence  in  a  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Gospels  appear 
to  us  insuperable. 

Matth.  ix.  1. — Mark  does  indeed  also  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  Jesus  returned  to  the  west  coast  of  the  lake  after  the  cure  of 
the  demoniac  ;  but  bis  narrative  becomes  indefinite  in  the  words  : 
''  And  he  was  by  the  sea-side,''  and  he  then  introduces  the  narrative 
of  Jairus'  daughter  with  the  phrase  :  '^  And  lo."  Matthew  makes 
him  go  immediately  to  Capernaum  (Uia  ndXi^)^  which  Mark  (il  1) 
also  mentions  as  the  place  where  the  paralytic  was.  Mark  and  Luke 
carefully  describe  the  scene  in  the  house  where  Jesus  was.  People 
filled  the  porch  of  the  house  {rd  npbg  rrjv  &vpav  soil,  fiiptf  =  vestibth 
lnm)y  so  that  the  entrance  was  closed  up.  Among  those  present, 
Luke  enumerates  learned  Jews  {vofiodiddaKaXoi^  teachers  of  the  law 
s=z  ypafifiaTd^y  scribeSy  e'»n>?'o),  some  of  whom  were  even  firom  Judea 
and  Jerusalem ;  but  that  they  were  come  to  Capernaum  purposely  on 
account  of  Jesus,  is  a  gratuitous  conjecture.  Our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  being  employed  partly  in  teaching  {IXdXet  airrolg  rbv  X6yw 
scU.  msfH  Tfjg  (kunXela^,  Mark  ii.  2),  and  partly  in  healing. 

The  words  in  Luke  v.  17  {dvvofu^  icvpiov  fpf  d^  rh  laaOai  avrovf), 
lit.  there  was  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  heed  them,  are  veiy  obscure. 
There  is  no  previous  substantive  to  which  the  word  abrw^,  them^ 
refers  ;  we  might  take  it  as  an  indication  that  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  event,  had  incorporated  a  document  with  his  gospel,  without 
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taking  care  to  alter  what  in  it  had  reference  to  some  antecedent. 
Bat  the  words  Svva^  isvplav  fpf,  there  was  (he  power  of  the  Lord, 
are  still  more  difficult.  To  refer  uvpioq,  Lordy  to  God,  so  that  we 
should  have  to  supply,  '^  with  Jesus"  (fiera  ^Iqaov)^  in  the  sense  of 
the  power  of  God  being  with  him,  so  that  he  cot^c2  heal,  makes  too 
harsh  an  ellipsis.  But  as  referred  to  Christ,  the  thought  can  be  no 
other  than  this,  that  the  power  of  healing  that  dwelt  in  him  mani^ 
fested  iiadf;  so  that  ^  tra«,  would  hare  to  be  interpreted  with  a 
pregnant  meaning,  perhaps  with  ipYa^ofdvrj^  working ^  supplied. 

Yer.  2. — On  this  occasion,  among  other  sick  people,  they  brought 
a  paralytic  (see  note  on  Matth.  yiii  6)  to  Christ,  who  could  not,  how* 
ever,  as  he  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  be  brought  to  him  in  the  usual  way, 
because  of  the  crowd.  Mark  and  Luke  relate  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  those  who  carried  the  sick  man  made  their  way  to  Jesus. 
The  whole  description  can  be  understood  only  from  the  oriental  con- 
struction of  houses,  in  consequence  of  which  the  flat  roof  might  be 
reached  either  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  or  from  a  neighbouring 
house.  Still  the  breaking  up  of  the  top-floor,  which  was  generally 
laid  with  tiles  (6id  r&v  icepdfMv,  in  Luke),  appears  somewhat  strange  ; 
but  perhaps  the  description  is  to  be  understood  of  their  somewhat 
enlarging  the  entrance  into  the  house  from  above.  ('ArrcKrreya^ci), 
unroofing,  Mark  ii  4,  is  a  strong  term  to  express  the  undertaking 
of  the  people,  so  strong  in  &ith.  XoXcm  =  ;^aA^G),  used  by  Mark, 
is  several  times  found  in  Luke  also,  v.  4,  5  ;  Acts  ix.  25 ;  xxvii  17. 
KpdfifktTog  =  grabatuSy  corresponds  to  n^tvldiov  in  Luke.)  In  this 
proceeding,  though  extraordinary,  and  in  some  measure  even  annoy- 
ing, the  compassionate  Saviour  saw  only  the  faith  of  the  parties, 
concerned.  (The  faith  of  the  sick  man  is  viewed  as  one  with  that 
of  the  friends  who  assisted  him ;  he  doubtless  encourged  them,  and 
imparted  to  them  his  own  lively  emotions.)  In  this  case,  again  (see 
note  on  Matth.  viiL  1),  definite  doctrinal  ideas  do  not  form  the  sub- 
stance of  this  faith,  which  consists  rather  in  the  inward  need  of  help^ 
that  feels  itself  powerfully  attracted  to  that  quarter  whence  it  ex- 
pects help.  That  this  sense  of  need  was,  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
cures  only  external,  is  seen  from  the  narratives  such  as  that  in  Luke 
xvii  12,  ff ,  of  the  ten  lepers.  Usually,  however,  the  external  need 
was  associated  with  the  internal^  and,  in  every  instance,  the  latter 
was  intended  to  be  aroused  by  the  former ;  and  where  that  did  not 
happen,  reproof  was  administered.  The  words  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  the  sick  man  by  our  Lord :  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
shew  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  want  of  inward  susceptibility. 
Perhaps  this  address  was  occasioned  by  penitential  expressions  on 
the  part  of  the  paralytic,  which  the  words  (in  Matthew)  Odpoei 
reKvov,  son,  be  of  good  cheer,  might  suggest.  His  peculiar  sin  might 
have  brought  on  the  illness  under  which  he  was  suffering,  and  thus 
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have  excited  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness.  But  even  if  that  waier  not 
the  case,  still  Christ  might  have  felt  himself  called  to  pass  at  once 
firom  the  outward  phenomenon  to  its  moral  source,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  inward  cure  by  the  outward  one.  The  connexion  of 
sin  and  disease,  or  suffering  of  any  kind,  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
Jews,  like  the  unspiritual  man  in  general  (see  John  ix.  2,  84),  erred 
only  in  this,  that,  firom  a  case  of  affliction,  they  felt  themselves  war- 
ranted to  criminate  the  patient  personally j  which  necessarily  gave 
rise  to  false  and  unrighteous  judgments.  The  just  iconclusion  is  to 
regard  the  suffering  of  the  individual  as  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
whole  race,  and  consequently  of  himself ;  that  produces  humility 
and  meekness.  (See  note  on  Luke  xiii.  4.)  But  in  whatever  light 
we  view  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  Jesus  announces  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  root  of  the  new  life 
that  was  to  be  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  penitent,  which,  however, 
could  only  gradually  (as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  apostles)  trans- 
form the  whole  inner  man  ;  so  that  d^t^nnat  (the  Doric  form)  is  to 
be  taken  not  as  a  wish,  but  as  creative  and  effective  :  '^  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  ;  I  forgive  them  thee  even  now/'  But  in  those  words, 
the  Saviour  had  regard  not  only  to  the  good  of  the  sufferer,  but  also 
to  the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  Pharisees, 
as  the  sequel  of  the  conversation  shews. 

Ver.  3. — ^The  Pharisees  had  a  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  ;  they  recognized  in  it  a  prerogative  of  God ; — 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  be  not  merely  a  kind  wish  or  an 
empty  declaration,  but  a  living  effect^  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  a  divine  power  of  Ufe,  which  is  capable 
of  overcoming  the  sinful  power,  and  of  translating  into  the  element 
of  the  spirit.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  church  forgives  sins  (John  xx. 
23),  Gk)d  is  in  it,  and  the  persons  who  pronounce  the  forgiveness  are 
only  the  organs  of  the  forgiving  power  of  God.  But  as  Jesus  here 
forgives  sin,  not  in  the  name  of  another,  but  in  his  own,  and  in  full 
inward  power,  their  accusation  would  have  been  true,  if,  as  they 
imagined,  Jesus  were  a  mere  man.  They  regarded  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  a  sacred  act  of  Gk)d,  which  no  one  could  perform  without 
robbing  God  of  his  honour ;  and  in  that  they  were  perfectly  right. 
(The  profound  sense  which  the  Scriptures  attach  to  pXaofprffiki, 
pXcujipTifua,  id  unknown  to  the  pro&ne  writers  of  antiquity  ;  it  there 
denotes  primarily  only  "  to  speak  injuriously  of  any  one,"  then  "to 
utter  something  of  evil  omen,"  the  opposite  of  ev^j/jtietv.  It  is 
monotheism  only  that  leads  to  the  notion  of  blasphemy  [correspond- 
ing to  the  phrase  njn^  &|p  ags  in  the  Old  Testament],  which  denotes 
not  only  cursing  and  blaspheming  God,  but  also,  in  particular,  the 
assumption  of  the  honour  of  the  Creator  on  the  part  of  the  crea- 
ture, John  X.  88.)    But  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  only-begotten  Son 
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of  the  Father,  he  exercised  even  this  prerogative  ;  and  blessed  was 
the  man  who  believed  in  him,  for  he  experienced  the  saving  power 
of  the  Lord  in  his  heart.  But  we  must  allow,  that  thoughts  like 
those  of  the  Pharisees  might  have  occurred  to  a  mind,  not  indeed 
decidedly  irreligious,  but  more  prone  to  speculation ;  for  faith  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  something  very  great.  Such  genuine 
doubt,  or,  rather,  such  an  uncertainty,  would  have  exhibited  itself 
very  differently  from  what  it  did  in  the  Pharisees^;  in  them  the 
Saviour  sharply  reproves  such  thoughts,  as  sinful  The  reason  was 
probably  the  following : — The  conspicuous  majesty  of  Jesus,  which 
was  reflected  purely  in  childlike  minds,  reached  their  hearts  also ; 
bnt  they  opposed  themselves  to  these  sacred  impressions,  from  the 
feeling  that,  if  they  gave  entrance  to  them,  they  must  renounce  al- 
together their  principles  and  their  practices.  Standing  thus  in  inward 
opposition  to  God,  they  were  glad  to  make  use  of  circumstances^ 
which  might  be  perplexing  even  to  sincere  minds,  as  a  welcome 
means  of  enabling  them  to  justify  their  conduct  in  their  own  eyes. 
(Elnelv  iv  fovry,  iv  xapdlg,  =  Suhii  njfti}.  Luke  uses  diaXoylieoBcu,  by 
which  the  activity  of  the  k6yog  =  vov^  is  expressed.  But  the 
dtaXoytqioly  according  to  the  invariable  use  in  Scripture,  are  referred 
to  the  icapdla,  A.    See  note  on  Luke  ii.  35.) 

Ver.  4,  5. — Jesus,  penetrating  their  thoughts  (Mark  ii.  8  rightly 
assigns  the  spirit  as  the  principle  of  knowledge  in  him),  reproves 
their  sin,  but  does  not  deal  with  them  as  incorrigible  persons. 
Knowing  the  impurity  of  their  hearts,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing^ 
our  Lord  endeavours,  by  an  external  fact,  to  aid  in  overcoming  these 
difficulties.  Accordingly,  the  miracle  (see  note  on  Matth.  viiL  1) 
appears  here  in  its  proper  intention  of  deepening  the  impression  on 
the  heart,  presupposed  by  it,  in  order  to  bring  to  tHe  conviction  that 
the  worker  of  miracles  does  not  teach  what  is  true  in  his  own  name^ 
but  the  truth  by  commission  from  above.  ('Ev^/^eZo^,  Matth.  i 
20 ;  AcU  X.  19,  and  hOvnTfau^,  Matth.  xii.  25 ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  are 
nearly  related  to  dioTuoyU^eoBai  and  dmAoyto^,  like  Ov^iS^  to  xagdia 
But  the  former  terms  have  generally  a  bad  meaning  associated  with 
them.  Wo  might  denominate  6vit6^  the  disturbed  nofidla^  and  the 
ipdviA^j<nig  the  impure  actions  thence  proceeding.  The  question  of 
our  Lord,  rl  iariv  evtcondrepoVj  which  is  easier  J  is  accommodated  to 
the  external  mode  of  conception,  which  the  miracle  was  intended  to 
assbt  According  to  it,  what  is  external  is  called  greater,  more 
difficult,  than  what  is  internal — that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  the 
spiritual  eye,  indeed,  takes  the  opposite  view  of  them.) 

Ver.  6,  7. — ^As  Son  of  Man,  Jesus  expressly  claims  the  authority 
to  forgive  sins,  which  involves  the  declaration  of  his  higher  na- 
ture. In  the  expression  :  Son  of  man  on  earth,  there  is  the  implied 
contrast  with  Qod  in  heaven ;  so  that  the  Messiah  appears  as  the 
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representative  of  (}od  upon  earth.  The  idea  of  the  Jews,  that  tlie 
forgiveness  of  sins  would  be  among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah 
{Schottgenj ''  Jesus  der  wahre  Messias/'  Leipzig,  1744,  S.  807.  Ber- 
tholcU  Christol.  Jud.j  p.  159,  seqq.),  evidently  expressed  the  recogni* 
tion  of  his  higher  nature  ;  hence  Jesus  desires  to  rouse  to  a  convic- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man.  (Fritzsche  removes  the 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  clause,  r&rt  Xeyu  r^  napaXv^ 
'^iiu^  [Matth.  ix.  6],  by  the  ingenious  conjecture  rdde ;  but,  as  the 
Codd.  exhibit  no  various  reading,  he  has  properly  refrained  from  in- 
troducing it  into  the  text.  According  to  the  common  reading,  wa 
must  take  the  words  as  parenthetical,  and  interposed  by  the  Evan- 
gelist.) 

Yer.  8. — The  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  miracle  on 
the  Pharisees,  because  there  was  nothing  pleasing  to  report ;  but  it 
is  observed  of  the  simple  people  who  were  open  to  divine  influence, 
that  they  proclaimed  (Jod's  praise  with  wonder,  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Saviour's  intention,  blessing  the  author  of  all  good  &€ 
the  revelation  of  his  glory  in  him.  (See  Matth.  v.  16.)  The  con- 
cluding clause  in  Matthew,  rbv  dAvra  Ifyjvalav  rotavrqv  rol^  ivO^CmtM/g^ 
who  gave  suchauthority  to  meUy  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  (i^ovala 
being  taken  as  the  cause  for  the  effect)  it  was  in  praise  of  the  bless- 
ings flowing  firom  Goi  to  men  through  Jesus ;  dvOpumoi^  men  = 
yivog  rCsv  dvdpdntMiv,  human  race,  rather  includes  Jesus  himself,  in 
whose  gift  of  miracles  the  divine  power  was  so  gloriously  manifested. 
Without  being  able  to  define  doctrinally  the  view  held  by  the  mul- 
titude regarding  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  may  say,  that  this  thought 
has  its  full  eternal  truth.  For,  as  certainly  as  the  Word  of  the 
Father  was  revealed  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  so  certainly  was 
Jesus  also  truly  man ;  and  what  of  divine  fulness  was  manifested  in 
him  had  been  imparted  to  the  human  race  in  general  in  Ait  human- 
ity. (Instead  of  Oavfuiieiv,  wonder,  used  in  Matthew,  Mark  has  i$0» 
raaOai,  amazed,  and  Luke  Itcaraaig  iXapev  dnavra^,  amazement  semed 
them  all.  The  latter  expression  is  the  stronger ;  it  denotes  being  in 
transports.  [See  Mark  v.  42 ;  Acts  iii.  10.]  Li  other  places  this 
expression  has  a  qualified  signification  [see  note  on  Acts  z.  10],  and 
is  used,  like  being  in  the  Spirit  {iv  nvevfiari  dvai),  of  a  state  of 
prophetic  rapture.  In  Luke  v.  26,  napddo^a  r=s  Bavfiaard,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  n^V'!^]* 
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§  12.  The  Calling  of  Matthew.    Of  Fastiko. 

OfAtth.  ix.  9-17 ;  ICark  il  13-22 ;  Luke  t.  27-39.) 

It  is  but  incidentally  that  Matthew  touches  upon  his  call  to  the 
apostleship,  and  without  making  himself  personally  prominent.* 
Sacred  as  was  to  him  the  moment  which  called  him  into  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Bedeemer,  his  spiritual  eye  remained,  neverthe- 
less,  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  sublime  object  which  he  wished  to 
represent  to  his  readers.  He  alludes  to  his  call,  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  eyents  connected  with  it.  Both  Mark  and  Luke  give  to  him, 
who  was  called  on  this  occasion,  the  name  of  Levi;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  the  narrative  and  the  identity  of  the  discourses  connected 
with  it,  compel  us  to  regard  the  names,  though  different,  as  denot- 
ing one  and  the  same  individual  All  attempts  to  represent  them 
as  denoting  different  persons,  have  proved  futile.f 

Ver.  9. — tAarScuo^,  =  *^;»:S,  Oe66ci)po^.  The  reXdvujv  =  o^n  n'»ai, 
which,  according  to  Buxtovf  (Lex.  Talmud,  p.  1065),  properly  sig- 
nifies '^  an  exchange/'  The  call  ditoXovdei  fwi,  like  the  devre  MatD 
fiov  (iv.  19,  comp.  with  ver.  22),  implies,  not  only  the  outward  at- 
tendance to  which  the  Lord  here  invites  him,  but  also  the  internal 
spiritual  following,  which  is  its  proper  ground.  A  previous  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Matthew  must  be  supposed,  for  otherwise  the  Bedeemer 
could  not  have  invited  him  to  leave  his  official  position  ;  and  with- 
out doubt,  Matthew  had  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  office.  (?) 

Ver.  10. — Matthew  joyfully  received  into  his  house  the  Saviour 
who  had  called  him  to  a  nobler  office  ;  he  prepared  for  him  a  6ox^ 
luydXrj,  great  feast^  =  wa^*,  Gen.  xxvi.  30.  This  word  is  also  met 
with  in  Luke  xiv.  18.  (Concerning  reA^n^  and  dfiapruX^g  compare 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  v.  46.)  The  Evangelist  contrasts  our  Sa- 
viour, choosing  a  publican  for  an  apostle,  with  the  Pharisees  who 
would  not  even  permit  any  intercourse  with  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings, who  were  devoted  to  the  world,  but  whose  hearts,  notwith- 

*  This  keeping  of  their  own  petBons  in  the  background,  on  the  part  of  the  Evangel- 
irti;  18  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  GoBpels;  the  Evangeliots  thereby  show  themselves  to  be 
pure  historians,  altogether  absorbed  by  the  sublimity  of  their  subject  Against  the  authen- 
tidty  of  Matthew,  as  little  can  be  inferred  flrom  the  circumstance  of  his  not  making  him* 
self  known,  as  against  that  of  John,  fbr  the  same  reason.  The  position  of  this  event  ap- 
pears, no  doubt,  to  be  unohronological ;  but,  in  the  first  pkce,  Matthew  does  not  pretend 
to  any  chronological  order;  and,  in  the  second  place^  the  present  oall  of  Matthew  pre- 
supposes an  earlier  invitation  on  the  part  of  Christ 

f  Mark  (ii  14)  calls  Levi  rdp  rot;  'AX^axov.  This  Alpheus  is,  at  all  events,  a  different 
person  flnom  the  lather  of  James  (Matth.  x.  8);  for  the  existence  of  any  relationship  be- 
tween James  and  Matthew,  cannot  be  rendered  probable  by  any  droumstance  whatever. 
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standing,  were  often  filled  with  the  noblest  longings.  Yet  do  these 
Pharisees  not  appear  as  wicked  and  malicious  ;  but  rather  as  inca- 
pable, from  their  narrow  view,  of  comprehending  the  freeness  of 
Christ's  love.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  opens  to  them  an  insight  into 
a  purer  life  than  any  which  they  conceived. 

Yen  12, 18. — Jesus  describes,  in  few  words,  his  holy  office  as 
the  Physician  of  mankind.  The  man  exposed  to  contagion  may  do 
well  in  shunning  the  diseased  person  ;  but  the  physician  hastens  to 
him  to  relieve  his  suffering.  Jesus  represents  himself  as  larpS^,  t.  e., 
physician  of  the  soul  according  to  Exod.  xv.  26,  where  Jehovah  him- 
self says  to  wretched  Israel :.  tnifc*i  rnn^  ••5i»  ••*.'  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  his  vocation  (Ipx^oOai,  come^  =  to  the 
more  usual  SpxeaOcu  dg  rhv  k6o^iov^  come  into  the  toorldy  signifies  the 
appearing  on  earth  of  one  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  things), 
dLcaioi,  righteous^  stands,  as  explanatory  of  laxvpo^*  whole^  sound, 
as  dfiapToXolf  sinnerSy  of  KOKi&g  e;t<>*^^?»  afflicted^  sick.  Without 
denying  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  we  yet  see  that  the 
sacred  writers  frequently  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  men. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xv.  7.)  Sin,  as  it  were,  concentrates 
itself  in  some  individuals.  But  these  are  often  the  very  persons  on 
whom  the  Redeemer,  in  his  grace,  fibrst  has  compassion.  The  right- 
eous (those  who  are  according  to  the  law  less  culpable)  then  fre- 
quently act  the  part  of  the  jealous  brother  on  the  calling  home  of 
the  prodigal  son.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xv.)  Calling  {koXuv) 
expresses  the  act  of  the  Bedeemer  in  reference  to  the  sinners  (dftop- 
TijXoC)  ;  it  signifies  the  gracious  call  of  our  Lord  to  his  feast  of  joy. 
(Comp.  on  this  word  and  its  relation  to  iicXiyeiv,  sdecty  the  remarks 
on  Matth.  xxii.  14.)  Luke  adds  elg  fterdvouiv,  to  repentance,  which, 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  an  interpolation  ;  the  repentance  (comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  2)  being  viewed  as  the  firat  step  towards 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Matthew,  moreover,  adds  to  this  idea  a  re- 
ference to  Hos.  vL  6.  (The  woid  nopeveaOcUy  go,  is  redundant,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  tj^n).  In  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
seer,  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  rising  sun  already  clearly  shines 
forth  ;  the  life  manifested  in  self-denying  love  appears  as  outshin- 
ing all  sacrifices  naj  1&5  ••rixih  tpjn^  I  will  have  mercy,  etc.  Hence, 
in  these  words  the  sacrifices  do  not  appear  to  be  abrogated,  but  on 
the  contrary,  consummated,  in  the  true  sacrifice,  of  which  aU  the 
others  are  but  types.  The  word  ^^n  =  ^A^of,  signifies  love,  as  it 
manifests  itself  to  the  unhappy,  and  hence  is  not  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  but  of  self-sacrifice.  Such  an  explanation  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  to  the  scribes  was  to  them  a  powerful  exhortation 
to  repentance. 

Ver.  14. — ^Afterwards,  the  same  Pharisees  (according  to  Luke), 
or  some  disciples  of  John  who  were  present  (according  to  Matthew), 
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or  both  together  (as  Mark,  reconciling  the  difference,  says),  bring 
forward  another  peculiarity  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  viz.,  their  ab- 
stinence from  fasting  and  stated  prayer  (Luke  v.  38)— on  which 
things  even  the  Baptist,  in  conformity  with  his  Old  Testament  ten- 
dencies, laid  great  stress. 

Yer.  15. — The  Bedeemer,  as  one  who  always  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  the  spirit,  immediately  goes  to  the  root  of  these  outward 
peculiarities,  and  then  sets  before  them  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensations.  In  the  first 
place,  says  Jesus,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  lies 
not  in  such  external  matters ;  in  his  church,  life  would  here- 
after  exhibit  itself  in  another  way,  more  analogous  to  the  New  Test- 
ament. He  therefore  compares  himself  to  a  bridegroom,  and  his 
disciples  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
John  iiL  29),  and  deduces  from  this  comparison,  what  is  necessary 
for  his  purpose.  As  marriage  is  the  season  for  the  most  heart- 
felt joy,  so  also  the  Lord's  appearance  in  the  world ;  streams  of . 
light  and  life  filled  the  heart ;  eating  and  drinking,  and  full  en- 
joyment, appear  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  inward  joy.  Sor- 
row, indicated  by  fasting,  could  take  place  only  at  the  death  of  the 
bridegroom ;  but  then,  indeed,  so  much  the  more  bitter  and  acute. 
The  striking  points  in  the  comparison  are,  firsty  that  the  disciples 
are  designated  v{o2  rw  wfjuffCjvoc,  children  of  the  bridechamber, 
(  =  napavvfuluoi,  i.  6.,  companions  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bridal- 
chamber  ;  wfufH^  ="?*!!),  since  they,  together  with  all  believers,  are 
the  bride  herself.  (Comp.  Eph.  v.  28.)  There  is,  however,  another 
admissible  view  of  the  disciples,  viz.,  as  the  first  rays  which  the 
rising  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  sent  forth  among  mankind  ;  they 
introduced,  as  it  were,  the  heavenly  bridegroom  to  his  earthly  bride. 
Secondly y  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  words  Srav  dnofid^,  when  he 
didtt  be  taken  atoayy  are  to  be  connected  with  the  expression  i^- 
revaovwv,  they  shall  fast^  by  which  they  are  followed.  If  we  regard 
it  as  signifying  the  death  of  the  Bedeemer  on  the  cross,  the  mean- 
ing would  appear  to  be,  that  the  church  would  fast  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence,  imtil  his  coming  again  to  glory.  But 
this  idea  seems  unsuitable,  for  the  reason  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  Bedeemer  immediately  dispelled  the  sorrow  for  his  death  ; — 
and  yet  the  Saviour  could  certainly  not  have  intended  to  say  that 
his  disciples  would  fast  only  on  the  one  day  during  which  he  re- 
mained in  the  grave.'  We  must  therefore  look  for  a  more  spiritual 
meaning,  which  removes  the  difiiculties,  and  apprehends  the  per* 
manent  application  of  our  Lord's  language.  For  his  words  are  spirit 
and  life  (John  vi.  63),  and,  as  such,  they  must  have  a  spiritual  sig- 
nificancy  applicable  to  the  church  at  all  times.  What  Christ  here 
^ys,  holds  of  his  disciples  in  every  age ;  sometimes  they  rejoice, 
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sometimes  they  fast.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  not  so  mnch 
tespecting  the  bodily  presence  of  our  Redeemer  {tnt&rnda  aiadrfHi)y 
which,  for  Judas  certainly,  was  not  a  time  of  nuptial  joy,  as  his 
eternal  spiritual  presence  in  the  soul  (hndrifjUa  wnirrj).  But  this  pre- 
sence of  our  Redeemer  is  more  glorious  and  efficacious  after  the  re- 
surrection than  before.  Referring  the  words  of  Jesus  to  this,  we 
obtain  the  profound  idea,  that  even  in  believers  there  are  internal 
vicissitudes — ^vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness  (James  i  17),  inas- 
much as,  at  one  time,  there  prevails  a  nuptial  joy,  and,  at  another, 
grief  for  the  departed  bridegroom  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  their  out- 
ward life  also  assumes  a  different  character.  Yet  the  joyous  dispo- 
sition is  conceived  as  predonpnating  under  the  New  Testament ;  the 
graver  and  sterner  under  the  Old. 

Ver.  16, 17. — Since,  however,  there  was  something  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John  (ver  14)  which 
challenged  a  reply,  the  Lord  finally  declares,  by  means  of  two 
similes  (Luke  v.  86,  uses,  on  this  occasion,  the  expression  7rapaj3o^, 
which  is  here  applicable  only  in  its  wider  sense  ;  comp.  on  this  the 
remarks  on  Matt,  xiii.),  that  the  two  dispensations  do  not  admit  of 
being  confounded.  The  new  spirit  requires  a  new  form ;  and  even 
though,  in  the  New  Testament  life,  we  meet  with  forms  allied  to 
those  of  the  old  dispensation,  they  still  differ  from  the  phenomena 
of  a  life  purely  under  the  law.  Both  similes  certainly  express  the 
same  idea,  but  are  conceived  from  different  points  of  view ;  and  the 
difference  in  the  points  of  view  explains  the  difference  in  the  similes 
themselves.* 

In  the  former,  that  which  is  new  is  considered  as  merely  inci- 
dental, remedying  the  deficiencies  of  the  old — ^for  in  this  light  the 
Gospel  must  have  appeared  to  the  Pharisees  from  their  own  limited 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  simile,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is 
new  appears  as  essential,  while  that  which  is  old  is  regarded  as  merely 
formal — such,  in  truth,  was  the  real  relation  of  the  two.     By  the 

*  Keander,  in  his  El.  Gelegenheitsaclir.  Sw  144^  so  ezpl&infl  these  similes  as  not  to 
refer  them  to  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament,  lAit  to  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  appear  as  the  interrogators ;  so  that  Christ  explained  to  them  the  cause  of 
their  astonishment  at  the  difference  between  their  own  way  of  living  and  that  of  Christ's 
disciples.  It  arose,  he  says,  flrom  this,  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  still  moying  in 
the  sphere  of  obsolete  Judaism,  and  hence  could  not  comprehend  the  spirit  of  his  new 
doctrine.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  invite  them  to  adopt  the  new  manner 
of  life  of  his  own  disciplea  The  old  garment  of  the  old  nature  cannot  well  be  mended 
with  a  single  patch  of  new  doth ;  wherever  regeneration  has  not  taken  place,  a  reform  in 
detail  will  not  be  durable.  Although  this  view  contains  much  that  is  commendable^  yet  I 
prefer  that  explanation  which  preserves  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Testai- 
ment ;  the  whole  connexion  imperatively  demands  this.  The  difference  between  the 
similes  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  remark  on  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  which  will  also  aid  In  the  solution  of  other  difficulties  in  the  panblea 
of  the  evangelical  histoiy.    (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xviiL  1,  seq.) 
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combination  of  the  two  similes,  our  merciful  Lord,  graciously  con- 
descending to  human  weakness,  satisfied  the  wants  of  all  The 
Pharisees  themselves  could  not  but  perceive  that  they  were  unable 
to  screen  the  imperfections  of  their  dispensation  (t.  e.,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  by  the  superinduction  of  the  evangelical  element ; 
that  could  as  little  have  a  beneficial  efiect,  as  an  unmoistened 
piece  of  new  cloth,  if  put  on  an  old  cloak.  {'EnipXruia  is  found 
only  in  tins  passage ;  according  to  Suidas,  it  is  rb  rep  trpurrip^ 
hnPaXXdfievov.  The  patch  of  cloth  being  viewed  as  filling  up  a  rent, 
is  called  nXrjpc^,  'Fdtcog,  from  f^rjaafo,  signifies  a  "  piece  torn  oflP' — 
a  rag,  or  patch;  Ayvwpog^  "not  fulled  or  dressed.'")  Luke  v.  86, 
views  the  simile  in  a  different  light.  He  conceives  a  piece  torn  off 
from  a  new  garment,  and  applied  to  the  mending  of  an  old  one. 
This  produces  a  double  disadvantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  dam- 
age is  done  to  the  new  garment,  and  in  the  second,  the  new  piece 
does  not  agree  with  the  old  garment.  This  mode  of  viewing  the 
simile  is  evidently  founded  on  the  attempt  to  render  these  two 
similes  more  homogeneous  ;  for,  according  to  the  view  of  Luke,  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  new  cloak,  would  be  contrasted  with  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  representation  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  account  of  Luke  appears  to  be 
somewhat  modified.  (The  reading  inh  Ifjunlov  tuuvov  axloa^  in  the 
text  of  Luke  is  no  doubt  genuine  ;  it  was  perhaps  omitted  only  in 
order  to  assimilate  the  narrative  of  Luke  to  the  description  given 
by  the  other  two  Evangelists.)  In  the  second  simile,  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  substance  and  form,  as  viewed  firom  the 
New  Testament  standing-point,  is  brought  prominently  forward ; 
by  its  innate  creative  power,  the  substance  must  produce  a  form 
analogous  to  its  own  character ;  wherever  human  self-will  should 
attempt  to  shut  up  the  spirit  into  the  old  form,  the  immediate 
result  will  be  the  breaking  of  the  form,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  substance  also  will  not  be  able  to  manifest  itself  in  a  regular 
way ;  its  innate  power  will  indeed  shew  itself,  but  only  in  irregular 
phenomena,  which  are  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  whole. 
The  simile  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  it  is  wonderfully  profound, 
and  fraught  with  a  beautiful  meaning.  Especially  the  comparison  of 
the  principle  of  evangelical  life  with  the  most  spiritual  production  of 
nature  suggests  many  ideas.  (The  doKoi^  utres^  according  to  eastern 
custom,  skins  smeared  with  pitch  on  the  inside,  were  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  wines ;  this  kind  of  vessel  was  very  convenient  for 
transportation  on  asses  and  camels.)  Luke  adds  (v.  39)  another 
very  characteristic  feature  which  relates  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
gracious  Saviour  himself  finds  an  apology  for  hearts  long  habituated 
to  the  old,  and  sees  nothing  unreasonable  in  their  stepping  slowly 
and  reluctantly  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  old  religous  customs,  and 
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Yonturing  into  a  new  and  heaving  element  of  life.  The  Old,  al- 
though in  itself  more  rigid  (as  is  the  Old  Testament  compared 
with  the  New),  becomes  more  pleasant  through  the  influence  of 
habit ;  the  New,  the  wine  yet  fermenting  and  foaming,  we  at  first 
(€v6s<^)  do  not  relish.  Yet,  this  very  expression  gently  invites 
us  to  enter  into  the  new  spiritual  life  which  the  Bedee^ier  brought 
to  mankind. 


§  13.  Healing  of  the  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood. 
Baising  fbom  Death  the  Daitghteb  of  Jaibus. 

(Matt.  ix.  18-26;  Mark  7.  22-43;  Luke  yiil  40-^6.) 

After  recording  these  conversatipns  at  the  feast  given  in  his  own 
house,  Matthew  proceeds  to  set  forth  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  miracles. 
Storr  (Evang.  Gesch.  des  Joh.  8.  803)  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying 
that  Matthew  has  here  (up  to  v.  85)  brought  together  what  occurred 
in  his  own  house,  and  before  his  own  eyes.  With  regard  to  the 
chronology,  therefore,  we  must  here  unhesitatingly  follow  Matthew, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  two  Evangelists)  pass  immediately,  by  indefi- 
nite formulas,  from  the  above  comparisons  to  other  events.  (Comp. 
Mark  ii.  23  ;  Luke  ii.  1.)  It  must  indeed  appear  strange  that  Mat- 
thew should  describe,  in  a  manner  so  little  graphic,  the  very  events 
which  occurred  immediately  after  his  calling,  and  in  his  own  imme- 
diate presence  ;  while  both  Mark  and  Luke  present  them  in  a  fonn 
so  striking  and  picturesque.  True,  the  features  which  they  add  to 
the  narrative  are,  as  usual,  to  some  extent,  ilnessential ;  for  in- 
stance, the  name  of  the  ruler,  the  age  of  the  damsel,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  woman  suffering  from  the  issue  of  blood  having 
sought  aid  from  physicians.  But  there  are  other  traits  more  essen- 
tial to  the  narrative,  as,  for  instance,  the  sending  of  messengers  to 
inform  Jairus  of  the  death  of  his  child^  and  the  notice  that  Jesus 
perteived  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  We  can,  therefore,  even 
here,  not  mistake  the  fact  that  Matthew  writes  without  precision, 
and  apparently  not  as  an  eye-witness  ;  the  question  only  is,  whether 
this  fact  entitles  us  to  infer  that  Matthew  is  not  the  author  of  the 
gospeL  All  that  can  with  safety  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance, 
is  a  want  of  clearness  and  liveliness  in  his  narrative,  and  a  limited 
power  of  conceiving  external  circumstances.  But  all  this  may  very 
well  consort  with  the  character  of  an  apostle,  for  whom  not  genius, 
but  spirituality  of  mind  is  requisite.  Matthew,  moreover,  did  not 
lay  himself  out  specially  to  notice  extraneous  circumstances,  as 
did  Mark.  Finally  in  both  the  narratives  contained  in  this 
section,  our  Redeemer  again  appears  as  a  messenger  from  heaven^ 
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iiiclk  as  manlrind,  in  their  most  secret  longings,  sigh  for  as  their 
tdeal.  With  the  holiest,  purest  purposes  of  love,  he  combines  a 
fohiess  of  divine  energy  which,  in  a  life-giving  stream  is  poured  out 
over  the  moral  wastes  through  which  he  passes.  Raised  /above  all 
miseries  and  necessities,  he  does  not  withdraw  fiom  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  lovingly  descends  into  the  depths  of  wretchedness, 
swallows  up  for  ever  death  and  sin,  and  wipes  away  the  tears  fix>m 
the  faces  of  the  poor.  (Isaiah  zxv.  8.)  Such  a  Saviour  the  Pro- 
phets had  prayed  for  with  ardent  desire,  and,  with  confident  hope, 
had  promised  at  the  command  of  the  Spirit ; — and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  see  him  rule  thus,  God  and  man  at  the  same  time— in- 
comparable, and  attracting  to  himself,  with  a  magic  power,  all  hearta 
susceptible  of  noble  impressions.  He  is  truly  the  Saviour  of  his 
body— the  church  1    (Eph.  v.  23.) 

Matthew,  ix.  18,  brings  what  follows  into  direct  connexion  with 
what  precedes  by  the  words  ravra  avrov  XaXovvTog  avroi^j  while  he 
was  speaking  to  them  these  things.  {'^fX'^  is  here  =  apxf^  rijg 
(Twaycay^  [Luke  viii  41],  or  dfix^^^vv&yojyog  [Mark  v.  22],  i.  e., 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  who  presided  over  the  meetings,  vMn 
HQdsn. — Instead  of  elaeXOdv^  no  doubt  elg  ikBdv  must  be  read,  as  Mat- 
thew frequently  uses  dg  for  rig  [viii  19  ;  xvi  14  ;  xviiL  28  ;  xix. 
16],  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  term  nnai  and  the 
Aram,  term  •ttj. — The  name  'Ideipog  is  =  r^y  Numb,  xxxii.  41 ; 
Deut.  iii  14.)  According  to  Matthew,  Jairus,  at  the  outset,  de- 
clares the  damsel  already  dead ;  while  according  to  Luke  and  Mark, 
this  announcement  is  made  by  messengers  at  a  later  period.  But, 
precisely  because  Matthew  wished  to  omit  this  circumstance,  he  was 
obliged  at  once  to  bring  forward  the  event  as  completed ;  the  child  was 
dying  when  her  feither  hastened  to  Jesus  to  seek  for  aid.  Others  think 
that  experiments  were  still  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
her  ;  in  which  case,  the  message  of  the  servants  would  refei^  to  the 
futility  of  these  attempts.  Luke  viiL  42,  observes  incidentally,  that 
the  child  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  only  daughter  of  the 
roler.    (Movoyev^  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Luke  vii  12.) 

Yer.  19. — ^The  disciples  went  with  our  Lord,  who  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  agonized  father,  and  both  Mark  and  Luke  depict  the  scene, 
by  stating  that  a  crowd  of  people  followed  and  thronged  Jesus 
'  (Mark  v.  24,  awedXiPov ;  Luke  viii.  42,  ow&nviyw,)  Budeness,  cu- 
riosity, and  kind-heartedness,  were  mixed  together  in  the  motley 
crowd ;  Jesus  bore  with  them  alL 

Yer.  20. — ^There  now  pressed  forward  a  woman  diseased  with  an 
issue  of  blood ;  she  had  suffered  for  twelve  years,  had  employed 
physicians  and  human  aid,  but  all  in  vain  ;  her  disease  had  even 
rendered  her  poor.  (The  term  danavcM  of  Mark  is  =  npaaavaXCaica 
of  Luke,  and  signifies  "  to  expend/'  with  the  accessory  notion  of 
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"  spending  in  vain.''  Btog  [Luke  viii.  43]  =  opeSy  facidtateSy  meana 
of  living y  as  in  Luke  xv.  12, 80 ;  xxL  4.)  She  appears  as  one  utterly 
destitute  of  comfort,  and  of  hope  from  human  aid,  in  her  extreme 
distress.  The  fiiith  of  the  woman  was  great,  but  yet  she  imagined 
that,  at  all  events,  she  required  an  actual  touch  in  order  to  be 
healed  ;  she  came  behind  Jesus  that  she  might  touch  the  hem  ot 
his  garment.  Unlike  that  centurion  so  strong  in  the  faith  (Matt, 
viii.  8),  she  did  not  know  that  the  power  of  Jesus  was  eflSicaciouB 
even  afar  of  False  modesty  also  may,  perhaps,  have  prevented  the 
sufferer  from  disclosing  herself  to  Jesus ;  she  hoped  to  obt^n  aid 
though  she  were  only  to  touch  his  garment.  She  evidently  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  a  sacred  atmosphere  encircling  the  heavenly  visi- 
tant, into  which  she  must  strive  to  enter.  The  garment  she  con- 
sidered to  be  the  conductor  of  the  power.  (Comp.  Matt.  xiv.  36.) 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  notions  of  the  woman  were  free  from  a  ma- 
terialistic view  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus ;  but,  happily, 
she  was  to  be  cured,  not  by  the  imaginations  of  her  head,  but 
by  the  faith  of  her  heart ;  and  this  was  ardent,  and  well  pleasing  to 
the  Lord.  {KpdaneSov  =  fts/x,  Numb.  xv.  38 ;  Deut.  xxii.  12.) 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  Mark  and  Luke  alone  de- 
scribe explicitly  the  effect  of  this  believing  touch,  and  that  which 
was  consequent  upon  it.  Mark  v.  29,  makes  use  of  the  significant 
expression  e^pdvOrj  ^  Tnjyrj  tov  alfiarog,  the  fountain  of  blood  fww 
dried  up,  to  signify  a  radical  cure  of  the  deep-rooted  disease  ;  and 
adds,  tyv(o  Tw  ctifuiTi,  she  perceived  in  her  body,  to  shew  that  she 
experiened  a  peculiar  bodily  sensation  which  gave  her  the  convic- 
tion that  the  malady  was  removed.  (Maortf  sc.  tov  ecov;  comp.  2 
Maccab.  ix.  11.  Every  disease  is,  rightly  understood,  the  conse- 
quence of  sin,  and  hence,  also,  a  punishment  of  God,  which  is  in- 
tended to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  sin.  Comp.  the  commentary  on 
Matt,  ix  9.)  But  with  this,  both  the  Evangelists  connect  an  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  Jesus  towards  the  healed  woman,  which  is 
altogether  peculiar.  Mark  v.  80,  observes  that  Jesus  had  perceived 
that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him  ;  Luke  viii.  46,  adds  an  explana- 
tion that  Jesus  himself  uttered  the  words,  Syvojv  dvvafuv  i^eXSovaav 
diT*  ifwv.  The  disciples,  in  their  want  of  spiritual  discernment, 
imagined  that  the  question  of  Jesus  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure 
of  the  people,  and  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  Christ,  but  he  looked 
around  him  with  a  searching  eye  {neptepXSnerOf  Mark  v.  82),  and  the 
woman,  feeling  that  she  was  discovered,  approached  and  confessed, 
dl  fjv  alrlav  ffxIniTo  avrov,  for  tohat  causey  ecty  and  did  so  before  all 
the  people,  as  Luke  ver.  47,  very  significantly  adds.  What  strikes 
us  in  this  description  is,  that  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  expression  Svrifu^ 
i^eWovtra  Jtt'  Ifiou,  power  going  fromy  etc'  From  this,  the  notion  im- 
perceptibly begins  to  arise,  that  the  power  has  wrought  by  a  process 
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involnntaiy  on  the  part  of  Christ — a  supposition  unsuited  to  the 
transaction.  The  words  in  themselves,  however,  evidently  do  not 
imply  that  the  virtue  emanated  from  Christ  involuntarily;  but 
we  can  have  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  virtue  reaUy  pro- 
ceeded from  Christ,  as  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  that 
the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and^  is  poured 
out  into  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  fulness  of  spiritual  life  which 
our  Bedeemer  had  in  himself,  manifested  itself,  as  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  Spirit  to  do,  in  its  creative  and  curative  character ;  and  that 
is  expressed  in  the  words  dvvofug  i^px^cu^  power  goeth  forthy  as  the 
radiance  of  fire  beams  forth  light  and  warmth.* 

On  the  other  hand,  this  significant  mode  of  expression  contrasts 
strikingly  with  that  empty  view,  according  to  which  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  cured  and  operated  without  the  pouring  forth  of  virtue.  But 
the  view  that  the  efficacious  working  of  Christ  took  place,  in  this 
case,  involuntarily,  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  question,  "  Who 
has  touched  me  ?*'  when  connected  with  the  passage,  "  I  felt  that 
power  went  out  of  me."  If  Christ,  indeed,  did  not  know  thaiy 
and  whom  he  was  curing,  the  whole  transaction  appears  magical 
and  unworthy  of  the  Lord.  Each  of  his  cures  must  be  considered 
as  an  action  of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  which  stood  in  close 
connexion  with  the  person  to  be  healed,  and  with  his  moral  con- 
dition* And  this  feature  will  become  apparent  even  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  if  we  look  to  the  following  considerations  : — ^Her  moral  cure 
was  the  very  circumstance  which  induced  our  Lord  to  draw  her 
from  her  concealment  into  the  light,  for  he  had  recognized  her 
timid  faith,  and  did  not  wish  that  she  should  be  put  to  shame. 
Without  addressing  her,  he  compels  her  to  come  forward  spontane- 
ously, and  to  overcome  the  false  modesty  which  had  prevented  her 
from  coming  freely  and  openly  before  our  Lord,  and  laying  her  ne- 
cessitous case  before  him.  Though  even  her  secret  approach  to  the 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  touching  his  garment,  undoubtedly  exhibits 
faith,  yet  her  mode  of  procedure  was  not  altogether  pure  and  single- 
minded  ;  fear  of  man,  and  false  timidity,  were  at  the  foundation  of 
it,  and  had,  as  yet,  to  be  overcome.  Now,  it  would  have  been  too 
hard  to  have  required  her,  before  her  cure,  to  speak  openly  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Our  gracious  Lord,  therefore,  softened  the 
difficulty  by  making  this  demand  subsequent  to  the  cure,  aud  this 
helped  her  along  the  narrow  way.  But  f^om  the  act  itself  he  could 
not  altogether  free  her,  as  it  was  subservient  to  her  spiritual  birth, 
and  to  the  new  life.    We  thus  gain  the  true  moral  standing-point, 

*  Hence  it  is  ihat  passages  like  Hatt.  xir.  36 ;  ICark  iiL  10,  yi.  66;  Luke  ri.  19,  in 
whScb  we  are  told  that  many  people  snpplicated  Jesus  to  be  permitted  to  toach  his  gar- 
nent^  and  that  they  were  healed,  offer  no  peculiar  difBculUes^  because  the  cures  plaini** 
appear  to  be  actions  of  his  will 
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and  perceive  in  Christ  eveiy  thing  well  considered  and  ordered  for 
man's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare^  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
infinite  love.  Only  one  qnestion  more  may  be  asked,  viz.,  whether  it 
was  not  substantially  an  untruth  to  ask,  "  Who  is  it  that  touched 
me  ?"  if  he  knew  that  it  was  she.  But  if  we  consider  that  Christ 
only  wished  to  bring  her  to  a  confession,  and  that  any  dissembling 
of  his  knowledge  of  her  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  we  can  no  more 
find  in  this  a  stumbling-block,  than  in  the  case  of  a  fitther  who 
should  put  to  the  entire  number  of  his  children  the  question — ^Who 
has  done  this  ?  well  knowing  the  guilty  one,  yet  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  free  confession  of  his  guilt.^ 

Yen  22. — ^After  this  victory  of  the  woman  over  her  old  nature,  it 
was  now  time  to  comfort  her,  and  to  foster  the  faith  which  had  at 
first  manifested  itself  but  timidly.  In  the  process  of  healing,  the 
ihepotaer  pi  Christ  appears  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  faith  of 
the  woman  as  the  essential  condition  ;  both  combined  to  complete 
the  work.  Our  Lord  gave  her  peace  not  in  words  only,  but  in  its 
substantial  spiritual  effects. 

Mark  and  Luke  continue  to  report  what  turn  the  events  took 
whilst  Jesus  was  going  to  the  house  of  Jairus.  There  came  messen- 
gers {dno  Tov  dpx^^fvvaydyov  sc.  dovXoi)  announcing  the  death  of  the 
child  (compare  the  remarks  above  on  Matth.  ix.  18),  and  requesting 
that  Jesus  might  not  be  farther  troubled.  The  Bedeemer  comforts 
the  trembling  father,  wavering  in  his  faith,  and  arrives  at  length  at 
the  house.  Both  the  narrators  here  mention,  by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion, that  Christ  took  in  with  him  only  certain  persons.  Matthew, 
with  greater  care,  mentions  it  once  more  in  its  proper  place,  in  the 
40th  verse. 

Yor.  23. — ^According  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  rapidly 
hastened  on  their  funerals,  Jesus  already  found  funeral  music  (avA^- 
TaC)y  and  howling  (Mark  has  dXaXd^v\  and  waUing  {KiTrreadai,  peo» 
tusplangere  =  lugere)  people  before  the  house.  The  Bedeemer  in- 
terrupted their  noise  with  the  words,  oIk  dneSave  rh  Kopdaiov^  the 
maiden  is  not  dead,  without  giving  heed  to  their  mocking.  This 
declaration  of  Christ  is  so  simple  and  plain^  that  no  one  ought  ever 
to  have  tampered  with  itf 

*  Aocording  to  Euuh,  H.  K  yiii  18,  there  was  set  up  in  Gesarea  Paneas,  cast  in 
bronze,  the  statue  of  Giuist^  with  the  woman  suffering  from  the  issue  of  blood,  in  the  act 
of  touching  his  garment  We  haye  no  reason  to  doubt  the  yeradty  of  this  narratiye,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Act  is,  in  itself,  anything  but  improbable. 

f  Christ  will  not  haye  the  raising  of  (he  dead^  as  such,  to  be  openlj  and  immediately 
known,  and  thus  his  reputation  with  the  unconyerted  multitude  increased.  (Gomp.  Mark 
y.  23 ;  Luke  yiiL  66):  hence  he  speaks  to  the  mass  of  mourning  women  and  nusiciana 
the  enigmatical  wordc^  "  the  child  sleepeth,  she  is  not  dead.**  The  less  discerning  among 
the  crowd  would  misunderstand  his  language,  and  suppose  that  he  had  performed  not  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  but  a  miraculous  cure :  yet  was  the  diild  so  manifestly  dead 
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The  miracles  of  our  Lord  need  no  adjuncts  from  human  hands  ; 
the  very  absence  of  ostentation  adds  to  their  grandeur.  The  addi- 
tion, '^but  sleepeth/'  does  not  permit  us  to  understand  the  first  ex- 
pression, as  if  it  meant  ^*  she  is  not  dead,  because  I  have  the  inten- 
tion of  raising  her,  or,  inasmuch  as  what  I  intend  to  do  must  be 
regarded  as  ah^ady  accomplished/'  The  contrast,  '^  she  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth,''  which  all  the  three  Evangelists  repeat  verbatim^  ad- 
mits of  no  prevarication.  We  have  here,  consequently,  no  raising 
from  the  dead  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  likely  that  the 
child  was  in  a  deep  trance  ;^  but  viewed  even  in  this  light,  the  act 
performed  byour  Lord  is  not  less  significant.  He  presents  himself, 
in  such  a  plain  declaration,  in  the  purest  moral  grandeur.  The  real 
moment  of  death,  which  man  can  never  ascertain,  is  perfectly  known 
to  Jesus  ;  and  of  this  he  declares  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  but 
the  very  circumstance  that  he  knew  this — that  he  knew  it  before  he 
came — ^that  he  knew  how  to  fix  the  time  and  circudistances — all 
these  constitute  the  miraculous,  part  of  this  act.  What  was  un- 
known to  all  of  them  (Luke  viiL  58  has  the  words  dd&n^  &n  dnida^ 
vev,  knowing  that  she  was  dead^  because  they  had  tried  every  means 
to  restore  her)  he  knew,  without  having  even  seen  the  child ;  and 
he  openly  declared  what  he  knew,  and  produced  thereby  life  and 
fiskith.  His  miracle  was  not  diminished,  by  this  open  declaration,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  present,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  great 
and  glorious.  (Mark  y.  42  ;  Luke  xiiL  56.)  Having  here  again  in 
view  the  moral  impression,  Jesus  collected  from  among  the  rude 
mass  (who  are  as  prone  to  mockery  as  to  stupid  amazement)  a  small 
number  of  susceptible  souls  ;.  to  them  he  permitted  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  beholding  the  returning  life  of  the  damsel,  in  all  its 
maidfestations,  in  order  that  thereby  they  might  be  excited  to  solemn 
and  sacred  thankfulness  to  God.    This  impression,  however,  our 

that  they  laughed  Jeans  to  scorn,  and  it  was  at  most  not  until  after  they  saw  the  child 
Hiring  and  healed  that  they  could  heoome  doubtAil  whether  the  death  had  been  a  real  or 
only  apparent  one.  The  enlightened  must  hare  recognised  in  the  words  of  Jesus  the 
meaning  that /or  Him  and  his  power  death  was  but  a  sleep,  and  that  for  these  mourning 
women  there  is  at  hand  no  dead  body  to  be  the  object  of  their  wailmgs,  but  a  sleeping 
child,  that  is  on  the  point  of  being  awakened. — [E.  That  Ebrard  is  right  as  to  the  fad 
I  cannot  doubt  His  correctness  in  assigning  the  ouim  of  the  Saviour's  language,  is  more 
<Iuestlonabl^  It  seems  dear  that  the  Evangelists  intend  to  describe  a  raising  fW>m  the 
dead ;  and  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  interpreted  aeeording  to  hii  ordinary  modes  of  speockf 
interpose  no  difficulty  to  this  view.  Strictly  speaking,  she  was  dead^  but  viewed  wHh  re- 
ference to  the  renitf  she  was  only  asleepu  There  was  one  present  to  whom  her  death  was 
the  same  as  the  state  <^  sleeps  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  Saviour's  sharp  and  terse  man- 
ner by  the  language,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  deepeth.'*'— [K. 

*  Physicians  distiuguish  syncope  trcfm  asphyxia;  by  the  latter  they  understand  the 
nspenaion  of  all  the  vital  Amotions ;  and  it  is  this  which  must  here  be  supposed.  The 
history  of  Eutychus  (Acts  zx.  7,  seq.)  is  quite  shnHar  to  thisi  Of  the  youth  mentioned 
PiNil  says,  if  fuxfi  aOrov  h  avn^  ioriv,  whidi  words  ezplabi  the  expressions  hfiarpefps  r^ 
rvtCfia  in  our  narrative  (Luke  viiL  65.) 
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Lord  commanded  them  to  conceal  in  the  depths  of  their  souls,  lest, 
by  their  busy  talkativeness,  they  should  immediately  destroy  again 
the  slight  spark  of  life  which  was  but  just  enkindled.  (Mark  v.  48 ; 
Luke  viii.  56.  Comp.  also  the  remarks  on  MattL  viii.  4.)  Mark 
with  still  greater  care,  reports  what  happened  in  presence  of  the 
parents,  and  of  Peter,  John,  and  James.  (Concerning  the  presence^ 
on  many  occasions,  of  these  three  apostles  only,  compare  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  x.  2.)  Jesus  seized  the  hand  of  the  damsel  and 
called,  Misp  vitr*\iM.  (The  substantive  is  the  Syriac  form  of  rto,  which 
properly  signifies  "  lamb,''  but  is  frequently  used  of  children  ako.) 
It  may  be  best  to  consider  here  the  call  of  Christ,  Lis  life-giving 
word,  as  the  means  of  resuscitation.  Not  the  slightest  mention  is 
made  of  the  application  of  any  other  means,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  such  were  used^  though  it^  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible that  such  should  have  been  employed,  inasmuch  as  Jesus, 
upon  other  occasions,  makes  use  of  such  means.  (Comp.  the  remarks 
on  Mark  vii  23.)  But  just  because  everything  is  recorded  in  a  plain 
and  straight-forward  manner,  and  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  as  natural 
to  suppose  that,  where  no  such  thing  is  spoken  of,  it  did  not  take 
place.  Christ  and  the  apostles,  who  were  free  from  all  charlatanry, 
represent  the  most  wonderful  occurrences  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest manner  ;  and  as  our  Lord,  after  having  fed  thousands  with  a 
few  loaves,  yet,  in  strict  accordance  with  human  nature^  gives  orders 
to  gather  carefully  the  fragments  that  remained ;  so  also  he,  who 
himself  is  the  life,  and  who  hereafter  shall  awaken  all  the  dead  by 
his  voice  (John  v.  25),  orders  that  the  little  child,  whom  he  had 
awakened  from  her  trance,  and  whom  he  declares  not  to  have  been 
dead,  should  be  supplied  with  food.  (Mark  v.  43  ;  Luke  viii.  55.) 
He  thus  permits  everything  to  go  on  in  a  natural  and  simple  way, 
and  manifests  thereby  a  truth  of  the  inner  life  which  forms,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  true  foil  to  his  great  actions. 

§  14.  Healing  of  Two  Blind  Men  and  of  a  Duhb  Man. 

(Matth.  iz.  27-34.) 

Matthew  alone  relates  that,  during  the  time  which  Jesus  bpent 
in  his  house,  he  healed  therein  two  blind  men,  and  a  dumb  man. 
The  words,  avrcjv  6e  i^epxofiiviov  Idov  k,  t.  A.,  and  as  they  came  out^ 
etc,  (ver.  82),  connect  immediately  the  healing  of  the  dumb  man 
with  that  of  the  blind  men.  The  similar  narrative  in  Matthew,  xL 
22,  seq.,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  different  event.  The  ac- 
cusation of  the  Pharisees,  Iv  rw  ipxovri  rtjv  daifiovUjv  ixPaXXu  rd 
SaifiSviaj  he  casteth  cmt  deviJa  by  the  prince^  etc.,  will,  when  that  pas-^ 
sage  is  under  consideration,  be  subjected  to  more  special  inquiry. 
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Afl  the  narratives  of  the  two  cures  here  effected  offer  no  difficulty 
which  are  not  solved  by  the  remarks  previously  made,  one  circum- 
stance only  need  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  iccj^d^  daifwvi^ofievogy 
dumb  demonaicj  verse  82,  must  be  distinguished  from  a  dumb  man 
suffering  from  organic  imperfection.  The  former  is  dumb  through 
demoniacal  influence.  This,  no  doubt,  must  have  assumed  the  form 
of  a*^kind  of  mania,  which  must  not,  however,  be  viewed  as  imagi- 
nary, but  as  the  consequence  of  the  agency  of  hostile  powers.  Their 
being  overcome  by  the  light-giving  power  of  the  Bedeemer,  restores 
in  the  sufferer  the  right  psychical  and  physical  relations.  This 
scriptuittl  mode  of  viewing  thbgs,  which  ascribes  real  effects  to  real 
causes,  and  which,  speciaKy,  never  admits  psychical  phenomena 
without  spiritual  or  demoniacal  influence,  appears  equally  simple 
and  profound. 


§  15.  The  Sending  Fobth  of  the  Apostles. 

(lCattb.iz.36;  z.42;  MarkyLt-ll;  Liikeix.l-«.) 

After  having  represented  Jesus  in  chapters  viii.,  iz.  as  a  worker 
of  miracles,  Matthew  gives,  in  chap.  z.  a  series  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, put  together  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  He  opens  it  by  a  transition,  expressed  in  general  terms, 
such  as  we  have  already  met  with  in  Matthew  iv.  23,  et  seq.  He 
remarks  that  Jesus  went  about  teaching  and  healing.  We  find  in 
this  passage  no  limitation  to  Galilee.  The  words  of  Matthew  are, 
on  the  contrary,  so  general,  that  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  at  aU  in- 
tend to  fix  the  localities.  But  then  the  Evangelist  sets  forth  how 
the  inmiediate  perception  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  our 
Bedeemer  obtained  in  his  wanderings,  excited  in  him  the  most  heart- 
felt  compassion  for  the  miserable  situation  of  the  people  of  God ; 
and  it  was  this  which  formed  the  motive  for  his  sending  forth  of  the 
disciples.  (Concerning  anXayxylieadait  compare  the  remarks  on 
Luke  L  78.  Its  real  and  primary  meaning  is  maternal  compassion 
for  the  helpless  child.  Instead  of  the  more  common  word  iickeXvfjiivoi 
— itcXveaSai,  used  of  the  failing  and  exhaustion  of  all  strength,  GaL 
vL  9,  Heb.  xii.  8,  the  less  frequently  used  expression  laKvX^oi 
should,  no  doubt,  be  received  in  the  text,  as  is  done  by  Griesbach: 
"  Worn  out  by  the  cares  of  life,  and  scattered  [il^fn^ifievoi]  by  wolves 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  Concerning  this  figure,  compare 
the  remarks  on  John  x.  3,  et  seq.)  The  general  idea  connected  with 
tins,  6  fi€v  depiafib^  noXv^  k,  t.  A.,  the  harvest  indeed^  cte.,  stands  in 
Luke,  X.  2,  in  a  more  close  and  definite  connexion,  as  spoken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  for  which 
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reason  we  refer  to  our  remarks  on  that  passage.  Matthew  intio* 
duces  it  here,  only  because  it  indicates  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
the  Saviour's  soul ;  from  this  proceeded  the  sending  forth  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  which  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  it. 
The  thought  indicates  the  character  of  the  time  and  of  the 
people  ;  their  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  doctrines  ; 
and  their  need  of  such  teachers,  as  could  effectually  supply  their 
true  wants. 

The  body  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  here  evidently  assumed  as 
already  existing ;  of  its  formation  the  Evangelist  reports  as  little  as 
of  the  calling  of  the  individuals  singly,  if  we  except  the  fragmentary 
notices  in  chap.  iv.  18,  et  seq.  Mark  and  Luke  appear  here  like- 
wise more  exact  in  their  statements.  They  connect  with  the  list  of 
the  apostles,  the  remark  that  Christ  had  expressly  chosen  and  in« 
stalled  them  as  a  body.  (Mark  iii  14,  koI  tnoifpe  dudeica,  Iva  ixn  fier* 
avTov.  Luke  (vi  18)  is  yet  more  definite,  npoae^vriae  Toi>f  fwdrfraig 
airoVf  icdl  iKXefdfievo^  dn'  airnjv  diidsKct^  ovg  kcH  drrwrrSXcvg^  uvSfioat). 
Luke  gives  prominence  only  to  the  significancy  of  their  instaUaiton. 
He  remarks,  chap.vi.  12,  '^he  went  forth  into  the  mountain  to  pray, 
and  spent  the  night  in  prayer  to  God"  [i^>J9ev  (6  Iryrcv^)  el^  rh  Bpo^ 
npoosv^aa&eUy  luu  rpf  dtawKrepewJV  iv  tQ  npoaevx^  rov  Beov],  It  would 
appear  then  that  our  Bedeemer  prepared  himself  by  a  night  spent 
in  prayer,  and  in  the  morning  installed  the  twelve  apostles.  If  we 
consider  that,  in  the  election  of  this  body  of  men,  in  whose  hearts 
the  first  germs  of  truth  were  to  be  deposited,  everything  depended 
upon  a  right  selection  of  persons,  we  shall  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  moment.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  foundatiouHBtone 
of  the  church  was  laid.  The  twelve  apostles,  as  the  representatives 
of  spiritual  l8rael,t  were  to  form  among  themselves  a  complete 
unity ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  in  their  fundamental  disposi- 
tions they  should  mutually  supplement  each  other,  and  carry  within 
themselves  the  germ  of  aU  the  various  tendencies  which  on  a  larger 
scale  afterwards  manifested  themselves  in  the  church.  It  is  only 
as  a  discemer  of  hearts  (John  ii  25)  that  the  Lord  was  enabled  to 
establish  such  a  band  of  closely  united  spirits,  who  were  to  stand  as 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  spiritual  creation  which  was  to  be 
called  into  existence.  In  himself,  everything  was  united  in  a  holy 
unity ;  but,  as  the  ray  divides  itself  into  its  colours,  so  that  one 
light  which  beamed  forth  firom  Christ  fell,  in  variously  modified 

*  The  term  diroaroXoc  appears  here  aa  a  real  offidal  title  of  the  twelve.  (Con* 
oemSng  the  relation  of  this  term  to  similar  expressions^  oomparo  the  comment  on  1  Cor. 
xiL28.) 

f  This  is  figuratively  represented  in  Bev.  xzl  14  The  twelve  aposUee,  as  ^Ustinci 
from  Paul,  seem  likewise  to  have  had  a  spedal  reftrenoe  to  Israel  alter  the  flesh.  (Com* 
pare  the  remaita  on  ICattfa.  x  5, 6,  and  the  Introdaotion  to  the  Ejnstles  of  PaoL) 
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splondonr,  upon  the  hearts  of  his  twelve  apostles.  Thus  alone  was 
it  possible,  that,  through  this  medium,  not  only  a  few  men,  but  all, 
according  to  their  wants  and  dispositions,  might  be  equally  satisfied 
by  the  Gospel  A  striking  feature  in  thiiB  election  of  the  twelve  is, 
that  Judas  Iscariot,^  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord,  was  admitted  into 
this  narrow  circle.  But  fidth  perceives  even  in  this  a  wonderful, 
gracious  dispensation  of  our  Lord.  Evil  is  everywhere  entwined  and 
mixed  up  with  the  good,  that  it  may  be  overcome  by  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christ.  As  in  paradise  there  was  a  serpent,'  and  in 
the  ark  a  Ham  was  saved,  so  must  there  be  a  Judas  among  the 
twelve,  if  their  circle  was  truly  to  represent  Israel  Not  that  he  was 
predestinated  to  evil — Scripture  knows  no  reprobatio  impiorum 
(compare  Bom.  ix.) — ^but  in  order  to  give  him  occasion  for  over- 
coming, by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  the  evil  which  was  in  him.  True, 
the  unhappy  man,  as  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
was  to  become  the  iostrument  of  our  Lord's  betrayal ;  but  U  was  hy 
no  means  his  destiny.  The  Qod  of  mercy  ordains  everywhere,  in 
the  present  order  of  things,  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil,  that 
the  latter  may  be  overcome  by  the  former ;  or,  if  it  unU  not  be  over- 
come, to  consummate  the  good  by  collision  with  the  evil  For  al- 
though Judas  brings  our  Lord  to  the  cross,  yet  by  this  very  act  he 
aids  in  procuring  an  everlasting  redemption. 

Of  the  first  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  happened 
under  the  eye  of  the  Lord  himself,  both  Mark  (vi  7-11)  and  Luke 
(ix.  1-6)  give  an  account,  but  without  communicating  so  detailed 
instructions  as  does  Matthew  in  chap.  x.t  In  this  discourse  (chap. 
X.)  Matthew  evidently  unites  various  elements.  Luke  narrates  in 
chap.  X.  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples,  on  which  subject 
Matthew  is  silent,  and  communicates,  on  this  occasion,  a  discourse 
of  Jesus  addressed  to  them.  This  discourse,  and  chap,  xi  of  Luke, 
wherein  Christ  gives  special  admonitions  to  his  disciples,  contain 
many  elements  of  the  instructions  to  the  apostles,  communicated  by 
Matthew  in  chap.  x.  True,  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew  unsuitable 
to  the  occasion ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  we  might  unhesitatingly 
assume  that  Jesus  had  thus  spoken ;  yet  it  is  not  probable,  since  in 
Luke  the  same  passages  stand  in  more  appropriate  connexion,  while 
in  Matthew,  the  connexion  of  the  separate  thoughts  is  often  but 
loose.  The  simplest  supposition  is  that  Matthew  intended  to  put 
together,  in  this  chapter,  the  principles  which  Jesus  impressed 

*  For  Ibrther  remarks  on  Judas  laoariot  compare  the  comment  on  tfatth.  xxtL  14, 
and  John  xiQ.  ST. 

t  The  hTpotheato  railed  hy  Dr.  FwJIm  (in  his  Gommentaij,  toL  ii.,  p.  S4X  that  Lnktt 
and  Ifaxk  are  narrating  a  saheeqnent  mission  of  the  twelre  aposUee,  has  oris^ted  onlf 
ftom  the  attempt  to  Imng  the  separate  evangelical  narratives  into  a  close  connexion  la 
^oint  of  time:  but  it  is  altogether  void  of  internal  probabilitj. 
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upon  his  apostles^  at  different  times,  concerning  their  relation  to  the 
world.  This  hecomes  the  more  probable,  because  many  expressions 
occurring  in  the  instruction  (com.  specially  the  remarks  on  Matth, 
z,  23)  went  beyond  the  knowledge  which  the  apostles  had  at  the 
time  when  they  were  sent  forth.  The  special  reference  of  the  in- 
struction to  the  impending  mission  of  the  twelve  has  assumed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Evangelist,  a  general  character ;  so  that  in  this 
discourse  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  we  have  received  instruo- 
tions  for  them  and  for  their  whole  apostolic  work,  nay,  for  all  the 
missionaries  of  all  times.  How  far  this  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  Matthew,  I  leave  undecided  ;*  but  the  Spirit,  who  spoke  through 
him,  has  given  that  rich  fulness  to  his  representation. 

Yer.  1.— Jesus  on  sending  out  the  twelve  apostles  by  two  and 
two  (Mark  vL  7),  for  their  mutual  assistance,  gives  to  them,  in  the 
first  place,  a  seal  of  their  official  authority,  viz.,  the  power  of  heal- 
ing (i^ala).  It  is  obvious  that  the  communication  of  such  power 
of  healing  could  only  be  by  a  communication  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Hence  we  find  in  this  passage  the  first  trace  of  a  conmiuni- 
cation  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  which  is  increased  in 
John  XX.  22,  and  consummated  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  From 
this  also  comes  the  relation  in  which  the  miraculous  cures  of  the 
apostles  stood  to  their  other  ministrations.  The  outward  work  of 
healing  was  the  most  subordinate  and  the  first ;  their  purely  spirit* 
ual  labours  in  preaching  the  word  they  could  begin  only  after  the 
Pentecost.  So  also  the  Saviour  began  by  healing  the  body ;  but 
afterward,  he  exercised  his  redeeming  power  by  healing  the  soul 
also.  It  is  therefore  no  great  loss  which  the  church  sustained,  if,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  the  gift  of  healing  departed  from  her ;  the 
^  higher  gift,  the  word  by  which  souls  are  redeemed,  remained.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  such  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  others 
is  found  in  Numb.  xi.  17,  et  seq.,  where  it  is  related  how  Moses  laid 
upon  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  the  Spirit  which  rested  upon  him- 
self. This  is  by  no  means  a  view  of  the  Spirit  bordering  on  ma* 
terialism,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  representation  of  him  in  his 
essential  nature.  As  God  is  love,  and,  as  being  love,  it  is  his  nature 
to  communicate  himself;  so  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  Spirit,  as  a 
divine  substance,  to  communicate  himself  unceasingly,  creating 
life,  and,  as  a  stream,  strengthening  and  refreshing  the  heart. 
A  Spirit  who  would  or  could  not  communicate  himself  would  be  no 
spirit,  or  not  a  divine  spirit.  Now  Christ,  as  the  image  of  the 
invisible  Father,  continually  pours  out  a  fulness  of  living  Spirit, 
but  communicates  to  every  one  according  to  his  wants  and  suscepti- 

*  Ck>mpare  on  this  point  mj  "  Festprograznm  iiber  die  Aechtheit  des  Mai,"  AbUv 
ii.S.n. 
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bilities.  As  Jesos  had  purposely  not  chosen  any  noble  or  learned 
disciples,  but  those  who  were  poor  and  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woild  (1  Cor.  L  27),  they  needed  all  the  more  a  divine  power  to 
guide  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  This  power,  how- 
ever, was  to  act,  pure  and  undisturbed,  through  them,  as  pure 
oigans ;  and  the  less  their  minds  had  been  formed  by  human  influ- 
ences, the  more  they  were  fitted  to  become  such  instruments  of  the 
Spirit 

Ver.  2. — ^Here  follows  the  list  of  the  apostles,  which,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  we  present,  together  with  the  other  lists 
of  the  same  (as  ^ven  in  Mark  iii  18,  et  seq.;  Luke  vL  12,  et  seq.; 
and  Acts  i.  et  seq.),  in  the  form  of  a  compaiative  table : — 


MATTHEW. 


MABK. 


LUKE.       ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


1.  Ikti  CkM, 


•  'AvSpiac. 


1  TUrpoc. 
«  'ApSpiac. 


i'kwdpiac. 
1  Soeond  dau. 


>  Uirpoc. 
«  'AvSpiac. 


•  Bapdo^ofialoc. 

•  Mor^of. 


•  noMofiof  *AAf 


•  BapBoXofialoc. 
▼  Uardaioc. 


•  4/X«inrof. 

*  BapSoXo/ioIoc. 
T  MaTdaioc. 


8.  Third  Clasg. 


»  Oaddoloc. 


•  'Id«u/?of  'AAf 
M  lifiup  6  Z^X, 

>*  *lov6ac  'I<MC 


*  4lXtwwoc* 

•  MarAa2df. 


II  *Ioi^ac*Ia«. 


The  arrangement  observed  in  these  four  lists,  according  to  three 
classes,  is  so  similar,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  ac- 
cidental origin  ;^  and  yet  they  so  differ  from  each  other,  that  we 
are  prevented  from  referring  them  to  one  written  source.  Hence  it 
is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  each  Evangelist  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  their  importance,  as  acknowledged  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  church.  Those  who  were  less  known  and  influential 
had  the  last  place  assigned  to  them  ;  those  who  were  best  known 
had  the  first.    Slight  modifications,  of  course  took  place  in  this  ar- 

^  AH  agi«6  M  to  the  plaoe  of  Petor,  PhOp^  Jaxdm  the  aon  of  Alphaeui,  and  Judas 
Inariot ;  bat  they  differ  as  regards  the  plaoes  of  those  between  the  abore  named.  Tel 
Iht  dasses  tbeoiselTes  remain  unchanged. 
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rangement — ^for  instance^  Matthew  and  Luke  plaoQ  together  the 
apostles  who  were  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  Andrew  stands 
before  James  and  John  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mark,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  three  principal  apostles  are  placed  fore- 
most, Peter  being  at  the  head.  Among  those  who  were  nearly  equal 
in  importance,  as  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew- 
arbitrary  transpositions  take  place.    Bat  the  notion,, that  some  of 
the  apostles  were  of  greater  importance  than  others,  is  irresistibly 
forced  npon  us  by  the  eyangeli<»l  history — ^Peter,  James,  and  John, 
especially,  appear  pre-eminent  among  the  twelve.  On  several  impoi^ 
tant  occasions,  Jesus  took  these  alone  into  his  intimate  companion- 
ship.   (Besides  Mark  v.  87,  Luke  viii  51,  comp.  also  Matth.  xvil  1 
[Mark  ix.  2  ;  Luke  ix.  28];  Matth.  xxvL  37  [Mark  xiv.  33],  and 
John  xxi  19,  20,  where  Peter  and  John  only  were  taken.)    The 
disciples  thus  surrounded  the  Lord  in  gradually  expanding  circles. 
Nearest  to  him  stood  the  three,  then  followed  the  other  nine,  then 
the  seventy,  and  last  of  all  the  multitude  of  his  other  disciples. 
Yet,  undeniable  as  was  the  difference  among  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
this  does  not  imply  any  special  secret  doctrine  for  those  who  stood 
nearer  to  him.    The  mystery  of  Christ,  the  highest  and  simplest 
truth,  was  to  be  preached  from  the  house-tops.    Some,  however, 
apprehended  this  mystery  itself  &r  more  profoundly  than  the  others, 
and  were  hence  better  fitted  to  move  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  Lord.    As  regards  the  apostles  individually,  Peter  is  put  at  the 
head  by  all  the  Evangelists  ;  Matthew  calls  him  finti^  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  accidental    (For  particulars,  comp.  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xvi.  18.)    Concerning  the  cognomen  UiTpog^  PeteVy  comp. 
the  remarks  on  John  i.  42.— Andrew  stands  much  in  the  back- 
ground throughout  the  gospel  history.     Qkv6pia^  =  np^^v,  which 
may  be  derived  from  ")?;.)    James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  appears  only 
in  connexion  with  the  two  coryphasi  of  the  apostles,  viz.  John 
and  Peter.^    According  to  Acts  xii  2,  he  died  early  the  death  of  a 
martyr.    (Concerning  PhUip,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  L  45 ;  he 
also  was  firom  Bethsaida.    Bartholomew  {^t\  i»  =  son  of  Ptolemy) 
seems  according  to  John  i  46,  to  be  identical  with  Nathaniel  of 
Cana.  (John  xxL  2.)  The  evangelical  history  is  silent  regarding  the 
latter ;  Philip  is  introduced  speaking,  in  John  xiv.  9. — Thomas, 
e<«)/iac,  bki;,  LUviiog,    Comp.  concerning  him,  the  remarks  on  John 
XX.  24. — ^Matthew,  Uarealoq^  with  the  addition  6  rcAciyf^,  thepublir 
can;  this  addition  points  to  Matthew,  the  author  of  the  gospel,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  wanting  in  all  other  lists  of  the  apostles,  and  an 
addition  of  this  kind  is  made  to  no  other  namcf    It  was  only  the 

*  On  the  oognomen  Boavepy^,  given  to  John  and  James  (Marie  ilL  Vl\  oomp^  the 
lemarks  on  Lake  ix.  64 

t  Jh  W(Ute  (in  his  oomment  on  this  passage)  calls  this  remaik  nniinpoitaiit ;  hot  is 
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aathor  himself  who  could,  with  propriety,  have  added  it ;  iii  hiB 
mouth  it  was  a  leooUectiou  of  the  undeserved  mercy  which 
had  heen  bestowed  upon  him.  Concerning  the  various  persons 
called  James,  compare  the  remarks  on  Matthew  xiiL  55,  and  the  in* 
troduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James.  8imon,  with  the  cognomen 
the  Canaanite  (6  KavavtTfj^)y  is  described  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  by  the  explanatory  cognomen  6  (riXur^f  the  ucUct,  which 
Luke  gives  him  in  his  GK)6pel,  as  well  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. {KavaviTfig,  from  a^,  to  be  jealous.)  He  had,  no  doubt,  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
by  JoBephuB  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  9.)  His  demagogical  zeal,  hitherto  directed 
only  to  outward  things,  was  subsequently  directed  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  spiritual  freedom.  Greater  difficulties  present  them- 
selves respecting  the  person  of  Lebbeus,  whomMark  calls  Thaddeus. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reading  of  the  text  of  Matthew,  is  doubtfuL 
The  addition  6  kniKXtfidgy  aumamed,  is  omitted  in  many  codices. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  indeed,  to  bebng  to  Matthew,  who  in  no 
other  passage  makes  use  of  this  phrase  in  conn^on  with  a  name. 
It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  crept  into  the  text  firom  some  gloss; 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  margin,  the  very  probable  supposition  was  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Thaddeus  of  Mark  was  identical  with  the  Lebbeus 
of  Matthew.  MiU  supposed  that  this  addition  had  a  reference  to 
the  name  of  Matthew.  He  regarded  the  Lebbeus  =  Levi,  and 
hence  supposed  that  some  one  had  made  this  addition  in  order  to 
direct  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  Matthew  is  called  Levi  by 
both  Mark  and  Luke.  The  identity  of  the  names  cannot  however 
be  proved.  Ac^jdoTof ,  is  probably  derived  from  a^,  hearty  so  that  it 
signifies  cordaJtus.  Thaddeus  (Soddiuo^),  is  perhaps  synonymous 
with  Theudas  (Bcvdfif)  (see  Buxtorf^  Lex.  Talm.  p.  2566 ;  s.  v.  -ns 
mamma  =  to  the  Hebrew  ^).  Both  the  names  are  wanting  in 
Luke  (in  the  Gk)spel  as  well  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles);  instead 
of  them  he  has  'lovda^  Icuuipov,  Judaa  {sofij  of  Jamta,  who  is  not 
mentioned  by  either  Matthew  or  Mark.  That  there  was  a  Judas 
(not  Iscariot)  among  the  twelve  apostles,  clearly  appears  from  John 
xiy.  22 ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  this  Leb- 
beus or  Thaddeus.  The  ancient  church  at  a  very  early  period, 
adopted  this  view.  {Hieron.  ad.  h.  L  calls  him  triple-named, 
Tpuifin/fioc.)  The  view  adopted  by  modem  commentators,  that  we 
ought  to  supply  after  'laiuipovj  of  JameSy  not  as  commonly  vl6g,  «on, 
but  ddeX^,  brotheTy  is  altogether  without  foundation.    This  Judas 

vkj  olber apostle  demgnated  after  this  worldly  calling?  Is  I%ter  designated  the  flsher- 
XBtn,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  Moreorer,  the  expression  ''publican'*  has,  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense,  an  opprobrious  signification,  as  appears  firom  the  phrase  "publicans  and 
sinnerB.**  Such  a  oognomen  only  Matthew  himself  could  assume.  Least  of  all  would 
aome  later  author  of  the  gospel  haTe  chosen  it^  as  it  would  have  been  the  'xterest  ol 
nchan  one  to  extcd  Matthew 
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would  then  appeal  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jade, 
which  forms  part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  brother 
of  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  of  Simon  Zelotes ;  and  aU  these, 
the  adeXi^l  rov  Kvpiov ; — a  view  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  refute 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Matthew  ziiL  55 ;  John  vii  5,  and  in  the 
introductions  to  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude.    There  exists  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  departing  from  the  common  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  ellipsis ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  must  consider  this  Judas, 
with  the  cognomen  Lebbeus,  or  Thaddeus,  to  be  a  different  person 
from  Judas,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.    The  passage  -of  John  vil  5, 
must  here  serve  as  a  clue  to  lead  us  to  the  truth ;  for,  according  to 
this  passage,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  him,  and 
could,  therefore^  hj  no  means,  have  been  in  the  number  of  the 
twelve  apostles.    Finally,  Judas  Iscariot,  l,ov6ag  'IcKapuirffq  =  i>*>k 
rS"*:;;,  a  man  of  Karioth.   (Josh.  xv.  25.)^  This  explanation  is  given 
also  in  several  MSS.  on  John  vi  71 ;  xiL  4,  in  the  words  dnb  Kapuinv. 
Other  derivations,  as,  for  instance,  from  ^^Vy  falsehood j  lie^  are  ob- 
viously intended  to  convey  an  allusion  to  his  treacheroTls  deed ;  but 
in  this  very  circumstance,  the  pure  character  of  our  gospels  is  mani- 
fested, that  as  they  abstain  from  every  kind  of  laudatory  expression 
concerning  Christ  and  his  acts  and  discourses,  so,  in  like  manner, 
they  avoid  all  reproachful  allusion  to  Judas.    The  only  remark 
which  they  make,  as  historians,  when  referring  to  the  name  of  Judas, 
is  6  TTovMtdodf  abT6v,who  delivered  him  up.  With  this  single  exception, 
they  allow  the  stupendous  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus  to  speak  for 
themselves  ;  and  the  simple,  truthful  descriptions  make  light  and 
shade  appear  in  the  most  striking  contrast.    And  thus,  viewing 
everything  in  its  purely  objective  light,  they  despise  all  paltry,  per- 
sonal censure. 

Ver.  5. — To  this  company  of  the  twelve  apostles^  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  now  directs  his  discourse.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  it  should  proceed  on  the  principles  of  Jewish  exclusiveness,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostles  are  prohibited  from  going  to  the  Samaritans 
and  (Gentiles.  Luke,  x.  1  has  not  this  limitation  in  the  diBCOurse 
of  Jesus  to  the  Seventy ;  but  these  Seventy  appear  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  Gentile  world,  and  Luke  alone  gives  an  account 
of  them,  as  he  wrote  for  Gentiles.  Jesus,  however,  never  comes  for- 
ward as  a  destroyer  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Jewish  people, 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  by  Qod  himself  (compare  the 
remarks  on  Matth.  xxL  83)  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  them 
(MattL  XV.  24),  and  confines  his  own  ministry,  on  the  whole,  to 

*  De  Wette,  agreeing  with  Lightfoot,  has  again  declared  in  favour  of  the  derivation  of 
this  appellative  fh>m  the  word  R'^*i*ipOtt,  "a  leather  apron,**  or  r*is&n,  "strangling." 
The  parallel  passages  in  John,  however,  seem  to  be  altogether  opposed  to  this  deriva- 
tion ;  the  assertion  that  n^**p  tf *>M  or  '«n'i*np  oould  not  have  been  added  as  a  waf- 
same  to  the  proper  name,  is  altogether  destitute  of  prooC 
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Palestine.  Ha,  indeed,  hints  at  a  time  at  which  this  exclnsiyeness 
irill  be  done  away  (John  z.  16) ;  but  he  mimsters,  in  the  meantime, 
among  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  only  occasionally,  whensoever  their 
faith  constrained  him  to  do  so.  (Compare  Matth.  xv.  21,  seq.,  and 
John  iv.)  We  cannot  suppose  that  in  this  Christ  was  accommoda- 
ting himself  merely  to  the  weakness  of  the  disciples ;  but  rather  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  and  the  immediate  destination  of  the 
twelve.  The  Gospel  was  first  to  be  offered  to  Israel  as  a  nation. 
Had  they  received  it,  the  prophecy  of  Micah  (iv.  1,  fil)  would  have 
been  immediately  fulfilled.  They  rejected  it,  and  it  was  only  at  a 
subsequent  period  that  Paul  received  the  express  command  to 
labour  for  the  Gentile  world  (Acts  ix«  15) ;  and  when  the  Redeemer 
departed  from  the  earth,  he  extended  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
twelve  also  to  all  nations  (Matth.  xxviii.  19).  But  it  was  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  prepare,  in  the  nation  of  Israel,  a  hearth  to  receive 
the  sacred  fire,  and  to  keep  its  heat  in  a  state  of  concentration.  It 
was  only  after  the  Church  had  thus  been  safely  established  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  people  of  God,  and  after  the  unbelief  of  the  mass  had 
been  fuUy  manifested,  that  the  stream  of  life  was  poured  out  over 
the  wide  Gentile  world. 

Yer.  6. — UpSfktra  dnoXoik&ra  are  here  used  in  the  sense  of  sheep 
who  have  gone  astray  ^  and  have  been  separated  from  their  shepherd 
(compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  xv.  4)  ;  with  evident  reference  to 
Jeremiah  1.  6  **»»  n^n  t\\^^  ykt, 

Ver.  7. — The  main  burden  of  their  preaching  is  to  be,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  (compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  iiL 
2;  iv.  17);  but  in  the  form  used  by  John  the  Baptist.  (See 
Mark  vi.  12,  they  preached  that  men  should  repent.)  The  direc- 
tion given  to  the  disciples,  and  their  special  object,  were  at  this, 
^their  first  mission,  altogether  different  fix)mwhat  they  were  after  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apostles  themselves,  as  yet, 
occupied  Old  Testament  ground,  and,  like  the  Baptist,  preached 
repentance,  and  baptized  with  water  (John  iv.  2) ;  subsequently, 
after  the  soil  had  been  prepared  by  the  previous  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, they  proclaimed  the  remission  of  sins. 

Ver.  8. — With  this  is  connected  the  promise  of  miraculous  heal- 
ing, as  the  first  outward  manifestation  of  the  coming  redemption. 
(Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  5.)  The  exhortation  "  freely 
give''  was  ihe  natural  result  of  circumstances.  The  disciples  might 
easily  have  been  induced  to  receive  presents,  and  have  thus  been 
imperceptibly  led  to  regard  not  the  faith,  but  the  wealth  of  thd  sick, 
thus  in^cting  injury  on  their  own  souls.  They  had  claims  only  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Very  considerable  critical  authorities  omit 
the  clause  ^^  raise  the  dead"  {yat^^  iyelgere)  ;  others  place  it  after 
Xenoov^  KaOapl^ere^  cleanse  the  lepers,  and  this  shows  it  to  be  not  very 
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unlikely  a  marginal  gloss.  Mm  and  J.  D.  Mtchadis  therefore  oon 
sider  it  a  subsequent  addition.  We  might  indeed  suppose  it  added 
to  honour  the  apostles.  But  as  no  instance  of  such  a  miracle  is  re- 
corded^ this  very  fact  perhaps  accounts  better  for  the  omission  of  the 
clause.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  no  such  example  is 
given,  no  such  case  actually  occurred.) 

Yer.  9,  10. — This  endowment  with  spiritual  riches,  our  Lord 
follows  up  with  the  exhortation  to  go  forth  in  the  external  garb  of 
poverty.  But  the  remark  that  they  need  no  outward  preparation 
for  their  joumey,  is,  in  reality,  only  another  view  of  their  riches. 
By  going  forth  without  human  resources,  they  lived  upon  the  rich, 
treasure  of  their  heavenly  Father.  The  correct  exposition  of  our 
passage  is  best  obtained  from  a  comparison  with  Luke  xxii.  85-87. 
In  that  passage,  Jesus,  a  short  time  before  his  sufferings,  reminds 
the  aposdes  of  that  rich  and  glorious  time  when  he  could  send  them 
forth  with  no  earthly  equipment,gand  remarks  that  the  times  were 
now  different  (as  these  were  the  days  in  which  the  brid^jroom  would 
be  taken  from  them) — that  now  every  one  must  prepare  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  leading 
thought,  therefore,  is  this  ;  we  live  at  a  time  of  rich  blessings  (it  is 
the  hour  in  which  the  light  is  in  the  ascendant,  contrasted  with 
Luke  ii.  68,  "  This  is  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  ;"  concerning 
which  passage,  comp.  the  Commentary),  when  no  human  prepaia- 
tion  is  required — "  love  will  guide  you,  love  will  provide  you  I" 
The  details  given  must  not  be  too  much  pressed,  but  must  be  taken 
in  all  the  freedom  in  which  the  apostles  themselves  received  them. 
Mark,  vi  8,  permits  them  to  take  a  staff ;  but  the  two  other  Evan- 
gelists forbid  even  that  ;^  Matthew  forbids  also  even  the  sandals  ; 
Mark  permits  them.  It  is  a  mere  trifling  with  words  to  insist  here 
on  a  difference  jetween  {modrjfMray  shoes,  and  aavdoAia,  sandals.  The  ^ 
words,  '^  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  meat''  (Matth.  x.  10),  afford  * 
the  true  point  of  view.  The  Bedeemer,  who  had  himself  no  place 
where  to  lay  his  head,  puts  his  disciples  likewise  on  a  footing  of  pure 
faith  ;  as  the  labourers  of  God,t  they  had  to  expect  fix)m  him  what 
was  necessary  for  their  bodOy  wants ;  for  the  exercise  and  proof  of 
their  faith  they  went  forth  without  any  such  careful  preparations  as 
the  man  destitute  of  £sdth  makes,  and  must  make.  Some  of  the 
disciples  might  even  have  had  some  money  with  them ;  but  in  this 
they  would  not  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  Jesus, 

*  OraUf  in  his  commentaiy  on  Matthew,  toL  i.,  p.  619,  Is  of  opinion  that  Jeaua  only 
forhade  them  to  take  with  them  a  supply,  bat  not  that  he  prohibited  the  taking  of  the 
staff  which  was  in  their  hands,  or  the  dioes  which  were  on  their  feet  Yeiy  strange^ 
certainly!  for  who  OTor  carries  with  him  a  supply  of  sticks  on  a  Journey  I 

f  The  expression  ifyyartfCt  labour^  is  a  figuratiyo  one,  according  to  which  mankind 
are  compared  to  a  yineyard  or  arable  field,  in  which  spiritual  labour  is  to  be  perfonned 
^Concerning  this,  comp.  the  remaiks  on  Matth.  xiiL  1,  seq.) 
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miless  they  had  taken  it  from,  unhdirf.  The  command  must  thus 
be  viewed  spiritually — ^in  its  relation  to  the  disposition  of  mind  and 
to  faith  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  has  its  eternal  truth,  applicable  to 
aU  labourers  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Yet  this  word  of  the  Lord  must  never  be  viewed  without  its  neces- 
saiy  complement  from  Luke  xxii  85,  seq. 

Ver.  11. — ^There  now  follow  more  special  precepts  with*  regard  to 
their  spiritual  ministry.  The  words  ^erdaare  rl^  d^ifKy  inquire  who 
is  worthy  J  must  not  be  referred  to  virtuous  and  noble  dispositions, 
but  to  the  poor  (Matth.  v.  8),  the  longing,  the  needy  in  spirit 
(Mattk  ix.  12) ;  to  these  alone  could  the  proclamation  of  a  Re- 
deemer be  an  eiayyiXtov^  good  news.  [The  work  of  evangelization 
is  never  to  be  prosecuted  at  random.  It  should  seek  first  those  who> 
are  in  some  degree  ripe  for  it,  and  spread  from  them  as  a  centre.] 
In  the  same  town  they  were  not  to  change  their  residence.  He  ex* 
horts  them  to  strive  after  peace  and  quietness,  in  the  bustle  of  their 
travelling.  (In  Luke  x.  7,  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  with  an 
additional  remark ;  concerning  which,  see  the  comment,  on  that 
passage.) 

Ver.  12 — The  apostles,  as  the  recipients  of  the  spiritual  powers 
which  our  Bedeemer  possessed  without  measure  (John  iii.  84),  and 
had  communicated  to  them  according  to  their  capacities  for  receiv- 
ing them,  are  enjoined  to  communicate  their  gifts.  As  the  sun 
sheds  abroad  his  rays  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  so  they  also  shall 
bless  the  house  into  which  they  enter  ;  their  blessing  when  given  ta 
the  impure,  will  return  to  them.  This  mode  of  expression  flows 
from  a  partially  material  conception  of  spiritual  influence  ;  like  the 
lights  it  pours  itself  forth,  and  returns  again  to  its  source  ;^  blessing 
and  intercession  are,  according  to  this  view,  an  exhalation  and  in- 
halation of  the  Spirit.  These,  indeed,  are  figurative  expressions, 
but  they  embody  a  substantial  and  profound  meaning.  Led  by 
the  Spirit,  the  apostles  enter  into  a  house  and  say.  Peace  be 
to  this  house  (elprjfinj  r6>  ofx6)  tovtg))  (Luke  x.  5),  not  as  a  mere 
empty  phrase,  like  the  ta^V  taAiD  of  the  Jews,  but  as  the  most  genu- 
ine expression  of  their  character  and  office.  The  blessing  remains 
where  it  finds  a  welcome  place  (d^iog,  worthy,  is  again  to  be  under- 
stood, in  the  evangelical  sense,  of  all  those  who  are  in  want  of,  and 
long  for  salvation  and  mercy)  ;  where  it  finds  no  welcome,  it  returns 
to  those  who  pronounced  it,  as  to  its  living  source.  Hence  the  Spirit 
appears  as  that  which  is  life  itself,  having  its  fountains  from  which 
it  emanates  and  into  which  it  returns,  if  it  does  not  find  a  place 
wherein  to  settle,  in  order  to  create  a  new  fountain.  (John  iv.  14 ; 
vii  38.) 

*  This  mode  of  viewiDg  is  rendered  specially  prominent,  in  the  representation  of  ;i:o0ic 
and  wve^fia^  as  given  hj  John.    Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  yii.  38,  39. 
Vol.  I.— 26 
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Ver.  14. — ^Wherever  the  feeling  of  need,  and  the  longing  lor  that 
which  is  divine  are  wanting,  thence  the  messenger  of  Christ  de- 
parts ;  he  comes  only  to  bring  to  the  sick  the  message  of  healing. 
The  shaking  off  the  dust  (iicrivdaauv  icoviopT6v)y  is  a  symbolical 
representation  of  total  and  utter  separation  and  renunciation. 
(Acts  xiiL  51 ;  xviii  6.)  To  express  an  idea  by  means  of  action  is 
very  common  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  whole  of  the  East ;  this  mode  of  speech  is  more 
impressive  for  sensual  man  than  mere  words.  (Comp.  the  remarks 
on  Matth.  xxvil  24.) 

Yer.  15. — Sodom  and  Gomorrha  are  held  forth  as  the  symbds 
of  Qod's  justice  punishing  alienation  from  himsel£  The  greatness 
of  the  guilt  is  proportioned  to  the  clearness  and  purity  in  which  the 
heavenly  element  has  presented  itself  to  him  who  hardens  himself 
against  its  impressions.  He  who  turns  away  the  messengers  of 
Christ,  shews  himself  more  hardened  than  the  old  sinners  of  Sodom, 
because  they  represent  that  which  is  divine,  more  purely  than  did 
Lot  and  his  pious  contemporaries.  (Concerning  the  whole  idea  here 
hinted  at,  comp.  the  more  extended  remarks  on  Mattk  xL  22,  24.) 

Ver.  16. — From  this  exhibition  of  the  lighter  side  of  the  apostles' 
ministry,  the  Saviour  turns  to  its  darker  side,  viz.,  their  relation  to 
the  enemice  of  his  kingdom.  As  the  wolf  is  the  symbol  of  cunning 
malice,  so  is  the  sheep  of  simple  purity ;  it  stands  defenceless 
against  the  wild  power  which  knows  no  restraint.  This  is  a  very 
significant  picture  of  the  position  of  every  follower  of  the  Lamb 
(Rev.  xiv.  4),  among  the  perverse  race  of  the  children  of  this  world. 
Continuing  the  use  of  significant  animal  symbolisms,  the  Lord  ex- 
horts to  prudence — a  virtue  specially  difficult  for  the  believer  to 
attain  ;  he  fears  the  character  of  the  old  serpent,  and  prefers  to  suf' 
fer  rather  than  to  deceive.  In  the  neptarepd^  dove,  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matth.  iiL  16),  purity  of  soul  is  expressed ; 
(dicipaiog  =  unmixed,  pure,  without  guile) ;  in  the  4^,  serpeniy 
(Gen.  iii.  1),  cuiming  and  prudence.  (^gSvifio^,  ^p^vrfoi^^  de* 
rived  from  (Pgeveg^  signifies,  in  biblical  anthropology,  understand- 
ing, and  power  of  reasoning,  which  is  shewn  in  adapting  itself 
to  circumstances.)  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  L  17.)  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  combine  this  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  guilelessness  of 
the  dove  ;  but  the  very  command  of  Jesus  testifies  that  it  is  not 
impossible.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  Christian  development,  let  pru- 
dence suffer  rather  than  simplicity,  if  their  union  is  as  yet  unai- 
tained. 

Ver.  17,  18. — Their  impending  suffering  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  is  now  more  definitely  brought  before  them.  The  Lord  in- 
timates that  their  Mfe,  which  as  yet  moved  in  a  narrow  spherei 
would  be  brought  out  into  the    publicity  of  the  great    world. 
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and  that  earthly  tribulations  of  all  kinds  await  the  preacher  of 
heavenly  peace.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  MattL  xxiv.  9.)  The 
owidpia,  coundUj  are  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  provincial  towns. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  MattL  v.  21.  In  like  manner^  it  is  used  in 
Mark  xv.  9.)  The  discourse  ascends  from  the  minor  to  the  major. 
The  i}ye/«Jv€?,  governors  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxvii  1),  are 
the  Roman  pro-consuls ;  the  PaaiXelgy  kingSy  are  the  tetrarchs  (Acts 
xii.  1 ;  xxvi.  1.)  Concerning  the  words,  d^  fuiprvpiov,  comp.  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  viii.  4.  In  the  sufferings  which  the  children  of 
Ck)d  have  to  experience  from  the  world  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  their 
true  character — that  of  suffering  and  self-sacrificing  love — ^will  make 
itself  manifest. 

Yer.  19,  20. — As  a  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  such  sufferings, 
our  Lord  promises  them  special  help  from  above.  The  disciples, 
inexperienced  and  unskilled  in  speaking,  are  directed  to  the  spirit 
of  all  wisdom.  The  words,  fiij  iiepifivrjarfre,  niog  f]  ri  XcLkfjarp-e,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speaJcy  exclude  all  human  calculation, 
and  refer  the  disciples  to  a  higher  principle,  to  the  Spirit  from  above. 
The  idea  that  it  is  a  gift  of  God  to  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in 
season,  is  expressed  in  Isaiah  L  4.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke 
xxi.  16.)  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  use  of  the  natural 
powers — ^these  are  rather  to  be  sanctified  by  this  Spirit.  The  word 
fiepijiv^Vy  take  thought,  must  therefore  refer  to  the  anxious  collecting 
of  one's  own  strength,  as  is  done  by  the  unbelieving  natural  man, 
who  is  ignorant  of  any  higher  source  of  life  and  power.  Such  a  reli- 
ance on  a  higher  power,  however,  would  be  fanaticism,  if,  first,  the 
conditions  of  help  from  above,  viz.,  repentance  and  true  faith,  were 
wanting,  and  if,  secondly,  impurity  should  design  to  apply  it 
to  wicked  purposes.  To  confirm  them  in  the  conviction  of  such 
help  from  above,  Jesus  adds :  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  etc.  Indi- 
vidual characters  thus  disappear  altogether  in  the  great  struggle 
between  light  c^nd  darkness ;  God's  cause  is  at  stake,  and  that  is 
pleaded  by  his  Spirit  in  those  instruments  which  he  consecrates  to 
himself.  By  views  like  these,  the  individual  gains  an  invincible 
power,  inasmuch  as  he  is  taken  from  his  isolation,  and  recognizes 
himself  as  the  member  of  a  great  invincible  community.  The 
Spirit  of  the  father  {nvevfjui  narpSg)  is  contrasted  immediately  with 
the  spirit  of  the  disciples  themselves ;  the  heavenly  principle  ap- 
pears,  therefore,  as  already  operating  iu  them,  although  it  had  not 
yet  displayed  itself  in  its  full  power.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  John 
vu  39.) 

Ver.  21. — ^Hitherto  the  discourse  has  contained  nothing  inappli- 
cable to  existing  circumstances ;  but  the  following  verses  seem  to 
have  another  reference,  viz.,  to  such  circumstances  as  are  described 
in  chap.  xxiv.    They  point  to  a  sphere  of  action  of  a  wider  extent 
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than  that  which  would  present  itself  to  the  disciples  in  this,  their 
first  mission.  Our  Redeemer  would  no  doubt  speak  to  them  of  per- 
secutions, even  unto  death,*  only  in  the  last  days  of  his  earthly 
ministry.  (Oomp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiv.  10,  12.)  The  rela- 
tions of  the  disciples,  however,  were  analogous  in  the  various  periods 
of  their  ministry  ;  and,  in  so  far,  these  verses  also  have  here  their 
full  application.  The  Gospel  is  now  represented  as  overruling  the 
natural  relations  of  earthly  life.  The  element  of  new  life,  which  it 
has  brought  into  the  world,  is  arrested  in  its  course  by  no  barriers 
of  relationship  or  family  ties ;  every  where  it  appropriates  to  itself 
susceptible  minds.  But,  precisely  for  this  reason  does  it  also  call 
forth  opposition  in  minds  that  do  not  lay  themselves  open  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  Gospel  of  peace  brings  the  sword  into  the  bosom 
of  families ;  for,  being  the  Word  of  God,  it  divides  asunder  the 
joints  and  marrow  (Heb.  iv.  12.)  The  history  of  the  spreading  of 
Christianity  proves  the  literal  truth  of  these  prophetic  words  of  our 
Redeemer.  (Comp.  the  Acta  Martyrii  perpetuce  et  FdicUatiSy 
printed  in  my  Monum,  Hist.  Ecdes.  vol.  i.,  p.  96,  seq.)  But  as  phe- 
nomena of  that  kind  could  not  have  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
Redeemer  spoke  those  remarkable  words,  they  bear  a  prophetic 
character. 

Ver.  22. — The  hatred  of  all  men,  actuated  by  purely  worldly 
principles,  is  specially  directed  against  the  name  of  Jesus.  Natural 
virtue  the  world  may  find  to  be  amiable,  for  the  world  perceives  it 
to  be  a  product  of  its  own  life ;  but  it  hates  what  is  specifically 
Christian,  for  it  feels  that  therein  is  its  death  (James  iv.  4)  The 
reference  to  the  impending  persecutions  required  some  hint  con- 
cerning the  earnestness  and  endurance  necessary  for  the  struggle. 
Salvation  is  connected  with  endurance.  The  words  elg  rikog^  to  the 
end,  admit,  primarily,  a  reference  only  to  individuals,  not  to  the 
tribulation  of  the  entire  body ;  for  death  brings  to  every  individual 
believer,  the  end  of  trouble,  and  the  beginning  of  everlasting  safety. 
Yet  the  passage  reads  (and  ver.  28  confirms  the  impi^ession  that  the 
sense  of  these  words  extends  farther)  as  part  of  some  prophetic  dis- 
course concerning  the  second  coming.  That  the  mention  of  this 
second  coming,  seems  unsuited  to  the  occasion  of  the  first  mission 
of  the  disciples,  will  presently  be  more  fully  developed. 

Ver.  28. — ^In  view  of  the  impending  persecutions,  Jesus  once 
more  recommends  prudence ;  he  advises  them  to  avoid  them  as 
much  as  possible,  that  they  may  not  receive  injury  in  their  souls  by 
wilfully  entering  into  danger,  or  continuing  in  it.  The  church  has 
ever  acted  according  to  this  precept ;  it  was  only  Montanistic  rigour 
that  would  prohibit  a  fleeing  from  persecution.    (The  passage  n^v 

*  DedsiTe,  in  this  respect,  ii  the  paasage  John  xvL  4,  the  exposition  of  wbidi  majr 
beoompared. 
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&  ravTT^  K,  r.  A.  is,  no  doubt,  genuine  ;  its  omission  in  some  MSS. 
originated,  most  probably,  from  the  similarity  in  the  terminations 
of  the  clauses,  homoiotdeuiion.)  In  the  closing  words,  the  reference 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  the  end  (which  was  already 
perceptible  in  ver.  22)  clearly  appears.  The  Son  of  Man  is  to  come 
again  before  the  disciples  who  were  sent  forth  should  have  wandered 
through  all  the  cities  of  Israel  (rehHv  sc.  AAJv).  Here  a  difficulty 
arises,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  this 
mission  that  the  apostles  should  travel  through  the  whole  country ; 
but  that  it  took  place,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  training  of  the 
disciples  themselves.  From  the  feeling,  therefore,  that  the  connex- 
ion demanded  a  reference  to  something  about  to  happen  immediate* 
ly,  the  explanation  originated;  ''You  will  not  need  to  hasten 
through  all  the  towns  of  Judea,  in  the  persecution  which  you  are 
to  meet  with ;  I  will  be  with  you  again  ere  that."  But  yet  to  this 
sense  of  the  words,  although  grammatically  admissible,  does  not 
suit,  in  the  first  place,  the  earnest  cifi^,  verily;  and,  secondly,  Jesus 
does  not  come  to  them,  but  they  come  back  to  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  10) ; 
and  finally,  the  phrase,  "  the  Son  of  Man  cometh"  (Ipxercu  6  v% 
rov  dvOp6nov\  has  a  definite  doctrinal  signification — ^it  always  refers 
to  the  second  coming  {napovala).  But  of  this  (viz.,  the  napovata) 
Jesus  cannot,  according  to  the  whole  context,  have  well  spoken. 
Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  referring  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  the 
resurrection,  or  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  or  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  for  all  these  events  were  too  remote  from 
the  disciples  during  the  first  period  of  their  living  with  Christ.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  return  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
departure  from  them  ;  but  of  the  latter  the  Bedeemcr  had  not  yet 
spoken.  It  was  only  at  a  subsequent  period,  viz.,  shortly  before, 
and  at  his  transfiguration,  that  he  gave  to  his  disciples  an  insight 
into  these  two  events  (Matth.  xii.  40  ;  xvi  21,  27 ;  xviL  1,  seq. ; 
Luke  ix.  22,  81) ;  it  was  only  on  this  solemn  occasion  that,  by  means 
of  heavenly  messengers,  the  Lord  himself,  in  his  human  conscious- 
ness, was  made  acquainted  with  the  divine  counsel,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, concerning  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  his  sufierings. 
Thus  these  words  which  make  mention  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  involve,  by  way  of  anticipation,  a  wider  range  of  vision.  They 
blend  with  the  earlier,  the  subsequent  mission  of  the  disciples,  and 
thus  form  a  system  of  genercU  instruction  for  the  disciples  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  It  is  true  that  this  liberty  which  the  Evangelists, 
especially  Matthew,  allow  themselves  (as  appears  on  a  close  ex- 
amination) in  the  treatment  of  our  Lord's  discourses  is,  after 
all,  somewhat  remarkable.  (Concerning  this,  compare  §  8  of  the 
Introduction.  But  that  which  would  have  destroyed  the  character 
of  the  Gospel^  if  it  had  been  done  by  an  uncongenial  spirit,  tends 
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only  fe  add  to  its  splendour,  if  done  by  the  kindred  divine  Spirit 
The  various  sentiments  of  Christ  resemble  pearls  and  jewels  which 
the  Evangelists  freely  use,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  works.^  (Compare  on  this  passage  the  comment,  on 
Matth.  xxiv.  1.) 

Ver.  24. — Jesus  continues  to  intimate  to  the  disciples  their  fu- 
ture destinies,  by  comparing  them  with  himself.  The  passage  is 
given  in  a  different  connexion  by  Luke  (vi  40),  and  with  the  addi- 
tion Karrfpmaiiivoq  61  traq  Ion,  (if  6  diddaicaXogy  but  in  which  the  word 
KaTqpTiafievog  must  be  understood  as  signifying,  perfectly  educatedy 
accomplished;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  would  be,  "  the 
accomplished  disciple  resembles  his  master  in  all  things/'  (Com- 
pare remarks  on  these  words  in  the  comment,  on  Matth.  v.  1,  with 
reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  discourse  in  Luke  [chap.  vi.  20, 
seq.])  The  thought  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  reflection  which 
forces  itself  upon  the  reader,  that  many  disciples  surpass  their 
teachers.t  An  appeal  to  the  proverbial  mode  of  speech,  contained  in 
these  words,  is  evidently  of  no  avail,  for  another  proverb  says, 
"  Many  disciples  are  superior  to  their  teachers"  (TroAAot  \iadrjfraL 
Kpeiaaoveq  didaaKdhjv,)  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  proverb  (and 
certainly  the  Lord  can  have  employed  none  but  good  ones)  is,  that 
it  be  the  expression  of  truth.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  removed, 
if  we  consider  that  the  disciple  who  surpasses  his  master,  ceases,  at 
that  very  moment,  to  be  his  disciple  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word; 
as  a  disciple,  he  can  go  no  farther  than  his  master ;  hence,  if  he  goes 
&rther  than  the  master,  he  must  have  had  some  other  master,  and 
if  he  has  no  human  one,  the  Spirit  must  have  been  his  teacher, 
who  has  brought  out  that  which  was  dormant  in  him.  These  words, 
viewed  thus,  have  their  relative  truth  everywhere  :  but,  in  an  abso- 
lute  sense,  they  beautifully  express  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to 
Christ.  He,  the  image  of  the  Father,  could  not  be  surpassed, 
either  by  his  disciples  or  by  any  other  ;  he  is  Lord  and  teacher,  in 
the  absolute  sense,  and  compared  to  him,  no  one  ever  gets  beyond 
the  sphere  of  dependence  and  instruction.  In  this  relation,  then,  it 
is  likewise  absolutely  true,  that  whatever  happened  to  the  master, 
must  also  happen  to  the  disciple. 

Ver.  25. — As  the  height  of  the  hostile  disposition,  it  is  stated 
that  the  world  will  call  diabolical,  that  which  is  in  its  purest  mani- 

*  Why  might  not  Jesuii  himself  in  prophetic  anticipation,  have  here  foretold  to  the 
disciples  once  for  all,  the  coUectiye  result  of  their  entire  fUture,  and  now  hat  commencing 
ministrj:  to  wit,  that  they  must^  from  city  to  city,  hut  that  he  would  come  in  Judg^ 
ment  on  Israel,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  before  they  should  have  completed  in 
their  flight  the  entire  circuit?— [B. 

f  There  seems  no  necessity  of  flndmg  a  difficulty  hera  The  words  convey  the  gen- 
eral and  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  disciple  naturally  takes  the  impress  of  his  ma» 
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festation,  divine;  and  this,  at  the  same  time,  implies  the  cx)ntiast, 
that  the  world  regards  the  diabolical  element  as  the  divine,  and 
thus  seeks  to  effect  a  total  confusion  of  the  elements  of  good  and 
evil.  If  such  be  the  case  with  the  sun,  what  must  happen  to  his 
rays  ;  if  the  master  be  treated  thus,  what  must  be  done  to  his  ser- 
vants, in  whom  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  only  reflected  ?  (OUiaKog^ 
comp.  ver.  86,  domesticuSy  with  reference  to  the  olKodeon&rqg.)  The 
passage  refers  us  back  to  Matthew  ix.  S4,  iv  r&)  d^ovn  rCjv  ScufunfUov 
iKpdXXei  ra  datiiivia,  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  etc.  (Comp.  xii.  24.) 
This  expression  is  not  diffei^nt  from  imitakuv  Beei^e/3ovA,  calling 
on  Beelzebub  J  for,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cast  out  devils  through  him, 
he  must  be  in  the  individual  that  casts  them  out.  As  regards  the 
name,  BeeX^ePwp  is  =  a^at  V?^.  He  was  a  god  of  the  Ekronites,  so 
called  because  the  power  was  ascribed  to  him  of  removing  trouble- 
some flies,  as  Jupiter  also  had  the  cognomen  dnSfivio^,  fivlaypo^  In 
the  New  Testament,  however,  the  reading  BeeX^ePovX,  BeehebotU,  is 
to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews,  out  of  derision,  changed  the 
name  of  the  idol  into  a  form  suggestive  of  contempt.  For,  this 
form  of  the  name  (derived  from  V;&  and  i^f)  signifies  the  lord  of 
mire.  (Comp.  Lightfoot  on  Matth.  xii.  24.)  The  interpretation  of 
this  name,  as  given  by  Dr.  Paulus,  is  very  ingenious.  According  to 
him,  the  form  must  be  resolved  into  the  words  Vot  V?^,  lord  of  the 
dwelling,  viz.,  of  the  subterraneous  one  ;  to  this  would  very  well 
answer  the  oUodetm&rrig,  householder ,  of  Christ.  But  that  the  prince 
of  darkness  is  named  after  a  national  deity,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  the  constant  view  of  Scripture  (comp.  the 
remarks  on  1  Cor.  viiL  5),  heathenish  life,  devoted  to  idolatry,  ap- 
pears as  the  element  of  darkness. 

Yer.  26,  27. — Christ  keeps  the  minds  of  the  disciples  in  a  state 
betwixt  fear  and  implicit  faith ;  by  the  former,  he  urges  them  to 
earnestness,  by  the  latter,  he  preserves  them  from  despondency.  It 
appears  very  striking,  that  their  confidence  is  based  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  friture  disclosure  of  all  that  is  concealed.  This  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  all  the  four  clauses  of  these  two  verses.  True, 
the  unveiling  of  what  is  hidden,  can  never,  in  itself,  be  the  founda* 
tion  of  faith  :  if  the  mystery  were  something  evil,  it  would  rather 
give  rise  to  fear.  But,  for  the  bosom  which  conceals  within  it  that 
which  is  holy,  but  as  yet  unintelligible  to  those  around,  no  certainty 
can  1)6  more  consoling  than  that  of  its  coming  manifestation,  for 
with  this  comes  also  the  triumph  of  the  good.  Yer.  20  contains 
the  explanation  of  the  preceding  vepe ;  the  two  clauses  contained 
in  each,  must  be  viewed  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  paraUelismtia 
membrorum.  The  words  iv  t§  oKorlg.,  in  darkness,  are  opposed  to 
K&caXvmiivov,  covered,  and  signify  the  unintentional  darkness  which 
rests  on  anything  ;  in  this  case,  for  instance,  on  Galilee,  a  countiy 
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hitherto  unknown,  but  out  of  which,  nevertheless,  a  new  life  arose 
The  "  hearing  in  the  ear"  {d^  rb  ovg  dicoveiv),  on  the  contrary,  cor- 
responds with  "  that  which  is  hid''  (rb  KfnmrSv),  and  denotes  here 
the  intentional  concealment  of  that  which  is  hereafter  to  be  com- 
municated, as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  opening  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  apostles. 
The  future  free  proclamation  of  the  divine  counsel  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  the  disclosure  of  all  the  mysteries  in  the  church  by  the 
Spirit,  are  hinted  at  in  these  words.  The  church  knows  of 
no  mysteries  to  be  kept  back.  (In  4hG  phrase  lajpvaaeiv  inl  tqv 
diDfidrcjv,  proclaim  on  the  house-tppsy  the  form  of  the  ancient  houses 
and  roofs  must  be  borne  in  mind.) 

Ver.  28. — The  general  exhortation  "  fear  not  then''  (verse  26)  is, 
in  the  28th  verse,  brought  into  connexion  with  the  true  object  of 
fear,  whilst  its  false  objects  are  excluded.  With  reference  to  verse 
21,  Jesus  remarks,  that  the  enemies  of  physical  life  should  not  be 
objects  of  fear  to  a  child  of  God,  inasmuch  as  their  power  cannot 
reach  his  true  life.  The  words  ^'  cannot  kill  the  soul"  (jifi  &6vaoOai 
rtjv  ^pvxrjv  dnoKrelvai),  contain  an  allusion  to  their  purely  external 
power,  which  is  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  domain  of  spiritual 
life,  in  which  the  faithful  move.  This  power,  however,  is  ascribed 
to  some  other  agent,  and  of  him  the  Lord  commands  them  to  be 
afraid.  The  following  reasons,  apparentty^  compel  us  to  understand 
thereby  the  prince  of  darkness  :  1st,  If  those  words  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  God,  the  expression /ear  {<polhiaOcu)y  must  be  understood  in 
two  different  senses,  in  the  same  verse,^  the  first  time,  in  the  sense 
of  be  a/raid  (metuere),  the  second  time,  in  the  sense  of  reverence 
(revereri);  2d,  Verses  29  and  30  would  scarcely  agree  with  it,  in- 
asmuch as  God  is  represented  in  them,  as  a  protector  in  dan- 
ger and  distress ;  and  on  this,  verse  81  founds  the  exhortation 
"  fear  not  therefore"  Qj^fj  ovv  <^(irfiixre)^  which  would  then  form  a 
contradiction  to  the  "  fear"  ((poPrfifjTe)  found  here,  and  so  emphati- 
cally repeated  in  Luke  xii.  5 ;  8d,  It  appears  unsuitable  to  say  of 
God,  that  he  destroys  souk,  inasmuch  as  it  is  he  who  saves  them. 
But  still  it  would  be  a  decisive  argument  against  this  view,  that,  in 
Scripture,  the  devil  never  appears  as  he  who  condenms  to  hell ;  his 
whole  activity  depends  upon  the  permissive  will  of  God.  (James 
iv.  12.)  Moreover,  as  verse  33  clearly  indicates  the  possibility  of 
apostacy  and  denial,  the  passage  is  best  understood  of  a  powerful 
exhortation  given  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  disciples  to  earnestness, 
and  diligence  in  preserving  an^  making  sure  their  calling.     True, 

*  No  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  chftnge  in  ^pelaOai  rivd  and  dTrd  rivoc;  the  former 
««inbination  also  may  also  signify  metuere ;  but,  in  the  sense  of  revwreri^  it  certainlj  is  not 
ft>nnd  in  connection  with  dm  In  the  usage  of  profane  vriters  *'U)  be  alhdd  dj"  "  t* 
rsTorence,"  is  expressed  b7  ^PettrStu  irpoc  re 
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in  this  case,  we  cannot  avoid  changing  the  meaning  of  '^fear^ 
{<l>o0elaOcu);  such  cases,  however,  are  not  unfrequent.  And  the 
"  fear  not  therefore''  of  ver.  31,  refers  under  this  interpretation  to 
the  assumed  fidelity  of  the  disciples.  (Concerning  yiewa^  comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matt.  v.  22.) 

Yer.  29,  80. — ^As  an  antidote  to  fear,  Jesus  refers  the  apostles  to 
the  ahnighty  aid  of  God,  for  whose  kingdom  they  were  contending. 
How  should  he,  who  feeds  the  sparrows  and  numbers  the  hairs  of 
the  head,  not  guard  the  lives  of  his  faithful  servants  ?  (IrpovdCcv^ 
sparroWy  is  here,  as  frequently  in  the  LXX.  =  ite.  An  daadpiov, 
was  the  tenth  part  of  a  Spaxfirj.) 

Ver.  31. — ^The  consolatory  power  of  this  doctrine  is  founded  in 
the  special  providence  of  God.  Everywhere,  as  in  nature,  it  com- 
bines the  greatest  and  the  least  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Thou- 
sands are  fed,  and  the  crumbs  are  collected  ;  our  Redeemer  rises 
from  his  grave,  and  the  linen  is  carefully  folded  together. 

Yer.  82,  38. — The  whole  assumes  more  and  more  a  general  cha- 
racter :  the  discourse  gradually  extends  to  the  whole  collective  body 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  in  their  conflict  with  the  world.  Christ 
also  appears  here  as  he  whose  recognition  has  a  decisive  influence  on 
man's  everlasting  weal  or  woe ;  whose  testimony  is  accepted  be- 
fore God  and  his  angels.  The  believer's  confession  before  men 
(as  the  enemies  of  that  which  is  good)  is  contrasted  with  Christ's 
confession  before  the  heavenly  host.  Whosoever  takes  upon  him 
the  ignominy  of  appearing  as  a  true  worshipper  of  Christ  will  be  re- 
ceived as  such  when  Christ  reveals  himself  in  his  glory.  But  this 
declaration  is  immediately  followed  by  its  contrast  (verse  83) ;  as 
the  latter  fills  with  fear,  so  the  former  allures.  The  whole  declara- 
tion has,  of  course,  a  reference  to  believers  only,  who  have  recognised 
the  Lord  in  his  true  character,  and  who  now  either  venture  to  con- 
fess their  faith,  or  conceal  it  through  fear ;  the  letter  course  must 
extinguish  the  light  of  faith  which  was  kindled  in  them,  and  exclude 
fiN>m  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Yer.  34. — ^As  the  fear  of  strife  and  persecution  might  easily  deter 
£rom  an  open  confession,  our  Lord  distinctly  points  out  that  the 
Gtospel,  from  its  very  nature,  must  occasion  strife.  Not  as  though 
strife  itself  were  the  oljfect  of  the  Gospel  (its  object  is  peace,  the  end 
of  strife),  but  strife  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world,  or  into  a  heart.  Just  because  in  Christ  there  ap- 
pears absolute  holiness,  whilst  the  world  comprises  in  itself  good  and 
evil  mixed  together,  therefore  the  spirit  of  Christ  (juixcupay  stoordy 
Ephes.  vi.  17),  cuts  off  the  evil  (SiafieptafMogy  separation,  Luke  xii 
51),  and  along  with  it  him  who  diags  to  it. 

Yers.  35,  86. — Jesus  sets  forth  the  results  of  this  separating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  in  ilie  same  manner  as  in  verses  21,  22,    The 
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sword  of  the  Spirit  severs  the  most  intimate  connexions  based  upon 
human  relationships^  and  earthly  love  ;  destroys  them  if  they  at* 
tempt  to  hold  fast  the  unholy  element ;  and  ennobles  them  if  free 
scope  is  everywhere  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  That  which  our  Lord 
here  points  out  as  his  requisition  upon  believers,  viz.,  to  be  separ- 
rated  from  all  earthly  ties,  even  the  most  intimate,  for  the  sake  of 
union  with  himself,  was  already  declared  by  Moses  of  the  Levites : 
'^  Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  lum ; 
neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  know  his  own  children : 
for  they  have  observed  thy  word,  and  kept  thy  covenant.  They 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law/'  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  9,  10.    Comp.  Qen.  xii.  1.) 

Ver.  37. — The  love  of  Christ  must  be  stronger  than  either  the 
love  of  father  or  of  mother  [and  must  prove  itself  the  stronger  in  all 
cases  where  they  come  into  con/2icf,  t.  e.,  where  parents  appeal  to 
filial  duty  to  enforce  their  command  of  disobedience  to  Christ]. 
(Compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  xiv.  26,  where  the  still  stronger  ex- 
pression occurs :  \uativ  Trarepa  k.  t.  A.)     Very   significant   is  the 
clause,  "  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  for  Christ  himself  is  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  believers ;  they  long  for  himself  as  he  is  in  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  and  in  his  sufferings.    (Compare  the  remarks  on  Philip, 
iii.  10.)    This  effect  of  the  Gospel — ^its  claiming  the  whole  man- 
makes  the  world  rage  with  fury ;  for  this  reason  it  makes  to  itself 
another  Christ,  who  allows  good  and  evil  to  dwell  peaceably  and 
quietly  together.    But  if  Christ  had  not  been  the  Truth  and  Life 
itself  (John  xiv.  6),  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  to  demand  that,  for  his  sake,  the  dearest  ties  of  relationship 
should  be  disregarded.    It  is  only  God  whom  we  must  obey  rather 
than  father  and  mother ;  and  Christ,  only  because  wo  behold  in 
him  the  Father  (John  xiv.  9).    And  therefore,  by  assigning  to  him 
a  rank  above  all  that  is  most  dear  and  sacred,  no  duty  is  violated ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  duty  is  purified  and  ennobled.     The  com- 
mand, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is  thus  not  abrogated| 
but  fulfilled  (Matth.  v.  17),  inasmuch  as  man  recognises  himself  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  a  child  of  the  Father,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named  (Ephes.  iii.  15). 

Ver.  38. — With  this  demand  of  a  separation  from  all  earthly 
ties  \^hich  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  if  it  be  a  living  one,  at  all  times 
presupposes,  is  connected  the  intimation  of  a  course  of  life  full  of 
sufferings,  the  end  of  which  is  death.  How  deeply  must  our  Lord 
have  been  conscious  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  to  be  given  by  him, 
if  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  the  life  of  his  follow- 
ers 1  The  words,  oravpov  Xa^dvuv^  take  Ma  crosSy  spoken  before 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  must  be  explained  from  the  general 
custom  of  malefactors  being  themselves  obliged  to  carry  their  cross 
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to  the  place  of  execution.  In  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  they  assume  a 
prophetic  character,  as  they  were  spoken  previous  to  his  sufferings, 
Fritzache  (on  this  passage)  distinguishes  between  kofipdveiv  and  aXpuv 
rbv  aTavp6v^  and  refers  the  latter  expression  to  the  apontaneotis  taking 
up  of  the  cross.  The  dicoXovdeiv  dnlaio,  foUounng  after ,  refers  evidently 
to  the  subsequent  bearing  of  the  cross,  with  the  death  of  the  cross, 
as  its  final  consummation.  The  life  of  the  followers  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  is  necessarily  toilsome,  inasmuch  as  they  live  continually  in 
the  midst  of  dangers,  and  sacrifice  their  own  will  to  the  will  of  God ; 
and,  hence,  it  resembles  a  continual  dying  on  the  cross.  Although, 
according  to  the  context,  that  which  has  been  here  said  has  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  a  life  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity — a  life  ex- 
posed to  bodily  dangers  and  persecutions,  yet  it  retains  its  truth  for 
all  time  in  reference  to  the  inward  struggles  of  the  believer ;  and 
hence  this  same  figurative  mode  of  expression  is  used  thi-oughout 
Scripture.     (Gal.  ii.  20,  v.  24 ;  Romans  vL  6.) 

Ver.  39. — ^From  this  one  aspect  of  the  Christian's  sufferings,  viz., 
persecution  and  perils  of  death,  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  view  still 
more  general ;  the  death  of  the  old  life  is  the  condition  of  the  birth 
of  the  new  life.  That  "  the  losing  one's  life"  (V^^  dnokiacu)  can 
mean  not  merely  the  loss  of  bodily  life  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  is  evi- 
dent, partly  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  apostles  did  not  die  by 
persecution,  while  yet  their  blameless  continuance  in  life  cannot  be 
set  down  to  their  disadvantage ;  and  partly  because  we  may  con- 
ceive even  of  death  by  persecutions  which,  originating  (as  not  un- 
frequently  happened)  in  vanity  or  fanaticism,  did  not  correspond  to 
the  present  requirements.  The  losing  one's  life  therefore  can  be  un- 
derstood only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  death  that 
the  bodily  death  is  sanctified.  In  the  expression  '^x^y  the  significa- 
tion soul  and  life  are  again  blended  together.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  vi.  25).  In  this  passage,  then,  a  twofold  soul  is 
spoken  of,  of  which  one  is  lost,  if  the  other  be  preserved.  If  we 
translate  '(pvxi  by  life,  it  implies  a  twofold  existence,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  between  which  man  has  the  choice.  (The  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  the  same  words  in  Matth.  xvL  24, 25,  and  in  John  xii.  25. 
Instead  otfind  (evplcKeiv)^  John,  however,  has  love  (^Aelv),  which  is 
more  intelligible  ;find  (evpiaKeCv),  here  signifies  to  gaiuj  to  attain  to).* 
The  passage  will  become  most  distinct  by  being  paraphrased  thus  :  6 
tb^v  TTjv  (aaptUK^v)  V'Vj^^v,  dnoXeaei  avrrjv  (sc.  rrvevfuiTiKijv) :  ical  6 
dnoHaag  ttjv  '^xrfu  {aapictK^)^  ei^prjaei  avTrjv  {TrvevfjuiTiK^y—he  that 
findeth  his  (fieshly)  life  shall  lose  it  (i.  e.,  his  spiritual  life)  :  and  he 
that  loseth  his  (fleshly)  life,  shall  find  it  (t.  e.,  his  spiritual  life).  That 
which  constitutes  true  personal  identity  (the  ego)  remains  the  same, 
but,  in  the  exercise  of  true  self-denial,  it  becomes  dead  to  sin  ;  the 
*  Compare  Hebrews  z.  39,  where  the  worda  are :  vepiiroi^cig  i^x^c 
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tmbelieving  man,  on  the  contrary,  remains  in  his  natural  state  of 
being,  and  the  germ  of  the  higher  life  can  never  attain  to  dominion 
in  him.    The  expression  here  made  use  of  by  our  Bedeemer  is  most 
simply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  conceived  as 
standing  between  two  powers,  the  influence  of  which  he  may  receive 
within  himself,  and  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  transformed  into 
their  nature.    Now,  as  man  by  nature  is  more  especially  exposed  to 
the  one  (the  evil  power),  the  work  of  renovation  implies  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  old  sinful  life  which  has  become  part  of  the  man,  and, 
instead  of  it,  the  entrance  into  the  new  life  of  light.    This  transition 
is  a  death  ;  but,  out  of  this  death  a  new  and  higher  life  springs  up. 
The  addition  of  SveKcv  ifi€v,for  my  sake,  is  of  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  opposes  itself  to  all  self-devised  means  of  sanctification  and  per- 
fecting of  spiritual  life.    A  crucifying  of  the  flesh,  and  self-denial 
undertaken /or  one's  ovm  sake,  for  one's  own  perfecting,  are  an  abom- 
ination in  the  sight  of  our  Lord,  since  they  are  always  in  such  a 
case,  the  proofs  of  secret  presumption  and  pride. '^    On  the  con- 
trary, they  must  be  done  from  love  to  Jesus,  fix)m  a  principle  of 

*  The  religions  of  Asia^  especially  Buddhism,  prominently  point  out  and  enjoin  the 
duty  of  self-denial;  but  as  it  is  practiced  out  of  Jesus,  and  without  the  perfect  ideal  of 
holiness  in  man,  it  leads  to  the  most  eccentric  and  foolish  exhibitions.  The  addition, 
therefore^  of  tvexev  iftov  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  precept  of  self-denial,  and 
furnishes,  at  the  some  time,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Jesus;  for  it 
would  have  been  thc|  highest  presumption  on  his  part  to  require,  that  all  things  should  be 
counted  but  loss  for  his  sake,  unless  he  had  been  higher  than  all  created  beings.  In  the 
work  of  J,  J.  Schmidt  (Ueber  die  filtere  religiose,  politische  undliterariacheBildungqges- 
chlchte  der  Yolker  Mittelasiens.  Petersburg,  1824),  several  characteristio  ibatures  of 
such  fistlse  self-denial  are  communicated.  "Shaggiamuni  (the  Buddha  of  the  Mongol 
tribes),  when  in  the  form  of  a  king's  son,  once  met  on  his  walk  a  tigress  with  her  young, 
nearly  dead  of  hunger.  Penetrated  with  compassion,  and  there  being  nothing  at  hand  to 
refresh  and  revive  her,  he  withdrew  himself,  under  some  pretext,  from  his  retinue^  went 
up  to  the  tigress,  and  laid  himself  down  before  her,  that  he  might  be  torn  in  pieces  fay 
her.  But,  perceivmg  that  she  was  too  much  exhausted  to  be  able  to  injure  him,  he  first 
made  incisions  in  his  skin,  and  allowed  her  to  lick  up  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wounds,  whereby  she  was  so  much  strengthened,  that  she  was  able  to  devour  him  alto- 
gether.*' What  a  caricature,  compared  with  the  sight  presented  by  the  life  of  a  true  lU- 
lower  of  Christ,  walkmg  in  true,  genuine.  Christian  self-denial  I  The  duty  was  conceived 
of  in  a  far  more  worthy  manner,  by  the  nobler  Mahommedan  mystics,  especially  by 
I>9hdaleddin  Bumi^  who  thusbeautifally  expresses  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  the  eld 
maut  in  order  that  the  new  man  may  be  brought  to  life : 

Death  ends  indeed  the  cares  of  life. 
Yet,  shudders  life  when  death  oomes  near; 
And  such  the  fond  heart's  death-like  strife 
When  first  the  loved  one  does  appear. 
For,  where  true  love  is  wakened,  dies 
The  tyrant  «02/  that  despot  dark. 
Bejoioe  then,  that  in  death  he  lies, 
And  breathe  mom's  free  air,  with  the  lark. 

But  certainly  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  between  the  conception  of  the  duty,  tnd  tlie 
realization  of  it  hi  the  lllh,  there  is  a  wide  differenceL 
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obedience  to  him,  and  by  the  working  of  his  Spirit ;  it  is  then  only 
that  they  bring  forth  beautiful  fruits^  and  produce  that  ^^  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord/'  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  The 
medium  between  indolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  self-righteous  ac- 
tivity on  the  other,  is  difficult  of  discovery ;  but  the  author  of  the 
feuth  must  here  also  be  himself  the  finisher  of  it.    (Heb.  xii.  2.) 

Yer.  40. — ^As  a  consolation  under  the  difficulties  which  our  Lord 
has  set  before  his  disciples,  there  follows,  in  conclusion,  a  rich 
thought,  pointing  out  how  infinitely  dear  to  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse are  the  combatants  for  truth.^  As  Christ  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Father,  so  he  considers  his  disciples  as  his  own  represen- 
tatives; whosoever,  therefore,  receives  the  disciples,  receives  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  himself.  (Mark  ix.  37.)  The  following  verses, 
however,  shew  that  dix^oOai,  receive^  must  be  taken  emphatically 
thus :  '^  whosoever  receives  you,  fully  conscious  of  what  you  are, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  your  spiritual  character,  receives  God,"  and 
hence  derives  all  the  blessing  firom  it,  which  is  conferred,  according 
to  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  a  visit  from  the  Lord.  There  is 
implied,  therefore,  in  the  receiving  (<5e;^«7^<M),  not  an  outward  receiv- 
ing merely  QiospUio  excvpere)^  but,  more  especially,  the  opening  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  whole  inner  life,  so  that  a  man  may  be  able' 
to  receive  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  although  he  should  not  have 
where  to  lay  his  head. 

Ver.  41,  42. — But  in  order  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  great- 
ness of  the  glory  of  true  believers,  and  to  pourtray  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  receive  them,  the  Redeemer  closes  with  a  remarkable 
parallel.  His  disciples,  the  representatives  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  Christian  life,  are  compared  by  him  to  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  prophets,  and  righteous  men  (npwp^ai^  ical  diKolai^),  and  he 
thus  infers,  that  as  much  as  the  former  stood  higher  than  the  latter, 
by  so  much  higher  and  more  glorious  would  be  their  reward.  As 
regards,  in  the  first  place,  the  gradation,  the  name  fUKpol^  little  onea^ 
here  given  to  believers,  is  remarkable.  We  might  here  refer  to  the 
Babbinical  usus  loquend%  according  to  which,  i^^,  smally  forms  the 
contrast  to  a^,  greaiy  the  latter  signifying  teachevy  master;  the  for- 
mer, disciphy  servant.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  case  ;  the  ex- 
pression seems  intended  to  indicate  a  peculiarity  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  (Comp.  Matth.  xviii.  6.)  According  to  the  context,  it  would 
seem  to  point  out,  first,  the  needy  condition  of  the  disciples,  who, 
like  helpless  children,  seem  to  be  given  over  as  a  prey  to  misery  in  this 
world,  but  are  sustained  by  the  help  of  the  Father  from  above. 

*  The  reyerae  side  of  this  picture  is  pointed  out  bj  Luke  x.  16,  in  the  words  6  kfd 
iBeruv  k.  r.  A.  Allusions  to  this  thought  are  also  met  with  in  the  Rabbinical  writings; 
•^g^jSi  quis  rwipU  viros  dodos,  idem  est  ae  si  reeiperet  Scheehxnam^  I  e.,  manifesiatumcin 
•MRflu  mimtnu;    Comp.  SchSUgm  on  this  passage. 
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Nexty  it  has  reference  to  the  child-like^  innocent^  and,  speciallj,  Uio 
humble  feeling  of  the  regenerate,  who,  although  exalted  and  glo- 
rious, are  yet  conscious  of  their  glory  without  any  feeling  of  pre- 
sumption. (The  passage  in  chap.  xvii.  6,  explains  this  more  fully.) 
This  humbleness  (juKp&nj^)  of  the  disciples,  is  contrasted  with  the 
Old  Testament  piety,  which,  although  inferior,  yet  bears  a  some- 
what more  pretentious  character ;  its  two  principal  forms  are  pointed 
out,  viz.,  'TTpwpfiTeia^  prophecy  J  and  duuuoavvri,  righteouanesa.  In  the 
former,  is  specially  displayed  the  fulness  of  illumination  by  the 
Spirit  of  G^,  which  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  might  well 
be  combined  with  meagre  personal  attainments ;  in  the  latter,  pre- 
ciseness  in  obeying  the  law.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  i  6.) 
Righteousness  appears  here  as  the  higher  gradation  of  religious  life 
tmder  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  it  presupposed  a  higher  de- 
gree of  personal  attainment  than  prophecy.  But,  above  these  two, 
stands  the  New  Testament  life,  in  which  an  inward  regeneration  is 
manifested  in  the  outward  life.  These  threes  gradations  of  charac- 
ter, prophet  (^po^^TTc),  righteous  man  (Siiuuoc),  and  little  one  (fUKp6^)y 
are  brought  in«;o  connexion  with  those  who  receive  them,  and  to  every 
one  is  promised  the  fuaOd^,  pay,  reward,  of  him  whom  he  receives. 
(On  the  signification  oifuoBd^,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  v.  12.) 
The  term  is,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  wholly  appropriate  ;  but  in 
the  evangelical  point  of  view,  only  in  so  far  as  love,  which  appean 
in  it  as  the  active  principle,  carries  its  reward  in  itself  But  as  a 
condition  of  the  reward,  it  is  farther  added  in  what  manner  the  re- 
ception is  to  take  place — e2f  tvo^  Trpo^jfrov,  ducalov,  lioBrfrov^  in  the 
name,  etc.  This  elg  dvofm,  in  the  name,  contains  the  key  to  the 
whole  rather  obscure  passage  ;  it  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  eva 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  exchange  of  the  prepositions  d^ 
and  iv),  so  that  the  name  signifies  the  character  and  true  nature  of 
the  person  to  be  received.  Hence  the  passage  is  full  of  rich  mean- 
ing. It  points  out  the  moral  principle,  that  every  action  must  be 
measured  by  the  disposition  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  that  the 
disposition  is  the  result  of  the  whole  inward  state  of  man.  Hence, 
it  is  not  the  isolated  act  of  receiving,  which  is  considered  as  the 
ground  of  the  reward,  but  the  disposition  of  soul  from  which  the 
act  proceeds  ;  and  the  reception  itself,  turns  not  more  on  the  per- 
son received,  than  on  the  clearness  with  which  his  true  character  is 
apprehended.  Hence  the  sense  of  these  remarkable  words  is  this : 
whoever  receives  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  for  the  sake  of  his  spi- 
ritual character,  and  is  endowed  with  the  ability  of  receiving  him, 
and  recognising  him  as  such,  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  Old 
Testament  position ;  the  same  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  right- 
eous ;  but  he  who  receives  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  i.  e.,  a  child  of  God, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  refreshes  him  by  the 
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merest  trifle  (a  weaker  counterpart  of  ^ix^oBai) — ^who  is  thus  able  to 
recognise  in  him,  under  his  insignificant  outward  appearance,  the 
effulgence  of  that  which  is  divine — who  is  able  to  love  it  and  to  do 
good  to  it,  in  its  representatives,  he  thereby  shews  that  he  has  dis- 
positions in  harmony  with  this  New  Testament  dispensation,  and 
hence  will  also  receive  the  reward  which,  under  it,  is  certain.  But 
this  reward  is  an  eternal  one  {ob  fifj  d'no?J<Jxi  tov  fuoBbv  ain-ov)  ;  and 
in  this  it  is  implied,  that  the  Old  Testament  awards  to  its  saints 
promises  of  a  more  earthly  character.  The  thought  is  highly  spiri- 
tual ;  and  hence  has  been  so  frequently  misunderstood  by  inter- 
preters. For  it  evidently  involves  also  the  thought,  that  while  he 
who  occupies  a  lower  position,  can  never  be  received  in  a  higher 
character,  because  the  higher  life  is  wanting  in  him ;  yet  the  higher 
may  be  received  in  a  lower  character.  The  disciple  of  Jesus  has 
already  passed  through  the  law.  Many  a  benevolent,  pious  Jew, 
might  therefore  receive  the  apostles  as  prophets  or  righteous  men, 
because,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  could  not  apprehend  them  more 
profoundly.  But  he  who,  in  the  messengers  of  Christ,  was  able  to 
recognise  their  new  and  nobler  character,  and  from  love  to  this,  re- 
ceived them,  he  received  from  them  the  full,  rich  blessing  of  the  new 
birth ;  while  those,  al80,«rho  occupied  the  lower  ground,  if  turning 
toward  them  with  a  heart  of  love,  would  receive  an  appropriate  re- 
ward. Hence  the  little  ones  appear  here  as  bestowing  blessings  in 
every  direction  ;  indeed  "  as  dying,  but  yet  living ;  as  poor,  and  yet 
making  many  rich;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things.''    (2  Cor.  vi.  9, 10.) 


§  16.  John  the  Baptist  Sends  His  Disciples  to  Jesus.    Dis- 
courses OP  Jesus  on  the  Occasion  of  this  Mission. 

(Matth.  xi.  1-80  J  Luke  vil  18-35;  x.  13-16,  21,  22.) 

Ver.  1. — Matthew  closes  the  preceding  discourse  with  the  words : 
diardaaojv  rolg  ddSeica  iJuidi]Tcugy  instructing  his  twelve  disciples^  and 
thereby  clearly  indicates  the  wish  that  the  preceding  discourse 
should  be  understood  as  designed  for  the  disciples  who  were  sent 
fortL  Of  the  journey  itself,  however,  he  says  nothing.  Luke  ix. 
10,  on  the  contrary,  mentions  the  return  in  the  same  way  as  in  chap. 
X.  17,  he  mentions  the  return  of  the  seventy.  With  an  indefinite 
luu  eyevero,  and  it  came  to  paas^  Mattheyv  proceeds  to  another  sub- 
ject, viz.,  the  report  of  the  question  put  by  John  the  Baptist 
through  his  disciples.  The  same  report  is  connected,  in  Luke  vii. 
18,  with  the  history  of  the  raising  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  but 
likewise  very  loosely,  by  the  general  formula  :  And  they  reported  to 
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*  * 


John,  etc.  (icai  iitTfyyeikav  'Itidwq  k,  t.  A).  But  we  are  struck  by 
the  exceedingly  exact  agreement  of  the  Evangelists  in  this  section, 
not  only  in  single  expressions  (as  ver.  23),  but  also  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament quotation  from  Malachi  iii  1  (Matth.  xi»  10).  The  LXX. 
give  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  both  the  Evan- 
gelists dififer  alike  from  both.^  We  have  here  again,  in  Matthew, 
a  discourse  composed  of  varied  elements,  whilst  Luke  gives  in  an- 
other more  definite  connexion,  that  which  is  here  brought  together. 
From  the  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  two  disciples  of  John,  Mat- 
thew only  takes  occasion  to  report  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
describe  the  different  positions  of  the  people,  with  respect  to 
hint  Jesus  was  as  little  imderstood  by  the  proud,  as  was  John 
the  Baptist.  The  humble  recognised  the  divine  element  under 
even  the  most  varied  forms,  because  indeed,  it  was  only  this  of 
which  they  were  in  search.  With  this,  chap,  xii  connects  itself 
very  suitably. 

Ver.  2. — From  the  mission  of  the  disciples  of  John,  we  are  led 
to  make  some  inquiries  regarding  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Bap- 
tist. He  appears  here  in  prison  (at  Machaerus  according  to  Joae^ 
phu8,  Arch,  xviii.  5);  it  is  only  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (xiv.  3  seq.) 
that  Matthew,  by  way  of  supplementing,  gives  the  necessary  infor- 
mation about  his  imprisonment.  The  Baptist  hears  in  his  prison  of 
the  works  of  Jesus,  and  is  therefore  induced  to  send  to  him  two 
disciples,  with  the  question :  Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  do  we 
look  for  another  ?  {<Tvel  6  ipxfifievog,  ij  trepov  npocdoK^ifiev);  (The  ex- 
pression 6  ipxofievog,  he  that  cometh^  has  a  fixed  doctrinal  significa- 
tion, viz.,  the  Messiah,  perhaps  &om  the  passage  in  Psalm  cxviiL 
26,  njn;  b»a  «an  55-ia,t  blessed  is  he  that  cometh^  etc.  In  Heb.  x. 
37,  Christ,  with  reference  even  to  his  second  coming  {nofiovata)  is 
called  6  ipx^fievo^,  i.  e.,  he  at  whose  future  coming  all  prophecy  will 
be  fulfiUed.)  The  question  of  the  Baptist  seems,  then,  to  indicate 
an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  Jesus  was  the  longed-for  Sa- 
viour ;  and  such  a  question  must  certainly  appear  very  strange  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Baptist,  after  the  strong  declarations  of  his  faith, 
and  after  the  disclosures  made  to  him  concerning  his  relation  to 
Jesus.  (Compare  Matth.  iii.  and  specially  John  i  23.)  Hence  many 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  this  question  as  intended  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  his  disciples  who  were  beginning  to  faint;  others,  as 
containing  a  call  upon  Jesus  to  hasten  the  carrying  out  of  his  plana. 
The  former  opinion  has  absolutely  no  weight ;  for  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  would  have  been  completely  satisfied  by  the  decided 

*  On  this  point  compare  Matth.  iiL  3 ;  Maik  L  1. 

t  HtngBierierg  (Christologj,  yoL  ilL,  p.  292,  et  seq.)  derives,  on  very  pTaosible  groiinds, 
the  expression  ftom  Malachi  iiL  1 ;  hot  it  is  rery  probable  that  sereral  passages  of  tbt 
Old  Testament  concur  in  giving  it  this  fixed  doctrinal  signification. 
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declarations  of  their  master  (John  i.  29),  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  apostles.  The  second  opinion  is  not  without  truth.  John 
might,  in  fact,  regard  Jesus  as  proceeding  too  cautiously,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  imderstand  his  secret  working  upon  the  souls  of  men« 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  John,  if  his  own  faith  remained 
unshaken,  should  have  merely  wished  to  urge  our  Lord  to  a  different 
mode  of  procedure  ;  the  very  form  of  the  question  obliges  us  to 
refer  it  rather  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  interrogator  himself* 
For,  if  we  look  at  the  passage  before  us  with  unprejudiced  eye,  it 
appears  more  natural  to  seek  for  the  ground  of  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  John  himself.  Our  inward  experience  can  alone  teach  u& 
to  understand  such  events.  In  the  Kfe  of  every  beUever,  there  occur 
moments  of  temptation,  in  which  even  the  firmest  conviction  may 
be  shaken :  nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  imagine  such  a  time 
of  darkness  and  abandonment  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  life  even  of 
John.*  We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  think  of  the  character  ot 
Scripture  saints  only  under  a  certain  form,  and  as  liable  to  no 
change  ;  but  (excepting  the  Lord  himself,  whose  character  was 
peculiar,  and  must  be  regarded  j9er  8e),  it  is  evident  that  internal 
changes  of  light  and  darkness  must  be  supposed  in  all  individuals, 
even  when  such  are  not  reported  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  this  very  strug- 
gle, the  life  of  the  saint  is  perfected.  Hence,  wherever«ommunica- 
tions  simple  and  clear  are  brought  before  us  as  the  one  in  question 
concerning  John,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting.  In  his 
gloomy  prison  at  Machaerus,  the  man  of  God  was  no  doubt  sur- 

*  That  alter  the  events  recorded,  Matth.  ilu  16,  and  John  I  33,  John  the  Baptist  conld 
have  eome  to  any  Veal  doubt  of  the  Messiaship  of  Jesus,  is  scarcelj  conceivable,  and 
seems  to  be  denied  bjr  the  Saviour,  Matth.  zi.  7.  He  did  not  doubt  his  Messiahship^  nor 
TTBS  he  impatient  that  Jesus  did  not  by  miracle  deliver  him  from  prison :  but  the  Saviour's 
free,  unlega],  New  Testament  mode  of  working,  he  could  not  comprehend.  In  his  opinion 
Jesus  should  have  carried  out  the  outward  separation  of  the  people,  commenced  in  his 
own  mmistfy,  instead  of  casting  the  pearls  of  his  miracles  and  teachings  before  the  un- 
discriminating  mass.  This  misapprehension  he  embodies  in  the  question,  "  Art  thou  really 
he  7  From  thy  mode  of  working  one  would  hardly  believe  it  I"  To  this  corresponds  the  re- 
ply of  our  Lord  (v.  4),  and  to  this  the  lang^uage  in  which  Jesus  (v.  7, 8)  defends  John  against 
the  suspicion  that  like  a  shaken  reed  he  now  doubted  what  he  had  once  testified,  or 
like  a  weakling  had  become  impatient  of  his  imprisonment  To  this  finally  answers  the 
declaration  (v.  10,  ff.),  that  the  greatest  under  the  Old  dispensation  failed  to  apprehend 
the  spirit  of  the  New,  in  which  all  legal  outward  forms  are  broken  up  by  the  violence 
with  which <the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  seized  upon.— -(E.)  The  correct  view  seems  to  me 
folly  given  neither  by  Olshausen  or  Ebrard.  That  the  question  is  not  one  of  simple 
mquiry  for  information  is  clear.  That  John  was  in  a  measure  stumbled  at  the  pro- 
ceeding of  oir  Lord,  whose  Messiahship  he  did  not  question,  seems  equally  dear.  But 
that  John  was  stumbled  rather  at  our  Saviour's  slowness  in  assuming  to  himself  that 
temporal  dominion  which  doubtless  formed  a  part  of  his  view  of  the  function  of  the 
Messiah,  than  at  his  free,  unlegml  procedure,  seems  to  me  almost  certain.  The  miracles 
to  which  the  Saviour  points  in  self-vindication,  contrast  most  naturally  with  false  con- 
ceptions of  outward  greatness  and  glory,  which  John  may  have  entertained.  The  fol- 
lowing discourse  adapts  itself  equally  well  to  this  view. — [E. 
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prised  by  a  dark  hour,  in  which  he  was  struck  by  the  quiet  unob- 
trusive ministry  of  Christ,  and  began  to  doubt  the  experience  of 
which  he  had  heretofore  been  the  subject.  This  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  :  Blessed  is  he  whosoever ^  etc.  (juuedpii^  iariv 
hg  idv  fjtrj  cKav6aXia6^  h  ifiot)  (ver.  6),  which  contain,  at  once,  cen- 
sure and  comfort.  For,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  for 
the  poor  prisoner  if  he  had  not  stood  firm  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, if  he  really  had  been  offended;  but  now  he  was  only  tempted 
to  be  so-— and  blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  (James 
i  12).  But  as,  without  a  struggle,  there  is  no  victory  for  sinful 
man,  so  the  Baptist  also  could  not  be  spared  such  a  struggle.  The 
very  circumstance,  however,  of  his  having  sent  to  Jesus  himself  for 
enquiry,  shews  that  he  endured  the  temptation  and  conquered. 
That  he  asked  him  in  this  manner  proves  that  he  was  tempted  ; 
but  that,  in  his  temptation,  he  asked  no  one  else,  but  applied  to  the 
Saviour  himself,  proves  his  faith ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the 
free  life  of  the  Redeemer,  so  different  from  his  own,  must  have  ap- 
peared rather  strange  to  the  aiistere  preacher  of  repentance.  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi  19.)  The  question  of  John  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  prayer,  "Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mineimbelief ;" 
and  this  prayer  is  answered  by  our  gracious  Lord.  Whosoever  asks 
God  whethfr  he  be  God  ;  whosoever  asks  the  Saviour  whether  he 
be  the  Saviour,  is  in  the  right  way  to  overcome  every  temptation — 
it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  attain  certainty.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  concerning  John  (ver.  7,  seq.)  form  no  contradiction 
to  the  supposition  that  he  sent  the  messengers  in  an  hour  of  severe 
temptation.  He  even  thereby  proved  that  he  was  not  a  reed  shaken 
by  every  wind,  but  that  he  stood  firm  and  unshaken  amid  all  storms. 
But  when  there  is  no  storm,  how  can  firmness  be  proved  ?  [t  was 
then,  during  the  time  of  hiB  shining,  and  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  dwelt  on  him,  that  God  made  use  of  the  Baptist  for  hts  oum 
g^'eat  purposes  among  mankind  ;  but  in  the  time  of  his  poyerty  and 
abandonment,  God  perfected  him  within  himself. 

Ver.  4,  5. — With  reference  to  prophetic  passages,  such  as  Isaiah 
XXXV.  5,  6  ;  Ix.  1,  Jesus  answers  the  question  by  pointing  to  hia 
deeds ;  the  messengers  find  the  Redeemer  in  the  midst  of  his  mes^ 
sianic  labours  ;  all  that  they  can  report  is  that  he  is  redeeming; 
They  saw  his  outward  agency ;  the  spiritual  significancy  of  those 
outward  miracles  his  discourse  unveiled  to  them.  The  bodily  heal- 
ing but  prefigured  the  healing  of  the  souL  (Concerning  ^rmtx^^ 
comp.  Matth.  y.  18.)  EvayyeXi^eaOai^  has  here  the  signification  of 
"  hearing  the  gospel,"  "  receiving  the  glad  tidings."  The  passage, 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  which  is  here  referred  to,  forbids  the  interpretation, 
"  the  poor  preach  the  gospel"  Indeed,  a  glorious  mode  of  proceed- 
ing 1  alone  fitted  to  convince  of  his  messianic  dignity.    Not  a  word 
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of  John  individually — only  the  fuucdpiig  itrnv^  blessed  is  He,  reaches 
him  for  consolation  and  warning.  But  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  Lord 
did  not  speak  more  fully,  we  answer  that  such  struggles  must  be 
fought  only  in  the  inner  man  ;  the  question  was  to  the  Lord  a  sign 
of  the  approaching  victory.  He  left  him,  therefore,  entirely  to  him- 
self, without  further  interference  with  him.  (Concerning  onavdaXl- 
^eaOaij  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xviii.  8.) 

Ver.  7. — But  before  the  people,  who  might  easily  have  misun- 
derstood such  a  question,  Jesus  expressed  himself  more  fully, 
and  depicted  to  them  the  noble  image  of  the  stem  warrior,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  might  know  what  they  might  expect  from 
him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  might  also  recognise  what  he  could 
not  give  to  them.  Some  of  the  disciples  of  John,  who  were  pre- 
sent, may  have  given  inmiediate  occasion  to  these  remarks.  Of 
himself,  he  maintains  a  calm  and  dignified  silence ;  upon  all  he 
impresses  the  words :  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me.  The  manner  in  which  our  Lord,  from  the  7th  to  the  9th 
verse  speaks  to  those  surrounding  him  concerning  John,  is  some- 
what obscure.  It  is  difficult  to  apprehend  in  their  right  relation  his 
various  reproving  questions.  The  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  (Kdkofiog 
{mb  dviiwv  aaXevSfievog),  may  be  figuratively  understood  of  a  light- 
minded  man  (as  in  Ephes.  iv.  14;  Heb.  xiiL  9);  or,  without  any 
figure,  of  the  reed  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  with  which  the  wind  sported.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sense 
would  be  the  following  :  "  You  must  certainly  have  had  some  ob- 
ject in  view,  in  hastening  to  the  wilderness :  it  can  certainly  not 
have  been  to  get  a  view  of  some  empty,  every-day  object,  as,  a 
shaking  reed,  or  soft  garments."  The  third  question  must  then  in- 
deed denote  the  proper  object ;  they  wished  .to  see  a  prophet,  and 
that  John  the  Baptist  certainly  was.  Yet  the  thought  in  this  E^ape 
would  be  rather  meagre — it  would  have  been  better,  in  that  case,  to 
put  only  the  single  question,  "  You  wished  to  see  a  prophet,  did 
you  not  ?  well  then,  you  have  seen  him,  and  the  greatest  one  too ; 
only  obey  him  1"  But,  if  we  turn  to  the  other  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, we  here  too  meet  vnth  difficulties.  The  thought,  "have 
you  gone  out  to  see  a  light-minded  or  luxurious  man  ?"  is  too 
harsh,  for  who  goes  to  the  vnldemess  for  such  a  purpose?  Or 
who  could  imagine  John  to  be  such  an  one?  But,  if  it  be 
said  that  the  unsuitable  question  was  only  intended  to  shew  that 
they  certainly  thought  no  such  thing,  the  question  again  is,  For 
what  purpose  are  these  things  brought  forward  ?  The  passage  con- 
tinues dark,  until  verse  16,  seq.  are  compared.  That  passage  shews' 
that  Jesus,  in  his  questions,  has  only  in  view  the  character  of  the 
mutitude,  and  portrays  their  own  contradictions.  They  evidently 
went  in  crowds  to  the  wilderness  to  see  a  prophet  (as  if  there  were 
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any  thing  in  a  prophet  to  be  seen,  while  they  did  not  desire  to  hear 
him);  they  might  well  have  known  how  a  true  prophet  would  man- 
ifest himself  to  them,  and  yet  when  they  perceived  his  moral  ear- 
nestnesS;  they  did  not  like  him ;  their  impure  hearts  had  longed 
for  a  prophet  after  their  own  taste.  Our  Saviour,  who  searches  the 
hearts  of  men  with  eyes  of  fire,  lays  open  to  them  this  their  incon- 
siBtency,  in  hastening  out  to  the  prophet,  and  then  desiring  that  he 
might  not  be  what  he  is,  and  might  be  something  which  he  cannot 
be,  viz.,  such  an  one  as  themselves.  They  themselves  are  the  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,  as  is  fully  demonstrated  in  verses  16,  17. 
^^  You  imagined  that  you  would  find  a  pseudo-prophet,  one  who 
would  yield  to  all  the  caprices  of  sin,  and  one  altogether  like  your- 
selves ?  You  imagined  that  you  would  find  a  sensual  teacher,  flat- 
tering your  sensuality  ?  you  imagined  that  you  would  behold  a 
prophet,  just  as  your  fancies  had  depicted  him  to  you,  mighty, 
glorious,  but  sparing  sin  ?  Indeed  you  have  obtained  one,  but  one 
who  is  another  Elijah.''  Then  follows,  first,  a  farther  delineation 
of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  character  of  his  ministry,  with  which  is 
connected  a  parallel  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist — with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  same  character  of  the  multitude  that  did  not  like 
John,  had  taken  offence  at  him,  although  his  mode  of  life  was  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  Baptist ;  and  they  had  been 
offended  at  him  for  this  sole  reason,  that  they  could  never,  in  any 
form  of  the  divine,  whatever  it  might  be,  find  the  likeness  of  their 
sinful  selves  ;  and  that  it  was  only  themselves  they  were  everywhere 
seeking.  The  haughty  judges  of  the  children  of  light,  who  dislike 
in  them  now  this,  and  now  that,  must,  therefore,  before  all  things, 
come  down  to  humility  ;  the  babes  (vrjnioi,  ver.  25)  who  possess  it, 
for  this  reason  also,  apprehend  the  divine  element  in  its  most  varied 
forms  of  manifestation,  because  they  never  anywhere  care  about  the 
form,  but  always  and  everywhere  about  the  substance. 

Ver.  9. — ^The  description  of  John  the  Baptist  begins  with  the 
words  "  Yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet"  {vcu  not  nepiaa&repov  npofpi^' 
rov).  That  the  Baptist  was  more  than  a  prophet  (t.  6.,  that  in  the 
clearness  of  his  view,  he  had  attained  to  a  point  beyond  that  of  the 
prophets),  is  inferred  from  Malachi  iii.  1,  in  which  a  messenger  is 
described  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  (Concerning  this, 
comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  3.)  By  means  of  this  o£Bce,  the 
Baptist  received  a  peculiar  position,  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the 
intermediate  space  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ;  yet  in 
the  general  direction  of  his  life  he  still  belonged  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  only  formed  the  link  by  which  the  two  spheres  of  religious 
life  are  connected.  (Comp.  what  has  been  remarked  on  Matth.  iii  21.) 

Ver.  11. — But  the  Redeemer  proceeds  yet  farther  in  his  exaltation 
of  the  Baptist ;  as  he  had  placed  him  above  all  the  prophets,  so  he 
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places  him  now  above  all  the  yewrjTol  ywcuKtSv^  bom  of  women. 
The  words  iytiptoBai  ^v  =  at  b^gn,  have  the  signification  "  to  be 
raised  up/'  "  to  be  called  forth"  for  a  particular  purpose,  from  a 
great  multitude  ;.  so  that  we  may  supply  mo  rov  Geov,  of  God  (John 
vii.  52). — Tewrp-bg  ywcuKSg^  born  of  women  =  rvin  tA^^,  Job  xiv.  1  ; 
XV.  14.     (TewTjiiaTa  ywaiiu^  signifies  man  in  general,  but  with  the 
accessory  idea  of  frailty  or  impurity.)    The  expression,  therefore, 
has  its  contrast  in  the  phrase  yewrp-bg  Ik  rov  Beov^  born  of  Grod;  thus 
were  the  first  man  and  Christ,  and  thus  are  believers,  who  are  be- 
gotten of  the  Spirit,  through  Him.    (John  i.  18.)     To  this  contrast 
the  closing  words  of  the  verse  refer,  in  which  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  placed  above  John.    (Concerning  the  expression 
fUKpSregog  Iv  t§  /?.,  ledst^  etc.,  compare  what  has  been  remarked  on 
Matth.  V.  19,  where  the  fieyag  and  ihixiorog  ^  rg  /J.  are  contrasted 
with  each  other.)    Even  in  the  lowest  degree  of  the  Christian  life, 
which  has  been  brought  to  mankind  by  Christ  Jesus,  man  stands 
higher  than  John.*    Concerning  this  remarkable  thought,  it  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  well  observed,  that  the  being  greater  (jttetfwv 
elv<u\  ascribed  here  by  the  Eedeemer  to  those  living  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  must  be  understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  so  that  even  the 
greatest  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  humblest,  divested  of  all  selfish- 
ness and  sin,  entirely  in  the  sense  of  Matth.  xx.  25,  26.    Those  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  occupy  in  so  far,  therefore,  a  higher  ground,  as 
the  possibility  of  attaining  this  position,  of  being  divested  of  self, 
lies  within  their  reach.    This  is  therefore  the  general  character  of 
all  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  ;  and  the  difference  between 
them  consists  only,  partly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have  received 
into  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of 'their  nature  the  principle  of 
higher  life,  freeing  from  all  sin,  and  hence  also  from  pride  ;  partly 
also,  in  the   more  or  less  copious  endowment  with  those  powers 
which  determine  the  varied  spheres  of  activity  in    individuals. 
Again,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  being  in  the  kingdom  of  God  can- 
not here  refer  to  every  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  visible  church  of 
Christ ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  bad  fishes  in  the  large  net  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.    (Matth.  xiiL  47  seq.)    The  expression  is 
rather  limited  here  by  the  preceding  yewifTol  ywauMv^  bom  of 
wom^en;  whence  we  must  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  con- 
tains only  the  bom  of  God.    The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here,  then, 
the  kingdom  of  Gt)d  in  the  ideal  conception.    This  community,  with 
all  its  members,  our  Redeemer,  in  verse  11,  places  above  that  com- 
munity to  which  John,  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  belonged. 

#  The  comparative  fiiKporepoc  needs  not  to  be  taken  as  the  superlative.  Compare 
Wmer's  Gr.  S.  221.  The  reference  of  the  expression  to  Jesus  himself:  "  I,  the  lesser  one^ 
am  greater  in  (he  kingdom  of  heaven  than  he,*^  is  eyidentljr  quite  inadmissible.  It  would 
have  been  mock-humilit/,  if  Jesus  had  called  himself  less  than  Joho 
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The  whole  passage,  therefore,  is  applicable  to  those  only  who  are 
truly  regenerated.    To  many  members  of  the  visible  church,  uni 
even  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament can  be  granted.    But  a  considerable  difficulty  still  adheres 
to  this  passage,  inasmuch  as  the  question  here  arises,  as  to  whether 
no  regeneration  took  place  at  all  under  the  Old  Testament.    To 
answer  this  question,  we  must'  distinguish  between  regeneration 
in  a  narrower,  and  a  wider  sense.    In  the  narrower  sense,  the  ex- 
pression signifies  the  communication  of  a  higher  life  [of  Christ's 
glorified  humanity],  which  can  be  efiected  only  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  outpouring  on  mankind  depended 
upon  the  glorification  of  Christ.     (Johr.  vii.  89.)    In  this  more  con- 
fined sense  then,  the  regeneration  of  tne  Old  Testament  saints  is  out 
of  the  question.    Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  well  as  all  the  Old 
Testament  saints,  beheld  the  Bedeemei  only  as  Him  who  was  to 
come,  without  having  experienced  the  real  cfieets  of  his  power. 
(Heb.  xi.  18 ;  1  Pet.  i  10-40.)    They  wore,  therefore,  in  the  Shed^ 
and  attained  to  the  resurrection  only  thti^ugn  Christ.     (Comp;  the 
remarks  on  Mattk  xxvii.  52,  58.)    In  the  wider  sense,  however, 
every  important  ond  eventfiil  change  in  the  inner  man  may  be  called 
regeneration,^  and  such  a  one  was  no  doubt  experienced  by  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  on  account  of  which,  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
new  name  given  to  then,  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  types  of 
the  new  birth.     The  sense  ef  the  words  "  There  hath  not  risen 
among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  a  greater  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist," may,  accordingly,  be  still  more  exactly  determined.     It  is  not 
likely  that  Jesus  intended  to  subordinate  Abraham  and  Jacob  to  the 
Baptist ;  Ihesn  stand  not  only  as  the  ancestors,  according  to  the 
fiesh,  of  the  ]»eoplo  of  God,  but  specially  also  as  the  fathers  of  all  the 
faithful,  m  a  far  brighter  splendour.     [Yet  in  their  relations  to  the 
salvation  of  the  New  Testament,  they  surely  stood  below  the  Bap- 
tist.]   For,  among  individuals  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
sation,  various  degrees  of  attainment,  and  various  positions  may  be 
distinguished  as  clearly  as  among  the  members  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.    A  distinction  between  prophets  and  righteous  men 
has  been  already  made  above.    (Matth.  x.  41.)    Here  we  might  to 
a  certain  degree,  find  a  third  class  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  regenerate 
of  the  Old  Testament.    The  Baptist  would  in  that  case,  be  repre- 

*  Better,  conversion  (E).  As  human  nature  is  substantiallj  the  same  in  all  agei^ 
there  can  be,  it  would  seem,  uo  radical  difference  in  the  process  hj  which  men  in  differ- 
ent a^^s  are  brought  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  Qod.  There  must  always  have 
been  a  virtual  new  birth  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Under  the  old  dispensation 
his  workings  were  oomparatiyely  limited  and  secret ;  under  the  new  he  waa  poured  out 
in  such  abundant  measure  as  to  characterize  it  as  the  special  economy  of  the  Spirit.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  felt  the  first  impuUe  of  love  to 
God,  and  that  must  have  been  a  season  of  internal  regeneration.— {K. 
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sented  only  as  a  righteous  man,  in  the  noblest  legal  sense,^  as  a 
true  representative  of  the  law,  but  from  whom  was  concealed  the 
higher  life  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  was  experienced  by  Abraham  and 
Israel,  who  appear  far  more  as  the  representatives  of  the  higher  order 
of  the  evangelical  life  which  was  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  than  of 
the  legal  state. 

Ver.  12. — ^From  the  personal  delineation  of  the  Baptist,  our 
Redeemer  proceeds  to  describe  the  peculiar  character  of  the  time  ; 
and  this  leads  him  to  the  objurgatory  discourse  in  verse  16.  ^^  Aa 
the  man  is  great  whom  God  has  raised  as  the  precursor  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  so  the  time  also  in  which  he  works,  is  rich 
in  blessings  :  the  more  culpable,  therefore,  are  they  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it.''  The  days  of  John,  must  be  understood  of  the 
time  of  his  publicly  appearing  to  preach  repentance  (the  terminus 
a  quo);  in  the  words  co)^  d^i^  until  naio,  the  terminus  ad  quern  is 
only  in  so  far  intimated  as  that  the  favourable  time  still  lasted, 
which  must,  however,  be  by  no  means  considered  as  now  brought  to 
a  close.  The  conception  of  a  season  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all 
that  is  good,  is  expressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  words  :  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  (^  (kunXeia  tQv  ovpavciv  j3ia^e- 
rcu).  In  Luke  xvL  16,  a  similar  expression  is  found :  The  kingdom 
of  Qod  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it  (?}  0amXela  tov 
Beov  evayyeki^erai  koL  Trof  dg  avTTjv  Pid^ercu).  With  this  thought  cor- 
responds entirely  what  follows  in  our  passage,  icat  PuundL  d^d^ovaiv 
avrrjv^  and  the  violent  seize  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  words  of  this 
verse  must  be  understood  as  presenting  one  aspect  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  Lord  speaks.  In  that  time  of  powerful  ex- 
citement, there  was  manifested  among  mankind  generally,  but  es- 
specially  among  the  Jews,  a  fervent  longing,  a  desire  after  a  change 
of  condition,  which  broke  forth  the  more  violently  the  longer  it  was 
repressed.  In  so  far  as  this  longing  was,  in  its  ultimate  principle, 
really  pure,  so  far  the  kingdom  of  God  might  be  regarded  as  its  ob- 
ject ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  contained  a  depraved  element  and  was 
blended  with  much  that  was  erroneous,  it  is  called  pid(ead€u^  suffer- 
ing violence^  and  a  dfmd^eiVy  seizing,  is  ascribed  to  it.  For  although 
these  terms  are  meant,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  only  the  great- 
ness of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  for  that  which  is  divine,  which  act- 
ed so  poweriuUy  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 

*  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Christology,  vol.  iil,  p.  472,  has  misuDderstood  this  mj  view, 
ae  though  I  denied  repentanoe  and  faith  to  the  Baptist ;  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  he  does  not 
pre-eminently  represent  &ith ;  Paul  could  therefore  not  have  used  the  Baptist  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  life  of  taith,  as  he  did  Abraham  in  Rom.  iv.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any 
righteous  person  of  the  Old  Testament  as  being  destitute  of  fiiith,  according  to  Heb.  xi., 
only,  that  Old  Testament  &ith  did  not,  like  that  of  the  New  Testament,  imply  the  po»- 
flessioa  of  divine  things,  but  only  the  hope^  as  it  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  passages  quoted 
(Heb.  zi  13 ;  1  Pet  i.  10,  seq.) 
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see,  in  the  choice  of  the  words,  a  gentle  censure  upon  its  mode  of 
manifestation.  Had  the  Redeemer  been  disposed  to  bring  forward 
the  other  view  of  the  same  phenomenon,  he  might  have  said : 
"  Heaven  is,  as  it  were,  now  opened ;  streams  of  the  Spirit  are 
poured  out  over  mankind  with  life-giving  energy.''  But  it  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  his  purpose  to  set  forth  the  activity  of  men.  With 
this  Luke  viL  29,  30,  connects  itself  very  naturally ;  as,  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  ardent  desire  of  the  poor  after  truth  is  contrasted  with  the 
haughty  contempt  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.  (^iic(u6u>  forms 
a  contrast  with  dderecj — ^the  former  signifying  "  to  regard  as  just," 
"  to  approve,"  in  which  signification  it  is  found,  immediately  after- 
wards, in  Matth.  xi.  19  [see  farther  remarks  in  comment,  on  Bom. 
iiL  21],  the  latter  signifying  "  to  despise.") 

Ver.  13. — The  peculiar  condition  of  the  spiritual  world,  prevail- 
ing at  that  time,  is  still  more  distinctly  brought  out,  according  to 
Matthew,  by  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets prophesied  only  until  John  ;  that  with  him  then,  the  great  turn- 
ing point  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  had  come.  The  thought  ap- 
pears in  a  different  connexion  in  Luke  xvL  16  ;  but,  in  Matthew,  it 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  whole,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  having  been  spoken  on  this  occasion.  For,  if  the 
whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  closed  with  John,  it  was  natural 
that,  with  his  appearance,  a  powerful  spiritual  movement  should 
pervade  humanity,  which,  like  the  trav^  of  a  parturient  woman, 
should  precede  the  birth  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  But  in  the 
expressions  in  this  verse,  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  struck  by  the 
connexion  of  v6fioc,  laWy  with  the  prophets  ;  so  that  it  also  appears 
as  \)rophesying.  The  vSficg  =  nn*in,  law,  signifies  here  the  element 
from  which  the  prophets,  as  its  representatives,  proceeded,  and  it  is 
the  nature  and  power  of  the  law  to  prophesy  of  Christ.  By  awak- 
ening the  consciousness  x>t  sin,  it  calls  forth  also  the  longing  for  the 
Bedeemer,  without  entirely  satisfying  it.  Next  we  inquire  how  the 
word  TTpo&fy^Bvaav^  jyrophesied,  is  to  be  explained.  It  might  be  un- 
derstood :  "  the  prophetic  agency  continues  until  John — ^himself  in- 
cluded." But,  in  the  first  place,  John  himself  was  not  properly  a 
prophet  in  the  Old  Testament  sense ;  he  only  bore  witneaa  of  him 
who  was  now  present,  and  invited  to  repentance  ;  in  the  second 
place,  moreover,  prophesy  continued  even  after  John  (Acts  xi.  28). 
It  is,  thefefore,  better  to  understand  it  of  the  prophecies  them- 
selves, and  its  meaning  to  be :  "  with  John  the  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled ;  th^y  do  not  extend  beyond  him."  But  this  thought  seems 
without  fbundation  ;  inasmuch  as  so  many  prophetic  oracles  reach 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in  the 
remotest  future.  Yet  the  words  which  follow  in  verse  14,  compel 
us  to  decide  in  favour  of  this  view ;  in  them  John  is  represented  as 
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Elijah,  and  this  points  to  the  end  of  all  prophecy.  (MaL  iv.  5.) 
Hence,  it  is  prohahle,  that  we  must  add  this  passage  to  the  many 
other  passages  in  which  both  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
those  of  the  apostles,  every  thing  appears  consummated  at  theii  time. 
The  explanation  of  these  striking  declarations  lies  simplyin  this, 
that  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  the  time  of  prophesying 
continued,  and  with  Christ  commenced  that  ot/ulfUment. 

Ver.  14. — ^As  if  for  addition  and  confirmation,  Christ  subjoins, 
moreover,  that  this  John  was  also  the  promised  Elijah.  As  regards, 
in  the  first  place,  the  notion  of  the  appearance  of  Elijah,  to  which 
the  words  6  idXXwv  Epx&jdat^  that  was  to  comCj  refer,  it  rests  on 
MaL  iv.  6 :  «-a|rj  n;V«  n&j  C5^  n^  -sitt  nin,  Behold  I  send  Elijah^ 
etc.  The  LXX.  have  very  correctly  referred  these  words  to  the 
Tishbite  ;  and  so  likewise  has  Sirach  xlviii.  10 ;  according  to  gram- 
matical rules  the  word  »''an  requires  a  reference  to  a  definite  histo- 
rical person.  It  might  be  made  a  question  whether  the  reference  to 
this  definite  person  could  not  be  explained  figuratively  by  the  tv 
iTvevfiaTi  KoL  dwdfui  'HAfov,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijai^y  as  in 
Luke  i.  17.  This  would  even  appear  more  probable,*  if  the  New 
Testament  itself  did  not  furnish  more  exact  information  concerning 
it.  According  to  Matth.  xvii.  3,  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  as 
heavenly  messengers  to  the  Bedeemer  in  his  transfiguration ;  where- 
by the  figurative  explanation  of  that  promise  is  rendered  improbable. 
Striking,  however,  is  the  declaration  in  the  passage  before  us,  that 
John  is  Elijah  ;  whereas  he  himself  declares  he  is  not.  (John  i.  21.) 
But  even  if  the  words  "  if  ye  will  receive  if'  did  not  indicate  it,  yet 
the  whole  connexion  of  this  passage  with  the  other  passages  which 
treat  of  Elijah,  clearly  shows  that  the  Bedeemer  called  him  so  only 
in  a  certain  sense,  viz.,  because  he  wrought  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah,  as  Scripture  says.  (Luke  i.  17.)  Elijah  the  zealous 
preacher  of  repentance,  is,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  John.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is,  whether  we  are  to  believe  that  that  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  has  been  entirely  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  John 
or  of  Elijah  himself,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  transfiguration.  We 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  this,  when  we  read  that  the  prophet  Malachi 
(iv.  5),  adds  that  Elijah  will  be  sent,  »n«ii«3j  VSnjn  njn-;  b*!-*  »«ia  ^jith,, 
hfore  that  great  and  terrible  day,  c^c.f    It  seems,  therefore,  not  an 

*  Yet  thlfl  yiew  is  surely  the  oorrect  one.  The  prophecy  (Mai.  iv.  5)  that  Elgah 
aboold  prepare  the  way  for  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  Christ,  cannot  he  fulfilled  in  the 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  at  the  transfiguration,  but  in  John  the  Baptist,  as  is  said 
Luke  L  17 ;  John  L  21.  ^ohn  only  denies  that  he  was  the  risen  Elijah,  the  same  person 
aa  the  Old  Testament  prophet  That  he  is  the  second  Elijah  prophesied  MaL  iil  he  doei 
not  deny.^E. 

f  The  day  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  begins  with  Christ's 
incarnation. — ^Rev.  ii.  6,  Moses  and  Elijah  are  employed  as  sensible  images  of  the  Law  and 
the  QospeL— [B.    The  account  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  Malachi  has  its  best  commen< 
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improbable  suppodtioiiy  that  this  prophecy,  although  fuliSIIed  in  a 
certain  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  yet  not  wholly  fulfilled.  (Gomp. 
remarks  on  Kev.  xL  6.)  As  it  is  the  nature  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  that,  its  subject  may  appear  in  a  previous  manifestation, 
without  its  import  being  thereby  fully  exhausted,  so  also  here.  The 
time  of  Christ  was  by  no  means  the  prophesied  great  day  of  the 
Lord ;  but  that  whole  time  which  reached  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  last  days ;  and  so  it  had 
also  an  element  (John  the  Baptist)  which  prefigured  the  future  ap- 
pearance of  Elijah.  It  is  likely  that,  from  such  a  train  of  ideas, 
the  indefinite  "  if  ye  will  receive  if'  arose. 

Ver.  15. — ^To  direct  attention  to  those  appearances  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  Christ  adds  the  solemn,  earnest  words :  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear  (6  tx(^  trra  dicovuv,  dKovinS)  (oKoveiv  =  yicv, 
trUeUigere;  hence  <!yra  =  0^51*,  of  the  faculty  of  the  understanding.*) 
.According  to  the  intention  of  Christ,  his  discourse  must  have  con- 
tained something  not  less  worthy  of  investigation  than  requiring  it, 
and  by  this,  the  admonition  was  called  forth.  From  the  remarks 
already  made,  it  will  appear  that  the  words  have  not  yet  lost  their 
profound  meaning. 

Ver.  16,  17. — That  which  was  alluded  to  in  ver.  7,  is  now  in 
figurative  language  more  fully  set  forth.  Our  Redeemer  reproves 
his  fickle  contemporaries  by  comparing  them  to  capricious  children 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  please  in  any  way,  and  who  understand 
neither  mildness  nor  severity.  (Concerning  yeved  =  i^n,  those  living 
together  at  one  periodj  comp.  remarks  on  Slatth.  xxiv.  34.  The 
text  of  Matthew  has  been  altered  here  in  various  ways  ;  instead  of 
dyopai^ — dyop^  has  been  adopted  ;  instead  of  kroi^toiq — irepoig,  in 
place  of  which  Luke  has  dXk'qXoig,  The  usual  reading,  however, 
deserves  the  preference,  both  from  internal  and  external  reasons.) 
The  piping,  mourning  (avXi<»),  Oprp/iu),  refer  to  children's  plays,  both 
amusing  and  grave.  But  the  whole  figure  would  be  misunderstood, 
if  the  speaking  children  were  made  to  represent  Jesus  and  John, 
who  again  are  the  representatives  of  mildness  and  severity ;  whilst 
the  other  children  spoken  to  represented  the  capricious  multitude 
On  the  contrary,  both  classes  of  children — ^those  who  speak  as 
well  as  those  who  are  addressed — are  to  be  viewed  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  capricious  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  so  that  the 
senjse  is  this :  ^^  The  generation  resembles  a  host  of  ill-humoured 

tary  in  John's  description  of  Christy  M&tth.  iiu  The  reference  obvioosljr  is  to  the  searoh- 
ing,  descriminating,  spiritual  character  of  the  new  kingdom.  There  is  then  no  difficulty  hi 
xnaidng  the  "  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord*'  identical  wlth'^he  Saviour's  appearing  to 
set  up  his  new  kingdom.    John  the  Baptist  is  clearly  the  promised  Elijah.'[X. 

*  Similar  formulas  are  used  by  Jewish  teachers,  e.  g.,  in  the  Zohar:  qui  audit  audiatf 
^i  wteOigU  inteUigcU.  Besides,  in  the  €r08pels»  the  formula,  6  ix<^v  utq  k,t,X,ib  found 
very  firequently  in  Reyelations;  but  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Gk)6pel  of  John. 
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children,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please  in  any  way ;  one  part  de« 
sires  this,  and  the  other  that,  so  that  they  cannot  agree  upon  any 
desirable  or  useful  occupation.^ 

Ver.  18, 19. — This  figurative  discourse  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  literal  declaration ;  John  was  too  severe  for  them,  and  Jesus 
too  mild.  (Concerning  the  phrase  6<ufi6viov  ^x^i,  comp.  the  rem.  on 
Matth.  xiL  24.)  The  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  dispen- 
sations appears  here  in  a  striking  manner,  in  the  description,  though 
frequently  misunderstood,  of  their  respective  representatives.  In 
John,  we  see  the  strict  observer  of  the  law,  who  exhibits  in  his  de- 
meanour an  austere  and  rigid  morality,  and  abstains  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  sinner ;  in  our  Redeemer,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
the  impossibility  of  sinning,  joined  with  compassionate  love,  which 
urges  him  not  to  withdraw,  even  from  the  most  wretched,  since  their 
impurity  cannot  tarnish  his  heavenly  purity,  whilst  his  divine  light 
is  able  to  illuminate  their  darkness.  John  is  a  noble  human  phe-  . 
nomenon,  a  flower  of  earth ;  Jesus  appears  as  a  heavenly  form,  the 
ofiBspring  of  a  higher  world.  Blessed  at  that  time,  and  blessed  now 
are  those  who  are  not  offended  at  him,  but  receive  him  as  he  is  1 
The  words,  ^^  and  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children''  (Luke  adds  aK), 
form  the  close  of  this  thought.  These,  like  so  many  other  words 
of  the  Lord,  resemble  many-sided  polished  jewels,  which  send  forth 
their  splendour  in  more  than  one  direction ;  a  peculiarity  found  in 
many  pregnant  maxims,  even  of  human  sages.  Considered  by  them- 
selves, they  possess  a  manifold  significancy ;  but  in  the  connexion 
of  discourse,  one  meaning,  of  course,  becomes  prominent.  The  ex- 
pression, ^'  children  of  wisdom,"  evidently  points  to  a  contrast  with 
what  precedes,  where  the  children  of  foUy  are  described  from  the 
folly  of  their  judgments.  (The  icat  must  therefore  be  taken  =  ^  in 
an  adversative  sense,  and  diKcuovaOcu  as  above  in  Luke  vii.  29,  in  the 
sense,  "to  declare  just,"  hence  "to  acknowledge  as  such,"  "to 
praise,"  "  to  laud.")  The  thought  would  then  be  :  "  wisdom  (which 
is  found  fault  with  by  foolish  men)  is  justified,  and  defended,  and 
represented  as  wisdom  by  her  children,  viz.,  by  their  treatment  of 
her  requisitions."  With  this  agrees  Matth.  xi  25,  seq.  in  which  the 
vrgnioi,  baheSy  are  described  as  the  truly  wise.  (Neither  the  aorist, 
nor  the  signification  of  the  diicaiovoBcu,  favours  the  translation,  "  wis- 
dom is  blamed  by*her  children.")    But  this  thought  acquires  a  pe- 

*  Tlie  sentiment,  I  think,  stated  in  more  precise  language  is:  This  generation  is  like 
iho6e  children  sitting  in  the  market  place  to  whom  their  fellows  call,  saying,  We  have  piped, 
etc  The  simple  point  of  the  comparison  is  that,  as  these  children  would  neither  Join  their 
fellows  in  strains  of  merriment  or  grie^  so  the  men  of  this  generation  find  fault  equally  with 
the  austerity  of  John,  and  the  more  genial  character  of  the  Saviour.  Olshausen's  expla- 
nation does  not,  I  think,  make  allowance  for  the  want  of  strict  exactness  in  the  SaTiour*8 
mode  of  expression.  He  says,  '*  it  is  like  children  sitting  and  calling,"  eta,  when  the  pre* 
cise  mtaning  is,  "  it  resembles  what  oooms  when  children  siti"  etc.— [K. 
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culiar  charm,  when  we  consider  that  Scripture  does  not  speak  of 
wisdom  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  heavenly  person,  yea,  that  Jesus 
calls  himself  the  Wisdom,    (See  note  on  Luke  xL  49,  compared 
with  Matth.  xxii.  34 ;  John  i.  1,  and  Sirach  xxir.  4,  seq.)    In  this 
case,  then,  the  Redeemer  here  appears  as  speaking  with  reference  to 
his  divine  nature,  and  the  aorist  iducauiOri,  was  justified^  acquires  a 
peculiar  significancy.    The  same  phenomenon  which  he  reproves  in 
the  present,  viz.,  that  foolish  men  take  offence  at  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom, has  repeated  itself  at  all  times  ;  but  at  all  times  the  children 
of  wisdom  have  justified  their  mother,  and  will  do  so  even  now. 
The  Redeemer  appears  here,  therefore,  as  the  bestower  of  all  spirit- 
ual blessing  from  the  beginning  of  time,  as  the  generator,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  of  all  the  earthly  representatives  of  wisdom 
whom  ho  now,  closing  the  series  of  manifestations,  represents  person- 
ally, in  all  her  fulness  and  glory.    (We  must  reject  all  expositions 
of  the  passage  which  exclude  the  contrast  with  that  which  pre- 
cedes ;  as,  for  instance,  that  according  to  which  ^ovat,  they  say,  is 
to  be  supplied  after  tcaif  and;  so  that  even  the  clause  iduuucidri,  k.  r. 
X.  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  censorious  Jews,  according  to  whom 
the  reKva  ao(f>iag  would  be  merely  supposed  children  of  wisdom.) 

Ver.  20. — ^The  reproving  discourse  which  follows,  is  found,  in  its 
original  connexion,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending  forth  of  the 
seventy,  in  Luke  x.  13,  seq. ;  but  Matthew  has,  very  properly,  in- 
troduced it  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.     The  whole  discourse  of 
the  Redeemer  was  a  censure  upon  his  contemporaries  ;  but,  in  the 
following  words,  the  reproof  is  uttered,  in  its  utmost  severity,  against 
those  who  had  most  clearly  seen  his  glory.    The  whole  passage 
again  represents  the  same  principle,  but  only  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  which  we  dwelt  upon  in  Matth.  x.  41.    As  a  reward  is  not 
regulated  by  the  deed  itself,  but  by  the  disposition  from  which  it 
springs,  and  the  consciousness  by  which  it  is  accompanied;  so 
punishment  also  will  not  be  determined  by  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  deed,  but  by  the  inward  disposition  of  which  it  is  the  evidence, 
and  by  the  consciousness  which  it  presupposes.    The  guilt  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Sodom,  is  in  this  passage  represented  as  less ;  firsts  be- 
cause their  inhabitants  occupied  a  less  advanced  position  than  did 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  secondly,  because  that  which 
was  divine  appeared  to  them  in  a  far  less  glorious  form.    At  the 
time  of  Christ,  however,  the  feeling  of  need  was  active,  and  was  met 
in  his  person  by  the  purest  manifestation  of  divinity,  condescend- 
ing, moreover,  to  human  weakness,  by  external  acts  of  the  most 
striking  character.     But,  nevertheless,  men  hardened  themselves 
against  these  powerful  impressions  of  the  Spirit,  and  did  not  repent ; 
this,  therefore,  enhanced  their  guilt  exceedingly.    By  the  greater 
guilt  of  the  latter,  however,  the  guilt  of  the  former  is,  in  no  way. 
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diminiBhed ;  it  remains  what  it  is,  though  spoken  of  relatively  as 
compared  with  the  more  fully  developed  manifestations  of  sin, 

Ver.  21. — Chorazin  (Xopaftv),  a  small  place  in  GaUlee,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Gknnesaret^  near  Capernaum^  is  mentioned 
only  here.  Some  expositors  write,  without  any  reason,  x^  ^^-  I^ 
is  evident  that  towns  are  here  spoken  of  (ver.  20).  In  the  same 
quarter  was  situated  the  hetter  known  town  BijOacudd  (derived  from 
r»:i  and  n^**??,  t.  e.,  fisher's  town).  The  two  together  appear  as  the 
representatives  of  that  highly  &voured  region,  where  the  footsteps 
of  the  Lord  were  seen  so  long,  and  his  hand  dispensed  so  many 
blessings.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  on  the  contrary,  are  mentioned  as 
the  wealthy  and  voluptuous  representatives  of  gross  sensual  en- 
joyment, which,  as  such,  had  been  frequently  denounced  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Is.  xxiii.)  Bepenting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  is  the  well-known  Old  Testament  description  of  an 
earnest  disposition  to  repentance,  which  manifests  itself  in  cor- 
responding outward  acts.  (1  Kings  xxL  27;  2  Kings  vi  30; 
Jonah  iii.  6,  8.) 

Ver.  22. — The  term  fjfiipa  KQiaecjg,  day  of  judgrnent,  is  used,  in 
its  most  general  sense,  to  denote  the  period  which  will  at  lQ^gth  come, 
when  good  and  evil  which,  in  the  present  course  of  the  world,  are 
mixed  together,  shall  be  separated.  (Gomp.  further  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.)  "AveiKTOf  or  (iveicT6f,  from  dve;^a),  "tolerable,"  "endurable." 
(See  the  same  thought,  Matth.  x.  15.)  The  comparative,  as  well  as 
the  whole  context,  points  to  different  degrees  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked ;  some  are,  as  it  were,  in  mttiasima  damncUtone  as  August- 
ine say&  This  idea  of  degrees  of  punishment  seems  to  imply,  that  it 
may  be  even  remitted  ;  and  this  must  be  unhesitatingly  conceded  of 
the  lesser  forms  of  sin.    (See  more  particularly  at  Matth.  xii.  32.) 

Ver.  23. — The  same  thing  applies,  in  a  higher  degree,  to  Caper- 
naum. (See  note  on  Matth.  iv.  13.)  This  insignificant  Galilean 
country-town  had  become  the  fixed  residence  of  the  Messiah,  and 
had  thereby  gained  a  higher  importance.  The  choice  of  the  town  for 
liis  abode,  on  the  part  of  the  Bedeemer,  is  evidently  not  accidental, 
but  intimately  connected  with  the  reputation  and  susceptibility  of 
its  inhabitants.  Hen  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  God  mighty  and 
should  have  been  formed.  Instead  of  that,  however,  only  a  few 
joined  themselves  with  entire  devotedness  to  the  Lord ;  the  others, 
destitute  of  faith,  persevered  in  their  unholy  walk.  The  more  daz- 
zling, therefore,  tiie  light  was  to  which  they  opposed  themselves,  the 
longer  it  shone  upon  their  dark  hearts,  the  heavier  was  their  punish- 
ment. This  is  described  in  S(»>g  ^ov  Karafii^aaBrioxiy  thou  shdtt  he 
brought  down  to  hdly  in  uttering  which,  our  Redeemer  probably  had 
oefore  his  mind  Old  Testament  passages,  such  as  Ezek.  xxxi.  10 ; 
Is.  xiv.  15,  Ivii.  9.    KaToPifidieadai  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
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Testament ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  ixl^cjOtivai,  hence  dejici,  "to  be 
brought   down/'     Ovpav6g,  heaven^   is   contrasted  with  fSrjg^  or 
g/5ov  ohco^,  ddfui  =  ^^.    Buch  expressions^  taken  from  the  Greek 
mythology  (as  2  Pet.  il  4,  alludes  even  to  rdfyrapog)^  the  language 
of  Scripture  admits  without  hesitation,  if  they  were  prevalent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  had  a  true  foundation.    The  true 
and  simple  fundamental  idea  of  heaven  and  hadotf,  is  this ;  that 
evil  and  good,  which,  even  on  earth,  though  outwardly  blended,  are 
separated  in  their  nature  and  essence,  are  to  have  an  ultimate  and 
complete  separation.    In  so  &r  then  as  the  day  of  judgment  {icpla&o^i 
aeparation)  reduces  to  its  ultimate  principle  that  which  appears 
here  mixed  together,  the  being  cast  down  into  hades  signifies  the 
return  of  individual  evil  to  its  element.f    At  the  great  separa* 
tion,  which  is  impending  over  the  universe,  every  individual  life 
will  be  attracted  and  governed  by  the  power  of  that  element  to 
which  it  granted  admission  into  itself.    He  who  admitted  the  Spi- 
rit and  light  of  Christ,  wiU  be  drawn  by  him  into  his  kingdom  of 
light ;  he  who  allowed  the  spirit  of  darkness  to  rule  in  his  heart, 
wfll  become  a  prey  to  the  power  of  darkness  ;  each  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  guilt,  which  only  Grod  can  determine  (see  note  on 
Matth.  vii.  1),  since  it  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  light  made  upon  man,  and  against  which  he  harden- 
ed himself.    Strange  that  some  expositors  should  have  explained 
this  passage  of  external  prosperity.     "  Thou  art  a  very  wealthy  and 
prosperous  town,  but  thou  shalt  greatly  decline."    Whatever  man 
cherishes  in  his  heart,  he  reproduces  even  in  the  word  of  God  ;  he 
makes  a  god  for  himself,  and  makes  his  Bedeemer  speak  as  suits 
him  best,  and  as  he  would  have  spoken.    (Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  20.)    The 
more  guilty  Capernaum  is  then  contrasted  with  Sodom,  with  the 
remark :  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.     These  words,  un- 
less they  are  empty  words,  are  remarkable,  as  showing  that  our 
Bedeemer  ascribes,  even  to  that  which  is  past,  no  absolate  necessity. 
He  evidently  acknowledges,  even  here,  the  freedom  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  the  possibility  of  things  having  been  otherwise,  if  men 
had  been  obedient  to  Gk>d,    This,  in  a  moral  aspect,  so  important 
a  view  of  history,  as  being  whoUy  based  upon  the  free  actions  of 
individuals,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Scripture  doctrine. 

Ver.  25. — That  the  following  words  were  not  spoken  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  preceding,  Matthew  himself  indicates  by 
the  words :  iv  iiceiv(o  tw  Kcupu,  at  that  season.  This  formula  of 
transition  seems  to  place  an  interval  between  that  which  precedes 

*  CoQceming  fStji,  compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  xvL  28. 

f  **BeiDg  exalted  to  beayen"  and  "brought  down  to  hades,"  seem  to  bo  strong  flgtif 
ratire  expreenons,  denoting  on  the  one  hand  high  spiritual  priyilege,  on  the  other,  a«^ 
responding  degradation  and  rum,  of  course,  with  a  spiritual  reference. — [K. 
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and  that  which  follows.  Luke  x.  21 ,  seq.  ^vcs  a  definite  and  ap- 
propriate connexion  of  the  words.  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to 
suppose  that  Matthew  again  followed  his  practice  of  bringing  into 
a  new  connexion  the  elements  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  as  it  was  not 
at  all  his  object  to  exhibit  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  chronologically, 
but  only  under  their  more  general  points  of  view.  The  same  Spirit, 
who  had  spoken  through  our  Lord,  guided  the  disciple  also  in  the 
arrangement.  This  may  again  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses  ;  they  form  a  very  appropriate  contrast  with  the  pre- 
ceding objurgatory  discourse  against  the  unbelieving ;  they  are  the 
commentary  on  the  words  in  ver.  19,  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children.  The  entire  passage  (ver.  25-30),  moreover,  is  remarkable 
for  its  majestic  course  of  thought.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
John.  We  see  hence,  that  it  is  the  same  Jesus  who  speaks  in  Mat- 
thew and  John  ;  his  discourses  are  received  by  different  individuals; 
and  each  reproduces  him  in  the  aspects  under  which,  with  his  pecu- 
liar mental  traits,  he  had  been  enabled  to  apprehend  him.  Ver. 
25,  30,  now  open  to  us  an  insight  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
Bedeemer's  heart — a  heart  burning  withlove  to  his  brethren.  Con- 
scious of  his  divine  majesty  and  glory,  he  humbly  condescends  to 
the  lowly,  and  seeks  to  comfort  the  forsaken.  The  real  substance 
of  Christianity,  the  condescension  of  the  Divine  to  the  weak  and 
poor,  is  here  celebrated  in  inspired  language.  Compared  with  this, 
all  human  greatness,  wisdom,  and  glory,  sink  into  the  dust.  (Mat- 
thew begins :  Jesus  answered  and  said  (dTroKpiSelg  elnev  6  'Irjaovg)^ 
dnoicpiveadcuy  answering,  being  used  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Hebrew  ns*.  [Comp.  note  on  Luke  i.  60.]  Luke  x.  21,  on  the 
other  hand,  points  out  the  rejoicing  and  exulting  of  the  Lord's 
spirit,  in  the  words  "  exulted  in  spirit"  (/lyaXXidaaro  rw  Trvevfiari), 
Here  t§  V^;;t5?  *^  ^ouU,  could  not  have  been  appropriately  used,  as 
it  would  have  pointed  rather  to  the  human  nature  of  the  Redeemer, 
as  in  Matth.  xxvi  38.  The  joy  here  spoken  of  is  purely  objective, 
in  which  the  world  of  spirits  shares,  and  which  is  exhibited  in  its 
perfection,  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Lord).  Christ  commences  with 
the  praise  of  God,  for  his  sovereign  providence.  {'ESofioXoyeladai  = 
nnih  seq.  JDativ.  "  to  praise,'*  "  to  laud,''  Rom.  xiv.  11,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  LXX.)  According  to  the  well-known  Old  Testament 
designation,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  God  is  represented  as  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  in  evidently  intended  contrast  with  the  vTfnioi, 
babes  =  fiiKpoi  (Matth.  x.  42),  nrcjxol  tq)  TrveOfuiTt,  For  the  idea  of 
the  babe  implies  not  only  that  which  is  undeveloped,  but  also  that 
which  is  inexperienced  and  helpless  ;  as  it  stands  here  in  contrast 
with  ao<tH)ly  wise,  and  avverol,  prudent.  The  former  of  these  two 
expressions  rdfers  rather  to  that  which  is  divine,  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  earthly ;   the  ao^^  is  the  result  of  the  vovg  (reason). 
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the  (yvveaig,  of  (ppiveg  (understanding).*    Hence  it  cannot  be  said 
precisely,  that  the  wise  and  prudent  possessed  &  false  wisdom 
and  prudence ;  they  had  in  their  knowledge  much  that  was  true, 
and  were,  in  this  respect,  more  advanced  than  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord.     But  their  wisdom  and  prudence  was,  at  the  best,  earthly, 
marred,  therefore,  by  many  defects,  and  unable  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  that  which  is  divine.    Christ,  on  the  contrary,  brought  a 
heavenly  wisdom  ;  and  the  first  condition  for  the  reception  of  it 
was  poverty,  the  being  emptied  of  man's  wisdom.    For  this  reason, 
human  wisdom  became  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 
pure  light  which  beamed  down  from  the  opened  heavens,  whilst  the 
simplest  and  lowliest  men — ^such  as  were  conscious  of  their  poverty 
and  blindness  in  things  divine  and  human,  but  burned  with  a  long- 
ing after  truth — received  it  more  readily  and  deeply.     (Comp.  1  Cor. 
i  19.)    It  is  this  wonderful  dispensation — ^that  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  espoused  the  poorest  and  the  most  wretched — ^which  our 
Saviour  here  celebrates  with  exultation.     The  term  ravra^  these 
things,  comprehends,  therefore,  all  which  was  peculiar  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  which  has  l^een  conferred  upon  mankind  through 
his  ministry.    The  men  who  could  comprehend  it,  received  it  by  a 
revelation  (dnoKaXwpig),    Human  wisdom  is  a  fruit  of  intellectual 
activity  and  spontaneity  ;  the  heavenly  wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  eflFect  of  a  divine  influence  on  man's  receptive  faculties,  and  is 
the  root  of  the  life  of  faith.    But,  whilst  faith  belongs  altogether 
to  the  heart,  wisdom,  in  its  heavenly  form,  is  a  blossom  of  the  in- 
tellect (vovg).    With  the  revelation,  however,  is  contrasted  a  con- 
cealing (dn6Kpvrl)ig),  an  expression  which  might  be  considered  as 
fevouring  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.    (Comp.  Matth. 
xiii  13, 14.)    There  is,  however,  nothing  which  prevents  us  from 
understanding  dnoKpvnreiv,  concealing,  in  this  passage  as  meaning 
merely  "  not  to  reveal ;"  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "  they  are  left 
to  their  earthly  wisdom."    We  here,  therefore,  pass  over  the  refer- 
ence to  predestination,  which  will  hereafter  frequently  occupy  our 
attention. 

Ver.  26. — Once  more  our  Redeemer  breathes  forth  his  feelings  of 
thankfiilness  to  the  Father  ;  vol  sc.  ^^ftoXoyovnai  aot,  (Concerning 
evdoida  =  i^isn,  see  note  on  Luke  ii.  14.)  Inasmuch  as  the  divine 
will  is  the  pure  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature,  since  God  can 
never  will  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  this  implies  the  idea,  that  even 
this  gracious  endowing  of  the  poor,  and  of  babes,  with  true  heavenly 
wisdom,  is  an  eflFect  of  the  pure  self-denying  love  of  Gk)d,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  communication  of  his  own  nature.  The  love  of 
God,  the  absolute  reverse  of  envy,  induces  him  to  descend  into  souls 
and  into  precisely  those  of  the  poor  and  needy.    Without  being  en- 

*  Comp.  the  Author'a  Optuc  Theol,  (BeroL  1833),  p.  159. 
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lightened  from  above,  man  does  not  know  nor  understand  this  won- 
derful love  of  God,  since  he  loves  only  splendour  and  fulness — not 
poverty ;  but  Jesus  is  himself  the  clearest  proof  and  manifestation 
of  it ;  in  him  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  the  bosom  of 
humanity  ;  and  yet  this  divine  manifestation  was  most  unpretend- 
ing and  humble.  From  the  Father,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  of 
earth,  our  Lord  passes  to  himself,  the  visible  representation  of  this 
pure  love  of  God,  and  describes  himself  as  working,  just  in  the 
same  manner  which  he  celebrated  in  the  Father ;  he  invites  all  the 
needy,  all  the  wretched,  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  God  which  is  in  him. 

Ver.  27. — The  transition  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  may  be 
explained  by  the  following  thought :  "The  organ  through  which  the 
Father  reveals  himself,  as  the  eternal  mercy,  is  the  Son  .himself/* 
First,  the  Redeemer  proceeds  from  the  thought  of  his  divine  power^ 
in  the  words  :  "  All  things  are  delivered  imto  me  by  my  Father*' 
(ndvra  [wi  TTapeddOrj  imb  tov  narpSg).,  The  Travra,  all  things ,  re- 
fers back  to  the  fcvptog  ovpavov  kcu  y^c.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy 
in  ver.  25,  so  that  the  passage  forms  a  parallel  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord  :  I66dri  iwi  rrdaa  l^ovata  iv  ovpavQ  icaX  inl  y^f,  aW power  is  given^ 
etc.  (Matth,  xxviii.  18),  in  which  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  same  honour  and  wor- 
ship are  due  as  to  the  Father,  and  in  whom  alone  the  Father  reveals 
himself  to  mankind.  (John  xiv.  9.)  But  as  the  kingdom  belongs 
originally  to  the  Father,  it  is  only  given  (jrapedddi])  to  the  Son,  in  so 
&r  as  he  is  at  the  same  time  3Ian;  for  which  reason,  at  the  end  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Son  gives  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Father.  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.)  Starting  from  this  fundamental  relation, 
our  Redeemer  then  points  out  the  special  relation  of  his  people  to  the 
Father,  in  reference  to  their  knowing  him  (iniyvcjoig),  and  thence 
deduces  the  doctrine,  that  all  that  true  revelation  to  the  babes, 
comes  onlj^hroiigh  him;  that  therefore  all  knowledge  gained  with- 
out him  and  out  of  him,  is  merely  human  knowledge,  and,  there- 
fore, imsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Lord  represents 
the  mutual  relation  between  Father  and  Son,  by  saying :  ovddg 
•  iniyivcjaKSi  tov  vlbv  elfi^  6  Tra-njp,  ovde  rbv  Trarepa  rig  incyivdaicei  el  firj 
6  vl6g,  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  except  the  Father^  etc.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  Fathers  often  invert  this  passage  in  their  quotations. 
(Comp.  on  this  subject  my  Gesch.  der  Evang.  S.  292,  f.)  Iren^tis 
even  says  in  a  passage  (Adv.  Hser.  iv.  14),  that  the  heretics  had  in- 
tentionally made  this  inversion,  according  to  which  they  read  first: 
orvSelg  hriyivdoKeL  rbv  naripa  el  pTj  6  vfdf ,  no  one  knotoeth  the  Father 
except  the  Son;  but  that  is  very  improbable,  because  Irenceus  himself 
frequently  inverts  the  two  members  of  the  verse.  Now  the  reading 
itself  is  not  contested  by  the  MSS;  the  question  then  only  is,  why 
the  position  of  the  members  should  be  just  as  it  is.    The  knowing 
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of  the  Son  is  no  doubt  here  placed  first,  because  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal subject;  Jesus  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  followers  that  no 
man  can  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  except  through  the 
Son,  for  "  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father  except  by  me.*'  (John  xir. 
6.)  If  Jesus  had  wished  to  represent  it  absolutely,  "ho  man  knoweth 
the  Father  except  the  Son"  would  very  likely  have  been  placed  firrt. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  members,  that  the  peculiar 
mutual  relation,  existing  between  the  Father  and  ,the  Son,  is  in- 
dicated, according  to  the  words.  Thou  Father,  art  in  me,  ^nd  I  in 
thee.^  The  Father  beholds  himself  in  the  Son,  as  his  image,  the 
effulgence  of  his  glory  (ebcfiv,  dnavyaafia  i%  <J^f7?,  Heb.  i  8);  the 
Son  finds  himself  again  in  the  Father,  so  that  the  Son  is  the  self- 
manifest&tion  {Selbstohjectivirung)  of  the  Father,  which,  as  a  di- 
vine and  hence  everlasting  act,  has  begotten  the  Son  as  an  everlast- 
ing Being.  (On  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  see 
more  fully  on  John  L  1.)  This  mutual  act  of  recognising  and  being 
recogniscil,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  communicated  to 
mankind  by  the  Son  as  the  Word^  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Fa- 
ther, who  is  concealed  within  himself.  (Comp.  remarks  on  1  Cor. 
xiii  12  ;  GaL  iv.  9.)  This  revelation,  it  is  true,  depends  on  the  wiD 
of  the  Son  (w  lav  PovkTjTai)^  which,  however,  must  not  be  conceived 
of  as  an  arbitrary  one,  but  as  guided  by  compassionate  love  and 
wisdom.  If  any  one  should  here  object,  that  if  the  Son  communi- 
cates to  any  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  indeed  he  has  conmiunicated 
it  from  everlasting  to  certain  individuals,  it  b  then  no  longer  the 
Son  alone  who  knows  the  Father,  but  these  also  along  with  the 
Son  ;  we  would  answer  that  in  the  individual  knowing  Gk)d,  it  is 
Chrbt  himself,  by  his  Spirit,  who  knows  the  Father  (GkJ.  ii  20); 
if,  therefore,  the  whole  church  hereafter  shall  know  the  Father  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  still  only  the  Son  who  in  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  mdividuals,  recognises  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
one  in  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  28  ;  1  Cor.  xiL  12.)  Hence  it  is  clear, 
that  the  ImyivucKeiv,  knowing y  is  no  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of 
divine  things  (precisely  the  nature  of  human  wisdom,  whose  know- 
ledge  of  God  has  no  power  of  creating  divine  life),  but  the  life  of 
God  in  man,  and  of  man  in  God,  which,  it  is  true,  is  not  without 
knowledge,  but  unites  in  one  knowledge  and  the  essential  sub- 
stance. The  knowing  of  God  is,  therefore,  based  upon  divine  love, 
upon  (Jod  communicating  his  nature  to  the  beings  whom  he  has 
created.  "  It  is  only  light  that  beholds  light;  only  that  which  is 
divine  recognises  divinity." 

Ver.  28. — The  following  verses,  which  we  find  only  in  Matthew, 
and  which  seem  here  in  their  appropriate  place,  are  a  commentary 

*  CoQceniing  the  recognitioa  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  aod  of  the  Son  throof^ 
the  Father,  compare  the  pregnant  texts,  John  x.  14 ;  1  John  ii  13,  li. 
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on  the  words  in  ver.  5  :  the  poor  have  the  Oospel,  etc..  He  to  whom 
all  things  are  delivered  by  the  Father,  calls  to  himself  the  heavy 
laden — ^not  the  rich,  the  great  and  the  glorious — ^that  is  to  say,  he 
gives  himself  to  them.  The  two  terms,  itofmCnne^  noL  Tr&popria' 
ftivoi^  labouring  and  heavy-ladeny  denote  the  same  condition  (that 
of  being  under  sin  and  its  consequences)  ;  the  former  pointing  out 
its  active,  the  latter  its  passive  feature.  The  sense  of  suffering  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  sin,  originates  in  man  only  from  divine  influence ; 
the  ungodly  man  feels  at  his  ease  under  it  So  far  as  the  diviae 
principle  in  men  strives  after  deliverance  from  sin,  they  are  called 
Konu^vreg  labouring  ;  so  far  as  they  feel  its  pressure,  and  their  inabil- 
ity to  free  themselves  from  it,  they  are  called  Tre^opnofiivot,  heavt/- 
laden.  The  removal  of  this  whole  condition  is  promised  by  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  rest  (dvdTravacg).  Faith  in  him  brings  back  the  lost 
harmony  in  the  inner  and  outer  life,  and  with  it,  rest  to  the  so^l. 
(Comp.  Jer.  vi.  16.  The  idea  of  rest  corresponds  with  John's  fo)^ 
ix^iv  Kol  negtaaov^  having  life  and  that  abundantly.  [John  x.  10.] 
As  soon  as  the  magnet  of  life  has  found  its  pole  of  attraction,  peace 
and  rest  follow.  The  rest  (dvdnavaig)^  in  its  higher  degree,  and  un- 
changing state,  IB  peace,  dp^.) 

Ver.  29,  30. — But  as  the  holy  principle  in  man  is  encumbered 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  sin  within  and  around  him,  the  claims  of 
the  divine  life  appear  at  first  burdensome  and  oppressive.  The 
discord  in  man  is  not  immediately  removed  after  his  entering  into 
the  element  of  the  good.  For  this  reason,  the  Redeemer  speaks 
also  of  a  yoke  and  a  burden  (ivy6g  and  ifioprrtov),  which  he  himself 
imposes.  But  it  appears  easy  and  light  when  compared  with  the 
burden  of  sin.  For,  from  the  latter,  man's  nobler  nature  suffers  di- 
rectly, it  causes  the  deepest  oppression  of  the  soul ;  and  this  feature 
characterized  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Pharisaical  ordinances,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  bom  of  sin,  and  checked  in  its  development 
the  divine  life.  (Comp.  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiii.  4.)  The  burden 
of  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  felt  by  man  so  far  as  he  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  sin  ;  his  nobler  nature  feels  Christ's  Spirit  and  life 
to  be  a  homogeneous  element ;  and  thus  the  believer  can  exult  and 
sing  praises  inwardly,  although,  outwardly,  he  be  perishing  daily. 
(2  Cor.  iv.  16.)  This  struggle  with  sin,  the  believer  must  enter 
upon,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ,  (apare^take,  signifies  the 
positive  activity  in  entering  upon  the  struggle — comp.  remarks  on 
Matth.  X.  88),  and  learn  of  Christ.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  mis-» 
taken,  then,  Jesus  here  represents  himself  as  King  and  Prophet, 
who  imposes  the  yoke  of  his  rule,  and  offers  his  doctrine  for  accept- 
ance ;  but  his  is  a  mild  rule  and  teaching,  when  compared  with  the 
service  of  sin,  and  all  which  has  originated  from  it  (for  instance  the 
Pharisaical  observances)  ;  and  it  is  this  mildnesa  which  the  Be* 
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deemer  urges  as  a  motive  for  taking  his  yoke.  Besides  this  tram 
of  thought,  there  seems  to  be  another  in  this  passage.  The  expres- 
sion my  yoke,  may  not  only  be  explained  :  "  the  yoke  which  I,  as 
ruler,  impose  upon  others,"  but  it  may  also  be  understood  :  "  the 
yoke  which  I  myself  bear ;"  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  words  /or  I  am  meek,  etc.,  also 
acquire  a  new  signification.  From  the  meekness  of  Jesus  in  carry- 
ing his  cross  or  yoke,  his  disciples  should  learn  the  same  disposition 
of  mind  ;  for  thereby  every  burden  becomes  easy,  and  every  suffer- 
ing is  overcome.  If  any  one  walks  under  the  burden  of  sio,  as  a 
common  burden  ;  if  he  bears  all  the  sufferings  of  time  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  universal  guilt  of  mankind,  then  it  may  be  said  he 
walks  in  self-denying  love,  takes  upon  him  the  yoke  (does  not  mere- 
ly allow  it  to  be  imposed  upon  him),  and  thereby  finds  rest  for 
his  soul ;  for  disquietude  originates  in  self-will,  which  refuses  to 
bear  a  due  share  of  the  burden  of  sin.  According  to  this  train  of 
thought,  our  Bedeemer  regards  himself  also  as  a  bearer  of  the  cross 
and  yoke,  as  in  all  things  he  was  made  like  unto  men,  his  brethren ; 
only,  that  he  did  not  bear  the  burden  on  his  own  account,  but  on 
ours.  It  is  only  to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  that  the  expression 
"  lowly  in  heart"  (ranuvhg  tJ  noftdl^  is  suitable.  A  ruler  may,  with 
reference  to  his  subjects,  be  said  to  be  ^p^,  meek,  but  not  rarmvS^, 
lowly.  As  little,  therefore,  as  God  is  ever  said  to  be  lowly,  just  so 
little  is  the  Redeemer  in  his  divine  nature  ;  raneivwppoovvTj^  lotciinesi, 
is  the  characteronly  of  the  creature  ;  and  Christ  calls  himself  lowly, 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  man,  and  all  human,  as  well  as  divine  at- 
tributes, appertain  to  him.  Holy  Scripture  expresses  tho  act  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  by  ic£v6a>,  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  man  by  raTruv6(M>.  (Comp.  remarks  on  Philip,  ii  &- 
8).  This  shews,  that  in  this  passage  the  Bedeemer  did  not  intend 
to  speak  of  himself  only  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  i>ointed  also  to  his 
human  nature  (and  the  divine  and  human  nature  must  be  consid- 
ered to  be  united  in  his  holy  person — a  union  miraculous,  and  to  us 
inconceivable  );  he  to  whom  all  things  were  delivered  by  the  Father 
himself,  bears  the  yoke  with  us,  and  hence  puts  his  hand  along  with 
us  to  the  heavy  burdens  of  life  ;  and,  though  the  only  Lo^,  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  servant.  (Comp.  Matth.  xxiii.  4-11.)  Ue  not 
only  gives  commands,  but  enables  us  also  to  obey  them,  inasmuch  as 
he,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  causes  that  they  do  not  appear  heavy. 
(1  John  V.  8.)  The  expression  rg  icapdl^y  in  heart,  describes  the  hu- 
mility of  the  Bedeemer,  as  in  entire  accordance  with  his  holy  will, 
and  originating  in  the  very  depth  of  his  heart ;  hence  humility  ap- 
pears in  him  as  the  cheerful  result  of  free  choice.  There  is,  then, 
certainly  a  difference  between  lowly  in  heart  and  loivly  in  spirit 
(rarmvb^  t^  TrvevfMTi)  =  ijn  ijr,  Prov.  xxix,  23.  (Comp.  Pa  jrriil 
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18  [LXX.]  with  Tmyxbg  r<^  Trveviiari^  Matth.  V.  8.)  The  latter  ex- 
pression denotes  an  attribute  of  sinful  man^  and  marks  what  is  laud- 
able only  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  is 
a  condition  of  all  help  from  above  ;  but  in  this  sense  the  expression 
cannot  be  applied  to  Christ.  He  was  lowly  in  heart  but  elevated 
and  rich  in  spirit,  inasmuch  as  the  bent  of  his  will,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  hearty  are  not  towards  what  is  high,  but  towards  what  is 
lowly.  His  humility  is  therefore  compassion  ;  but  the  use  of  ranei^ 
voippoavvT]^  used  alike  of  the  perfectly  holy  OnCj  and  of  sinful  man, 
is  peculiar  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  LXX.  use  it  for  expressions,  such  as  v'??»  '•^ff*  ^!f>  corre- 
sponding with  the  terms  tttcox^  and  raneivS^  of  the  New  Testament. 
Among  the  ancient  profane  writers,  the  term  is  very  rarely  (for  in- 
stance by  Plutarch)  used  in  a  noble  sense.  The  peculiar  use  of  the 
ti^ordis  connected  with  a  peculiar  t(2ea  which  belongs  to  revealed  relig- 
ion. Whilst  we  everywhere  meet,  in  the  natural  man,  with  a  striv- 
ing after  that  which  is  highy  which  originates  in  a  dim  consciousness  of 
his  deep  fall.  Scripture  teaches,  more  darkly  in  the  Old  Testament, 
more  distinctly  in  the  New,  that  the  safest  way  to  salvation,  and  to 
the  highest  exaltation,  is  to  humble  ourselves  to  the  lowest  poverty. 
It  is  only  in  the  lowest  depths  of  repentance,  and  of  bitter  self- 
knowledge — producing  a  compassionate  love  to  all  our  fellow-men 
— that  the  soul  can  receive  the  powers  of  divine  life,  and  rise  again 
to  the  highest  exaltation.  In  the  life  of  our  Redeemer  who,  from 
love,  became  like  unto  sinful  man,  this  way,  which  alone  leads  to 
peace,  is  exemplified. 


§  17.  The  Disciples  Pluck  Ears  of  Corn. 

(Matth.  xU.  l-S ;  Mark  il  23-2S ;  Lake  vi.  1-5.) 

In  the  subsequent  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  Evangelist 
reports  several  events  (among  others,  a  cure  in  ver.  9,  seq.),  which, 
however,  pervaded  by  a  common  bond,  likewise  show  the  design  of 
Matthew  to  arrange  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  certain  general 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  the  rising  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  to 
Jesus,  by  which  all  the  single  events  in  this  section  are  connected, 
and  on  account  of  which  the  various  occurrences  seem  to  be  reported. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  more  minute  account  of  John,  that  the 
hostility  of  the  Pharisees  to  Jesus  assumed  a  decided  form,  only 
after  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast. 
(John  V.  1,  seq.)  As,  however,  Matthew  pays  no  attention  either 
to  time  or  place — ^restricting  his  communications  neither  to  Galilee 
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nor  to  any  other  locaUtj^ — as  he  narrates  without  mentioning 
places,  and  aims  only  to  exhibit  to  his  Jewish  readers  the  life 
of  Jesus  in  its  various  aspects,  we  must  here  also  give  up  anj 
exact  arrangement  of  the  single  occurrences,  and  this  the  rather, 
because  inferences  respecting  it,  drawn  from  the  internal  character 
of  the  narratives,  cannot  but  be  arbitrary.     (Comp.  Dr,  Pattlu^ 
Commentary,  Th.  ii.  Anf.)    An  impartial  comparison  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists,  leads  to  the  same  result.    For,  although  Mark 
connects  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  withered  hand,  immediately 
with  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com,  yet  he  differs,  in  chap,  iii 
7-19,  so  very  much  fix)m  Matthew,  and  brings  forward  in  these 
verses  circumstances  so  entirely  different,  that  we  gain  nothing  for 
a  chronological  arrangement  by  his  coming  back  (iii.  20)  to  events 
which  Matthew  also  reports  in  this  chapter.    Luke  differs  from 
Matthew  still  more  strikingly ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  passage  parallel 
to  MattL  xii.  22,  seq.,  he  enters  upon  the  record  of  the  last  joiuney 
of  Jesus  to  the  feast  (Luke  xi.  14,  seq.),  and  then  returns,  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  to  viii.  19,  seq. 

The  first  narrative  then — that  of  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of 
com  by  the  disciples — ^is  introduced  by  Matthew,  with  the  very  in- 
definite expression :  "at  that  time"  (^  IkbIvg)  tw  iccwpw) — a  formula 
admitting  of  wider  and  narrower  limits,  and  corresponding  to  the 
general  phrase  :  "  and  it  came  to  pass,"  of  Mark.  But  Luke  here 
uses  a  peculiar  expression :  Iv  aappdrtf)  devrepofrcpdiTta.  From  this 
formula,  we  might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  infer  something  decisive  in 
favour  of  a  chronological  arrangement,  if  its  signification  were  not  so 
completely  indeterminate.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  Luke  himself,  and  is  not  met  with  either  in  the  Biblical  writings, 
or  any  where  else.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  which  was 
first  advanced  by  Scaliger^  the  expression  :  devrep&npunGv  odfiHarov 
is  meant  to  designate  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover  ;  so  that  it  might  be  resolved  into  :  adpfiarov  npcjTov  dirb 
devrifMg  dnb  rov  irdaxa.  For,  according  to  the  Mosaic  institution 
(Levit.  xxiii.  11-25),  the  first  ears  of  com  were  offered  to  the  Lord 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  (na?n  f»^Q»*)  ;  and  from  this  day, 
seven  Sabbaths  were  counted  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Sab- 
bath following  this  second  day  ^f  the  Passover,  is  thought  to  be  de- 
signated by  6evrep&n(>ciTov,  The  plucking  of  the  ripening  ears  by 
the  disciples  agrees  very  well  with  this  supposition  ;  yet,  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  harvest  was  protracted  until  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  indeed  was  the  real  Feast  of  Harvest ;  the  disciples 
might,  therefore,  have  walked  through  the  fields  at  a  later  period 

*  The  opinion  frequently  ezpresaed  by  modem  critics,  that  Matthew  intended  to  give 
only  reports  of  Christ's  sojourn  in  Galilee,  has  been  refuted  in  the  Author's' "  Programm* 
Uber  die  Aechtheit  des  Matthnus." 
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also.  Furtliermore;  Jesus  must  have  left  Jerusalem  veiy  soon,  if 
he  walked  through  the  fields  of  Galilee  on  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  feast,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  during  seven 
days.  Finally — ^the  explanation  itself  is  indeed  ingenious,  and  pos- 
sibly correct,  but  proofs  of  it  are  wanting.  We  may  well  imagine, 
that  every  first  Sabbath  of  two  closely  following  each  other,  and,  as 
it  were,  belonging  to  one  another,  was  thus  named ;  and  such  a  case 
firequently  occurred.  For,  in  the  three  great  festivals,  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  seven  days  were  celebrated,  and  these  might  very 
easily  be  followed  or  preceded  by  a  Sabbath,  so  that  these  two  days 
of  rest  followed  each  other.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Pen* 
tecost  and  new  moons.  The  first  of  these  two  days  of  rest  was  then 
called  devrep&rrpoirrov.  In  favour  of  this  explanation,  although  it 
likewise  cannot  be  proven,  would  be  the  omission  of  the  article, 
which  points  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  to  several  adppara 
devreo&TTpGrra.  (The  Hebrew  T\vq  or  iwa»  is  translated  by  the  LXX. 
sometimes  adp^arovy  sometimes  adppara,  and  both  the  forms  occur 
in  the  New  Testament  likewise.)  [It  is  best  to  assume  a  weekly 
Sabbath,  falling  between  the  two  festal  Sabbaths  of  a  festal  week. 
Comp.  my  Krit.  d.  ev.  Gesch.  §  79.] 

Ver.  2. — The  plucking  of  ears  of  com,  in  so  far  as  it  was  done 
for  appeasing  hunger,  was  permitted  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxiiL  25)  ; 
it  was  only  forbidden  to  use  the  reaping-hook.  But  the  Pharisaic 
Micrologyy  which  had  perverted  the  simple  Mosaic  commandment 
of  external  rest  into  a  grievous  institution,  added  the  plucking  of 
ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  the  forbidden  labours.  They 
divided  all  business  into  thirty-nine  main  classes  (called  fathers), 
many  of  which,  moreover,  had  subdivisions  (called  daughters). 

Ver.  3,  4.— Jesus,  therefore,  endeavours  to  raise  them  from  their 
limited  standing-point  to  a  spirit  of  greater  freedom,  and  this,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  from  the  law  itself,  he  points  out  to  them  its 
free  application  ;  whence  he  would  derive  the  result,  that  the  law, 
with  its  arrangements,  must  be  understood  and  treated  spiritually. 
The  first  example  adduced  is  that  of  David.  The  well-known  nar- 
rative of  this  occurrence,  which  took  place  when  David  fled  before 
Saul,  is  found  in  1  Sam.  xxi  1,  seq.  The  loaves  of  shew-bread 
(apTOi  npodeaec^  =  &••»  ft»j^),  were  placed  on  small  tables  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxxv.  13,  xxxix.  36.)  The 
addition  made  by  Mark  ii.  26,  hrl  'APiddap^  under  Abiathar,  presents 
some  difl5culties.  For,  according  to  the  narrative  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, it  was  not  Abiathar,  but  hk  father  Abimelech,  who  was  at 
that  time  high-priest ;  and  the  expression  Mj  cannot  be  otherwise 
understood  than  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  office.  (Compare  Luke 
iii  2,  iv.  27  ;  Acts  xi.  28.)  Beza  considered  this  passage  an  inter- 
polation ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion.    The  MSS.  with 
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a  very  few  exceptions,  favour  the  reading.  It  is  most  simple  and 
natural  to  say  :  the  Evangelist  has  confounded  father  and  son,  which 
might  easily  happen,  as  Abiathar  was  the  better  known  of  the  two. 
If  any  one  will  not  admit  this  (to  which  I,  however,  can  see  as  little 
objection  as  to  the  adoption  of  various  readings),  we  might  suppose 
that  the  father  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Abiathar,  although  no 
proof  for  this  can  be  given.  [Jesus  does  not,  in  this  example,  teach 
that  one  may  break  a  commandment.  He  reasons  from  the  less  to 
the  greater.  *^  David  broke  even  an  express  ceremonial  law ;  my 
disciples  have  not  even  done  that  (as  the  Pentateuch  nowhere  for- 
bad plucking  ears  on  the  Sabbath).  If  now  David — ^in  the  spiritual 
perception  that  the  object  of  this  shew-bread  ordinance  was  sensibly 
to  set  forth  good  works,  not  to  leave  God's  anointed  one  to  a  death 
by  starvation — overstept  the  letter  of  the  ordinance,  how  much 
more  may  my  disciples  appease  their  hunger  in  a  way  which  no  law 
forbids  !"  Thus  his  answer  does  not  raise  the  inquiry  whether  the 
fourth  commandment  is  binding,  but  how  it  is  to  be  ftdfilled,  wheth- 
er in  Pharisaic  literalnesa — which  regards  plucking  the  com  as  a 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  but  not  hostility  and  &lsehood  towaid 
Jesus  ! — or  in  its  spirit.] 

Ver.  5. — Matthew  and  Mark,  taken  together,  give  us  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  complete.  Matthew  first  adduces  another  example  from 
the  Old  Testament,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  law  con- 
cerning the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  imderstood  spiritually. 
(Compare  John  v.  17,  where  Jesus,  from  the  unceasing  creative  ac- 
tivity of  God,  vindicates  an  imlimited  activity  for  himself  also.) 
According  to  Numb,  xxviil  9,  certain  sacrifices  had  to  be  offered  up 
by  the  priests  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  ;  this  duty  presupposed 
work  of  various  kinds,  and  yet  the  priests  were  without  guilt  in  it 
[From  this  Jesus  draws  the  simple  conclusion  that  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  not  action  absolutely  is  forbidden,  but  action  in  our 
own  and  worldly  concerns.  Activity  in  the  work  of  God  is  both  al- 
lowed and  commanded.]  The  clause  :  adpparov  (kpijXovv  =  twi  VWj 
(Ez.  XX.  16),  is  therefore  to  be  understood  in  this  way :  "  they  would 
(according  to  your  false  notions),  desecrate  the  Sabbath."  Evi- 
dently the  words :  iv  t^  fcp^,  in  the  temple^  are  here  intended  to 
form  a  contrast  with  fkPriXovcn, profane^  "they  desecrate  it  in  that 
place  where,  on  account  of  its  holiness,  it  should  be  least  expected." 

Ver.  6. — From  the  temple,  Jesus  passes  over  to  the  then  existing 
dfcumstances.  Of  the  two  readings,  ftel^cnf  and  /m^ov,  the  latter,  as 
being  more  diflScult,  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred.  It  is  supported, 
moreover,  by  very  important  authorities  among  the  M88.  The 
liet^cjv  could  only  form  a  contrast  with  vSfiog,  t.  e.,  the  author  of  the 
law — ^Moses — ^whilst  the  neuter  draws  a  parallel  between  the  rela- 
tions of  the  priests  to  the  temple  in  general,  and  the  relation  be^^ 
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tween  the  disciples  and  Christ  The  sense  then  is  :  "  We  have  here 
to  do  with  a  much  greater  matter  than  the  temple  service  ;  if  even 
in  the  latter,  the  letter  of  the  law  could  be  understood  and  treated 
with  spiritual  freedom,  how  much  more  here/'  True,  these  rela- 
tions derived  their  superiority  solely  from  his  personal  importance, 
and  hence  even  the  reading  fiel^o^  gives  no  bad  sense.  In  verse  8, 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  with  greater  precision. 

Ver.  7. — This  whole  reasoning  from  the  Old  Testament,  must 
already  have  convinced  the  Pharisees  how  little  they  had  understood 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  Book.  Accoi-ding  to  Matthew,  our  Redeem- 
er still  continues  to  bring  this  more  definitely  before  them.  They 
had  wished  to  censure  the  disciples  as  transgressors  of  the  law,  and 
in  this  very  censure  they  had  transgressed  it  themselves.  Their 
leaning  towards  externals  had  prevented  them  from  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and  so  they  had  not  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  profound  words  of  Hosea  vi.  6  :  SIbov 
MXui  kclL  ov  ^vaiav,  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  (Comp.  note 
on  Matth.  ix.  13.)  In  these  words  even  prophecy  pointed  forward 
to  the  spiritual  elevation  to  which  mankind  were  to  be  raised  by  the 
Gospel ;  in  which,  it  is  not  the  external  deed,  but  the  internal  dis- 
position, and  especially  that  of  self-denying  merciful  love,  which  is 
truly  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  compassionate  love 
was  wanting  in  the  censure  of  the  Pharisees.  They  had  no  concern 
for  the  real  improvement  of  the  disciples,  no  pure  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  God.  They  rather  sought  from  envy  and  inward  malice  to 
fasten  blame  on  the  disciples,  and  under  show  of  zeal  for  the  Lord 
in  reality  persecuted  the  Lord  himself  in  his  disciples.  They  con- 
demned the  guiltless  (jcaTeSUaaav  rovg  dvcurlovg)  ;  for  the  disciples 
had  not  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  for  mere  pastime,  but  from  hunger 
(ver.  1)  ;  they  had  abandoned  their  own  possessions,  and  were 
famishing  amidst  their  toils  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence,  they 
were  in  a  position  similar  to  that'of  David,  the  servant  of  God,  who, 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  hungered  likewise  with  his  followers ; 
and  to  that  of  the  priests  who  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  temple 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  thus,  from  the  Pharisaical  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  break  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  8. — The  conclusion  of  our  Lord's  discourse  points  back  to 
his  own  exalted  rank,  and  hence  to  that  of  his  disciples.  In  Mark 
ii  27,  it  is  preceded  by  a  rich  idea  :  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath,''  Inasmuch  as  "  Sabbath"  stands  here^cr 
synecdoche  for  the  law  with  aU  its  ordinances,  the  Pharisaic  casu- 
istical view  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  these  words,  contrasted 
with  the  Christian,  free,  and  spiritual  view  of  it.  According  to  the 
former,  the  commands  themselves,  and  the  external  legal  observ- 
ance of  them,  are  the  end  to  which  man  is  only  subservient.    In 
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such  a  view  of  it^  the  law  is  a  grievous  burden.  Aocording  to  tlie 
Christian  view,  however,  man,  and  his  training  for  heaven,  are  the 
end;  whilst  the  commands  and  the  external  observance  of  them, 
are  only  means  for  this  end.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  law 
appears,  in  its  true  import,  as  a  gift  of  love  from  our  paternal  Qod^ 
who  trains  man  by  means  of  external  ordinances,  only  until  he  be- 
comes able  to  receive  the  inward  law  in  his  heart.  (Jerem.  xxzL 
33.)  It  is  impossibly  that,  in  the  concluding  thought,  which  is 
common  to  all  .the  three  Evangelists:  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  {icvpiog  rov  aappdrov  6  vlbg  rov  dvdpunov),  the  term^ 
Son  of  Man,  should  be  parallel  to  man,  in  Mark  ii.  27;  for  although 
sinful  man  does  not  exist  on  accoimt  of  the  law,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary the  law  exists  on  account  of  man,  yet  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  say,  that  man  is  the  lord  of  the  law,  or  of  any 
one  of  the  legal  institutions.  He  only  could  say  so  of  himseli^  who 
was  the  ideal  of  man.  Son  of  Man,  must  then  be  here  understood 
as  the  contrast  of  man,  and  hence  the  Messianic  dignity  of  the 
Bedeemer  is  declared  in  this  expression.  Being  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven (1  Cor.  XV.  47),  although  walking  here  on  earth  in  the  humble 
form  of  a  man,  the  Messiah  is  raised  above  every  legal  institution, 
inasmuch  as  his  will  is  the  law  itself ;  yet,  he  nowhere  appears  as 
abrogating  any  law,  but  as  fulfiling  it  in  a  spiritual  sense.  (Matth. 
V.  17.)  Thus  our  Bedeemer  fulfils  the  Old  Testament  law  of  the 
Sabbath  also,  by  recommending  internal  repose  of  the  soul,  and 
rest  in  God.  [The  sense  is  not :  ^^  I  am  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  law^ 
and  hence  may  break  it ;"  but,  "  I  am  Lord'  of  the  Sabbath;  the 
Lord  whose  work  must  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  What  therefore 
my  disciples  do  on  the  Sabbath  in  my  service  (as  they  then  in  his 
companionship  and  service  appeased  their  hunger),  this  is  not 
breaking,  but  sanctifying  the  Sabbath.  I  am  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, hence  it  is  for  me  to  determine  what  is  hallowing  the  Sab- 
bath.'' Here,  again,  the  question  is  not  of  the  validity  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  but  of  the  true,  spiritual  mode  of  fulfilling  it — 
Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  life,  and  as 
such  has  interpreted  the  command.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  while  yet  he 
has  himself  so  perfectly  Ailfilled  it,  that,  far  from  killing  others,  he 
submitted  to  death  like  a  lamb,  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  It 
no  more  follows  from  his  being  the  liord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  he 
dispenses  with  the  fourth  commandment,  than  from  his  being  Lord 
of  life  that  he  dispenses  with  the  sixth.  He  teaches  us  only  to 
fulfil  it  in  its  spirit,  as  he  has  done,  not  by  literal  inactivity,  but 
by  rest  from  secular  labour,  and  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  employ* 
ment] 
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§  18.  Jesus  Cures  a  Withered  Hand. 

(Matth.  xii.  9-21;  Mark  til  1-6;  Luke  tL  6-12.) 

Ver.  9. — ^The  same  subject  is  still  farther  developed  on  another 
occasion,  when  Jesus  healed  a  sick  man.  He  avails  himself  of  this 
event,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  more  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  repugnance 
to  him,  our  Bedeemer  did  not  yet  give  them  up.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  how  vague  are  the  formulas  of  transition  used  by 
Matthew.  The  words  :  lurafia^  iKsidev,  departing  thence,  would  lead 
us  to  connect  this  event  with  that  immediately  preceding ;  but 
fiom  Luke  vi.  6,  we  see  that  at  least  eight  days  intervened,  and  that 
the  occurrence  now  to  be  narrated  happened  on  another  Sabbath. 
The  words,  "  he  came  into  their  synagogue,"  prove  as  clearly  that 
he  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the  localities  ;  for  nothing  had  been 
previously  mentioned  to  shew  who  are  meant  by  the  their  (airriov,) 
(The  x^¥  ^^}  withered  hand  =  l^rpoji^ihri  by  Mark,  as  the  expres- 
sion so  naturally  derived  from  the  appearance  indicates,  is  a  hand 
lamed  by  paralysis,  and  deprived  of  vital  power ;  a  mere  luxation  is 
here  out  of  the  question.)* 

Ver.  10. — ^According  to  Matthew,  the  Pharisees  endeavoured  to 
entrap  Jesus  by  an  insidious  question ;  Luke* and  Mark  allude,  in 
genera],  to  their  malicious  intentions,  but  do  not  introduce  them  as 
speaking.  (The  word  7Tapan]pi<o  is  often  used  by  Luke  in  the  signi- 
fication, ineidiose  observare  [Luke  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  20.]  In  GaL  iv.  10 
it  has  another  cognate  signification,  euperstitiose  observare.  The 
notion  of  anxious  observation  is  common  to  both.)  Christ,  however, 
perceived  their  intention,  not  merely  from  the  question  (for  that 
might  have  originated  from  a  well-meaning  disposition  also),  but  by 
his  power  of  discerning  hearts,  which  was  veiy  different  from  mere 
reflective  conjectures  concerning  their  intention  (Comp.  remarks  on 
John  ii.  25. — Concerning  the  duLkoyurfiol  [Luke  vi  8],  comp.  note  on 
Luke  ii.  35;  Matth.  ix.  4).— Mark  and  Luke,  again,  detail  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  this  event  &r  more  graphi(^y  than  Mat- 
thew. They  describe  how  Jesus  ordered  the  sick  man  to  come 
forward,  so  that  he  might  be  seen  by  all ;  and  how  he  then,  by 
directing  their  looks  to  the  sufferer,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  con- 
sciences of  those  men  who  were  dead  in  a  fancied  observance  of  the 

^  In  the  apocTTpbal  additions  to  the  gennine  (Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  Jerome  foond 
fhem  in  the  Gospel  of  the  KazareneB»  this  sick  man  was  declared  to  haye  been  a  eeemei^ 
tortw.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Matth.  p^47)  writes  that  he  said:  "Cnmentarios  eram, 
manibos  victom  qnaritans;  preoor  te,  Jeeo,  nt  mihi  restitoas  sanitatem,  ne  tuipiter 
iMndicem  ciboe."    (Oomp.  my  Gesch.  der  E?ang.,  p.  78. 
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law.  The  question,  however,  which  Jesus  puts  to  the  assembled 
Pharisees  (Mark  ill  4 ;  Luke  vi.  9)  is  singular  in  its^character.  For 
the  question  at  issue  seemed  to  be  not  about  doing  good  or  evil,  but 
about  doing  or  not  doing.  But  it  is  from  this  contrast,  so  apt  to 
mislead  them,  that  our  Saviour  wished  to  free  them,  and  to  point 
out  to  them  that  the  not  doing  might  often  be  a  sin.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  man  should  not  sin  on  the  Sabbath,  anymore 
than  on  another  day  ;  and  hence  (so  Christ  argued)  it  might,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  only  be  permitted,  but  even  be  a  duty, 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  [Here  also  the  only  question  is  of  the 
mode  of  observance,  not  of  the  sanctity,  of  the  Sabbath.  Bescuing, 
ransoming,  saving,  belongs  to  the  Sabbath.  Doing  evil  and  indulg- 
ing in  malice,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  is  desecrating  the  Sabbath.] 

Ver.  11. — ^Matthew  goes  on  to  narrate  how  the  Redeemer  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  all  those  who  were  present — asking, 
whether,  they  would  not,  on  the  Sabbath,  draw  out  a  sheep,  from  a 
well  into  which  it  had  happened  to  fall    Jesus  draws  an  inference 
a  minori  ad  majus:  how  much  more  is  the  faithful  Shepherd  of 
souls  bound  to  save  on  the  Sabbath  day  a  little  sheep  of  his  flock 
which  had  &llen  into  the  pit  of  perdition  I     This  indeed  is  a  verita- 
ble Sabbath- work,  a  true  service  of  God  1     (The  same  thought,  in 
a  somewhat  diflFerent  connection,  is  found  in  Luke  xiv.  6.    -For 
pSdvvog,  pity  Luke  has  <ppiap,  well  =  "^"i*.)    The  Pharisees  held  their 
peace  (Mark  iii.  4),  and  hence  confessed  themselves  overcome  by 
the  truth  of  the  discourse  (Luke  xiv.  5).     This  susceptibility, 
coupled  with  so  much  hardness,  awakened  anger  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bedeemer  :  n€pipXe\l)d[ievog  avrovg  fier'  dpyrj^  avkXv  novfievo^ 
inl  T§  TTCjpcjau  rfjg  icapdlag  avrc5v  (Mark  iiu  6).     A  sorrowful,  sympa- 
thizing anger  is  not  at  all  a  contradiction.    It  is  only  in  sinfiil  man 
that  boiling  rage  stifles  the  more  gentle  feelings  of  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathizing grief.    In  our  Bedeemer,  as  in  the  heart  of  Gk>d,  the 
glow  of  anger  is  identical  with  love ;  whilst  he  hates  sin,  he  has 
mercy  upon  the  sinner.     (The  substantive  ndpcjaig  is,  besides  in  this 
passage,  found  only  in  Bom.  xi  25 ;  Eph.  iv.  18.    The  verb,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  frequently.    It  is  derived  firom  nCjpo^,  cdUuSy  and 
signifies  "  obduracy,*'  "  insensibility,'*  especially  to  moral  impres- 
sions.) 

yer.  18.— After  this  address,  which  so  deeply  struck  their  hearts, 
our  Bedeemer  cures  the  sick  man.  (^knoKoBlarrnu  of  bodily  heal- 
ing =  a^^Exod.  iv.  7  ;  in  like  manner  Matth.  viii.  25.  It  signifies, 
primarily,  in  integrum  restituerey  to  restore  to  the  former,  original 
condition.  Thus  often  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Compare  note  on  Matth. 
xvii.  11.) 

Ver.  14. — The  disclosure  of  sin  either  awakens  repentance,  or, 
if  man  is  insensible  to  it,  anger;  so  also  with  the  Pharisees.    The 
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liost  of  priests,  attacked  in  their  most  secret  sin,  joined  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  kingdom.  There  was  no  longer  the  opposition  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  a  powerful  body,  whose  enmity  was  called  forth  by 
the  light  which  emanated  from  Christ.  According  to  Mark  iii.  6, 
the  crafty  priests  immediately  attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with 
the  secular  powers ;  ^^  They  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians  (fitri 
Twv  'IL^tavCjv  avfiPovkiov  inolow).  These  Herodians  were  courtiers 
and  adherents  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  (Matth.  xxii 
16  ;  Mark  zii.  13),  whom  the  Pharisees  imdertook  to  gain  over  to 
thdr  interests,  because  they  could  effect  nothing  without  the  secu- 
lar power.^  Their  wicked  intentions  became  evident  even  at  that 
time  ;  they  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  inXrjadrjaav  ivolag,  (hey  were  fiUed  with  foUy^ 
as  Luke  vi.  11  very  significantly  expresses  it,  for  eveiy  departure 
from  God  is  folly. 

Ver.  15. — But  as  the  hour  had  not  yet  come,  in  which  the  Lord 
was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  (Matth.  xxvi  45), 
he  left  them  and  withdrew  into  retirement.  The  narrative  of  Matth. 
xii.  15, 16,  finishes  with  the  same  kind  of  general  formula,  as  we 
have  already  frequently  met  with  (iv.  23,  seq.;  ix.  85,  seq.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  parallel  passage  (Mark  iii«  7,  seq.),  Jesus  went  to  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and,  among  the  multitudes  who  sought  him 
there,  there  were  not  only  persons  from  Idtmiea,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
but  also  fix)m  Judea  and  Jerusalem — (Comp.  iii.  22,  where  ypa^ifiaTelg 
dnb  'lepoooXvfMv  tuLTopavreg  are  expressly  mentioned);  which  clearly 
proves  that  Jesus  had  already  exercised  his  ministry  in  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that  many  events  narrated  by  Matthew 
and  Mark  happened  in,  or  around  Jerusalem  ;  only,  the  Evangelists 
omit  any  mention  of  the  locality ;  no  intimation  is  to  be  found  that, 
before  his  last  journey  to  the  feast,  Jesus  limited  the  sphere  of  his 
ministry  to  Galilee.  According  to  the  farther  account  of  Mark  (iii 
19),  the  throng  of  people  was  so  great,  that  they  became  trouble- 
some to  our  Lord  (OXiPav)^  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  ves- 
sel in  order  that  thence  he  might  be  able  to  teach  them.  (In  the 
phrase :  tva  nXoulpiov  TTpoaKOfyrep^  avrt^y  the  expression  TTpoaicaprepelv 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  prcesto  esse,  ^^  to  be  at  one's  disposal.")  Here 
also  Jesus  endeavoured  earnestly  and  impressively  to  inculcate 
{hrertfia),  that  his  abode  and  dignity  should  not  be  ntiade  known, 
(ha  fiil  f^vepbv  avrbv  noi^cjoi,  Mark  iii.  12;  Matth.  xii  16.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  context,  this  command  of  Jesus  chiefly  implies  that 
he  wished  every  political  movement  in  his  favour  to  be  avoided  on 
the  part  of  those  Jews  who  were  filled  with  false  notions  concerning 
the  Messiah,  that  he  might  thus  take  from  his  adversaries  every 

*  The  oncritical  Bj^^pktmiut  deecrtbet  the  Herodiimi  as  a  religious  toot    (Epiph 
Hnr.  Oiwn.  pu  44.) 
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even  apparent  occasion  of  accusing  him.    (Compare,  conceming 
this,  the  remarks  on  Matth.  viii.  4.) 

Ver.  17 — Matthew  avails  himself  of  this  quiet  retirement  of 
Jesus,  which  contrasted  so  strikingly  with  the  tumultuous  enter- 
prises of  the  false  Christs  of  a  later  period,  to  quote  a  remarkahle 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isaiah  xlii.  1-4)  in  which  this  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah  is  pointed  out.  The  Messiah  is  there  described 
as  possessing  the  same  gentleness  and  meekness  as  he  had  displayed 
in  his  discourse,  Matth.  si  28-30.  (On  the  fcrwf  TrAijpcj^,  comp. 
remarks  on  Matth.  i.  22.) 

Ver.  18. — This  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  treated 
in  a  peculiar  way.  Matthew  follows  neither  the  LXX.,  nor  the 
Hebrew  text  verbcUim;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  use  of  the  text 
for  his  purpose  in  a  free  translation.  The  LXX.  have,  in  the  first 
place,  added  to  the  translation  their  own  exposition ;  they  add  to 
Isaiah  xlii.  1:  'laKU}P  6  naig  fiov,  'lapafiX  6  iicXeicTdg  fiov.  The  reference 
of  this  passage  to  Israel,  t.  c,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  truly  faith- 
ful among  the  people,  is,  indeed,  not  incorrect :  but  Matthew  could 
not  make  use  of  it  for  his  purpose  (at  least,  not  without  an  explan- 
ation); hence  he  adheres  to  the  words  of  the  original  text  •'Tn**  ^^?K 
which  presented  a  more  natural  reference  to  Jesus,  and  translates 
by  Uov  the  in  omitted  by  the  LXX  But,  with  full  warrant,  the 
Evangelist  refers  these  words  to  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  our  Redeemer 
was  not  only  a  member  of  the  collective  body  of  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God  in  Israel,  but  their  representative ;  and  many  expressions, 
especially  ver.  4  (iir.'j  d-"?*  *'J^';*>^^),  shew  that  the  prophet  had  such 
an  one  in  his  view.  The  word  ifpenaa  (Heb.  elfe«7«,  LXX,  npoaeSi^ro) 
from  alp£Ti^(Oj  which  is  found  only  in  this  passage,  differs  from  the 
signification  of  the  word  in  the  original  text ;  yet  the  word  a^R  "  to 
seize,"  "  to  lay  hold  on,"  =  alpici)^  might  perhaps  be  taken  in  that 
sense.  The  word  «''5ti'»  the  LXX  render  better  by  i^oiaei,  than  Mat- 
thew by  dTTayyeXet  Perhaps  Matthew  chose  the  expression  on  ac- 
count of  the  subsequent  prophetical  discourses  of  Christ  conceming 
the  judgment. 

Ver.  19. — The  words  of  this  and  of  the  following  verses,  extol  the 
gentle  character  of  this  beloved  Son  of  God.  Matthew  has  trans- 
posed the  first  two  expressions,  the  words,  of  the  Hebrew  text  being 
9ea\  vk)  pja?^  »*i,  he  shall  not  cry^  nor  strive  (the  LXX  have  dvrfiEi 
instead  of  k^laei.)  In  the  subsequent  clause  y^n%  (LXX,  t^)  is 
rendered  freely,  h  rcug  nXarelcugy  and  has  no  doubt  a  reference  to 
the  dvax(^1v  (dg  Ttjv  iffrjfwv)  in  ver.*  15. 

Ver.  20. — ^As  ver.  19  described  the  quiet,  noiseless  ministry  of 
Christ  (for  all  the  noise  and  tumult  connected  with  his  ministry 
proceeded  not  from  Jesus,  but  from  the  people  ;  our  Lord  always 
endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult),  which  the  camaUy-minded  Jews 
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had  not  at  all  expected  of  the  Messiah,  inasmuch,  as,  in  their  vain 
mind,  they  imagined  that  he  would  appear  in  noisy  splendour,  and 
tumultuous  glory;  so  this  verse  expresses  his  condescending  affabil- 
ity, ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  and  feeble.  The 
expressions,  KdXafw^  awTerpififievo^y  a  crushed  reed,  and  A/vof  rvfpS^ 
Hevogj  smoking  JlaXy  are  natural  figures  of  the  broken,  perishing  life; 
it  is  represented  as  the  business  of  the  Messiah  again  to  strengthen 
and  excite  it.  The  last  words  from  Isaiah  xliL  8  :  tstrtt  n-'ss-'  wqk^, 
he  shaU  bring  forth  judgment  unJto  truths  which  the  LXX.  renders 
dg  dXrfieiav  i^olaei  Kpiaiv,  Matthew  has  rendered  with  a  deviation : 
^a)f  av  tK^aXxi  rrjv  npimv  elg  viKog^  which  latter  expression  would 
rather  suggest  nsia^.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  ii.  26.)  We  may  suppose  that 
the  Evangelist  had  another  reading  before  him,  or,  that  the  words 
elg  vucog  are  explanatory  of  elg  dl^Beiav;  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Kpiaig  to  the  dXrjOeta  is  indeed  the  victory.* 

Ver.  21. — Matthew  has  omitted  the  first  words  of  Isaiah  xlii.  4, 
thinking  them  less  adapted  to  his  purpose  )  but  he  quotes  the  con- 
cluding words  ^hr::^  b''t«  'ri'j'inV,  the  isles  shaU  wait  for  his  lata, 
which  he  renders :  r<3  dvdfuiTi  E&vrj  iXmovai,  in  his  name  shall  the 
nations  trust;  and  this  agrees  verbatim  with  the  LXX.  We  can- 
not but  notice  here  the  exact  agreement  with  the  LXX,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  text,  when  looking  at  the  former  deviation  ;  and 
this  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained  than  by  a  different  reading. 
For  the  very  word  ^rr\\r\\  must  have  appeared  to  Matthew  very  suit- 
able for  his  purpose;  As  regards  the  Messianic  explanation  of  this 
whole  passage,  it  has  lately  been  defended  by  Umbreity  in  his  beau- 
tiful treatise  on  the  servant  of  God  (Heidelberger  Studien  und 
Kritiken^  B.  I.  H.  2.)  This  intelligent  expositor  has  very  correctly 
understood  the  idea  of  the  suffering  and  victorious  innocence,  and 
of  the  moral  power  of  the  servant  of  God,  who  is  no  other  than  the 
Lord  and  King  Jehovah ;  only  he  appears  to  overlook  the  identity 
of  the  servant  of  God  in  the  various  passages.  The  difficulty  of 
referring  the  various,  and  apparently  contradictory,  attributes  to 
one  individual,  disappears  when  we  suppose  the  idea  of  a  multi- 
plicity being  represented  by  a  unity.  The  various  expositions  of 
this  difficult  passage  concerning  the  servant  of  God  (from  Isaiah 
xL  to  IxvL)  according  to  which,  either  the  wh61e  nation  of  the  pious 
or  the  prophets  in  the  nation,  are  thereby  understood,  are  not  in 
strict  contradiction  to  the  Bible  or  Messianic  exposition,  inasmuch 
as  all  this  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  re- 
presents the  ideal  of  the  true  Israel,  whilst  the  pious  and  the  pro- 
phets represent  it  as  it  actually  existed. 

o  Otbens,  as  for  example  Oueni^  (on  this  paaaage),  translate  rtn^n^  by  "mttdneM," 
a  signification  justly  not  admitted  by  UmbrtU^  in  the  treatise  which  will  be  presently 
^pioted. 
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§  19.  Of  the  Caluhnies  of  the  Pharisees.    Jesus'  Seyebs 
Bebukes  of  them. 

(MaUh.  xii.  22-45;  Mark  iil  20-^0;  Luke  xL  14-26,  29^2.) 

To  suppose  a  more  intimate  connexion  of  the  narrative  which 
follows,  with  what  precedes,  is  in  Matthew,  out  of  the  question,  in- 
asmuch, as,  after  the  general  formulas  in  ver.  15, 16,  the  narrative 
is  taken  up  by  a  simple  r^re,  then.  In  Luke  xi  14,  seq.,  we  find 
ourselves  transported  into  a  perfectly  strange  region ;  and  Mark  iiL 
20  again  leads  us  back  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
where  the  report  of  their  return  is  followed 'by  an  indefinite :  «ai 
ow^eroi  ndXiv  ^Aof,  and  a  multitude  again  come  together.  The 
addition,  however,  in  ver.  22,  "the  scribes  that  had  come  down 
from  Jerusalem,"  renders  it  probable,  that  a  feast  in  Jerusalem  has 
preceded.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  feasts 
is  to  be  understood ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  might  suppose  the  jour- 
ney of  the  scribes  not  at  all  connected  with  a  feast ;  a  supposition 
admissible,  only,  if  these  doctors  were  Galileans.  But  since  this  is 
not  mentioned,  we  may  conceive  that  they  were  emissaries  sent  ont 
by  the  chief  men  of  Jerusalem,  and  these  might  arrive  at  any  time 
in  Galilee.  At  all  events,  it  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  determine 
what  has  been  left  undetermined.  In  Mark  iii  21,  another  remark- 
able circumstance  is  added,  which  will  presently  occupy  our  atten- 
tion (at  Matth.  xii.  46);  but  then  he  immediately  states  the 
impudent  charge  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  Lord,  without  referring 
to  the  cause  which  called  it  forth.  Matthew  thus  represents  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  in  its  gradual  growth,  until  it  reaches 
its  climax,  in  accusing  Christ  of  a  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of 
the  evil  one,  and  of  madness. 

Ver.  22. — ^According  to  Matthew,  the  cure  of  a  demoniac,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  dumb  and  blind,  was  the  occasion  of  the  im- 
pudent accusations  of  the  Pharisees.  (Luke  xi.  14  points  out  his 
dumbness  only,  without  however  denying  that  he  was  blind  also.) 
The  sick  man  must  t^ve  suffered  from  the  extraordinary  form  of 
disease,  as  it  is  only  thus  that  the  remarkable  astonishment  of  tho 
multitude,  and  the  inferences  which  they  draw  from  the  cure,  can 
be  accounted  for.  (Matth.  xii.  23  uses  the  phrase  :  l^laravro  navrt^ 
ol  ^A^£.  The  verb  as  well  as  the  noun  iKoraaig  are,  in  the  New 
Testament,  frequently  used  to  express  violent  terror  or  astonish- 
ment ;  [Mark  ii  12,  v.  42 ;  Luke  v.  26  ;  Acts  iii  10.]  Concerning 
vlbg  rov  dafiid^  compare  remarks  on  Luke  i  85.)  It  is  clear,  how* 
ever,  that  the  sick  person  is  called  demoniac,  not  becauae  he  waa 
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dumb  or  blind^  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  both  at  the  same  lime, 
but  because  these  affections  in  him  were  accompanied  by  other 
physical  and  psychical  phenomena  which  pointed  to  spiritual  influ* 
ences.     (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  vii.  9,  27,  seq.) 

Yer.  24.  The  more  striking  was  the  deed  of  Christ,  and  the  more 
the  wonder  and  sympathy  of  the  simple  multitude  were  excited  by 
the  cure  of  a  most  unfortunate  being  who  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  living  intercourse — the  more  fearfiil  was  the  wrath  of  the  priestly 
company,  who  doubtless  perceived  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  would 
annihilate  their  dominion.  They  breathed  blasphemy  into  the  hearts 
of  the  simple-minded,  by  insinuating  that  the  powerful  effects  which 
were  moving  them,  were  the  work  not  of  the  Holy  One,  but  of  the 
unholy  one.  As  mighty  effects  infer  mighty  causes,  they  accused 
him  of  a  union  with  Beelzebub.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Mark  x. 
25.)  The  accusation  formerly  made  {daiiSviov  exei^  Matth.  xi.  18)  was 
less  severe.  It  is  true  the  phrase  daifi6viov  ^x^y  ^«  J^oth  a  devU,  is  by 
no  means  =  fJtaiveaOai^  being  madj  as  John  x.  20  clearly  shews,  where* 
both  the  phrases  are  connected  by  means  of  kcU^  and  hence  cannot  be 
identical  unless  we  suppose  the  writer  to  have  made  use  of  a  gross 
tautology.  The  madness  indeed,  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  demoniacal  possession,  and  being,  as  such,  if  not  neces- 
sarily, at  least  commonly  connected  with  the  damAvtav  c;%;«v,  it  might 
be  supplied  even  here.  But,  in  itself,  dam&vtov  ix^tv^  signifies  only 
'*  to  be  ruled  over,  to  be  guided  by  an  evil  spirit"  ^  Ix^oBai  vnb  6ai-^ 
fwvlov.  The  difference  therefore  betwixt  this  expression  and  that 
used  in  xii.  24,  consists  in  this,  that  here  a  direct  influence  of  the 
d^'6)v  Twv  dcufwvlcjVy  the  prince  of  the  devils^  is  asserted,  while,  in  the 
other  passage,  merely  that  of  an  evil  being  in  general ;  and  farther,, 
that  the  performance  of  miracles  by  means  of  the  power  of  darkness, 
presupposes  a  peculiar  wickedness  of  disposition ;  whereas  in  the- 
having  a  devil,  there  is  assumed  rather  an  unconscious  state  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  evil  one. 

Ver.  25,  26. — Jesus  knew  their  hearts  (see  Luke  vi.  8),  and  the 
evil  thoughts  that  were  in  them.  (Concerning  6iak(ryi<Tfioi,  6uiv6ri^iay 
ivOvfi^aag^  comp.  remarks  on  Luke  ii.  85 ;  Matth.  ix.  4.)  He  first  en- 
deavoured to  instruct  them  by  means  of  arguments,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  circumstances.  (According  to  Mark  iii.  28,  iv  frapapo- 
kcu^y  on  which  comp.  Matth.  xiil  8.  The  parabolical  character  of 
the  discourse  is  particularly  obvious  in  Mark  iii.  27.)  This  endeav- 
our of  the  merciful  Bedeemer  who  knew  what  was  in  their  hearts,  is 
consolatory.  We  infer  from  it,  that  he  perceived  in  their  hearts 
the  germs  of  something  better,  to  the  quickening  of  which  he  might 
direct  his  instructions.  Had  these  unfortunate  men,  who  called 
light  darkness,  and  converted  that  which  was  holy  into  an  unholy 
thing,  not  been  blinded  by  passion,  they  woi^  then  have  committed 
Vol.  L— 29 
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the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matth.  xii.  82),  and  thus  have  been 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  forgiveness.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  our 
Saviour  should  have  addressed  to  those  who  could  not  be  redeemed, 
words  having  a  tendency  to  deliver  them  from  their  error !  For 
Jesus  endeavours,  first,  to  lay  open  before  them  the  contradictory 
character  of  their  charge.  He  compares  a  kingdom,  a  town,  a  &m- 
ily,  in  short  any  united  community,  with  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
argues  thus :  As  nothing  of  this  kind  can  maintain  its  existence 
without  a  certain  order  and  union  of  the  members,  so  neither  can 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  (Mepl^eoBcu,  duifiepl^eaSaiy  denote  "  to  be 
in  a  state  of  internal  division,  mutual  strife  ;"  they  are  the  reverse 
of  tvovodai.  In  like  manner  ipTjfwvoSai,  oix  loraaOcu  denote  "  to  be 
cut  off  from  existence  and  subsistence'*  =  riko^  Ix^^y  Mark  iii  26.) 
The  whole  argumentation,  however,  seems  somewhat  obscure.  We 
might  in  fact  regard  it  as  the  very  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, that  peace  and  unity  are  wanting,  and  that  strife  rules  in  their 
stead.  How  then  can  an  inference  against  strife  be  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ?  We  might  answer  to  this  re- 
mark of  Christ  against  the  charge  of  his  opponents:  "this  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  evil  is  in  strife  with  itself,  proves  that  it  cannot 
have  a  lasting  existence."  But  the  diflSculty  will  be  removed,  if  we 
consider  that  the  Lord  does  not  say  :  "  No  kingdom,  town,  or  fiam- 
ily  in  which  there  is  strife  (namely,  among  the  members  who  con- 
stitute the  community),  can  stand  ;"  for  in  that  case  we  should  be 
obliged  to  say  that  there  is  no  kingdom,  town,  or  family  at  all,  for 
there  is  none  in  which  there  is  not  some  strife.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  very  wisely  expresses  himself  thus :  No  kingdom,  nor  any 
similar  united  community,  can  stand,  if,  as  such,  it  be  divided 
against  itself.  If,  then,  strife  be  not  silenced  in  a  kingdom,  so  far 
as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  another  kingdom,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
dissolved :  but  if,  in  thif  oppositiony  it  keep  together  as  a  living 
unity,  then  the  internal  divisions  among  its  individual  members  do 
not  make  its  existence  impossible.  Jesus  thus  does  not  deny  that 
there  are  divisions  in  the  Idngdom  of  darkness,  for  that  is  rather  its 
nature  ;  but  this  he  maintains,  that  it  forms  a  united  community  in 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  it 
is  said : '  *Mf  Satan  cast  out  Satan."  This  passage  therefore  cannot 
be  made  use  of  to  prove  that  aarava^  stands  for  evil  angels  in  gen- 
eral (Compare  above  the  remarks  on  Matth.  viii.  28.)  On  the  con- 
trary, it  signifies,  as  the  article  shews,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  This 
ruler,  being  the  representative  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  against  him- 
self y  otherwise  he  could  not  (and  with  him  his  kingdom,  which  is 
himself)  maintain  such  an  opposition  to  that  which  is  good.  More- 
over, that  here  ^^a  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirits  is  assumed,  cannot 
possibly  be  doubted  when  viewed  exegetically,"  even  according  to 
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the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pavlua  (Com.  Tlu  iL  S.  89),  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  to  remave  this  trou- 
blesome doctrine  from  Holy  Scripture. 

Ver.  27,  28. — ^After  having  thus  proved  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition,  that  Beelzebub  would  attack  his  own  kingdom,  Jesus 
passes  to  another  objection.  Jews  also  cast  out  demons  {pi  viol  ifMSn/^ 
— ^the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  are  considered  as  fathers  in  the  fiiith, 
and  hence,  as  fathers  of  the  faithful  Jews),  by  whom  (iv  rlvi)  do 
they  cast  them  out  ?  This  question  is  based  on  the  principle  :  no 
effect  without  a  cause ;  now,  as  the  Pharisees  acknowledged  the 
cures  of  Jewish  exorcists,  they  were  obliged  to  assign  a  cause  for 
them.  They  could  not  assume  an  evil  power,  partly  from  what  has 
been  previously  said,  and  partly  because  the  general  popular  notions 
would  not  have  admitted  of  it ;  hence  there  remained  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  assume  a  good  power.  From  these  slight  demonstra- 
tions of  a  good  power  appearing  seldom,  and  isolated,  the  Lord 
reasons  to  the  host  of  cures  of  otherwise  incurable  diseases,  which 
he  had  effected,  and  hence  concludes  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand.  The  kingdom  of  God  must  here  be  taken  generally  as  that 
order  of  things,  in  which  divine  influences  are  triumphant  in  the 
present  economy  of  the  world.  This  then  was  very  properly  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  so  far  the  expres- 
sion signifies  the  Messianic  times.  (Instead  of  iv  mfevftan^  Luke  xL 
20  has  iv  doicrvAct)  Beov^  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  9^f^ 
[comp.  Exod.  viii.  19 :  K'»n  0"«rf!»«  »*at»i]  It  is  =  '^,x^lp,  handy  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  power,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  a  manifestation 
of  divine  power,  more  secret  and  diflScult  to  be  perceived.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  notions  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  their  cast- 
ing out,  were  mixed  up  with  much  superstition.  Josephus  (BelL 
Jud.  vii  6,  8)  relates,  that  there  grew  a  root  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Machaerus,  by  means  of  which  evil  spirits  were  cast  out,  whom  he 
considers  as  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  (Trovjypwv  dv$p(ino)v  irvevfiara). 
The  same  writer  relates  in  his  Antiq.  viii  21,  5,  an  instance  of  ex- 
orcising by  means  of  such  roots,  with  the  aid  of  Solomonic  formulas 
of  incantation.  In  like  manner,  an  evil  spirit  is  cast  out  by  means 
of  the  liver  of  a  fish  in  Tob.  viii.  2.  But  such  an  admixture  of  su- 
perstition does  not  prove  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing  itself 
no  truth  to  which  the  fidse  notions  were  attached.  We  may  well 
imagine,  that  many  Jewish  exorcists,  by  faith  in  the  help  from 
above,  performed  acts  which  had  some  resemblance  to  the  cures 
effected  by  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  14)  ;  only,  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  feebler  and  isolated  effects  of  spiritual  power. 

Yer.  29. — ^How  thoroughly  Jesus  comprehends  the  struggle  be- 

*  Okryscttom  nnderatands  bj  this  ezpreeaoii,  the  apoetles;  no  doubt  he  thought  that 
1m  coold  not  aacribe  to  the  Jews  the  gift  of  casting  out  demona. 
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tween  good  and  evil,  is  shewn  hj  the  third  parable*  in  which  he 
infers,  from  the  nature  of  the  contrast,  that  such  phenomena  as 
were  seen  in  ^is  ministry,  could  be  explained  only  as  the  result  of 
an  absolute  preponderance  of  power.     The  kingdom  of  darkness,  as 
a  united  community,  is  here  contrasted  with  the  kingdom  of  light ; 
both  the  kingdoms  being  viewed  in  their  personal  representatives. 
But  though  the  contrast  is  viewed  as  a  reai  one,  yet  it  by  no  means 
appears  as  an  dbsoltUe  one,  inasmuch  as  in  the  good  there  is  always 
the  power  of  conquering.    Luke  carries  out  the  figure  more  care- 
fiilly.    The  evil  one  is  represented  as  an  armed  man  protecting  his 
castle ;  {avXrj  stands  here  for  palace,  as  in  Matth.  xxvi.  8,  a  laige 
building  surrounded  with  courts   or  porches.)      A  mightier  only 
can  conquer  him,  deprive  him  of  his  armour  (navonUa),  and  divide 
the  spoil.     (iKvXay  Matthew  and  Mark  have  (Ttcevrj  =  b^!»9,  which 
frequently  signifies  ''  armour,''  in  which  sense  it  may  form  a  parallel 
with  the  TTovonXta.    As  the  contrast  to  aicvAa,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  armour,  it  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  furni- 
ture, possessions  in  genend.) 

Ver.  80. — ^After  these  discourses  of  Jesus  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding, his  language  assumes  another  character — that  of  stern- 
ness. To  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes — ^who,  as  representatives  of  the 
theocracy,  ought  to  have  been  for  the  Redeemer  and  his  cause,  if 
they  had  truly  acted  up  to  their  Calling,  he  represents,  that,  in  their 
position,  mere  indecision  for  him,  was  decision  against  him.  (The 
two  parallel  members  contain  the  same  thought.  The  contrast 
of  owdyeiv^  coUect,  and  oKOfml^eiv,  scatter ^  is,  perhaps,  borrowed 
from  the  figure  of  collecting  treasures  of  any  Idnd.)  With  all  the 
sternness  expressed  in  this  discourse,  the  thought  still  breathes 
gentleness ;  our  Bedeemer  does  not  regard  them  as  absolute  ene- 
mies, but  still  views  them  as  undecided  friends ;  distinctly  point- 
ing out,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  indecision  was  their  ruin. 
Should  it  be  said  that  this  language  may  perhaps  refer  to  other 
Pharisees  who  had  not  uttered  that  bold  accusation,  we  answer, 
that  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  discourse,  and  that  Christ's 
former  mode  of  addressing  his  calumniators,  allows  also  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  more  lenient  interpretation.  But  this  proverbial  say- 
ing forms  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  similar  one :  He  that  is 
not  against  you,  is  for  you  (Luke  ix.  50 ;  Mark  ix.  40.)  This  de- 
claration, however,  refers  to  persons  not  definitely  called  to  labour 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  whom,  therefore,  the  absence  of  decision 
against  the  truth  may  be  as  certainly  considered  a  favourable  sign 
of  their  good  disposition,  as  the  indecision  of  the  Pharisees  was  to 

*  The  parable  is  baaed  upon  the  paasage  Is.  xlix.  24,  25,  where  the  n^si  oorresponds 
to  the  hxvpoC'  The  description  of  Luke  agrees  entirely  with  the  prophetic  discoarse  ao- 
oording  to  the  yersion  of  the  LXX. 
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him  a  sign  of  their  evil  disposition.  It  is  here  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  refer  this  proverbial  saying  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
nesSy  in  which  case  the  /irr*  iuov  and  imit'  Ifuw  {unlh  me  and  against 
me),  could  be  applied  only  to  the  subject  suggested  by  the  context, 
while  the  first  person  would  be  used  only  proverbiaDy,  so  that  this 
sense  would  arise :  "  the  common  remark,  he  who  is  not  with  me, 
etc.,  may  with  full  truth  be  applied  to  the  deviL" 

Ver.  31,  32. — With  this  idea  is  then  connected  a  descripti(»n  of 
the  fearful  guilt  into  which  all  plunge  themselves  who  were  against 
Jesus  {icar'  ifwv).  But  to  place  this  guilt  in  its  true  light,  our  Lord 
compares  it  with  other  very  culpable  actions — especially  with  blas- 
phemies. This  difficult  passage  requires  a  careful  consideration  on 
account  of  its  doctrinal  importance.^ 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  various  expressions  used  by  the 
Evangelists,  there  is,  in  Luke  xil  10,  a  similar  thought,  but  more 
briefly  expressed.  It  stands  there  in  quite  a  different  connexion. 
A  comparison  of  it  with  others,  contributes  nothing  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  passage.  Mark  has  the  words  in  the  same  connexion 
as  Matthew,  but  more  briefly,  and  with  less  peculiarity.  It  is  in 
Matthew  alone  that  the  thought  appears  fully  brought  out ;  and 
he  proves  again  here  that  he  can  make  up,  by  care  in  communicating 
the  discourses,  for  his  want  of  vividness  in  narrative.  If,  then,  we  fol- 
low Matthew,  the  substance  of  the  thought  is,  that  all  sins  may  be 
forgiven  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  Matthew  calls:  '^  speaking 
a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit'*  (elndv  X6yov 
Kori  rov  nvevfiaTog  dylov^  fiXja/atp/TnUa  rov  nvevfMTog),  Mark,  on  the 
contrary,  calls  it,  pXtuprmelv  elg  rb  nvevfia  rb  iyiov.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  idea,  it  is,  moreover,  added,  that  even  pXaaipirjiUai  (accord- 
ing to  Mark),  and  speaking  against  the  Son  of  man  {dimv  X6ryov 
Kara  toO  vlov  rov  dvdpunw^  according  to  Matthew),  will  be  forgiven 
— ^but  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  ver.  31  and  32  express  the  same  truth ;  for  although  ver. 
31  contains  the  preliminary  remark,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  cannot  be  forgiven,  yet  ver.  32  points  out  the  new  and  im- 
portant thought,  that  even  the  sin  against  the  Son  may  be  foigivcn, 
but  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  not.  The  expressive 
remark,  moreover,  is  added :  oihe  tv  rovn^  t^  qICjvi^  oSrt  tv  rt^  \iiX» 
Aovri,  neither  in  this  worlds  nor  in  that  to  come.  This  simple 
thought,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain ;  partly,  because  it 
stands  quite  isolated,  inasmuch  as  no  other  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  speaks  expressly  of  this  sin ;  partly,  because  it  is  in  it- 

•  On  thedn  against  Uie  Holj  Ghost,  compare  the  instrnctiTe  treatiaei  hj  Grashof 
(Sind.  1833,  H.  4),  ChtrUU  (Stud.  1834.  H.  3),  Thoiuek  (Stud.  1836,  H.  2.)  Yet,  fhmi  the 
fear  of  too  groat  digretsloo,  1  have  been  only  Tery  rarely  able  to  take  notioe  of  the  pointi 
therein  anggetted. 
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self  dark,  and  stands  in  connexion  with  other  difficult  doctrines, 
e.  g.j  with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost.    Nor  can  diffi- 
culties such  as  these  be  removed  by  means  of  grammatical  and  phi- 
lological enquiries ;  each  one  solves  them  in  accordance  with  his  own 
fundamental  views.    The  right  explanation  of  such  a  passage  neces- 
sarily involves  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  without  this  it 
will  be  inevitably  misunderstood.    Aflier  a  comparison  of  Heb.  vi. 
4,  seq. ;  x,  26,  seq. ;  1  John  v.  16,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  dis- 
card all  such  views  as  would  limit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  such  relations  of  place  and  time,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be 
either  previously  or  subsequently  committed.*    In  the  second place^ 
we  must  discard  such  explanations  as  weaken  the  moral  import  of 
the  t^ords,  by  affixing  to  the  words,  "  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  cannot  be  forgiven"  (notwithstanding  the  addition,  "neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come'')  the  meaning  :  that  it 
can  be  forgiven  vnth  greater  difficulty  than  other  sins.    Finally,  the 
Christian  expositor  must  likewise  discard  every  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  passage  which  understands,  by  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  an  act  detached  from  the  whole  moral  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual sinning  ;  it  must  always  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  a 
previous  sinful  course  of  life.    As  the  first  two  modes  of  exposition 
destroy  the  profound  meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  and  connect  the 
most  important  moral  relations  with  special  localities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  indefinite  language  on  the  other ;  so  the  latter  view 
evidently  leads  into  errors  which  perplex  the  conscience,  inasmuch 
as  some  unfortunate  man,  in  an  unguarded  moment  of  his  life,  may 
easily  be  plunged  into  a  sin  which  somewhere,  and  at  some  time, 
has  been  explained  as  meaning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    As 
regards,  now,  the  biblical  exposition  itself,  the  passages  already 
quoted  (Heb.  vi  4,  seq.  x.  26  ;  1  John  v.  16)  lead  us  to  think  of  a 
fearful  progress  in  sin,  in  which  man  is  as  little  inclined  to  believe, 
as  in  that  advance  in  moral  goodness,  which  is  taught  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  sanctification  {diiuuoovvri  rov  Beov).     For  although 
the  phrase :  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (tiXaa^nniuv  elg  rh 
TTveviM  rb  iyiov)  is  wanting  in  those  passages,  and  in  fact  the  matter  at 
issue  is  difierent,  the  question  being  there  of  the  loss  of  spiritual  life 
already  received,  here  of  the  refusal  to  receive  it  ;t  yet  the  compari- 

*  Who  does  not  here  recall  to  mind  the  strange  definition  which  Heinhard  gives  of 
the  sin  against  the  H0I7  Ghost,  in  his  JDogmatikt  8.  321 :  Delictum  quorundam  JadA- 
orum  (I)  qui  summa  pertinacia  ducti,  miracula  Jesu,  quorum  evidentiam  negare  non  poter^ 
ant,  a  diabolo  proficisci  criminabantur.  "  The  crime  of  certain  Jeua,  who,  in  (heir  jper- 
versenetts^  charged  thai  tfie  miracles  ofJesus^  which  ihey  could  not  deny^  proceeded  from  the 
devil"  This  exposition  is  so  much  the  more  unsuitable,  as  the  gospel  history  does  not  at 
all  tell  that  the  Phazisees  who  used  this  language  (Matth.  xii.  24}  Jiod  committed  the  sin 
against  the  H0I7  Ghost;  it  appeared  only  possible  that  thej  might  commit  it;  and  it  ia 
against  this  that  Jesus  warns  them. 

\  Lucl-e  remarks  on  1  John  y.  16  (S.  233)  that  the  sin  against  the  H0I7  Ghost  is  a 
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Bon  of  such  parallel  passages  is  by  no  means  unimportanty  inasmuch 
as  we  recognize  from  them  the  severe  import  of  the  shall  not  be/or-- 
given.  As  a  parallel  in  another  point  of  view^  we  have  the  remarkable 
passage  in  MattK  x.  41,  42 ;  for  as  in  that  passage,  already  ex- 
plained, a  progress  in  good  was  taught  with  its  accompanying  re- 
ward, so  here  is  a  parallel  progress  in  evil,  with  its  accompanying 
ruin.  The  several  steps,  however,  are  here  not  so  clearly  defined  as 
in  Matth.  x.  41,  42 ;  but  it  is  evident  from  a  closer  examination 
that  here,  three  degrees  of  sin  are  to  be  distinguished,  as  there, 
three  degrees  of  righteousness.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  or  the  speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  the  lowest  stage  ;  but  in  what  the  speaking  against  the  Son  of 
Man  is  distinguished  from  it,  is  doubtfuL  Some  understand  the 
Son  of  Man  =  man,  as  in  Mark  iii.  28,  "  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  to 
the  sons  of  men."  (Tiot  twv  dv$pcjnG)v  in  this  case  =  e^tt  ^5b.)  But 
this  view  is  inadmissible,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  singular 
"  the  Son  of  Man"  (6  vih^  rov  dvdpamov)  with  the  article,  is  never 
used  as  a  general  designation  of  man ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  of  the  Messiah,  and  stands  parallel  with  the  Trvevfm  aytov,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  is  pointed  out  by 
the  formula,  luu  bq  &v  (idv  is  a  less  authorized  reading)  etn'Q  X6y€v^ 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  crime.  After  it  had  been  remarked  in 
the  second  clause  of  ver.  81,  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  (fiXaa^ 
(jnjfila  Tov  TTVfivfMiTOf)  will  not  be  forgiven,  the  sin  against  the  Son  of 
Man  is  further  specially  mentioned,  with  the  remark,  that  even  it 
may  be  forgiven. — The  third  class  of  sins  is  more  obscurely  indicated, 
inasmuch  as  the  Father  is  not  expressly  mentioned  along  with  the 
Spirit  and  the  Son ;  but  the  reference  to  the  Father  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  words.  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
to  men*  (Matth.  ver.  31.  Comp.  also  Mark  iii.  28.)  For  every  sin, 
but  especially  every  blasphemy,  has,  at  bottom,  a  reference  to  God.* 
Blasphemy  cannot  by  any  means  be  uttered  against  an  angel  or  a 

sppcies  of  the  sin  unto  death  {dftapua  npdc  OuvaTov)^  spoken  of  by  John  in  the  passage 
referred  ta  I  am  disposed  rather  to  place  them  in  an  inverted  relation ;  for  we  might 
also  say  the  sin  which  John  describes  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoet.  The  difforenoe 
between  the  two  expressions  seems  to  consist  only  in  this,  that  the  name,  sin  against  t^ 
Holy  Ohoei,  points  to  the  object  to  which  the  sin  r^ers,  whilst  the  name,  sin  uiUo  death, 
places  in  the  foreground  the  consequence  of  the  sin  to  the  individual  who  commits  it 
(Compare  LehnerdCs  Treatise  on  1  John  v.  16.    Konigsberg,  1832.) 

*  It  is  only  apparently  that  this  is  contradicted  by  some  passages,  in  which,  as  in 
ActsTi  1 1,  pTMO^na  (nmara  Xa'kBlv  is  applied  to  men.;  for  in  that  passage  Moses  is  view- 
ed as  a  divine  ambassador.  It  is  therefore  the  will  of  Grod  that  is  blasphemed  in  his  per- 
son ;  for  which  reason  the  words,  ek  ^io^nv  Koi  rbv  Ofdv  are  added  as  an  explanation. 
In  RonL  xiv.  16,  ro  AyaBov  stands  for  that  which  is  divine,  as  2  Pet  ii.  2,  6ddr  rl^ 
iXridtiai  for  the  ordinance  of  Gk}d.  Of  course  what  applies  to  Moses  applies  to  the  apos- 
tles also.  (Compare  Bom.  ill  8;  1  Cor.  iv.  13 ;  x.  30).  This  with  reforenoe  to  the  re- 
narks  of  Qrashoff,  k)c.  cit  S.  956,  seq. 
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man.  There  appear,  then,  three  gradations  in  sinfuhiess.  JVr^, 
flins  against  God  the  Father ;  then^  against  the  Son ;  and  JmaUy^ 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  two  fir^t  degrees  there  is  a  pos- 
MUity  of  forgiveness  (on  the  supposition  of  repentance  and  faith); 
it  is  only  for  the  last  that  it  is  excluded.  This  gradation  is  the 
safest  guide  for  a  correct  explanation  of  the  passage.  As  we 
already  remarked,  when  commenting  on  Matth.  x.  41,  42,  the  value 
of  a  deed  must  be  determined  both  according  to  the  object  to  which 
it  refers  (so  that,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  I  confer  a  benefit  on  a  king  or  on  a  peasant,  nor, 
in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  whether  I  confer  it  on  a  prophet  or  on 
a  righteous  man),  and  to  the  degree  of  moral  development  of  the 
person  who  performs  it.  Precisely  so  with  the  growth  of  sin.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  agent,  and  the  relation  of  the  act  to  the 
object,  determine  the  degree  of  guilt.  The  Redeemer  was  dealing 
here  with  persons  who  recognise  their  occupation  with  divine  things 
as  their  calling,  and  who  had  attained  a  certain  grade  of  spiritual 
culture  ;  the  higher  this  was  conceived  to  be,  the  more  perilous  was 
their  position,  if  notwithstanding,  they  gave  themselves  to  sin.  A 
child  is  incapable  of  committing  blasphemy,  because  it  has  no  know- 
ledge of  God';  and  even  though  it  should  repeat  blasphemous  words, 
it  would  utter  only  words,  because  its  inward  sense  cannot  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  But  the  Pharisees,  who  knew  of  God,  but 
hardened  themselves  against  his  exhortations,  required  the  warning, 
that  man  can  become  so  completely  callous  to  divine  impressions, 
that  reconciliation  is  no  longer  possible.  Such  a  word,  uttered  in 
the  power  of  love,  might  yet  rouse  their  hearts  from  their  carnal 
security,  in  which  they  were  staggering  along  on  the  bripk  of 
the  abyss.  But  the  Saviour  of  the  world  wishes  to  deprive  no  one 
of  the  comfort  of  forgiveness  ;  he  proclaims  it  to  all  sin  and  blas- 
phemy, on  the  supposition,  of  course,  of  true  repentance  and  gen- 
uine faith.  The  sins  (dfjMfyrlcu),  as  distinguished  from  blasphemies 
(pXaa<l>Tj^lcu)j  are  sins  committed  against  man  or  any  other  creature; 
while  blasphemies  are  sins  against  the  Divine  Being  himsel£  To 
commit  the  latter,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  depravity 
prevailing  over  the  light  of  this  knowledge.^  Such  an  internal  state 
is  represented  as  yet  affording  hope  of  redemption ;  the  superior 
power  of  grace  may  yet  stir  up  the  hidden  susceptibility  of  good. 
But  if  the  higher  revelations  of  the  Divine  in  Christ  Jesus  be  per- 
severingly  rejected ;  if,  while  heightened  religious  culture  opens  the 
mind  to  spiritual  influences,  there  be,  from  impurity  of  life,  a  shut- 
ting of  the  heart  against  the  light,  pardon  and  redemption  become 

*  Of  ao-called  carmng  or  swearing,  and  thoughtless  abuse  of  the  name  of  God,  we 
cannot  here  think;  inasmuch  as  it  is  done  thoughUesslj,  the  sin  consiBts  mainly  in  the 
veiy  thoughtlessness  which  can  effect  such  guilL 
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Impossible^  inasmuch  as  the  susceptibility  to  holy  impulses  be- 
comes utterly  extinct.  Thus  the  successive  stages  of  sin  appear 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  religious  culture,  and  the  deeper  know- 
ledge of  things  thereby  rendered  possible.  He  who  has  only  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  God,  can  sin  only  against  God  the  Father.  He 
who  is  more  advanced,  and  able  to  recognise  the  Son  of  Man,  is  in  a 
position  also  to  reject  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  revelations  of 
Divinity  manifested  in  him ;  but  he  who  has  experienced  in  his  heart 
the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  guilty  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Hence  a  high  degree  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  not  a  guarantee  against  sin ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
sin  presupposes  the  greatest  knowledge  jf  it  is  only  purity,  sincerity, 
and  humility  of  heart  which,  in  every  degree  of  development,  afford 
such  security.  But  inasmuch  as  this  very  disposition  was  wanting 
in  the  Pharisees,  they  were  on  the  way  toward  the  commission  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Without  entering,  at  present,  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  let  us  simply  conceive  of  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  as  gradations  in  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
knowledge  of  *  God  as  the  Father  has  reference  to  the  power  and 
wisdom ;  that  of  the  Son,  to  the  love  and  mercy ;  that  of  the 
Spirit,  to  the  holiness  and  perfection  of  the  one  Divine  Being.  He 
who  according  to  his  progress  in  spiritual  knowledge  is  able  to  re- 
cognise the  holiness  and  perfection  of  the  Divinity  (and  that  not 
merely  in  imagination,  but  in  reality),  and  who,  nevertheless, 
shuts  his  heart  to  their  influences,  nay,  calls  even  holiness  unholiness 
— proves  that  his  inward  eye  is  darkness.  Accordingly,  the  speak- 
ing against  the  Son  of  Man  must  not  be  imderstood  merely  of  speak- 
ing against  the  Messiah's  unpretending  humanity  ]%  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out^  that  he  who  so  sinned,  felt  the  impression  of  the 
divinity  which  shone  forth  in  Christ,  and  yet  allowed  no  room  for 

*  The  resisting  the  H0I7  Spirit  (Acts  vil  SIX  ^^^  grieying  of  the  same  (Eph.  iv.  30), 
even  the  embittering  and  provoking  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  (Isa.  Izili.  10),  are  still  to  be  care- 
Iblly  distinguished  fVom  the  blasphemy  against  the  H0I7  Ghost  which  is  really  the  un- 
pardonable sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  Gbashoff  (loa  cit.  S.  947)  considers  the 
Uasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  tpedes  of  the  genua  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost— 
a  yiew,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  oar  text 

f  The  Beformed  theologians  taught  righUy  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
oommitted  by  unregenerate  persons,  and  consists  in  &ct  in  the  rejection  of  conver- 
ting grace,  but  denied  ineorreeily  that  along  with  this  there  is  with  the  regenerate  the 
Bin  of  apoetacy  (Heb.  vi.)  The  Lutherans  maintained  righUy  the  possibility  of  apostaoy. 
but  incorrecdy  confounded  this  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — [E. 

X  This  view  would  be,  oz;  the  whole,  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  above,  according 
to  whicb  6  vibg  rev  dvBpunw  is  »  uv6puiroc.  For  whosoever  reaUy  saw  in  Christ  only 
what  is  human,  because  he  possessed  no  deeper  susceptibility  for  the  Divine,  sinned  no 
more  in  cirsing  Christ  than  he  would  by  doing  so  to  any  other  man.  It  is  the  inward 
intention,  of  which|  it  is  true,  God  alone  is  the  Judge,  by  which  the  deed  must  b0 
■•Mored 
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this  impression.    He  who  opposes  himself  to  the  melting  power  of 
such  a  revelation,  sins  heinously ;  yet  by  perfect  holiness,  and  its 
fear-inspiring  impression,  the  hardening  produced  thereby  may  yet 
be  overcome ;  but  where  this  also  is  rejected,  there  is  spiritual  death. 
We  wholly  lose  the  point  of  view  necessary  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  passage,  in  imderstanding  the  Holy  Spirit  {Twevfia  iyiav)  only 
of  the  general  power  of  God  manifested  in  miracles.^    It  is  incon- 
ceivable how,  in  the  non-recognition  of  stich  a  power,  creating 
merely  an  impression  of  might,  an  unpardonable  sin  should  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  more,  as  evil  miracles  also  have  been  performed  by 
Satanic?  agency,  and  these  so  deceptive,  that  they  would  have  de- 
ceived, were  it  possible,  even  the  elect  (MattK  xxiv.  24).    Nay,  it 
is  here  that  forgiveness  seems  to  find  its  appropriate  sphere.    The 
m/evfia  dyiov  in  our  passage  is  the  highest  revelation  of  God,  as  the 
absolutely  Holy  and  Perfect  One.    In  so  far,  then,  as  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  the  Godhead  dwelt,  and  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 
inseparably  united,  the  depravity  of  men,  might,  according  to  their 
degree  of  culture,  in  sinning  against  him,  sin  against  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  according  as  they  perseveringly  resisted  the  eflfect  of 
divine  power,  love,  and  holiness  which  proceed  from  him.    On  the 
other  hand,  purity  of  heart,  coupled  with  an  equal  advance  in  know- 
ledge, might,  through  him,  receive  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    But 
where  the  mind  was  wholly  blind  to  that  higher  revelation  of  the 
Divine  in  humanity,  which  appeared  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  could 
one  still  believe  that  he  saw  in  Jesus  a  prophet  or  a  righteous  man 
of  the  former  dispensation,  and  receive  from  him  the  blessing  which 
was  adapted  to  his  grade  of  culture.    Thus  our  Bedeemer  became 
all  things  to  all  men  ;  to  the  pure  in  heart,  a  dispenser  of  blessings 
for  every  grade  of  their  development ;  to  the  impure  a  reproving 
Judge,  first,  to  lead  them  to  repentance ;  and  then  to  judgment, 
when  their  obduracy  had  closed  the  way  to  repentance  (Luke  iL  84). 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be 
also  committed  now ;  for  since  the  Divinity  in  Christ  manifests  it- 
self continually  in  the  church,  sin,  in  individual  men,  even  where 
there  is  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge,  may  oppose  itself  to  his 
beneficent  infiuence.  Otherwise  either  the  period  to  which  the  possible 
commission  of  this  sin  was  confined,  seems  left  in  obscurity,  or  our 
Lord  deals  with  it  with  an  extraordinary  severity.     But  if,  as  fre- 
quently happens  with  persons  who  are  touched  by  the  power  of 
grace,  earnest  repentance  is  accompanied  with  the  idea  that  they 
may  have  committed  the  sin  againt  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  thereby 
excluded  from  forgiveness — a  thought  which  on  sensitive  spirits  may 

f  Ili^eO^a  dyiov  has  always  a  reference  to  what  is  moral  The  notion  of  mere  power 
oooapies  a  subordinate  place  in  it.  Bat  irvev/ta  hj  itself  signifies,  for  inatanoe  in  tf  attb. 
zii  28,  power  onlj  with  reference  to  its  higher  origin. 
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work  most  permcionsly,  and  at  least  exclude  them  for  a  time  from 
the  consolations  of  the  word  of  grace — he  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  souls,  or  is  called  on  for  advice,  may  with  full  confidence, 
invite  all  such  to  ciy  in  faith  for  mercy.  For  whoever  vexes  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  may  have  committed  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  proves,  by  his  very  grief  and  self-accusation,  that 
he  has  not  committed  it ;  he  who  has  really  committed  it  will  de- 
fend himself  against  all  reproach.  Nay,  even  though  sin  should 
have  developed  itself  in  any  soul  in  a  very  alarming  form,  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  grief  of  repentance  should 
threaten  to  degenerate  into  despair,  even  in  such  a  case,  the 
exhortation  to  believe  in  pardoning  love  is  still  admissible,  inasmuch 
as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  unpardonable,  not  because  God 
is  unwilling  to  forgive,  but  because  man  has  become  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  God  can  forgive.  If,  then,  the  proclamation  of  grace 
takes  hold  of  the  heart,  it  is  actually  proved  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  not  been  committed. 

The  passage  under  consideration  is,  in  dogmatic  theology,  also 
referred  to  as  a  leading  proof-text  for  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
punishment.  All  other  passages  which  treat  of  an  altiviog  Kplaig, 
eternal  condemnationy  are  less  definite  than  this,  in  which  iv  t<^ 
alfUvi  fUXXovTi^  in  the  future  worldy  is  expressly  added.  It  is  true  that 
the  term  o«5v,  alutviog^  age,  eternal  (in  the  phrases :  dg  rov  aldva, 
aUivtog  KQiaig  in  Mark),  as  also  the  phrase :  alu>v  ovrog  and  fdXkonf 
(in  Matthew)  have  a  vague  sense,  capable  of  various  interpretations. 
The  Bible  knows  no  metaphysicisil  expressions,  and  hence,  has  not 
one  for  eternity  in  the  sense  of  timelessnesa  {Zeitloaigkeit),  absence 
of  time.  All  the  bibUcal  expressions  for  this  idea  denote  long 
periods  connected  with  one  another.  The  phrase  :  tig  rov  aluva, 
far  every  is  quite  parallel  with  the  other  phrases  :  elg  rovg  aUivagy  elg 
rovg  aUjvag  r<2v  aldvujv  (Gal.  i,  6),  which  denote  the  cetemitas  a  parte 
post  or  the  futurey  conceived  as  an  indefinitely  extended  period  ;  but 
the  phrase :  cJtt'  al£jvogj  from  everlastingy  is  =  dnb  twv  aWvwv,  7r/)d 
Twv  aUjfPoWy  by  which  the  cetemitas  a  parte  ante,  or  the  past,  is  con- 
ceived as  an  indefinitely  extended  period.  AUiv  is  therefore  like 
fiV^y  =  aluveg,  ^'*iAS9y  as  is  proved  by  the  formula  awriXeta  rov 
aluvogy  which  is  identical  with  awrikeia  twv  oIwvwv,  Comp.  1  Cor. 
X.  11,  the  expression  :  rcL  rikti  rdv  cddvuv.)  But  as  the  same  ex- 
pressions are  applied  to  the  eternity  of  God,  as  well  as  to  a  long  en- 
during period,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  creature  ;  as  tho 
terms  :  KQiaig^  ndXaaig  aldviog,  eternal  punishment,  Kpifuij  Twg  aluwiovy 
eternal  fire,  form  the  contrast  to  f  w^  aldviog,  eternal  life  ;  no  objec- 
tions can  be  raised  against  the  eternity  of  punishment  from  philolo- 
gical grounds.  But  the  feeling  against  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  shews  itself  among  the  de- 
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fenders  of  a  restoration  of  all  things  (dnoKardaTaaig  t«3v  navrmv) — and 
they  have  been  found  at  all  times,  and  are,  at  the  present  timei 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  though  it  may  often  have  its  founda- 
tion in  a  vitiated  moral  state,  yet  has  no  doubt  a  deep  root  in  noble 
minds — ^is  the  expression  of  a  heartfelt  desire  for  a  perfect  har- 
fliony  in  the  creation.  But,  viewing  it  from  a  merely  exegetical 
point  of  view,  we  must  confess  that  no  passage  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment affords  a  clear  and  positive  testimony  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
longing.  The  scriptural  terms  used  to  denote  the  resolving  of  the 
discord  arising  from  sin  into  a  harmony — (E^ecnc,  icaroAAay^,  dwoXv- 
rQ<M>cig,  remissiofiy  reconciliation^  ransom— vH  denote  a  being  fettered 
by  the  evil ;  hence  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  found  in  human 
nature  after  the  fall.  Hence,  the  terms  above  mentioned  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  never  be  applied  to  the  spirits 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  nor  to  men  who,  by  persevering  and 
continued  resistance  to  the  drawings  of  grace,  have  become 
the  subjects  of  that  kingdom.  Should  it  be  urged  that  evil,  as 
a  thing  created  and  temporary,  must  share  also  the  general  des- 
tiny of  what  is  temporary,  viz.,  cessation  and  annihilation,  and  that 
the  ages  {aUdve^)  of  the  course  of  this  world,  though  they  may  bring 
lasting  punishment  to  the  wicked,  must  yet  at  last  themselves  come 
to  an  end  ;  there  is  indeed  a  text  of  Scripture  pointing  to  this  pass- 
ing away  of  time  itself  with  all  temporary  phenomena,  into  the 
abyss  of  eternity  when  time  shall  be  no  longer,  viz.,  the  mysterious 
words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28  (on  which  compare  the  commentary).  But 
the  mysterious  character  of  the  passage  itself,  along  with  the  circum- 
stance that  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  evil  and  its  dissolution, 
authorises  scarcely  more  than  conjectural  inferences  regarding  the 
eternity  of  punishment  \  the  words  of  our  Bedeemer,  in  Matth.  xiL 
32,  remain  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  fearful  character  of  sin,  and 
its  consequences.*  But  along  with  this  they  are  also  a  consolation, 
in  that  even  thev  promise  the  possibility  of  for^veness  of  sins  com- 
mitted against  the  Father  and  Son,  hence  of  sms  of  a  very  heinous 
character.  For  the  addition  :  ovrt  h  t<3  iUXXjovti  aUbvi^  nor  in  the 
world  to  comey  is  certainly  not  overstrained,  if  we  infer  that  all  other 
sins  can  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  always  supposing,  of 
course,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  repentance  and  faith.  (Comp. 

*  If  we  were  to  interpret  our  passage  fVom  1  Cor.  zv.  28,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  affirm  that  the  sin  against  the  Holj  Ghost  will  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  ali^', 
nor  in  the  aluv  to  oome,  bat  that  after  that  ai<jv,  age  or  worlds  forgiveness  might  be  ob- 
tained, this  would  evidently  contradict  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  For  in  Matth.  zii.  3S, 
the  "shall  not  be  forgiven"  is,  in  a  decided  manner,  contrasted  with  the  "  shall  be  for- 
given:'' the  addition,  oIk  h  roiri^  t^  aluvij  ovre  iv  r^  fiiXXovri^  not  in  ihi9  worlds  nor  in 
thai  to  com«,  is  only  employed  completely  to  exhaust  the  not;  hence  to  strengthen,  not  to 
weaken  it  Matthew  by  no  means  imagines  that,  subsequently  to  the  albv  fieXkav,  there 
is  still  to  come  another  period  of  the  world's  existence;  it  is,  on  the  oontraxy,  completed 
in  the  oic^v  o^rof  and  iuTJmv, 
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reixL  on  1  Peter  iil  18,  seq.)  This  is  also  indicated  by  such  passages 
as  Mattk  v.  26,  compared  with  xviiL  84,  for  the  being  cast  into  prison 
till  one  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,  is  evidently  very  differ* 
ent  from  icpUn^  ahiviog^  eternal  punishment.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xviii  84 ;  Luke  xvi.  19,  seq.)  But  that  the  doctrine  of  the  for- 
giveness of  some  sins  in  the  dlZjv  fAiXXcjv^  world  to  comey  is  not  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment,  is  shewn  by  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  relation  of  aluv  ohvg  to  the  aluv  iiekXuw.  For 
the  former  expression,  the  New  Testament  uses  also  6  vvv  altiv  (Tit. 
iL  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  icaigb^  ovrog  (Mark  x.  80),  oiwv  tov  Kdojiov  toCh 
rov  (Ephes,  ii.  2),  atov  hiori>^  novr^  (QaL  i.  4).  Instead  of  ali>v 
liiXXujv  we  find  also  the  expressions  :  duv  6  i^Sfuvo^  (Mark  x.  80), 
aluiv  ixtivog  (Luke  xx.  85),  aluve^  tnepx^iufuoi  (Ephes.  ii.  7).  The 
phrase :  ic&o}iLoq  fUXXunf  does  not  occur.  The  old  controversy  about 
the  relation  of  the  Babbinical  terms  trjn  t^sy  and  nbh,  which  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  vehemence  between  Witaius  and  Rherrferd 
(comp.  Koppe^a  Exc.  i.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians),  as  to 
whether  the  Messianic  period  or  eternity  is  to  be  understood  by 
alinf  fiiXXbiVy  is  somewhat  barren,  and  does  not  touch  the  substance 
of  the  contrast ;  the  aU>v  lukXuw^  coming  agcy  comprehends  indeed 
both  (just  as  the  (ktaiXda  tov  Oeov,  comp.  remarks  on  Matth  iil  2), 
the  phrase,  however,  having  a  preponderating  reference  now  to  the 
one,  now  to  the  other  relation.  In  general,  the  alitv  fUXXuv  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  whole  temporary  order  of  things,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is,  that  in  it  good  and  evil  are  mixed  together.  In  so  fiur 
it  stands  intermediate  between  the  kingdom  of  light  and  that  of 
darkness,  and  forms  the  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  For, 
although  the  good  has  assuredly  its  root  in  the  temporary  order  of 
things,  yet  the  evil  apparently  prevails,  on  which  account,  GaL  i  4, 
the  present  age  or  world  (atov  ^ecrrcic)  is  even  termed  novripd^^  evil, 
paaiXda  roi)  df)xovTo^  tov  oit&rov^^  the  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  dark' 
ness.  With  this  temporary  order  of  things  is  contrasted  the  fu- 
ture one,  which  terminates  the  blending  of  good  and  evil,  and  estab- 
lishes in  its  purity  the  dominion  of  the  former.  The  term  :  alitv 
liiXXftJv^  with  its  synonyms,  is  therefore  related  to  the  (ktaiXela  rot 
Oeov ;  it  only  views  the  same  phenomenon  from  a  different  point, 
and  is  somewhat  differently  used.  It  is  not  applied  to  individuals, 
'as  is  the  (ktaiXda  tov  Bbov  (comp.  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  2)  ;  it  is 
nowhere  said  :  the  oicov  ^Xkuxv  exists  for  some  one,  or  in  some  one. 
It  has  reference  always  to  the  collective  body  of  the  church,  or  of 
mankind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usus  loquendi  is  in  so  far 
the  same,  that  the  expression  alujv  fiiXXcjv,  as  well  as  the  king- 
dom of  G^  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense  as  to  its  manifestation  :  some- 
times it  appears  as  having  already  come  and  taken  effect ;  at  others, 
as  still  future.    Instances  in  which  the  oUj/v  fUXXuv  appears  as  al- 
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leadj  existing,  are  1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  Heb.  vl  6,  ix.  26,  in  which  the 
atvriXeia  rwv  cUcjvcjv  (=  rikri  tHjv  oIuvgjv)  as  the  transition  from  the 
alifv  ovTog  to  the  fUkXuw^  is  conceived  as  being  present.  This  must 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  paaiXela  tov  6eov,  re- 
garding which,  the  same  usua  loquendi  prevails.  As,  with  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  the  foundation  of  the  church,  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d  was  present  in  its  germ,  so  in  this  slumbered  the  world  to  come 
as  now  present ;  just  as,  according  to  John,  eternal  life  exists  for 
the  believer,  not  onlj  as  future,  but  as  already  present  to  him. 
(Compare  the  remarks  on  1  John  iii«  14.)  Generally,  however,  the 
oHkv  fiiXXotv  is  viewed  as  being  yet  future,  and,  accordingly,  its  ap- 
pearance takes  place  with  the  awriXeia  tov  aUivo^  (tovtov),  when 
the  Divine  will  be  manifested  as  the  ruling  and  conquering  power, 
and  sin,  as  cast  out.  This  period  the  apostles  conceived  of  as  very 
near  at  hand,  and,  moreover,  they  did  not  distinguish  in  their  con- 
ception its  separate  and  individual  features — especially'  not  the  first 
and  the  second  resurrection — any  more  than  those  of  the  kingdom 
of  GK)d  (jkujiXda  tov  Beov.)  The  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  who,  in  their  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  were  not  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  his  twofold 
coming,  may  explain  this  phenomenon.  (Comp.  further  at  Matth. 
xxiv.  1.)  If  then,  in  our  passage,  a  remission  is  thought  possible  in 
the  world  to  come,  that  signification  of  the  term  predominates, 
which  excludes  eternity,  and  the  preceding  general  judgment.  The 
aluv  fUXkojv  is  here  viewed  as  the  world  to  come,  which,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  shall  reveal  itself  in  the  victory  of  good  here  on  earth, 
and  sinners.in  the  Sheol  are  assumed  as  belonging  thereto.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  to  the  unbelieving  contemporaries  of  Noah 
(1  Pet.  iii  18),  involves  such  a  forgiveness  in  the  aUtv  /x^AAtav,  for 
all  who  are  disposed  to  believe  in  it. 

Ver.  38. — That  which  follows  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion 
that  the  Pharisees  to  whom  Christ  was  speaking,  had,  by  their  very 
speech  (ver.  24),  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
words  in  Mark  iii.  30 :  ^'  because  they  said,  he  hath  an  unclean  spi- 
rit,'* seem  likewise  to  favour  this  view ;  since,  by  these  words,  the 
discourse  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  connected  with  the 
preceding  blasphemous  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  But,  as  already 
stated,  the  preceding  discourses  of  Jesus  (ver,  25,  seq.),  especially 
when  compared  with  1  Cor.  ii  8  ;  Acts  xiii  27,  28  ;  Luke  xxiiL  34, 
render  this,  in  my  opinion,  very  improbable.  For,  even  admitting, 
as  we  may  well  do,  that  the  Jl^ovrcf,  rulers,  mentioned  there,  are 
different  from  those  spoken  of  in  our  passage,  yet,  as  they  oven  cru- 
cified the  Lord  of  glory,  they  can  surely  have  been  hardly  less  guilty 
than  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  his  miracles.  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  that  they  crucified  him  from  ignorance  (Syvoia),  and  how 
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mucli  soever  their  ignorance  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  their 
sin  and  guilt,  yet  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  committed 
only  where  there  is  knowledge  and  consciousness,  since  it  must  be 
conceived  of  as  the  highest  development  of  sinfulness.  The  words 
in  Mark  iil  30,  retain  indeed  their  full  import,  if  the  discourse  on 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  referred  to  the  probable  final 
issue  of  the  sin  of  those  Pharisees.  For  if  any  man,  who  has  at- 
tained to  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  Pharisees,  as  the 
heads  and  teachers  of  the  people,  possessed,  could  say  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Son  of  God,  who  displayed  before  them  all  his  glory, 
that  they  were  wrought  by  the  evil  spirit — that  man  is  certainly  on 
the  direct  way  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  he  may 
not  yet  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  to  commit  the  sin 
itself 

Ver.  84,  35. — Our  Saviour  contrasts  good  and  evil  with  each 
other,  as  they  arc  contrasted  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  : — the  good 
tree  bringeth  fortl^  good  fruit ;  the  corrupt  tree  evil  fruit.  (Comp. 
remarks  on  Matth.  vii.  18,  seq.  The  noteiv  [ver.  33]  in  a  sense  ana- 
logous to  the  Latin /acerc,  ponere,  "  to  set,"  or  "  plant  a  tree,"  etc.) 
Comp.  here  the  kindred  passage,  Luke  vi.  43-45.  For  there,  pre- 
cisely as  here,  Luke  compares  the  inward  productive  power  of  man 
{pffaavpd^y  ver.  45)  with  the  creative  power  of  the  tree,  and  adds : 
that  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree  indicates  its  character,  and  we  may  infer 
from  the  one  the  nature  of  the  other,  so  with  man  ;  wherever  the 
root  of  the  spiritual  life  is  poisoned,  there  evil  deeds  will  spring 
forth.  (Luke  adds,  very  suitably,  in  ver.  45,  di]aavpb^  rij^  tcapdla^, 
treasure  of  the  heart ;  the  heart  {itapdla)  is  here  again  conceived  as 
the  centre  of  the  soul  (V^a;^/) — hence,  of  all  personal  life  and  self- 
determination.)  It  is  clear  then,  that  from  the  general  principle, 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  our  Lord  infers  that  the  Pharisees  are 
evil,  and  hence  unable  in  this  their  condition,  to  do  any  thing  which 
is  good.  He  calls  them  :  yewTJfuiTa  ix^dvCyv^  race  of  vipers  (see 
comment,  on  Matth.  iiL  7),  and  pointed  from  the  wicked  speech 
which  they  uttered,  to  the  inward  source  from  which  it  flowed^ 
(All  external  things  are  expressions  of  the  internal : — arona,  mouthy 
the  counterpart  of  icapdla,  heart: — abundance  (neploaevfia)  =  treasure 
(dfjaavp6^)y  the  fulness  of  the  inner  life  which,  even  in  the  feeblest, 
manifests  itself  in  some  form  of  outward  action).  The  whole  pas- 
sage, however,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  what  precedes,  has  no 
inconsiderable  difficulties.  For  the  comparison  seems  to  place 
moral  existence  on  a  par  with  physical,  and  to  establish  among 
men,  a  »6ccMary  diversity  of  character,  necessitating  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  outward  conduct.  As  then  the  Pharisees  are  here  called 
evil,  it  would  seem  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of 
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their  hearts — a  view  which  would  overthrow  our  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion.    This  doctrine,  however,  that  there  exists  a  neoes" 
sary  difference  betwixt  the  good  and  the  evil,  would  be  in  imme- 
diate opposition  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible.    As  we  can 
conceive  of  none  among  our  fallen  race  who,  from  his  good  treasure 
produces  by  inward  necessity  only  what  is  good,  so  also  of  none  who, 
in  like  manner,  produces  only  what  is  evil.    In  all  fallen  men,  good 
and  evil  appear  mixed  together.    The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
IS  doubtless  this  :  The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  natural  neces- 
sity of  the  result,  but  the  mutual  correspondence  of  the  nature  and 
ihQ  fruit,    Man  cannot  act  in  contradiction  to  the  inward  elements 
of  hLs  being.    If  these  are  worldly,  all  his  acts  are  worldly ;  if  these 
are  transformed  by  a  heavenly  birth,  his  acts  are  pure  and  virtuous. 
The  viperous  race  which,  as  such,  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  good 
(ttw?  dvvaaSe  in  ver.  34  must  be  imderstood  in  its  proper  sense  of  an 
ethico-physical  inability  for  that  which  is  good)  may,  by  grace, 
cease  to  be  what  they  are,  and  may  by  repentance  and  faith,  change 
their  nature.    Thus  even  the  Baptist  preached  (Matth.  iii.  7,  8) ; 
"  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  ttom  the  wrath 
to  come  ?" — 1.  (J.,  while  maintaining  your  present  character — for  the 
old  man  must  die — "  bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits,"  etc.    And  thus 
also  does  Christ  preach  here.    And  just  because  he  preaches  repent- 
ance to  the  viperous  race,  they  cannot  as  yet  have  conunitted  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  since,  in  that  case,  to  proclaim  repent- 
ance to  them  would  have  been  mockery.    The  corrupt  tree,  then, 
which  in  its  natural  state  bears  bitter  fruit,  must  be  ennobled  by  a 
noble  graft ;  and  so  must  the  natural  man  be  renewed  by  regenera- 
tion, into  the  image  of  him  whose  heart  overflows  with  grace  and 
salvation. 

Ver.  86,  87. — The  efforts  of  our  Redeemer  to  rescue  the  Phari- 
sees who  were  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  are  plainly  pointed 
out  in  the  subsequent  verses,  in  which  he  places  before  their  eyes 
the  significance  of  sin  in  its  spiritual  aspect.  Recognising  only  the 
deed  as  real  guilt,  they  may  have  considered  their  sin  as  a  very 
trifling  one,  inasmuch  as  they  had  only  spoken.  Jesus  now  leads  to 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  view,  which  makes  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion, though  disclosed  only  in  wordSy  the  object  of  divine  judgment. 
The  idle  word,  ^7>o  apyov  (it  must  be  taken  as  Nomin.  absoL),  is 
purposely  chosen  in  contradistinction  to  the  wicked  word  {pr^M 
TTovTfpdv)  which  they  had  spoken  ;  dpySv  =  depry6v,  dxprforov  denotes 
a  slighter  culpability,^  and  hence  gives  emphasis  to  the  thought. 
The  "  rendering  an  account"  {X6yov  dnoSidovcu)  indicates  immediate- 
ly, only  that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  even  the  most  secret  emotions  of 

*  Ckryaostom  has  already  remarked  this.    He  understands  by  fnjita  ipyov  not  on]/ 
wicked,  but  also  useless  woids,  rd  /idraiov,  rd  yi^MTa  kivoHv  utoktov. 
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evil  find  their  pimiBhment.  And  the  deeper  the  significance  of 
speech,  the  more  culpable  its  abuse  ;  nay,  in  speech,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul,  is  man's  entire  character  revealed.  With  words 
are  contrasted  deeds.  The  latter  appear  to  sensuous  man  of  greater 
importance  because  they  are  more  obvious  to  sense.  But  every  deed 
is,  at  bottom,  only  an  embodied  word,  and  every  word  may  give  birth 
to  a  deed.  In  this  spiritual  character  the  word  is  here  considered 
by  the  Bedeemer,  and  is,  therefore,  made  the  object  of  judgment. 
As  man  speaks,  so  he  is ;  as  he  is,  so  he  is  judged.  The  X6yoi  are 
thus  not  merely  external,  but  more  especially  internal  words,  the 
movements  of  the  internal  and  moral  life.  He,  therefore,  who  hy- 
pocritically speaks  good  words  shall  also  be  judged  according  to  hia 
words,  because  they  are  hypocritical.  (At«(uot5(jftu  is  the  reverse  of 
KaTtSiKa^eaOcUf  hence  pro  justo  dedararij  but  with  the  supposition 
of  beings  just  and  righteous  [see  remarks  on  Bom.  iii.  21].  The 
words  in  tQv  yAyiMsnf  indicate  the  influence  of  the  A^oi  on  the 

Ver.  88. — ^In  Matthew,  this  section  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
rebuke  addressed  to  certain  Pharisees  who  wished  to  see  a  sign.. 
Luke  reports  the  elements  of  this  discourse  in  a  difierent  order  in- 
deed, but  with  a  literal  agreement.  The  connexion  in  Matthew  ia 
simple  and  plain  ;  so  that  the  position  of  the  words  here  is  unobjec- 
tionable ;  yet  as  Luke's  whole  account  bears  stronger  marks  of  ori- 
ginality, we  shall  here  also  give  him  the  preference.  But  whether 
the  "  certain  ones"  who  ask  the  sign  in  this  place,  be  or  be  not  identi- 
cal with  the  Pharisees  who,  ver.  24,  spoke  the  blasphemous  words 
(concerning  whom  Luke,  xi.  15,  likewise  said,  nvi^  if  avrCiv)^  is  of 
little  importance  to  the  exposition.  The  expressions  employed  by 
our  Lord  to  repel  them  (ver.  89),  shew  that  they  occupied  the  same 
moral  position  as  the  others.  Yet,  by  Luke  xi  16,  where  their 
request  of  a  sign  appears  to  be  anticipated,  the  supposition  is 
rendered  very  probable,  that  one  party  expressed  themselves  in 
this  way  in  order  to  put  Christ  to  the  test,  and  the  others,  in 
another  (Luke  xi.  16j  Irtipoi  de  neigd^ovreg  a^fielov  nap^  avrov  i^ijrow 
i^  ovpavov).  The  sign  appears  at  the  same  time  more  distinctly 
defined  as  one  from  heaven. 

A  crjfielov^  sign  (r^^N);  is  a  miracle,  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
to  something  else,  in  so  far  as  it  proves,  signifies,  indicates  some- 
thing ;  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  (Comp.. 
Comment,  on  Matth.  iv.  12.)  Apart  from  every  thing  miraculous — 
849  a  mere  testimony  for  the  disposition  of  the  heart  (as  Dr.  PatUus 
would  have  us  to  understand  it),  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  arnieta  i^  ovpavov^  signs  from  heaveUy  (or  dnb  tou 
ovpavov  according  to  ^ark  viii.  11,  or  even  h  tc5  ovpavoi,  Bev.  xii.  1) 
are  contrasted  with  the  ofifiBla  inl  7%  yfjg^  signs  on  the  earthy  and  seem 
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to  carnal  man  to  be  required  of  the  Messiah,  since  they  imply  greater 
power. 

Yer.  89. — Jesus  dismissed  them  and  their  demand  with  a  re- 
buke. (Teved  =  n^n  means  primarily  "  age,"  "  period  of  life  ;"*  then, 
those  living  together  at  the  same  period.  [Comp.  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  34.]  In  the  same  connexion  as  in  this  place,  the  word  frnxa- 
Ate,  adtUterous,  is  found  also  in  Matth.  xvi.  4 — a  passage  parallel  to 
the  present  both  as  to  its  fact  and  expression.  The  expression  must 
be  explained  by  the  uniform  Old  Testament  mode  of  speaking,  which 
conceives  all  that  is  unbelieving  and  unholy  as  bom  of  unholy  love, 
and  therefore  presupposes  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  Lord. 
The  spiritual  turning  away  of  the  soul  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  according  to  a  profound  conception  of  the  soul's  relation  to 
Grod  (to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer  hereafter)t  is  represented  as 
adultery.  Compare  Geaenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  v.  nji,  cswt,  nist.) 
The  dismissal  of  these  sign-seekers  evidently  militates  in  no  degree 
against  the  value  which  we  elsewhere  (John  v.  20,  x.  25)  see  Jesus 
putting  upon  his  miracles.  For,  as  his  miracles  had  always  a  moral 
aim,  they  suppose  a  susceptibility  of  mind  for  that  which  is  holy. 
Where  this  was  wanting,  they  had  so  little  effect,  that  even  the  most 
stupendous  miracles  could  be  ascribed  to  an  unholy  power  (ver.  24). 
It  thus  appears,  as  the  curse  of  sin,  that  divinity,  in  its  exalted  and 
blissful  manifestations,  withdraws  from  it.  To  the  evil  generation 
belongs  only  the  invisible  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas. 

Ver.  40. — To  what  extent  our  Redeemer  intends  to  give  to  the 
Pharisees  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  is  indicated  by  the  Evan- 
gelist himself  in  the  words  :  &anep  yap  «.  t.  A.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  more  than  one  point  of  similarity  in  the  parallel  between 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  fate  of  Jonas,  which  is  here  brought 
forward.  In  the  first  place,  both  had  reference  to  the  persons  them- 
selves (on  account  of  which  Luke,  xi.  80,  employs  the  words : 
iyevero  'lawdf  orjfielov^  Jonas  himself  was  the  sign)  ;  secondly,  both 
the  deliverance  of  Jonas  out  of  the  fish,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  were  unseen  signs,  given  only  to  the  faith  (of  the  adversaries) ; 
thirdly,  the  iv  r^  icwA^  ktjtov^^  in  the  beUy  of  the  fishy  forms  a 
parallel  with  tv  t§  Aopdt^  t^c  yjjc,  in  the  heart  of  the  earthy  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  demanded  sign  from  heaven.  The  main  point  of  resem- 
blance, however,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
is  this,  that  as  the  preservation  of  Jonas  was  not  seen  By  the  Nine- 
vites,  so  also  the  greatest  miracle  which  takes  place  on  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  remain  invisible  to  the  Pharisees  ;  the 
mystery  of  the  Lord's  gloiy  is  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eyes  of  the 

•  Rather,  primarily  hirOi^  than  descent,  generoHofiy  race. — [K. 
f  Ck>mpari8ons  with  John  viii.  41  are  hore  quite  inadmissible;  fiotxaXtc  does  not  sig^ 
mfy  *^ begotten  in  adultery''  (spunua\hnt  practising  adultezj. 
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adulterous  generation.  The  recently  attempted  explanation  of  thia 
passage  which  understands  the  sign  of  Jonas  to  be  his  preaching  to 
the  Ninevites  (making  v.  40  a  misconception  by  Matthew  of  the 
words  of  Jesus),  springs  from  an  utter  mistaking  of  the  entire  con- 
nectiouy  and  sufficiently  refutes  itself.  The  Saviour's  reference  to 
the  history  of  Jonas  contains  finally  a  hint  important  to  the  biblical 
interpreter  for  the  explanation  of  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament : 
but  with  this  we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  Jesus  elsewhere 
(Matth.  xvi.  1,  ff.)  makes  use  of  what  occurred  to  Jonas,  to  compare 
with  it  his  resurrection.  The  three  days  and  three  nights  must 
be  explained  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking ;  a  wxfi^ 
$i€pov  =  b^i  does  not  require  that  just  three  times  twenty-four  hours 
should  have  elapsed.  The  Bedeemer  rested  in  the  grave  on  three 
days,  and  thereby  fulfilled  the  prediction.  The  accuracy  of  Scrip- 
ture never  degenerates  into  minute  and  anxious  precision.  Like  na- 
ture, it  combines  regularity  with  freedom;  and  hence  it  affords 
scope  to  liberty,  and  states  and  fulfils  all  prophecies  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  naay  either  be  believed,  or  contradicted.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  would  altogether  miss  their  aim  if,  by  mathematical  pre- 
cision and  strictness,  they  should  compel  belief.  The  parallel  be- 
tween iv  Tg  KoiXlg,  Tov  wiyrovf,  in  the  beUy  of  the  whcUey  aeorvnonstery 
and  tv  T§  icopJt^K  t^  y^?,  in  the  heart  of  the  earthy  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  former  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  LXX.,  which 
translates  iHnj  i^,  Jon.  ii.  1,  by  tcTjrog,  The  icagdia  ==  aV,  signifies 
the  interior  in  general.  The  term  seems^unsuitable  for  expressing 
repose  in  the  grave  ;  nor  is  the  parallel  very  appropriate.  Might 
not  these  words  have  a  further  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
soul  of  Jesus  after  death  ?  (Compare  Comment,  on  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ; 
Ephes.  iv.  8.)  The  words  convey  but  intimations,  and  when  spoken, 
may  not  have  been  \mderstood  either  by  the  Pharisees  or  by  the 
disciples — as  was  the  case  with  so  many  other  declarations,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  was  opened  to  them  only  at  a  subsequent  period* 
Moreover,  the  Lord  had  not  as  yet  distincly  spoken  of  his  death. 
The  whole,  therefore,  remained,  as  was  proper,  in  enigmatical  ob- 
scurity ;  it  was  for  the  present,  as  it  were  a  hieroglyph,  the  deci- 
phering of  which  was  reserved  for  the  future.  One  might  say  that 
in  such  passages  the  Bedeemer  prophesies  of  and  for  himself;  for, 
although  doubtless  the  whole  great  course  of  his  work  was  laid  open 
before  his  soul  when  he  began  it  by  being  baptized  in  the  Jordan  ; 
it  is  yet  not  improbable,  that  its  great  individual  incidents — espe- 
cially his  death  and  all  the  details  connected  with  it — ^were  but 
gradually  brought  with  greater  distinct&ess  before  his  human  con- 
sciousness. The  history  of  the  transfiguration  (Matth.  xvii.  1,  seq.) 
seems  to  countenance  this  view.  (Compare,  for  fuller  remarks,  the 
Conmientaiy.) 
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Ver.  41,  42. — The  mention  of  the  history  of  Jonas  leads  the 
Lord  to  yet  another  point  that  makes  manifest  the  dehasement  of 
the  men  of  his  time.  Although  no  visible  sign  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  Ninevites,  they  yet  believed  when  Jonas  preached  and  called 
them  to  repentance  :  and  the  Queen  of  the  South  hastened  uninvi- 
ted to  Solomon,  that  she  might  learn  wisdom  from  him.  But  the 
Pharisees  would  not  even  accept  what  was  offered  to  them.  In 
these  comparisons,  the  reproof  was  so  much  the  more  severe,  as,  in 
both  cases  they  were  Gkntiles — above  whom  the  Jews  were  so  fond 
of  exalting  themselves — who  gave  those  proofi  of  faith ;  just  as  in 
the  similar  comparison  in  xi.  20,  seq.  The  judgment  and  resurrec- 
tion are  here  again  mentioned  as  the  period  of  final,  unerrmg  decis- 
ion, when  every  thing  will  be  manifested  in  its  innermost  nature. 
(SiveviTcu  =  dvSpeg  Nivcvi  ==  nji-^s  •••sm,  according  to  a  well-known 
Hebraism  ;  Josh,  viii,  20 ;  x.  6.  The  PaaiXiooa  v6rov  is  the  «aw  niVs, 
1  Kings  X.  1.  The  v^rof,  southy  points  in  an  indefinite  manner  to 
the  south,  to  Arabia  Felix,  The  nepara  rij^  y^f,  extremities  of  the 
earth  =  Y?(n  •^oem  is  a  well-known  phrase  in  the  Old  Testament, 
taken  from  the  popular  view  of  the  world.)  The  less  was  the  splen- 
dour by  which  the  Ninevites  and  the  Arabian  queen  were  overcome, 
the  more  culpable  must  appear  the  conflict  with  holiness  in  its  per- 
fect ideal     (nXdov  *Iawa,  loXofjuovog.&dey  comp.  Matth.  xiL  8.) 

Ver.  48. — Luke — ^who,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  eleventh 
chapter,  has  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  various  elements,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  and  who  in  ver.  27  and  28  inserts  a  separate 
little  narrative — ^brings  the  following  words  (Matth.  xii.  43-45)  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  demoniac  and  his  cure,  from  which, 
in  Matthew  also  (xii.  22,  seq.),  every  thing  sprang.  These  words 
may  indeed  have  had  their  place  after  the  history  of  the  cure  ;  but 
Matthew  has  arranged  them,  according  to  his  custom,  in  an  inde- 
pendent, and  by  no  means  unskilful  manner.  He  connects  them, 
after  the  closing  words  of  ver.  45,  "  so  shall  it  be  also  with  this 
wicked  generation,"  with  the  main  part  of  the  conversation  regarding 
the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  (ver.  39).  It  might  indeed  ap- 
pear strange  how  such  language  could  be  applied  to  the  Pharisees, 
who,  after  all,  must  be  imderstood  as  referred  to  in  the  yeved  iioix<i^^} 
ver.  89.  As  no  demon  had  been  expelled  from  them,  we  cannot  see 
how  he  could  return  into  them.  Nay,  as  there  was  neither  spiritual 
desire  nor  faith  in  their  hearts,  we  can  as  little  see  how  the  casting 
out  of  a  demon  could  be  spoken  of,  even  although  we  were  to  un- 
derstand this  return  as  something  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 
It  is  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  that  unbelief 
itself  coidd  be  regarded  as  the  demon  to  be  cast  out.  But  as  the 
Pharisees,  ba  pars  pro  toto,  may,  with  full  propriety,  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  whole  people  who  had  imbibed  their  spirit,  so  might 
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the  Jewish  people  of  that  time,  viewed  as  a  greater  individuality, 
be  regarded  along  with  the  Jewish  people  of  former  times  as  a  per- 
son iu  different  stages  of  development.  That  among  the  people 
there  were  always  some,  such  as  the  apostles  and  other  noble-minded 
individuals,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  corruption,  forms  no 
argument  against  such  a  view ;  for  all  these  did  not,  as  such,  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  people ;  they  rather  stood  above  them.  The 
Babylonish  captivity  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  as 
a  period  of  purification,  as  a  true  casting  out  of  the  demon  of  idol- 
atry amidst  fearful  paroxysms.  After  their  return,  the  Jews  appear 
in  greater  purity  than  they  ever  did  before.  But  instead  of  idolatry 
the  more  dangerous  Pharisaism  returned ;  and  this  was,  after  all,  the 
same  spirit  of  idolatry  in  different  forms.  It  was  in  the  fetters  of 
this  spirit  that  our  Bedeemer  found  the  nation,  which  would  not 
now  suffer  itself  to  be  emancipated,  so  that  it  resembled  a  demoniac 
who  had  sunk  back  into  his  old  disorder.  A  profound  and  signifi- 
cant application  of  the  comparison  I  It  is  only  the  future  tense  in 
ver.  45 :  avrcjg  Sarcu  h  rg  ytveq,  ravr^^  thus  shdttit  6c,  etc.y  which  may 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  view  which  we  have  stated,  inasmuch 
as,  according  to  it,  every  thing  appears  as  past.  But  the  '^  shall 
be"  can  evidently  refer  only  to  what  immediately  precedes  it :  "  the 
last  state  worse  than  the  first ;"  and  indeed  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  relapse  of  the  Jewish  people  manifested  themselves  very 
strikingly  only  after  they  lost  their  independence.  To  refer  the  ovrwf 
loTcu,  "  80  itshaU  6e,''  to  the  whole  parable,  so  that  the  casting  out  of 
the  demon  and  his  rQtum  with  seven  others  were  still  in  the  future, 
would  make  the  whole  passage  unintelligible  ;  for,  neither  among 
the  Pharisees  alone,  nor  in  the  whole  nation,  do  there  appear  any 
events  which  might  be  viewed  in  this  light.   . 

In  the  words  of  ver.  48, 44,  we  have  parabolically  represented  a  na- 
tional Jewish  idea,  indeed  we  may  say  a  conception  of  universal  hu- 
manity. Evil,  viewed  as  discord,  as  desert,  reappears  in  the  physical 
world,  as  it  were,  an  echo  and  a  copy  of  evil  in  the  spiritual.  The  de- 
serts of  earth  are  witnesses  of  the  sin  of  mankind — a  visble  proof  of  the 
disappearance  of  Paradise.  As  then  kindred  object  appear  to  man 
as  in  close  connexion,  deserts  arc  considered  as  habitations  of  evil 
spirits ;  so  that  what  was  made  desolate  by  sin  became  also  the 
local  abode  of  evil.  (Isaiah  xiii  21 ;  xxxiv.  14 ;  Rev.  xviii.  2  ;  Tob. 
viii.  3  ;  Baruch  iv.  85.)  Of  this  simple  idea,  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  depths  of  human  nature,  our  Bedeemer  here  avails  him- 
self, that  he  may  draw  a  graphic  picture  of  eviL  The  whole 
description  bears  a  parabolic  impress ;  and  hence  the  several  fea- 
tures should  not  be  over-strained.  Still  they  rest  not  upon  an  empty 
accommodation  to  a  national  and  baseless  superstition,  but  upon  the 
simple  truth,  that  in  the  great  creation  all  the  parts  form  a  whole, 
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and  the  gpiritnal  world  is  reflected  in  the  physical  Uence,  orei^ 
come  by  the  power  of  Qod,  the  eyil  spirit  appears  in  the  represeiH 
tation  of  Jesus,  escaping  to  the  desert  {r6nog  dwdpo^  ==  Ipi^/Lw?,  t.  e. 
•na-pq,  n;x  fj^,  Isaiah  xxxv.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  20)  seeking  rest  (on  dvdnavatg^ 
see  remarks  on  MatiL  xL  29),  the  loss  of  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  eviL  But  change  of  place  cannot  give  rest  to  a  spirit — ^it  finds 
its  rest  only  in  Qod,  its  primeyal  source.  It  is  therefore  represented 
as  returning  to  the  soul  whicl^  had  become  the  abode  of  evil 

Ver.  44. — Carrying  out  the  figure  of  the  dwelling,  Jesus  de- 
scribes the  guilt  of  a  man  fi*eed  for  a  time  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  one.  The  term  cx^Xd^uv,  vacant^  tmoccupiedy  points  out  the 
guilt  incurred  by  negligence  and  sloth — ^the  cause  of  a  relapse  into 
jsin ;  the  terms  aeaa^ihov^  swept  (from  aap6oi,  "  to  sweep,'*  Luke 
XV.  8),  and  K&coaftirifjtivov^  gamishedj  denote  only  the  alluring  and 
charming  character  of  the  abode  which  a  purified  soul  offers.  Here  also 
the  figure  is  based  ppon  the  notion  that  sin,  as  moral  defilement,  has 
its  analogy  in  the  visible  world ;  he  who  is  unclean  is  allured  by 
what  is  clean  and  pure,  which,  however,  is  defiled  by  contact  with 
him.  All  these  are  figures ;  but  how  deep  is  the  truth  which  lies 
in  them  !  The  soul  appears  here  as  the  bride  wooed  by  heaven  and 
hell.  She  may  receive  the  former  or  the  latter;  but  the  spirit  whom 
she  receives  transforms  her  into  his  own  nature,  and  makes  her 
his  bodily. 

Ver.  45. — Just  as  good  is  making  perpetual  inward  progress — as 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  its  being  stationary — so  evil  always 
grows  and  matures.  The  wicked  man  raised  to  the  sphere  of  the  good, 
but  sinking  back^  must  faU  the  more  deeply  the  higher  he  had  risen 
(John  V.  14).  There  are  gradations  also  among  the  bad  (Trvev/iora 
novijp&repa,  compare  remarks  on  Ephes.  vi.  12).  The  discourse  closes, 
at  length,  with  the  general  idea,  that  every  relapse  is  more  danger- 
ous than  the  disease  itself.  This  was  likewise  evident  in  Israel. 
At  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  chastening  rod  of  the 
•Lord  still  produced  its  effect ;  but  when  the  Creator  came  unto  his 
own  (John  i.  12),  his  own  had  become  estranged  firom  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  not.  (T^  npCrra  is,  as  it  were,  the  original,  simple  state 
of  suffering :  ri  iax^ra,  the  state  of  relapse.) 

§  20.  The  Arrival  of  the  Mother  and  Brothers  of  Jesus. 

(Matth.  xii.  46-50 ;  Mark  lU.  31-35 ;  Luke  viii.  19-21.) 

The  importance  of  Mark  for  the  right  understanding  of  many 
sections  of  the  Gospel  history,  through  the  addition  of  minor  traits, 
becomes  here  very  palpable.  The  accounts  of  M^thew  and  Luke 
leave  it  obscure  why  Jesus  did  not  even  admit  his  notbc^  ard  bis 
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brethren  to  his  presence.  The  declaration  also  that  his  disciples  aro 
his  true  relatives  wonld  be  somewhat  startling,  if  Mark  did  not 
come  to  our  aid.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  section  previously  ex- 
plained (Mark  iii.  20,  21),  he  relates  that  Jesus  had  gone  into  a 
house  with  his  disciples,  and  that  this  house  was  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people,  so  that  while  engaged  in  spiritual  labour,  they  could 
not  find  time  even  to  appease  their  hunger  (Hxne  [i^  6vvaa6<u  avrovg 
fjL^e  d(yrov  ^ayeZv).  Here  his  relatives  {ol  nap  avrov)  came  to  lay 
hold  of  him  {Kparrjacu^  "  to  seize''  "  to  arrest"),  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  a  place  of  safety ;  for  they  said  that  he  was  beside  him- 
self (iSioTTi).  (Concerning  i^larrjfu  compare  remarks  on  Matth.  xii 
28  ;  here  it  is  =  insanity  Quilveodcu)^  the  consequence  of  the  demon- 
ical possession  of  which  he  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees  ;  by  the  hos- 
tile power,  man  seems  to  be  driven  out  of  himself,  and  of  his 
self-possession).  This  remark  explains  the  whole  scene.  The 
wicked  Pharisees  had  brought  their  blasphemous  assertion  even  to 
the  relatives  of  Jesus,  who  had  been  induced  thereby  to  make  an 
attempt  to  bring  him  back  from  his,  in  their  view,  destructive  course. 
Without  this  hint  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  Luke's  statement  in  ver.  19,  "  they  were  not  able  to  come  at 
him  on  account  of  the  crowd,"  by  which,  however,  the  whole  occur- 
rence would  have  r«nained  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  We 
can  easily  conceive  from  John  vii.  5,  how  the  unbelieving  brethren 
might  be  carried  away  by  such  a  rumour  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  how  even  his  mother  could  give  credit  to  it ;  we  should 
suppose  her  faith  to  have  been  immovable.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  may,  from  the  account  of  the  Evangelists,  be  supposed  that  Mary 
in  nowise  shared  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  but  merely  accompa- 
nied them  on  their  journey,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  their  per- 
verted zeaL  Ko  decisive  argument  can  be  advanced  against  such  a 
supposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Mary  experienced  moments  of  weakness,  when  her  faith  was 
fainting  and  struggling.   The  long  series  of  years  which  had  elapsed 

*  Agaioflt  this  identification  of  the  event  narrated  (Mai'k  iiL  31,  ff.),  with  that  in 
Ifatth.  xii.  and  Lake  v.,  compare  my  Kritik.  der  Evang.  Gesch.,  2  Ed.,  §  63  and  10, 
Matthew  attaches  the  incident  of  Mark  iiL  20-21,  doselj  and  definitely  to  his  seleotion 
of  the  disciples  (the  discourse  on  the  Mount).  On  the  evening  of  this  day  it  occurred^ 
while  Jesus  was  still  in  a  joumej.  How  could  then  his  mother  and  brethren  in  Naza- 
reth learn  that  he  waa  thronged  by  the  people,  and  unable  to  eat  ?  How  resolve  at  once 
to  traverse  Galilee  in  search  of  him?  How  find  him?  And  g^nting  they  had  found 
him,  how  could  this  be  expressed  by  ''  came  out  to  lay  hold  of  him,*'  since  assuredly 
the  ^  coming  out^'  makes  a  manifest  contrast  to  the  "house,"  Matth.  iiL  20,  and  mual 
signify  a  coming  out  of  the  house  in  front  of  which  Jesus  was  teaching,  not  a  setting 
forth  fVom  Nazareth.  But  entirely  decisive  against  the  identification  is  the  fiictthat  Mark 
himself  after ward^^  32,  relates  the  visit  of  his  mother  and  brethren  as  a  separate  event  ' 
Had  it  been  his  mother  and  brethren  who^  v.  21,  had  already  sought  to  take  him,  how  ' 
oould  he  be  informed  afterwards  for  the  first  time  that  they  wished  to  see  him? — [K  ^ 
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since  the  great  events  which  she  had  experienced,  the  form  which 
her  son's  ministry  assumed — ^  form  so  entirely  different  from  any 
which  she  may  have  imagined — ^may  have  been  a  severe  trial  for  her, 
and,  like  John  the  Baptist,  she  may  have  doubted  (Matth.  xi.  2, 
seq.)  She  had  certainly  not  given  up  her  faith,  but  it  is  possible 
that,  according  to  the  prophecy  given  to  her  (Luke  ii.  85),  it  was 
just  now  severely  assailed,  and  the  anxious  mother  came  rather  to 
obtain  consolation  from  her  son  and  Lord,  than  really  to  take  him 
homey  and  yet,  influenced  by  the  tormenting  rumour,  asking  at  the 
same  time,  Art  thou  he  who  is  to  come  ?  It  is  traits  like  these 
that  instil  so  much  life  into  the  evangelical  history.  It  is  wholly  er^ 
roneous,  as  already  remarked,  (Matth.  xi.  1),  to  conceive  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Gtospel-history  as  unwavering  characters.  The  stupen- 
dous events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  must,  doubtless,  have  been  connected 
with  great  fluctuations  in  all  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  these 
form  integral  features  of  the  rich  picture  which  cannot  be  effaced. 
It  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy  character  of  the  Scripture  per- 
sonages, that  they  manifest  such  inward  fluctuation.  No  saint  has 
ever  become  so  without  heavy  struggles,  in  which  the  billows  may 
often  have  passed  over  his  head.  Through  these  the  Son  of  God 
himself  led  the  way  for  his  people. 

Ver.  46. — ^WhUe  Christ  was  yet  talking  to  the  people,  his  mother 
and  brethren  (concerning  them  compare  Matth.  xiii.  55)  arrived. 
They  stood  e|o>  (see  Mark  iii.  34)  outside  the  house,  and  sent  in 
messengers. 

Ver.  47,  48. — On  receiving  information  thereof,  Christ  refused 
to  see  them.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  stated  in  express  words ;  but 
the  form  of  the  language  :  '^  but  he  answered  and  said,"  compels  us 
to  this  view.  He  neither  went  out,  nor  did  he  allow  them  to  come 
in;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  his  discourse.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  he  may  have  seen  them  qfter  the  close  of  it,  but  not  6e- 
/ore  it.    The  whole  answer  would  otherwise  lose  its  point. 

Ver.  49,  50. — Mark  adds  here  the  graphic  :  7T£pipXe\l}dfjLevog  kvkX(o^ 
looking  round  dbout^  as  he  called  the  whole  company  of  his  disciples, 
"  my  mother,  my  brethren"  (^  f^^VP  1^^  ^  ®^  adeX^oi  /mov).  But 
ver.  50,  extends  the  expression  from  those  present  to  a  wider 
circle,  inasmuch  as  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  (according  to 
Luke :  X6yov  rov  Beov  dKoveiv  kcu  nouiv)  is  laid  down  as  the  test  of 
spiritual  relationship.  The  terms  mother  and  brethren,  suggested 
by  the  circumstances,  here  therefore  include  the  general  idea  of  re- 
lationship ;  this  is  conceived  by  Jesus  in  its  most  abstract  form,  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  union-  in  that  loftier  whole,  embraced  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  striking  point  in  this  representation  is,  that 
our  Redeemer  seems  entirely  to  rank  himself  as  a  member  of  this 
great  community — ^nay,  even  as  a  subordinate  member,  since  he 
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fipeaks  of  his  mother.  True,  we  might  here  appeal  to  the  current 
maxim,  that,  in  expressions  of  this  kind,  the  words  must  not  be 
overstrained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  also  say,  that  this 
view  expresses  4he  lowliness  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  said :  they  are 
mj  mother  and  my  brethren,  where  he  might  have  said :  they  are 
my  children.  But  even  this  would  not  fully  exhaust  the  thought ; 
and  it  would  appear  as  though  the  words :  "behold  my  mother" 
were  used  by  the  Lord  to  indicate  a  peculiar  view  of  the  church, 
accordiug  to  which  the  same  community  of  the  faithful  who,  when 
considered  separately,  are  his  brethren,  may,  when  viewed  as  a  unity, 
be  called  his  mother,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  church,  divinity  continu- 
ally assumes  the  form  of  humanity,  and  Christ  is  perpetually  bom 
anew  in  her.  [Doubtless  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  simply  this,  they 
are  my  kindred,  nearer  to  me  than  any  earthly  relatives.] 


§  21.  A  Woman  Anoints  Jbsus. 

(Luke  yiL  3G— viil  3.) 

Matthew,  in  this  instance,  connects  the  following  13th  chapter 
with  the  preceding  (in  harmony  also  with  Mark  iv.  1),  by  a  chrono- 
logical statement,  so  definite  that  we  must  consider  them  as  belong- 
ing to  each  other.  Hence,  this  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
introducing  a  narrative  which  is  found  in  Luke  alone  ;  and  brought 
by  the  Evangelist  into  the  closest  connexion  with  the  account  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower.  True,  we  cannot  even  in  this  case,  think  of 
asserting  a  strict  order ;  for,  while  in  Matth.  xiii  1  we  find :  iv 
inelvQ  i}jii^,  on  that  day,  so  that  the  pamble  must  have  been  spoken 
on  the  same  day  with  the  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  read 
in  Luke,  after  the  narrative  of  the  anointing :  iv  tc5  icaOe^  (sc 
Xp6v(i))  iyevero,  by  which  formula  all  that  follows  is,  at  all  events, 
transferred  to  a  later  day.  This  section  ought  then  to  have  been 
placed  before  Matth.  xii.,  provided  that  all  in  this  and  chap,  xiii 
took  place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  But  as  Matthew's  dates  leave 
it  altogether  uncertain  where  the  day  begins ;  and  Luke  says  no- 
thing on  the  time  of  the  anointing,  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  ex- 
act time  with  any  greater  certainty.  For  this  reason,  we  are  led  by 
its  agreement  with  what  follows  to  insert  it  here. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  itself,  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is — ^In  what  relationship  does  it  stand  to  a  similar 
event  narrated  in  Matth.  xxvi.  6-13  ?  (Compare  also  Mark  xiv.  3, 
seq. ;  John  xii.  1,  seq.)  SchleiermacJier  (in  his  Versuch  iiber  den 
LucaSy  S.  110,  fi*.)  has  lately,  in  an  acute  and  ingenious  manner, 
objected  to  the  diversity  of  the  occurrences,  which  was,  for  a  long 
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time,  unquestioned.  He  declares  them  to  be  identical,  and  thinks 
that  the  account,  as  given  by  Luke,  had  been  misunderBtood  by  the 
reporter  from  whom  Luke  received  it,  and  noted  down  by  him  in  its 
present  form.  At  first  sight  there  appears  much  to  favour  this  view. 
It  appears  strange  to  assume  two  narratives  in  which  a  woman 
anointed  Jesus  at  a  feast  given  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Simon.  It 
appears  strange  that  a  woman  of  bad  reputation,  but  otherwise  un- 
known to  the  master  of  the  house,  should  have  obtruded  herself  on 
such  an  occasion.  But  assuredly  it  is  still  more  extraordinaiy,  that 
the  occurrence  should  be  the  same,  and  that  in  Luke  we  have  only 
a  distorted  representation  of  it.*  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
sure  easily  explained  how  Mary  could  so  freely,  in  the  company,  ex- 
press her  devotion  to  Jesus,  as,  according  to  the  Accounts  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  John,  the  feast  was  given  by  a  family  on  friendly 
terms  with  Lazarus ;  and  Simon  the  leper,  whom  Matthew  and 
Mark  mention  as  the  host,  must  be  considered  as  a  relative  or  inti- 
mate friend  of  this  very  family.  But  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  al- 
together inexplicable  how  this  same  friendly  host  should  have 
expressed  himself  in  a  way  which  was,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
liable  to  be  so  misunderstood,  as  Luke's  narrative  would  in  that  case 
make  it.  It  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  uttered  any  suspicion 
whatever  against  the  Saviour ;  and  still  more  improbable  that  he 
should  have  uttered  an  insinuation  of  that  kind  against  the  sister 
of  Lazarus.  Even  supposing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  denote, 
by  the  term  sinner  (dfutprwAo^),  a  sinful  woman  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense,  and  that  this  severe  view  of  the  word  arose  fix)m  the  miscon- 
ception of  the  reporter  whom  Luke  followed ;  yet  it  is  clear  that 
something  which  could  be  thus  misunderstood,  must  have  been  said 
by  Simon  the  leper.  For  such  a  supposition,  however,  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  not  the  slight- 
est occasion ;  nay,  everything  is  against  it.  The  expression  of  the 
woman's  love  seems  to  have  been  singularly  touching ;  Judas  merely- 
blamed  the  waste  of  the  precious  ointment.  Supposing  the  circum- 
stances to  have  been  such  as  those  so  minutely  described  by  the 
three  Evangelists,  any  occasion  for  all  the  speeches  which,  in  Luke, 
are  connected  with  it-,  is  absolutely  inconceivable  ;  on  the  contrary, 
everything  testifies  against  the  assumption  that  any  such  speeches 
were  uttered  by  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  his  favourites  of  Bethany. 
Hence,  assuming  the  identity  of  this  transaction  with  the  anointing 
by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  at  Bethany,  Luke  has  not  only  mis- 
understood, but  totally  distorted  it ;  the  occurrence  has  become 
specifically  different.      But  this  is  partly  incompatible  with  the 

*  I  attach  no  weight  to  the  circumstance  that»  according  to  Luke  vii.  3T,  the  OTextt 
happened  in  a  Unon^  whereas  Bethany  was  &  Ku/iti  (John  xL  1) ;  the  two  appeUatioDa 
may  not  have  been  so  strictly  distinguished. 
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aathoriiy  of  the  biblical  writings,  and  partly  also  with  the  position 
of  John,  who  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  Luke's  Gospel  also,  as 
ScJdetermacJier  himself  supposes.  This  scholar  even  claims  to  find 
traces — although  he  has  not  mentioned  them — of  the  fact  that  John 
knew  both  the  accounts.  These  traces  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
coTer ;  but  so  much  appears  to  me  certain,  that  if  a  narrative  so 
completely  distorted  could  have  crept  into  Luke's  Gospel,  John 
would  not  have  omitted  to  notice  it  as  such.  If,  then,  the  identity 
of  the  events  involves  difficulties  so  substantied,  it  will  be  more 
natural  to  maintain  their  diversity.  For,  although  it  may  be  strange 
that  a  similar  occurrence  happened  twice  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
Simon,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  contradictory ;  especially 
as  the  name  Simon  was  one  of  so  very  common  occurrence  among 
the  Jews.  And  whatever  seems  offensive  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
woman  intruding  herself  at  a  feast,  is  partly  mitigated  by  eastern 
usages,  partly  perhaps  in  the  case  of  this  woman,  by  special  rela- 
tions, altogether  unknown  to  us.  Were  it,  c.  gr.,  a  woman  from  the 
Saviour's  more  immediate  circle,  her  approach  to  him  is  easily  ex- 
plained. ISoXy  finally y  can  any  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  oc- 
currence be  founded  on  Luke's  omission  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany, 
as  similar  omissions  occur  in  all  the  Gospels,  in  John,  e.  9.,  of  the 
institution  of  the  supper.  In  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  inter- 
preters, this  woman,  who,  according  to  Luke,  anointed  Jesus,  was 
Mary  Magdalene  ;  but  the  opinion  is  wholly  without  proof.  Nay, 
as  she  is  immediately  (in  viiL  2)  named  without  reference  to  the 
event  here  narrated,  it  seems  improbable  that  it  was  she,  unless  we 
assume  that  Luke  purposely  omitted  to  mention  her  namp,  and  the 
words,  i(f>'  V^  ^cufi&via  trrra  i^ekriXvOei,  from  whom  seven  deviU  had 
gone  outy  are  meant  as  an  indication  of  her  guilt.  As  there  is  thus 
an  entire  want  of  any  definite  account,  we  leave  the  person  unde- 
termined, 

Ver.  86. — ^It  is  possible  that  this  Pharisee  himself  had  been  healed 
by  Jesus,  and  that,  not  feeling  any  true  gratitude,  he  thought  that 
he  might  acquit  himself  of  his  obligation  by  an  invitation.  (See  re- 
marks on  ver.  47.) 

Ver.  87. — The  city  (nSkig)  is  here  commonly  understood  to  be 
Nain,  from  the  preceding  account  (viL  11)  of  his  raising  the  widow's 
son  from  the  dead  at  Nain  ;  but  the  formulas  of  transition  in  ver. 
17,  18j  20,  36,  are  by  far  too  general  to  establish  this  supposition. 
The  woman  is  called  dfiaprtoXSgy  t.  e.,  guilty  of  sexual  offences  (John 
viii.  7,  11).     'AAaj3(wrrpov  stands  for  anevoq  if  dAa^aarpov. 

Ver.  88. — The  scene  must  be  conceived  of  in  accordance  with 
ancient  customs  :  the  banqueters  lay  stretched  out  {accumherey  dva* 
KXive<Tda4)y  their  feet  being  bare  or  covered  only  with  sandals.  The 
fervour  of  grateful  love  manifested  itself  in  her  affectionate  approach ; 
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but  her  feelings  of  shame  and  contrition  allowed  her  to  approach 
only  the  fe/d  of  the  Kedeemer.  The  case  was  different  with  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus ;  her  love  was  not  less  ardent,  but  there  was 
less  of  the  sense  of  shame ;  she  annointed  the  "he^ad  of  the  Lord. 
(Comp.  remarks  on  Matth.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  8.  Both  here  nar- 
rate probably  with  greater  accuracy  than  iTohn  xii  3.) 

Vcr.  39. — The  heartless  Pharisee,  incapable  of  being  moved  by 
8uch  an  exhibition  of  love,*  takes  occasion  to  make  his  reflections  on 
the  character  of  Jesus.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  should  have 
happened  at  the  feast  in  Bethany  ;  for  such  a  person  there  was  no 
room  there.  (EZttcZv  iv  iavrC^  =  te%»  t)^.)  As  regards  earthly 
purity,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  thought  that  the  pure  is  contam- 
inated by  a  touch  of  the  impure  (see  remarks  on  Matth.  xL  19)  ;  but 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Jesus,  undreamed  of  by  the  Pharisee, 
renders  it  in  his  case  utterly  untrue. 

Ver*  40,  41. — The  Pharisee  who  was  not  so  wicked  as  he  was 
coarse-minded,  is  instructed  by  the  merciful  Friend  of  Sinners,  by 
means  of  a  narrative,  in  which  he  represents  both  the  relation  of  the 
woman,  and  that  of  the  Pharisee  himself,  to  God.  (Xpfoi^etAfnyc  = 
i^a^-n/f,  found  elsewhere  only  Luke  xvi,  5. — Aavaor^f  =  wga,  fene- 
rator,  2  Kings  iv.  1.    In  the  New  Testament  found  only  here.) 

Ver,  42,  43.— The  comparison  between  the  mort  and  the  ItBB  of 
love,  necessarily  leads  to  a  parallel  between  the  Pharisee  and  the 
woman  ;  and  hence  the  supposition  is  very  probable,  that  the  Pha- 
risee too  was  indebted  to  Jesus  for  some  previous  kindness.  [?] 

Ver.  44-46. — The  conduct  of  the  Pharisee  is  contrasted  with  the 
fervent  love  of  the  woman,  who  did  more  than  was  demanded  either 
by  custom  or  by  the  circumstances.    The  water  for  the  feet  (Gren. 

*  I  cannot  refrain  firom  qaotiog  here  the  words  of  a  noble  man  who  reproves,  with 
reference  to  the  anointing  of  Jesus,  the  uncharitable  critidsing,  bja  oold  and  dead  gene> 
ration,  of  the  ardour  of  his  own  love  for  the  Saviour,  and  of  its  manifestation.  The  ex- 
cellent von  JHolh,  has  published  the  following  words  of  ^TafTumn,  in  the  prefiu»  to  his  edi- 
tion of  namantCa  works  (S.  iz.  of  vol  1) :  "  Jerusalem— it  is  the  city  of  a  g^reat  king  I 
To  this  king  whose  name,  like  his  gloiy,  is  great  and  unknown,  flowed  forth  the  little  river 
of  my  authorship,  despised  like  the  waters  of  Siloah  that  go  softly  (Is.  viil  6).  Critical 
severity  persecuted  the  dry  stalk,  as  well  as  the  flying  leaf  of  my  muse ;  because 
the  dry  stalk  whistled  and  played  with  the  little  children,  who  sit  in  the  market-placei, 
and  because  the  flying  leaf  was  tossed  about  being  giddy  with  the  ideal  of  a  king,  who 
could  say  of  himself  with  the  greatest  meekness  and  humility:  **  One  greater  than  Solo* 
mon  is  here."  As  a  devoted  lover  wearies  the  ready  echo  with  the  name  of  his  beloved 
mistress,  and  does  not  spare  any  young  tree  of  the  garden  or  forest  with  engraving  the 
initials  and  characters  of  her  beloved  name :  thus  was  the  remembrance  of  the  fidrest 
among  the  children  of  men  (Ps.  xlv.  3X  even  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  enemies,  like  unto 
a  Magdalene-^ointment  poured  out,  and  flowing  down  like  the  precious  ointment  upon 
the  head  of  Aaron,  which  ran  down  upon  his  beard — flowmg  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments.  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  gospel-anoint- 
ing ;  but  some  merciful  I  (or  rather  merciless)  brethren  and  critics,  were  angiy  with  what 
they  called  the  ordure,  and  th^ir  nostrils  were  filled  with  the  odour  of  death  only,** 
Precious  and  profound  words  I  and  full  of  hints  fi)r  those  who  can  see  and  hear. 
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xviii  4 ;  Judg.  xix.  21),  the  kiss  (Gen.  xxxiiL  4 ;  Exod.  xviii.  7), 
and  the  offering  of  ointment,  have  reference  to  well  known  Jewish, 
or  rather  universal  Eastern,  custom.  The  distinguished  Pharisee 
had  omitted  the  offer  of  such  courtesies,  because,  very  likely,  he 
considered  the  invitation  itself  a  sufficient  honour.  Jesus  reproves 
this  coldness  towards  his  benefactor — a  coldness  coupled,  at  the  same 
time,  with  such  self-conceited  exaltation  above  the  woman. 

Ver.  47. — The  contrast  before  referred  to  appears  here  anew. 
Although  the  words :  ^  de  dXlyov  Axftlerai^  he  to  whom  litUe  is  for- 
giveriy  state  the  thought  only  generally,  yet  they  may  very  appro- 
priately include  the  col  dXtyov  dtf^Urai^  to  thee  is  hut  little  forgiven^ 
which  was  not  uttered  solely  from  polite  considerateness.  The  first 
member  of  this  verse  presents  some  difficulty ;  for,  according  to  it, 
love  does  not  appear  as  the  conaeqtieTice  (as  in  the  second  member 
of  the  verse — quite  in  accordance  with  the  parable),  but  asthecat^e 
of  forgiveness.  The  frrt,  becatisej  as  well  as  the  Aorist  iiydmpE^  loved, 
represent  love  as  that  which  precedes,  and  is  the  ground  of,  forgive- 
ness. It  has  indeed  been  asserted  (comp.  ScUeuaner^a  Lex.  ii  825), 
that  6ri  stands  for  the  Hebrew  •»:?,  n^^  V?,  i?:  in  the  sense  of  di6, 
wherefore  ;  but  neither  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  referred 
to  (Ps.  xvii  6  ;  cxvi.  10  ;  Deut.  xxii.  24,  and  others)  are  to  be  thus 
understood,  nor  is  the  word  ever  found,  with  this  signification,  in  the 
New  Testament.  (Passages  such  as  John  viiL  44  ;  1  John  iii.  14, 
are  erroneously  referred  to.)  Further. — To  escape  the  difficulty 
offered  by  the  Aorist,  dyan^v  is  taken  with  the  signification :  "to 
give  a  proof  of  love,"  so  that  the  sense  of  the  verse  would  be  :  "  thou 
mayest,  therefore,  infer  that  many  sins  are  forgiven  to  her,  for  she 
has  given  me  [in  consequence  thereof]  a  great  proof  of  her  love.'* 
But  such  a  view  is  opposed  by  the  signification  of  dyan^v^  as  it  im- 
mediately appears  in  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  for  it  signifies 
a  state,  and  not  a  mere  action.  The  sense  evidently  is,  not  that  she 
has  loved,  and  that  her  love  is  now  past,  but  that  she  is  constantly 
living  in  love.  It  is  thrown  back  into  the  past,  merely  in  order  to 
connect  it  with  the  forgiveness ;  we  must,  therefore,  rather  attempt  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  thought.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  has  so  far  misinterpreted*  it,  as  to  infer  from  it  the  depen- 
dence of  forgiveness  upon  merit ;  fbr  she  understands  love  (dyanriacu) 
of  active  benevolence,  the  fruit  of  our  natural  powers,  and  essen- 
tial to  forgiveness.  According  to  the  parable,  however,  this  cannot 
be  the  sense.    But  the  ability  to  receive  forgiveness  presupposes 

*  Jh  Wette,  in  oommenting  on  this  passage,  makesjthe  remark:  "We  are  now  be- 
jrond  any  polemical  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by  works.** 
I  very  much  doubt  this.  The  natural  resort  of  an  unrepenting  heart  is  the  effort  to  gain 
salvation  through  works ;  and  this  manifests  itself  even  within  the  evangelical  church,  hi 
(Surma  not  exactly  Boman  Catholia 
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love  existing  in  the  heart  as  a  receptive  power,  which  most  be  tiie 
more  intense,  the  greater  the  guilt  to  be  forgiven  appears  to  man. 
If  this  receptive  love  (which  is  identical  with  penitential  faith),  really 
receives  within  itself  the  grace  of  forgiveness,  it  then  unfolds  and 
manifests  itself  actively,  as  in  the  case  of  this  woman  towards  Jesus. 
In  this  love,  she,  as  it  were,  makes  the  power  which  enkindled  life 
in  her,  the  receptive  poh  of  her  activity,  so  that  in  these  words  of  our 
Lord,  love  is  represented  in  its  wondrous  forms  of  manifestation,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  appears  sometimes  as  active,  sometimes  as  passive, 
but  always  the  same.  The  sense  of  the  words,  therefore,  may  be  thus 
exhibited :  he  who  is  to  believe  in  forgivenes  must  carry  within  him- 
self an  analogous  fund  of  (receptive)  love,  which,  as  soon  as  the  par- 
doning power  of  love,  as  it  were  the  positive  poUy  approaches  it, 
manifests  itself  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  guilt,  which  is  taken  away, 
increases.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  implied  in  this,  an  allusion 
to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Lord,  that  where  sin  abounds, 
grace  does  much  more  abound  (Bom.  v.  20) ;  not  that  sin  can  pro- 
duce any  thing  which  is  good,  but  only  because  the  compassion  of 
the  Lord  reveals  itself  in  the  brightest  manner  towards  those  who 
are  most  miserable.  The  Pharisee  was  not  without  love  ;  he  loved 
a  litUe^  thinking  that  he  had  received  lUUe  ;  but  the  woman  who 
had  received  every  thing,  loved  ardently,  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
life.* 

Ver.  49,  50. — ^With  this  is  connected  a  solemn  repetition  of  the 
forgiving  words :  d^wvro/  cov  at  dfuxfrrtcUy  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  to  the  amazement  of  those  present  Compare  concerning  this 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  ix.  iii.  where  £uth  and  its  relation  to  foigive- 
ness  are  treated  of. 

A  transition,  describing  in  general  terms  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
(Luke  vuL  1-8),  introduces*  us  to  the  parables.  Our  Kedeemer  yreut 
about  through  cities  und  villages  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Otod, 
and  was  accompanied  by  living  witnesses  of  his  redeeming  power. 
The  persons  specially  named  are,  1.  Mary  of  Magdala.  (Compare 
remarks  on  Matth.  xv.  39.)  Her  condition  previous  to  her  restora- 
tion is  described  as  having  been  peculiarly  distressing  (on  hrri 
6cuii6viay  compare  MattL  xu.  45);  all  her  faculties  and  powers  seem 
to  have  been  a  prey  to  the  workings  of  darkness.t    2.  Joanna  the 

*  Compare  what  has  been  said  in  Matth.  xiiL  68,  on  the  relation  of  receptive  love  to 
fidth.  The  important  passage  Hos.  ii.  19,  20,  ought  also  to  be  oompared,  as^  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  faith  and  love  penetrate  each  other. 

f  The  same  is  remarked  of  Marj,  in  Mark  xvi  9,  in  a  connexion  altogether  different. 
It  therefore  appears  that  her  deliverance  from  demoniacal  influences  was  con»dered  as 
something  altogether  peculiar.  Her  former  condition  was  pre-eminently  distressing,  but 
so  much  the  more  gloriously  was  the  power  of  the  Lord  manifested  in  her,  and  so  much 
the  more  evident  was  her  love  to  the  Lord.  Eyerjrwhere  (compare  the  history  of  tfaa^ 
Betarreotion)  she  is  named  first  among  the  women. 
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wife  of  Chuza.  (^Enhponoc  =  olitovSfio^y  steward,)  3.  Sxisanna, 
1^^,  lily.  The  two  latter  are  only  mentioned  here  ;  but  Mary 
Magdalene  is  known  from  the  history  of  the  Passion.  (Matth. 
xxrii  55.)  According  to  that  passage,  however,  others  also,  and 
probably  those  mentioned  here,  adhered  stedfastly  to  the  Lord, 
even  to  the  cross  These  women  afforded  him  support  from  their 
private  property  (imdpxoin-ay  opes,  facuUcUes)^  and  ministered  unto 
him.  The  rarer  the  glimpses  furnished  in  the  Qospel  history  of  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  Redeemer's  companions,  the  more 
attractive  are  they  to  the  reader  ;  they  throw  a  peculiar  light  upon 
his  whole  conduct  while  on  earth.  His  indwelling  divinity  clothes 
iteelf  in  a  genuine  human  garb  :  his  glory  is  strictly  internal,  and 
displays  itself  in  outward  brightness  only  to  bless  others.  He  who 
supported  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people,  did  not  disdain  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them  bodily.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  descend  to  so  deep 
a  poverty  that  he  lived  on  the  charities  of  love.  It  was  only  others 
whom  he  fed  miraculously ;  for  himself,  he  lived  upon  the  love  of 
his  people.*  He  thus  loved,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  loved,  in 
perfect,  pure  love.  He  gave  everything  to  men,  his  brethren,  and 
he  received  everything  from  them,  and  enjoyed  in  this  the  pure  hap- 
piness of  love,  which  is  perfect  only  when  it  is  at  the  same  time 
giving  an^  receiving.  What  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mes- 
pah  !  Who  could  have  invented  it !  He  who  feeds  thousands  by 
a  word,  lived  himself  on  the  bread  of  the  poor.  Such  a  life  must 
have  been  led,  to  be  so  recorded. 


§  22.  The  Collection  of  Parables. 

(Matth.  ziiL  1-53;  Mark  iv.  1-20,  30-34;  Luke  yiil  4-16;  xiiL  18-21.) 

The  progress  of  Matthew's  history,  brings  us  to  a  collection  of 
parables.  There  is  something  extraortlinary  in  this  collection,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  mode  of  teach* 
ing,  to  accumulate  parables.  For  as  they  are  intended  to  present 
truth  under  a  veil,  and  to  stimulate  to  meditation  and  inquiry,  their 
significance  would  be  weakened  by  bringing  many  together  in  an 
oral  discourse.  In  consequence  of  the  varied  relations  contained  in 
the  parables,  the  mind  would  rather  feel  distracted  and  bewildered 
than  stimulated  ;  and  hence  their  aim  would  be  missed.     But  the 

*  It  ia  remarkable  that  it  is  onlj  women  of  whom  it  is  said  tdnve^  diriKovwv  ain^ 
4vd  rwv  in<ipxovTuv  abrai^^  voho  minisUrtd  to  him  wilh  Vuw  svhtianoe^  and  wbo^  with  a 
touching  attachment,  were  devoted  to  the  Lord,  as  ia  shewn  bj  the  history  of  the  Re* 
■orrection.  The  weaker  half  of  the  human  race  were  the  first  to  arriye  at  the  know- 
Mge  of  the  strength  which  thej  possessed  in  GhrisI 
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case  is  different  in  a  written  discourse.  The  reader  can  reflect  at 
leisure  on  the  individual  parable,  compare  one  with  the  others,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  each.  To 
the  purposes  of  writing,  therefore,  a  collection  of  parables  is  admi- 
rablj  adapted.  But  although  according  to  what  has  been  stated^  an 
accumulation  of  recorded  parables,  is  at  once  appropriate  in  itself,  and 
specially  adapted  to  Matthew's  mode  of  collective  representation, 
we  may  still  ask  whether  it  were  not  better  to  assume  here  not  so 
much  a  collection  of  parables  spoken  at  different  times,  as  a  strictly 
exact  exhibition  of  the  Saviour's  mode  of  communicating  them 
in  succession.  To  support  such  an  opinion,  we  might  refer  to  sev- 
eral passages  in  Luke — especially  to  xiv:  28  ;  xvi.  31,  where  Jesus 
utters  a  series  of  parables,  while  yet  everything  proves  that  they  are 
uttered  in  their  original  connexion.  To  this  we  must  add  the  com- 
mon reference  of  all  the  parables  here  collected  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  so  that  there  was  no  risk  of  the  hearers  being  distracted,  inas- 
much as  one  parable  explained  the  other — ^add  also  Matthew's  mode 
of  delineating  the  scene  (v.  1,  seq.),  in  that  Jesus  teaches  sitting  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  finally 
brings,  xiii.  53,  his  instructions  to  a  close.  But  to  this  view  we  must 
object  (?)  that  Luke,  in  that  case,  must  have  transposed  some  of  the  ' 
parables,  inasmuch  as  he  narrates  what  is  contained  in  Matth.  xiii. 
18-21,  in  quite  a  different,  although  a  very  appropriate,  connexion.* 
Moreover,  we  saw  already,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  what  an 
indefinite  sense  Matthew  uses  such  opening  and  closing  formlas.  (?) 
As  he  evinces  no  local  or  chronological  interest,  we  cannot  lay  much 
stress  upon  them.  It  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  scene  as 
described  in  Matth.  xiii.  1,  seq.  that,  according  to  ver.  10,  the  dis- 
ciples came  to  him,  and  asked  him  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  parable  which  he  had  spoken.  That  evidently  could  not  have 
been  done  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  but  belonged 
solely  to  the  private  circle  of  the  disciples.  Mark  iv.  10,  confirms 
this  supposition ;  for  he  adds  that  this  question  was  addressed  by 
the  disciples  to  the  Lord,  when  he  was  cUone.  Here,  thus  we  per- 
ceive, [only]  that  the  writer  has  anticipated  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  parable,  since  it  could  have  taken  place  only  after  Jesus 
had  withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  and  was  alone  with  his  disciples,  just 
as  is  stated  in  ver.  86,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  interpretation. 
According  to  ver.  36,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Lord  spoke 
the  last  three  parables  to  the  people,  or  to  the  disciples  only.  Ma:k 
and  Luke  quite  agree  with  Matthew  in  the  order  of  the  first  para- 
ble, but  the  subsequent  ones  are  differently  arranged.  We  can 
finally  by  no  means  deny  an  intimate  connexion  of  the  parables 
related  in  Matthew  xiii.;  on  the  contrary,  it  distinctly  comes  out  in 
*  Wlien  careAill/  examinedi  Luke  gives  abeolutel/  no  oonnezioii.«— {B. 
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the  oommunication  of  them.  The  Beven  parables  which  Matthew 
communicates  in  this  chapter  are  intended  to  characterise  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  fir^  parable  considers 
the  relation  of  various  classes  of  men  to  the  divine  word  ;  the  ^eo- 
and  considers  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  depict  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
contrast  with  its  insignificant  beginnings  ;  the^h  and  atxih  point 
out  the  value  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and,  finally,  the  kui 
pourtrays  the  mixed  condition  of  the  church  on  earth  until  th^ 
day  of  judgment. 

With  regard  to  the  parable  itself,  and  its  use  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Greek  terms  napaPoXrj,  napoiijUay  completely  correspond 
with  the  Hebrew  h^.    Both  words  are  used  with  a  certain  indefi-- 
niteness.   Just  as  Vina  frequently  signifies  a  proverbial  saying  {Onome) 
a  normal  precept,  so  also  does  napaPoXi/j  when  the  proverb  involves 
a  comparison.    (Luke  iv.  23 ;  Matth.  xv.  15.)    Common  similes 
also,  even  without  being  proverbial  or  normal,  occur  under  the  same 
designation.    (Mark  iii.  28 ;  Luke  v.  36 ;  vi.  39.)    Most  commonly, 
however,  the  name  is  used  in  the  first  three  Gk)spels  (for  neither  the 
term  nor  the  thing  itself  is  found  in  John's  Gospel,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament)  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  teacjji- 
ing,  of  which  there  are  some  analogous  examples  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment (Is.  V.  1  [which  Maahal  is  used  by  Jesus  himself.    Comp, 
Mark  xii.],  Ezek.  xvii  1,  seq. ;  Judg.  ix.  7,  seq. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9  ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  1),  and  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  fable  {^joyo^t 
dTrSXoyo^,  olvoc).    The  ^ra&fe  differs  from  the  comparison  chiefly 
in  this : — that  in  the  latter  the  subject  is  not  individualized,  and 
conceived  as  a  fact.    True,  it  is  ofken  rather  indicated,  than  fully 
developed,  as,  c.  jr.,  in  Matth.  xiii.  44,  45 — the  parables  of  the  hid- 
den treasure,  and  the  merchantman.     But,  even  in  this  unfinished 
form,  it  differs  from  the  mere  simile  or  allegory,  inasmuch  as  the 
basis  of  the  definite  supposed  fact  may  still  be  recognised  in  it.   But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  point  out  the  d^erence  between  the  parable 
and  the  faile.    The  ancients,  especially  Aristotle  (Bhet.  ii.  20), 
whom  Cicero  (de  Invent,  i.  30)  and  QmnctUian  (Inst.  v.  11)  follow, 
place  the  difference  only  in  the  more  or  less  ample  treatment,  inas- 
much as  to  them  the  fable  appears  as  the  more  finished  production 
— ^the  parable  as  the  less  finished.    But  among  recent  writers.  Lea- 
sing makes  this  difference,  that  the  fable  represents  the  single  fiu)t 
as  real,  the  parable,  only  as^o««6te.    According  to  Herder ^  it  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  fable  avails  itself  of  irrational  nature,  the 
parable,  of  the  rational  one.    None  of  these  opinions  is  free  from 
difficulties.     To  judge  from  the  biblical  parable,  it  also  represents 
the  occurrence  as  a  real  one,  and  not  merely  as  possible,  as,  6.  g.j  the. 
very  first  parable  of  the  sower.   (Matth.  xiiL  4.)    This  makes  against 
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the  view  taken  by  Leasing.  Against  that  of  Herder  are  the  Old 
Testament  parables  above  referred  to,  especially  Ezek.  xvii.  1,  seq., 
in  which  the  inanimate  creation  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  and 
yet  none  could  style  it  a  fable.  And  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
fiibles  of  iEsop,  men  are  frequently  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 
The  difference  is,  without  doubt,  altogether  internal  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  writer  of  fables  is  lower,  and  hence  his  aim  also  is 
subordinate.  The  fable  restricts  itself  to  earthly  virtues,  or  com- 
mendable qualities.  Now,  as  earthly  virtues — ^prudence,  cunning, 
laboriousness,  and  the  like — ^have  their  representatives  in  certain 
classes  of  animals,  the  irrational  animal-world  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously used  for  this  form  of  instruction.  If  men  are  introduced 
in  a  &ble,  they  always  appear  in  a  character,  allied  to  the  animal- 
world.  But  the  parable  introduces  us  into  a  higher — a  purely  moral 
domain.  It  seeks  to  exhibit  heavenward  tendencies  of  life,  or  di- 
vinely instituted  relations.  Hence,  its  element  is  pre-eminently  in 
the  world  of  men.  Where  the  parable  touches  upon  the  irrational 
element,  it  conceives  it  as  subject  to  a  higher  and  divine  control. 
Humanity,  where  it  enters  the  realm  of  fable,  appears  in  its  subor- 
dinate features  ;  irrational  nature  displays  in  the  parable  its  diviner 
qlement.  The  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  Scripture  are  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  the  fable  ;*  for  its  constant  endeavour  is  to  reach  and 
elevate  the*divine  principle  in  man  ;  the  parable  is  its  true  element. 
One  might  almost  style  the  whole  Old  Testament  history  a  con- 
tinuous parable,  conveying  divine  instruction.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Son  of  Gtod  concealed  the  truth  revealed  in  him  under 
parabolic  veils,  in  order  thus  to  afford  instruction  for  all  degrees  of 
development  and  knowledge  at  the  same  time,  and  to  cause  alike 
that  one  class  should  be  initiated  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom,  and  another  be  left  in  darkness  regarding  its  nature.f 

Ver.  1,  2. — Our  Redeemer  went  from  his  dwelling-place  (pro- 
bably in  Capernaum)  to  the  sea  (the  Lake  of  Gknnesareth),  and,  in 
order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  crowd,  he  entered  into  a  ship 
which  happened  to  be  there.  The  people  were  standing  on  the 
land  {im  r^f  yrj^)  by  the  sea  (rrpof  ttjv  Mhiaaav^  Mark  iv.  1). 

Ver.  4-9. — The  parable  of  the  sower  is  one  of  the  few  of  which 
we  possess  an  authoritative  explanation  by  the  Lord  : — and  this  is 

*  At  the  most,  Judg.  ix.  *l.  seq.  might  be  regarded  as  a  foble,  but,  owing  to  the  cir 
cumstances  conuected  with  this  passage,  it  is  on  purpose  that  no  higher  point  of  Yiew  is 
brought  out  in  it 

f  Modem  literature  has  been  enriched  with  some  veiy  instructive  works  on  the  pai> 
bles.  ReUberg  and  SchuUze  are  the  authors  of  prize  essays  on  this  subject  for  the  Qot- 
tingen  University  (both  published  in  Gottingen,  182S0*  A  more  ample  treatise,  De  Paro' 
holarum  Jeau  naiura  interpreUUione^  etc,  was  written  by  Uhffen  (Lipsisd,  1828)l  The  most 
recent,  and  the  llillest  exposition  is  by  Lieco,  It  is  translated  into  English,  by  F^drtaim 
(Clark's  Bib.  Cab.,  vol  xxixX 
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of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  for  the  understanding  of  the 
single  narrative,  but  eJso  for  the  deduction  of  principles  bearing 
upon  the  exposition  of  all  the  parables.  We  may,  especially,  gather 
fiom  it  what  is  usually  most  difficult  in  the  exposition  of  parables : 
namely,  how  far  the  single  fecsturea  qftheparciboliccd  discourse  have^ 
or  have  not  any  significance.  In  the  same  manner  as  skepticism 
may  do  away  all  that  is  profound  in  the  word  of  God,  by  saying, 
that  this  or  that  is  mere  ornament,  so  may  superstition  make  a 
mountain  out  of  every  mole-hilL  (Ver.  4,  to  ra  irereivd  Luke  adds : 
Tov  ovpavov,  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  b^#n  ^*i».  BdBo^  t%  yrjg  = 
Badela  yfj. — Kavfiarl^eadat  signifies  "  to  be  burnt  up,  scorched  by  the 
sun ;"  ^qpaiveaBai  "  to  wither,"  "  to  dry  up  altogether."  Ver.  7, 
dvapalvecv  =  n^»,  frnx,  "  to  grow  up,"  "  to  spring  up."  Mark  iv.  8, 
has  the  same  numbers  as  Matthew — only  inverted — ^which  shews 
that  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  their  position.  The  well-known  for- 
mula of  emphasis  :  6  l^^  ^^  ^'  '''•  ^*  calls  to  examination.) 

Ver.  18-23. — We  immediately  subjoin  to  the  parable  the  ex- 
planation by  the  Lord,  which  the  disciples  asked  from  him  when 
they  were  alone  (KaTafi6vagy  Mark  iv.  10).  The  intervening  im- 
portant discourses  we  shall  afterwards  consider.  The  words  :  dicov- 
aare  Trfv  napaPoXrjVy  must  not  be  translated,  hear  the  composition  of 
the  parable  ;  {Schleusner  has  even  a  special  number,  s.  v.  TTagaPoXrj^ 
in  which  he  assigns  to  it.  the  signification  of:  ^^explanation  of  a 
parable'^ ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by  comprehending  it  that  a 
history  becomes  a  parable.  Our  Lord  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
four  Idnds  of  fields,  and  the  four  kinds  of  disposition  of  heart  in  those 
who  receive  the  word  of  God,  scattered  abroad  (Luke  viii.  11).  The 
parable  here  passes  at  once  to  direct  discourse  ;  for,  whereas  in  the 
parable  the  seed  is  mentioned  which  developes  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  into  which  it  falls,  here  the  individuals 
are  introduced  in  whom  this  development  takes  place.  The  direct 
discourse  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  mixed  up  with  the  parabolical 
language,  as  in  Matthew,  in  the  phrases :  6  napi  r^  i66v^  tnl  ri 
nsT^i]^  el^  Toc  dKavda^  anapetgj  that  sotcn  by  the  wayside^  on  the  rocks, 
among  the  thorns.  In  Luke  only  (viii  14, 15)  the  neuter  several 
times  occurs.  As  regards  the  description  of  the  first  disposition  of 
heart,  it  is  not  represented  per  se,  but  only  in  its  consequences,  whicb^ 
however,  admit  of  an  inference  as  to  the  disposition  itself.  A  hear- 
ing (dKoveiv)  of  the  word  is  supposed,  but  not  an  understanding 
(awievai) ;  on  the  contrary  a  losing  of  it.  Although  a  positive 
cause,  lying  external  to  the  individual  described,  is  assigned  for  this 
losing  ;  namely,  the  prince  of  darkness  who  is  anxious  to  prevent 
the  gaining  of  souls  (Iva  firj  niarevaavreg  atMkJiv,  Luke  viii  12),  yet, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  agency  of  the 
prince  of  this  world  has  its  reason  in  the  disposition  of  the  mind. 
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The  flgare  (the  6d6g,  way,  roady)  indicates  a  hardness  ^hich  arose 
from^  and  was  brought  about  by,  external  causes.  There  is  in  them 
a  want  of  susceptibility,  an  inability  to  believe,  which  prevents 
them  from  receiving  the  word.  Even  though  in  such  persons, 
that  which  is  divine  should  find  a  certain  entrance  into  the  heart 
(iv  Tfj  icapdl^  ^  Matth.  xUi  19),  yet  it  is  not  received  in  its  nature 
and  essence  Qifi  awtevrog) ;  it  does  not  sink  deep  enough  to  be 
secured  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  principle ;  but  into  the 
yrj  KoMj,  good  ground  (ver.  28),  the  evil  power  does  not  enter, 
and  hence  the  divine  element  may  there  freely  display  itself.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  part  of  the  parable,  the  birds 
(frereivd)  (ver.  4)  are  explained  by  the  evil  one,  novrjpdg^  (ac- 
cording to  Mark,  caravan,  according  to  Luke,  didfioXo^  -f) — an  ex- 
planation which,  if  it  had  not  been  given  by  the  Lord  himself 
would  scarcely  have  been  received.  The  figure  (ri  nsreivd)  would 
have  been  resolved  into  the  general  notion  of  injurious  influences. 
But  here  we  have  evidently  a  passage  in  which,  as  in  v.  39,  our  Re- 
deemer speaks  of  the  devil  in  a  didactic  manner,  and  that  too, 
unsolicited,  and  in  the  most  intimate  circle  of  his  disciples.  The  sec- 
ond 3tate  of  mind  described,  is  a  kindred  one,  although  differing 
widely,  in  its  outward  manifestation.  In  the  heart  there  is  the  same 
want  of  susceptibility  to  divine  influences  {ra  nerp^dfj);  its  higher 
and  nobler  impulses  are  all  on  the  surface.^  The  beginning  of  life 
raises  fair  expectations  (jiera  x^H^  Xtmpdva,  X6yov  Qeov),  but  the 
plant  cannot  take  deep  root  (iKfidg  [Luke  viii.  6]  =  i&yp^T^);  the 
nourishing  moisture  is  wanting ;  such  an  one  therefore  is /or  a  season 
(npSoKoipo^,  explained  by  Luke  by  npbg  fcaipbv  frtarevei,)  the  con- 
trast to  aldviog,  permanent  (2  Cor,  iv.  8).  In  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation {iv  KoifH^  Treipaafiw),  which  Matthew  and  Mark  by  the  terms 
6Xi%l)ig,  affliction,  and  dioyyiiSg,  persecution,  characterise  more  specially 
as  coming  from  without,  they  fall  away  (Luke,  d/i>i<jTavrai ;  Matthew 
and  Mark,  CKavSaXl^ovrcu :  compare  concerning  oKavdaXov^  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  xviii.  8).  The  use  of  fiTnog,  sun  (Matth.  xiii.  6)  in 
parabolical  language,  in  the  signiflcation  of  "  scorching  heat,'*  is 

*  In  the  phrftse  kairapfuvov  h  ry  xapSl^,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  interchange  elg  with 
iv ;  it  means:  the  seed  which  was  scattered  abroad,  and  is  now  in  the  heart 

f  It  is  to  me  incomprehensible  how  Schieiermacher  {Glaubenslehre^  B.  1,  S.  213)  can 
saj  that  "  the  terms  here  are  of  donbtfhl  interpretation,  and  that  the  enmity  of  men  to  the 
divine  word  is  as  obviouiB  as  the  reference  to  the  devil."  The  terms:  6  oaravuc,  6  did- 
fioXo^  (with  the  article^  and  without  any  thing  preceding  to  which  they  might  possibly  be 
referred)  cannot  by  any  means  be  explained  as  referring  to  man. 

X  The  figure  is  drawn  from  fields  common  in  the  Jura  formation.  The  diy,  parched 
limestone  is  covered  with  a  thin  soil  Amidst  the  coolness  of  spring  the  seed  germinate^ 
but  the  growing  warmth  of  the  sun  heats  the  rock  and  dries  up  the  seed ;  an  image  of 
the  religion  ot  feeling  which  admits  the  animating  and  comforting  influences  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  falls  away  when  it  SDOks  to  make  a  new  man  (as  the  stony  heart  remains)  \  of  the 
*<eIigion  ot  faahion^  which  also  receives  Christianity  until  conflict  arises. — [E. 
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found  in  the  Old  Testament  also  (Ps.  cxxL  6 ;  Isaiali  zlix  10,  comp. 
with  Rev.  vii.  16).  In  the  third  state  of  heart,  it  is  not  insensihu- 
ity  which  prevents  the  development  of  the  divine  word.  Thorns 
choke  the  germ :  foreign  elements  are  hlended  in  the  mind  with  the 
principle  of  divine  life.  [The  image  is  clear  :  the  heart  does  not 
remain  essentially  stony :  a  real  conversion  has  taken  place,  but 
wicked  desires  are  not  thoroughly  eradicated.  Their  evil  seed  lurks 
in  the  heart,  and  springing  up  with  the  good  seed  chokes  it.]  As 
that  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  heavenly  germ,  two  forms  are 
pointed  out,  in  which  sin  manifests  itself  in  the  present  course  of  the 
world  (otov  ovTog).  First,  the  fiipifjva,  care,  the  oppressive,  burden- 
some part  of  this  earthly  life,  whereby  men  are  drawn  away  from 
God  ;  and,  secondly,  the  dndrtj  rov  ttAovtov,  deceitfvlness  of  richeSj 
the  alluring  part  of  it,  which,  in  a  delusive  manner,  seems  to  ap- 
pease the  cravings  of  the  soul.  This  second  form  of  the  pernicious 
influences  of  the  worldly  principle  is  more  fully  described  by  Luke 
viiL  14,  in  the  additional  clause  :  ^oval  rov  fiiov,  pleasures  of  life. 
(B/oc  signifies  here,  like  sectdumy  man's  temporal  existence  as  it  ap- 
pears blended  with  sin  [comp.  2  Tim.  il  4].  From  this  the  Church 
Fathers  derived :  PiGmic6v,  Ptorrucd  =  secularia,  "  what  belongs  to," 
"what  concerns  this  world."  Comp.  Sutceri  Thes,  s.  h.  v.  and  Luke 
xxi  34 ;  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4.)  Mark  uses  instead  of  ^ovai,  pleasures, 
the  expression  ol  Ttepl  rd  Xomd  iniOvfdcu,  Itists  of  other  things,  so  that 
other  aUurements  of  the  world  of  sense  are  conjoined  with  wealth, 
as  exercising  equal  influence.  These  heterogeneous  things  withdraw 
from  the  divine  the  undivided  attention  which  it  requires,  and  hence 
it  cannot  unfold  itself  in  its  power.  (J^vn-nvivovci.  -rbv  X6yov^  dscapnog 
yCvtrat,  ov  reXe(j<l>op<wat,  according  to  Luke.  The  word  TeX£a<l>opiu)  is 
found  only  in  Luke  viii.  14 ;  it  signifies  "  to  bring  to  the  end," 
"  to  finish.")  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  end  of  the  inner 
spiritual  life,  which  the  word  of  God,  sown  into  the  heart,  is  to 
attain  (Gal.  v.  22),  inasmuch  as  this  supposes  that  it  has  exercised 
its  full  influence  upon  the  whole  inner  man.  That  this  spiritual 
fruit  grows  up  from  the  divine  word  sown  in  the  heart,  is  pre- 
cisely the  characterbtic  feature  in  the  fourth  and  last  disposition  of 
heart  which  the  Redeemer  calls  figuratively  good  ground,  a  spiritual 
soil,  with  ftill  receptivity,  in  which  the  progress  of  development  is 
interrupted  by  none  of  the  above-mentioned  obstacles.  The  various 
expressions  of  the  Evangelists  render  most  perceptible  the  influence 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine  upon  such  hearts.  According  to  Matthew 
with  hearing  is  connected  a  awuvcu,  an  understanding,  a  grasping 
of  divine  truth  in  its  peculiar  nature,  as  contrasted  with  that  in 
▼er.  19.  According  to  Mark,  it  is  a  napaSexeaOai,  a  receiving  into 
the  depth  of  life,  opposed  to  the  losing  in  ver.  15.  According  to 
Luke,  it  b  a  icarixeiv,  retaining,  which  points  out  the  activity  of 
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the  will  in  preserving  the  acquired  principle  of  divine  life,  and  in 
repelling  all  heterogeneous  influences,  opposed  to  ver.  14.  Lule 
has,  moreover,  the  significant  expression :  iv  vnofiov^^  enduringly^ 
in  order  to  represent  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit,  as  the  result  of  the 
gradual  penetration  of  the  inner  life  by  divine  influence,  and  by  no 
means  depending  on  the  mere  instantaneous  determination  of  the  wilL 
Matthew  and  Mark  farther  point  out,  in  figurative  language,  the 
various  degrees  of  fruitfulness.  Without  overstraining  the  meaning 
of  "  an  hundred,  sixty,  thirty,"  we  may  yet  assert  that  the  numbers 
not  only  indicate  di£ferent  degrees  of  natural  endowment,  on  which 
depends  the  abundance  of  fruit  (comp.  Matth.  xxv.  14,  seq.),  or  the 
degrees  of  carefulness  expended  on  its  growth ;  but  also,  that  even 
in  this  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Qod,  everything  is  distributed 
according  to  order  and  rale;  that  thus  the  powers  and  susceptibil- 
ities implanted  in  various  individuals  are  not  lavished  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  bestowed  according  to  law  and  order. 

In  the  accounts  of  Luke  viii.  16-18,  and  Mark  iv.  21-25,  there 
follow  immediately  upon  the  explanation  of  the  parable  thus  given 
by  the  Lord,  certain  words  which  are  wanting  in  Matthew,  but  which 
are  not  without  importance  for  the  deeper  understanding  of  it.  The 
connexion  of  these  verses  with  the  foregoing  parable  is  obvious,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Saviour,  in  passing  on  to  another  comparison, 
shows  how  the  apostles  were  the  good  ground,  and  therefore  called 
to  bring  forth  seed  and  fruit,  which  in  turn  were  to  be  still  further 
firuitful.  The  light  which  has  been  kindled,  and  which  is  intended 
to  diffuse  its  radiance,  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  seed  scattered 
abroad  and  designed  to  grow  up,^  and  the  general  idea  which  fol- 
lows, "  for  there  is  nothing  hidden,"  etc.,  contains  merely  the  affir- 
mation that  everything  wrapped  up  in  the  divine  word  shall  gradu- 
aUy  unfold  and  disclose  itself.  To  this  is  subjoined  the  admonition, 
P?JneTe  ovv  Trwf  dicovcre  •  3f  ycLp  dv  SxV  dod^aenu  avrC},  icai  6f  dv  fifj  IxQ 
kclI  b  doKei  Ix^iv,  dpSfjaercu  dir'  avrovy  beware  then  how  ye  hear y  for 
whosoever  hath^  etc.  The  same  words  stand  at  Matth.  xiii.  12,  but 
are  somewhat  differently  introduced.  The  original  connexion  may 
probably  have  been  preserved  by  Luke  and  Mark.  For  according 
to  them,  the  words  evidently  aim  to  guard  against  a  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  parable,  to  wit,  that  the  states  of  mind,  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  different  men,  and  the  consequent  variety  of 
effects  wrought  in  them  by  the  word  of  God,  originate  in  any  inhe- 
rent necessity.  The  admonition  pxhrere  «.  t.  A.,  and  especially  the 
remark  b^  yap  dv  l^Q  *•  ''"•  ^'  takes  for  granted  the  freedom  of  choice 

*  The  same  intermingling  of  the  two  comparisons  of  seed  and  light  is  found  also  in 
Philo ;  dSdvara  Hyova  /lovti  riKteiv  d^  kavr^^  ola  re  iffriv  If  Beo^iT^c  i^?A  fnreipavroc 
etc  alryv  aKTlvai^  votfrdc  toU  irarpdCt  olc  ivvrjaerai  Beapilv  tH  co^ac  doyfiaTO.  Ik  vita 
iheor^    Opp  t.  ii.  p.  482.  Mangey. 
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and  the  mfluence  of  self-determination,  amidst  all  differences  of  in- 
ternal organization.  For,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  having 
and  not  having  (as  conjoined  with  the  "  seeming  to  have")  refer  to 
the  fruit  really  or  only  apparently  produced.  The  having  {^x^"^) 
admits  also  of  being  referred  to  the  good  ground,  to  which  the  fruit 
stands  related,  as  cause  to  effect ;  but  the  former  view  is  to  be  pre- 
forred.  Thus  understood,  the  entire  sentiment  (Onome)  is,  that  the 
divine  principle,  where  it  has  once  manifested  itself  in  fruit-produc- 
ing power,  developes  itself  with  ever  increasing  purity  and  excel- 
lence ;  but  where  it  fails  to  be  efficacious,  the  man  not  only  sinks 
back  to  his  former  state,  but  still  lower,  and  loses  even  that  which 
he  vainly  imagined  himself  to  possess.  This  idea  plainly  leads  to 
the  further  conclusion  that  the  states  of  mind  depicted  in  the  para- 
ble are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  definitely  restricted  to  certain  classes 
of  characters,  but  as  possible  to  be  realized  in  the  same  person  euo- 
cessivdy  in  different  periods  and  situations  of  life,  so  that  equally, 
on  the  one  hand,  may  the  hard  stony  heart,  by  a  faithful  use  of 
grace,  be  ennobled  into  a  good  and  fruitful  soil  for  the  divine  word, 
and  the  good  ground,  on  the  other,  by  faithlessness,  be  desolated 
and  destroyed.  [Most  certainly  the  four  varieties  of  soul  represent 
.  not  four  classes  of  natural  endowments,  but  four  modes  of  relation 
to  the  Gospel,  e.  g.y  the  rocky  soil  marks  the  man  who  is  never  spirit- 
ually converted  ;  the  thorny  soil,  him  who  is  indeed  converted,  but 
by  unfaithfrilness  in  pursuing  sanctification,  falls  from  his  state  of 
grace,  etc.*]  Mark  makes  an  addition  (Mark  iv.  26-29),  which  pre- 
sents the  comparison  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  field  with  a  modifica- 
tion not  found  in  the  other  evangelists.  It  stands  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  preceding  idea,  that  wherever  the  divine  prin- 
ciple takes  root  in  a  soul,  it  manifests  itself  in  ever  increasing  bless- 
ing according  to  the  power  which  dwells  in  it,  and  which  is  ever 
tending  to  outward  manifestation.  The  comparison  therefore  sets 
forth  this  indwelling  energy  (and  in  this  respect  it  is  allied  to  the 
parable  of  the  leaven),  quite  as  strongly  as  it  does  the  inability  of  him 
who  Boweth  the  seed  of  the  divine  word  to  effect  its  growth,  that 
growth  proceeding  wholly  from  itself  as  the  general  law  of  all  devel- 
opment implies.  (Mark  iv.  26,  27,  contains  a  representation  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  seed  without  the  co-operation  of  the  sower ; 
KaOevSeiVy  h/etQeoBai^  sleeping  and  wakinffj  is  merely  a  description  of 
what  happens  in  ordinary  life,  which  excludes  any  further  attention 
to  the  seed  that  has  been  sown.  Independently  of  the  efforts  of  man 
the  earth  itself  [avTc^n;]  brings  forth  fruit.  What  properly  be- 
longs to  the  seed  is  here  attributed  to  the  earth,  as  determining  its 

*  The  firat  variety  marks  a  heart  uninflaenced  by  divine  truth ;  the  second,  a  super* 
fldal,  not  a  real  conversion;  sc  the  third,  if  the  unfraitAilness  is  to  be  taken  as  abso* 
lute.— [K. 
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growth  ;  otherwise,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
the  similitude.  The  expression  avrdfiarog^aelf-'movedy  spontaneous^ 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  at  Acts  xii.  10.  The  growth 
by  progressive  stages,  is  described  by  the  words  x^?^^  [the  first 
springing  of  the  com  which  is  grass-like],  ardxvg  [the  sprout- 
ing of  the  ears],  otrog  [the  ripened  grain].  In  verse  29th,  napaSQ^ 
sciL  iavrAtfj  produces  itsdfy  is  used  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin 
se  dare,  tradere,  as  Virgil^  Gteorg.  i.  287,  mvUa  adeo  gdida 
melius  se  node  dederunt.  Compare  also  the  Hebrew  d>ip,  the  Chal- 
dee,  B^w,  Ezra  vii  19  [see  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  2422].  dkfiinavov 
sickle,  stands  for  the  labourers  bearing  the  sickle  ;  the  Be^unal^  see 
MattL  xiiL  39.)  There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  this  parabolical  dis- 
course, as  given  by  Mark,  the  circumstance  namely,  that  the  sower, 
who  after  scattering  the  seed  goes  away,  is  none  other  than  the  Son 
of  man,  as  our  Lord's  explanations  afterwards  shew  (Matth.  xiil  37), 
and  as  is  indeed  indicated  by  the  very  fact,  that  the  Lord,  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  sends  the  reapers  into  the  field,  an  act  which,  ac- 
cording to  Matth.  xiii.  89,  must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  judg- 
ment {icgUjig).  But  in  what  sense  it  can  be  said  of  the  Lord  that  he 
lets  the  field  grow  without  caring  for  its  advancement,  one  does  not 
well  see,  inasmuch  as  grace  is  required  equally  at  the  commence- 
ment and  throughout  the  course  of  the  divine  life.  Every  thing 
would  appear  to  harmonize  better  if  we  could  understand  by  the  man 
who  sows,  any  and  every  teacher  who  may  be  labouring  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  who  certainly  after  implanting  the  word  in  the  heart, 
must  leave  it  to  its  own  further  development.  Perhaps,  however, 
such  difficulties  shew  that  the  similitudes  ought  not  to  be  pushed 
thus  far.  The  very  nature  of  a  similitude  implies  that  on  some  point 
or  other,  the  thing  compared  must  differ  from  that  to  which  it  is 
likened,  else  the  two  would  be  identical.  But  in  this  case  we  are 
precluded  from  this  recourse,  by  observing  that  this  abandonment  of 
care  for  the  seed  sown  is  the  specific  point  of  the  comparison.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  whole  is  to  have  the  appearance  of  inanity,  mean- 
ing and  force  must  be  given  to  this  point.  Perhaps  then,  according 
to  Matth.  ix.  15,  the  meaning  of  the  entire  parabolical  discourse 
maybe  taken  in  this  way  :  although  spiritual  life  in  its  development 
in  man,  is  never  absolutely  without  the  grace  and  presence  of  the 
Lord,  yet  may  it  be  said  that  there  are  two  special  periods  when 
that  grace  is  pre-eminently  active.  The  first  is  the  commencement 
of  Ihe  life  (the  sowing),  the  second  is  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  (the 
harvest).  Between  these  points  lies  a  period,  during  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  comparatively  the  soul  is  without  the  Lord,  the  divine 
life  implanted  in  man  developing  itself  according  to  its  own  inherent 
power,  and  to  this  season  perhaps,  a  season  of  internal  struggle  and 
conflict^  the  Lord  here  refers.    Thus  understood^  the  comparison 
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gains  for  itself,  at  least,  a  specific  meanlBg,  and  its  connexion  is 
made  clear  with  what  had  gone  before.  Nor  does  this  explanation 
exclude  a  reference  to  individual  human  teachers,  only  this  does  not 
appear  as  the  thing  primarily  intended. 

It  is  in  another  sense,  however,  that  the  words  :  bg  yip  av  Sxq  «. 
T.  X.y  for  whoever  hath^  etc.^  are  interwoven  into  the  discourse  by 
Matth.  in  the  verses  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  the  explanation. 
According  to  ver.  10,  seq.  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  and  asked  him 
generally  what  was  his  purpose  in  thus  speaking  in  parables  {Siarl  h 
irapaPoXaXg  kaXdg  avrolg;).  The  Lord  replies,  that  he  employed 
them  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the  character  of  his  hearers, 
some  of  whom  he  wished  to  understand  him,  others  not.  In  speak- 
ing by  parables,  this  twofold  object  would  be  gained,  for  everything 
that  it  was  needful  for  him  to  state  would  thus  be  declared,  but  in 
a  form  so  veiled  that  only  those  understood  it  who  were  designed 
to  understand  it.  Among  these  the  disciples  are  mentioned  first  of 
all,  and  in  this  connexion  is  it  said  "  for  whosoever  hath,"  etc.,  (ver. 
12.)  The  idea  thus  appears  under  a  different  form  from  that  in 
which  we  find  it  in  Luke  and  Mark.  The  apostles  are  represented 
as  they  who  havey  on  whom,  for  this  reason,  there  flows  in  the 
abundance  {Treplaoeviia)^  but  the  rest  as  they  who  have  not,  who  lose 
for  this  reason  what  they  already  have,  to  whom  the  appearance  of 
the  light  itself  tends  to  bring  destruction.  Before  considering, 
however,  this  idea,  which  is  further  developed  in  the  following 
verses,  we  must  attend  to  the  expression:  ^vorrjpia  rfjg  (iaaiXdag 
Twv  oiyxmav  (rov  Qeov)^  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (of  God). 
It  marks  the  general  object  of  the  parables,  and  in  those  very 
parables  which  follow  throughout  this  chapter,  reference  to  it  is 
express  and  constant.  The  word  fivar^piov  then,  from  /iv^w  to 
initiaiey  is  in  the  New  Testament  used  to  denote  the  divine 
counsels,  decrees,  doctrines,  which,  as  such,  could  never  have  be- 
come known  to  men  as  such,  to  men  if  left  to  themselves.  (So  the 
Heb.  r;  in  the  Old  Testament.)  Nowhere,  however,  are  these  de- 
crees, etc.,  represented  as  absolutely  and  eternally  hid,  and  incapa- 
ble of  being  known ;  but  God,  who  at  the  prompting  of  his  own 
love  reveals  himself  and  all  that  is  in  him,  is  constantly  (by  bis  dno^ 
MdkwlHg)  revealing  his  mysteries ;  yet  not  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cease  to  be  mysteries  QtvaTfjpia)  ;  they  retain  for  ever  their  divine 
character,  which  exalted  them  above  all  the  powers  of  discovery  be* 
longing  to  man  himself;  instead  of  hidden,  they  have  become  un- 
veiled fivirHjpia,  (1  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  Rom.  xvL  25.)  According  to  this 
view,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  denote  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  divine  counseb,  ordinances,  and  doctrines,  which  have  been 
revealed  through  Christ,  and  through  the  new  economy  which  he 
founded.    They  stand  in  contrast,  as  it  were,  with  the  mysteries  of 
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the  law  (jivoTTJpia  tov  v^fiov)^  which,  after  the  fuliSbnent  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  had  to  make  way  for  a  neyr  system  of  mysteries. 
This  whole  collection  of  mysteries,  however,  was  made  known  only 
to  some  {vjuv  didorai  yv&vai)y  from  others  it  was  hid  (according  to 
Mark  rdlg  ^^o),  to  those  without^  as  opposed  to  the  apostles  rdlq  iato^ 
those  within.  Compare  Paul's  mode  of  expression  on  this  subject 
at  1  Cor.  V.  12, 13  ;  CoL  iv.  5 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12.)  In  the  dSdarai,  U 
is  given,  there  is  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  the  decree  of  God. 
It  implies  first,  the  positive  exercise  of  divine  grace,  in  communicat- 
ing the  blessing,  and,  negatively,  the  inability  of  man's  will  to  attain 
of  itself  the  thing  bestowed.  He  uses  the  expression  in  the  same 
sense  as  at  Matthew  xix.  11 ;  xx.  23,  and  especially  at  John  iiL  27  ; 
vi.  65  ;  xix.  11,  with  the  addition  of  ivw^ev,  iic  tov  ovpavov.  But 
this  idea,  that  the  passage  asserts  the  giving  and  the  withholding  a 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  divine  kingdom,  forms  precisely  the 
great  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  this  and  the  following  verses  (ver. 
13-15),  where  at  greater  length  it  is  explained,  and  founded  on  Old 
Testament  prophecy. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Matthew  xiii.  18,  the  idea  cer- 
tainly seems  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  intimate  that  Christ's  speaking 
in  parables  was  simply  a  consequence  resulting  from  the  blind- 
ness and  insensibility  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers.  For  the  expression 
employed  is,  I  speak  in  parables  because  seeing,  etc.  (iv  napaPoXalc 
Xakci  in  pkinovre^  oi  pXenovoi  k.  t.  A.),  while  Mark  and  Luke  in  the 
corresponding  passage  give,  in  order  that  seeing  they  may  not  see 
(Iva  pkenoPTcg  firj  p?ien<MHJi),  words  which  obviously  mean  that  their 
failing  to  understand  him  was  the  oly'ect  designed  by  our  Lord  in 
using  the  language  of  the  parables.  But  that  in  Matthew's  account 
of  our  Lord's  discourse  he  meant  to  convey  no  meaning  different 
from  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  is  shewn  first  by  the  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  of  itself  expresses  as  strongly  the 
same  idea,  and  in  the  next  place,  if  we  take  the  Sri  in  ver.  13,  to 
denote  the  cause  which  led  to  his  speaking  in  parables,  it  implies 
something  self-contradictory.  ^^  For  this  reason  do  I  speak  to  them 
in  parables,  becatise  they  do  not  understand,"  is  a  mode  of  thought 
which  admits  of  no  justification,*  For  if  they  wholly  failed  to 
comprehend  him,  we  do  not  see  why  the  Lord  did  not  speak  at 
once  in  simple  unfigurative  terms,  in  which  there  would,  at  least, 
have  been  a  better  chance  of  his  being  understood  than  in  speaking 
before  men  of  dull  apprehension  in  language  obscure  and  veiled. 
And  according  to  this  view,  the  possibility  of  his  being  understood 

*  The  words  could  only  be  so  interpreted  if  the  parables  were  to  be  considered  as 
means  for  facUUcUing  the  understanding  of  the  subject  referred  to.  But  against  this  view 
the  passage  Ueivoi^  di  oi  didorai  (y.  11),  is  so  decisive  that  the  point  admits  of  no  fhrthv 
diaoussion. 
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must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  assumed,  as  otherwise  it  wotild  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  for  him  to  have  refrained  from  speak* 
ing  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  a  veiy  simple 
one: — "I  speak  in  parables  in  order  that  they  may  not  under- 
stand,'' and  this  view  has  been  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  simply  on 
account  of  the  dogmatic  difficulties  it  involves— difficulties  which 
do  not  concern  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  According  to  the 
connexion,  therefore,  i;he  words  in  Matth.  xiii.  13  should  be  translated 
only  in  this  way,  "  I  speak  to  them  in  parables, /or  seeing,  they  see 
not,''  so  that  the  result  is  represented  as  an  effect  contemplated  and 
designed.  This  is  plainly  shewn  also  immediately  afterwards  at  ver. 
15,  by  the  expression  fM^jnore  Idcjai,  lest  perchance  they  may  «ec,  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (comp.  Mark  iv.  12.)  Attempts  have  been 
made,  it  is  true,  to  put  such  a  meaning  on  the  lifjmne  here,  and  the 
tva  in  Luke  and  Mark,  as  to  take  away  from  both  particles  the  idea 
of  design.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  firjnoTe  (as  was  already 
remarked  in  regard  to  Iva  on  Matth.  i.  22),  sometimes,  in  the  New 
Testament,  wants  the  setse  of  intention,  or  design.  Especially 
convincing  in  support  of  this  view  offirjnore,  is  the  passage  2  Tim.  iL 
25,  firjnore  <Ja>  avroi^  6  Oebg  fierdvoiaVy  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
translate,  "in  order  that  Qod  may  not  grant  them  repentance," 
but  rather  "  whether  God  (d  nore)  will  not  bestow  on  them  repen- 
tance." According  to  this  the  passage  before  us  (ver.  15)  might  be 
rendered — ^whether  they  might  not  see,  whether  they  might  not  hear. 
The  reference  however  to  tfie  prophecy  (Isa.  vi  9, 10),  which  is  also 
introduced  in  the  same  sense  at  John  xii.  39,  seq.;  Acts  xxviii.  26, 
seq.,  admits  no  interpretation  of  the  passage  except  the  teleologicaL 
Matthew  and  also  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  follow  with 
unimportant  variations  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  while  John,  on 
the  contrary,  has  given  a  translation  of  his  own  which  expresses 
however  the  idea  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  He  writes  oix 
^fivvavTo  itiarevtiv^  they  could  not  believe^  and  Iva  fiTj  Iduxri^  that  they 
may  not  «ee,  so  that  only  the  utmost  violence  of  interpretation  will 
allow  the  passage  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  the  design  was 
they  should  not  understand.  The  connexion  of  the  words  also  in 
the  Old  Testament  clearly  shews  the  same  meaning.  (Compare 
Gesenius  in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage  Isa.  vi.  9, 10.)  It  is 
represented  as  the  penalty,  as  the  curse  of  sin,  that  it  prevents 
man's  understanding  the  revelation  of  divine  truth.  (The  pXhrsiv 
and  aKoveiv,  seeing  and  hearing,  as  contrasted  with  the  ov  awiivai, 
oIk  ISelVf  not  understanding,  not  seeing,  denote  the  opportunity 
given  of  understanding  the  divine  will  as  being  unfolded  in  their 
immediate  presence,  while  they  did  not  possess  the  susceptibility 
necessary  for  embracing  it.  This  want  of  susceptibility — ^the  ina- 
bility to  believe — ^is  denoted  by  inaxvvdri  =  i^gi^n,  "  to  become  fat,** 
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in  the  sense  of  ^'  to  become  nnftding  or  inseimble."  It  stands  a* 
parallel  to  the  TatjJi  and  9tn  which  in  the  Greek  are  rendered  fiapic^ 
dKQveiVj  Kofifivuv.  Kofifiveiv  is  a  barbarous  form  for  Karofiveiv  =s. 
KXeieiv  rovg  ^^oAfiovf.  The  verb  tniari^ipeiv  =  a»^  to  abandon  a 
path  which  had  been  already  entered  on,  denotes  here^  as  frequently 
elsewhere  the  turning  of  the  soul  from  darkness  to  light  In  the 
last  clause,  Koi  Idaoiuu  avrovg,  a  various  reading,  Idffofjuuy  is  found^ 
which  certainly  has  been  transferred  from  the  LXX.  in  order  to 
soften  the  passage  by  giving  to  the  words  the  sense  of  '^  but  I  will 
heal  them/'  This  interpretation  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
connexion  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  kb-j)  a»;,  holds  a  position  entire- 
ly parallel.  In  Mark  accordingly,  the  whole  force  of  the  idea  is 
preserved,  though  the  figure  of  ^^  healing"  (Idaofuu),  is  explained 
by  the  words  "  that  their  sins  may  not  be  forgiven  them,"  a  render- 
ing transferred  also  to  the  Chaldee  version.)  In  its  original  connex*- 
ion,  the  passage  Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  refers  primarily  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Isaiah.  Matthew  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  not  judging  capriciously,  but  taking  a  profound  view  of  its 
real  import.  For  the  phenomena  of  the  prophetic  times  did  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  regarded  in  their  es- 
sential relations,  they  were  identicaL  Divine  truth,  as  disclosed  in 
the  discourse  of  Isaiah,  was  met  by  the  insensibility  of  the  people 
whom  he  summoned  to  spiritual  effort,  and  the  curse  of  their  sin 
was  that  they  did  not  even  recognise  the  evidences  of  divinity.  In 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  same  nation  went  through  the  same  experience, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  in  Jesus  there  was  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  purest  manifestation  of  Divinity,  of  which  Isaiah  pre- 
sented but  a  fitint  reflection.  Inasmuch  then,  as  even  this  splendour 
of  divine  light  was  unrecognised  by  them,  the  curse  of  sin  was  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  magnitude,  and  the  prophet'^  words  met  here  their 
entire  fulfilment.  [The  great  body  of  the  people  were  camaUy- 
minded.  Hence  Jesus  was  compdled  to  select  his  disciples,  and 
hence  also  to  reveal  truth  in  the  enigmatical  form  of  parables,  in- 
telligible to  the  spiritueJly-minded  disciples,  but  destined  to  remain 
inexplicable  to  the  cariAl  populace — to  all,  in  fact,  who  are  carnally- 
minded.] 

Ver.  16,  17. — ^In  contrast  with  the  curse,  which  strikes  these 
hardened  hearts,  follows  the  blessing  which  is  imparted  to  the  be- 
lieving and  receptive  spirits  of  the  disciples.  The  d^ctXfioly  (jro, 
eyeSy  earsy  are  mentioned  as  the  organs  of  reception  in  general, 
which  have  theii  analogies  in  the  inner  man.  At  Luke  x.  28,  these 
words  occur  in  an  entirely  different  connexion,  to  which  we  shall 
attend  hereafter.  He  adds,  that  Jesus  addressed  these  words  to  the 
disciples  when  by  themselves  {tear'  Idiav  =  Karafji&ifa^,  Mark  iv.  10, 
34),  a  fa^  which  might  have  been  inferred  even  from  their  contents* 
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The  compariflon  of  his  disciples  to  the  nfXHpTJTai,  prophets^  and  the 
dUuuoi^  righteous  meuy  of  the  Old  Testament  (Luke,  instead  of  the 
SUaioij  has  the  word  PaaiXeig^  kingSj  an  expression,  however,  which 
must  in  this  case  he  held  as  applying  to  righteous  kings),  would 
have  heen  unintelligihle  to  the  multitude.  Finally  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  17,  is  simply  an  exposition  of  the  frequently  occur- 
ring Trkelov  ^IcjvSf  frXdov  loXofuHvog  Ch^e,  a  greater  than  Jonah^  than 
Solomon  is  here  (Matth.  zii.  41,  42).  All  the  longing  desires  of  the 
pious  throughout  the  Old  Testament  centred  in  the  Messiah.  To 
hehold  him  was  the  loftiest  object  of  Old  Testament  hope.  This 
blessing  was  granted  to  the  disciples,  and  all  their  happiness,  all 
their  glory,  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were  illumined  by  the  radi- 
ance of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  The  special  grace  thus  vouch- 
safed is  brought  to  their  remembrance  by  Christ,  not  to  exalt 
them  above  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but  to  lay  them  low  before 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  24-30. — ^From  this  same  figure  of  seed-sowing,  arises  a 
second  similitude,  which  however  contemplates  a  different  aspect  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  this  parabolic  statement  also,  an  authen- 
tic explanation  is'  given  by  the  Lord,  ver.  36-41,  which  again  we 
shall  take  up  immediately.  (The  d>iwifi6ri  ^  fkujiXda  rCyv  ovpavcjv 
dvOpunu)^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  man,  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  expression — one  point  of  the  similitude  is  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  and  on  it  the  comparison  is  concentrated.  Here  it 
is  the  man  who  scatters  the  seed,  and  so  at  ver.  83,  it  is,  the  (vfifi^ 
leaven,  at  ver.  44,  the  Oijaaypd^^  treasure,  at  ver.  47,  the  aayrjinj,  nety 
at  ver.  45,  the  &vdp(»mog  ^unopog,  merchant.  The  word  napandevai  = 
b^to,  is  here  selected  with  reference  to  the  enigmatical  character  of 
parabolical  language — ^he  laid  the  parable  before  them,  for  solu- 
tion. In  the  onetpeiv  iv  tw  ciypw,  we  must  beware  of  supposing  that 
there  is  any  confounding  of  elg  and  hf,  he  sowed  upon  his  field  as 
the  place  of  his  labour.  The  night-time  is  described  (iv  tw  KaBtv- 
detv  Tovg  dvOpdnovg),  as  at  Job  xxxiii.  15.  Ver.  25. — ^i^dvta,  in  the 
Talmud  rt^i.  Comp.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talm.  fol.  680,  Suid.  i)  iv  tw 
oItg)  alpa,  i.  c,  lolium  [Virg,  Eel.  v.  87,  infdix  loliurri]  cockle,  dar^ 
nd.  The  weed  shewed  itself  first  at  the  springing  time  [pXaardveiv], 
and  latterly  when  the  fruit  was  forming  [Kopnbv  noielv],  and  it  could 
not  therefore  be  then  stifled  by  the  grain.  Ver.  28. — 'AneXBitn-e^ 
ovkXefu)fiev,  go  and  gather  up,  represented  as  spoken,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew,  ^Vn,  in  the  house  of  the  olKodeon&n]^,  but  neither 
here  nor  in  any  other  passage  where  :{Vn  is  used  are  we  to  regard  it 
as  an  empty  pleonasm.  Ver.  80. — Qepiar^g  =  6  Oepi^uw,  occurs  only 
here  :  diofiq  is  also  an  &na^  Xeyofuvov  =  n;;^  k.  Exodus  xiL  22.  An 
Old  Testament  comparison  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  par- 
able of  the  burning  up  of  the  tares.    Comp.  2  Sam.  xxiil  7,  where 
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the  same  reference  had  already  been  made  to  the  final  judgment. 
The  dnoSijiCTi  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew,  •wj^n,  ^^  granary y  stores- 
house," 

Ver.  36-48. — The  explanation  of  the  parable  was  in  this  instance 
also  communicated  to  the  disciples  when  alone,  after  the  people 
had  been  dismissed  (ver.  36).  In  brief  clauses  our  Lord  expounds 
the  several  portions  of  the  comparison,  the  last  point,  however,  the 
final  separation  of  the  good  fix)m  the  bad,  on  which  the  whole  turns, 
being  given  with  more  minuteness.  But  for  this  express  exposition 
by  Christ  another  interpretation  would  unquestionably  at  first  sight 
have  suggested  itself.  Jesus  explains  the  field  as  being  the  world 
(ic6diiog\  the  good  seed  as  the  children  of  the  kingdom  (yloi  rtj^ 
PaaiXe(ag)j  the  tares  (^i^dvia)  as  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  {vlcil 
Tov  novfipov)^  and  consequently  the  whole  human  race,  good  and  bad 
together,  are  viewed  as  the  corn  that  is  growing  up  in  the  world,  a 
word  which  here  seems  like  orbis  terrarum^  to  denote  the  universal 
earth.  The  generality  of  this  reference  does  not  appear  at  first 
sight  to  agree  with  the  connexion,  since  the  subject  of  discourse  is 
not  the  whole  world  (ver.  24),  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That 
in  the  world  at  large  evil  intermingles  itself  with  good,  is  obvious 
at  a  glance,  but  it  is  strange  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  itself, 
even  to  its  close,  the  same  intermixture  8h9uld  be  seen,  for  the  ex- 
press design  of  that  kingdom  is  to  represent  the  good.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  then,  this  similitude  must  be  understood  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which,  however,  is  here  in  so  far  termed  the  world,  as  viewed 
ideally,  it  is  destined  to  pervade  the  whole  world,  or  conversely,  the 
world  is  ideally  represented  as  destined  of  God  to  become  his  king* 
dom.*  The  derangement  of  this  original  purpose  by  the  influence 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  Saviour  here  explains,  and  defines 
the  relative  connexion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  church  of  God  on 
earth,  as  well  under  the  Old  as  the  New  Testament,  down  to  the 
final  judgment.  The  Son  of  man,  consequently  appears  here  again, 
in  his  ideal  dignity  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  13),  as  the  adversary  of  the 
devil,  as  from  the  beginning  onward  he  has  been  working  out  the 
victory  of  good  among  the  human  race.  This,  moreover,  is  another 
of  the  passages  in  which  Christ  refers  in  his  teaching  literally  and 
directly  to  the  devil.  The  disciples  had  requested  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  a  similitude  that  was  dark  to  them.  In  no  point  of 
view  was  there  an  occasion  for  concession  to  popular  prejudice  (even 
if  the  idea  of  such  accommodation  were  not  essentiaUy  inconsistent 

*  The  (afl  yet  vacant)  aoQ  on  which  the  seed  ia  sown  la  the  utorld.  Thefidd^  which 
oonmata  of  tares  and  grain  in  inseparable  nuxtore,  is  the  ckwrcfu  The  kingdom  (tf*  God 
exists  not  in  visible  separation  from  the  world,  but  as  mingled  with  the  world--na8  a  churA^ 
Henoe  again  the  church  is  not  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  a  blending  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  world. — [E. 
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with  the  holy  character  of  Jesus),  and  still  less  for  recourse  to 
proverbs  or  any  thing  else  of  the  Irind.  While,  however,  the  par- 
able as  a  whole  is  clear,  yet  on  particular  points  we  are  met  by 
important  difficulties.  Thus  the  contrast  of  the  child  of  the  king- 
dom (ylbg  TTjg  PaaiXeCa^)^  and  of  the  wicked  one  {tov  ircvripov)^  seems 
to  point  to  an  absolute  severance  of  individuals,  which  might  again 
seem  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  But  the  prohibition 
forbidding  the  rooting  out  of  evil  (ver.  28)  at  once  sufficiently  shews 
that  neither  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  conceived  of  as  en^- 
tirely  dissevered  from  evil,  nor  the  children  of  the  wicked  one 
as  wholly  dissociated  from  good.  The  one  class  appear  only  aa 
in  a  certain  respect  the  concentration  of  good  (not  however  that 
any  irresistible  grace  preserves  them  from  falling  back),  the  other 
as  the  concentration  of  evil  (not  however  that  any  decree  of  repro- 
bation forces  them  into  wickedness,  and  holds  them  back  from  the 
possibility  of  repentance),  drawn  by  birth,  circumstances,  educa- 
tion, now  more  towards  iJie  one  element,  now  more  towards  the 
other.  For  though  all  men  are  involved  in  sin,  yet  are  they  not  all 
in  an  equal  degree  under  its  power ;  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  sus- 
ceptibility for  everything  good,  being  beyond  aU  mistake  manifest 
in  some,  while  others  display  malice,  obstinacy,  hardness  of  heart. 
It  is  strange  however,  that  this  prohibition  to  separate  ^ese  ele- 
ments before  their  becoming  ripe  should  be  the  thing  omitted  in  the 
Lord's  explanation,  whether  it  be  that  Matthew  has  abridged  his 
exposition,  or  whether  it  be  that  the  Saviour  wished  merely  to  set 
prominently  forth  the  great  final  separation,  thus  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  until  that  separation  take  effect,  no  arbitrary,  and  there- 
fore merely  pernicious  attempt  to  dissever  them  ought  to  be  made.^ 
It  is  indeed  self-evident  that  this  does  not  prohibit  the  severance  of 
sinful  from  virtuous  elements  ;  it  means  only  that  no  person  should 
be  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  good  as  incorrigibley  [nor 
should  the  church  attempt  judicially  to  bum  and  destroy  the  sup- 
posed children  of  evil.  What  is  forbidden  to  the  angels  vrill  hardly  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  men] :  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  beneficent  influence  of  good  may  awaken  in  him  the  slumbering 
elements  of  improvement.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  admits  of 
no  doubt,  that  according  to  the  meaning  of  this  parable,  all  violent 
interference  with  the  course  or  life  led  by  the  sinful  members  of  the 
church  (not  merely  death,  but  also  final  excommunication),  as  well 

*  The  view  of  this  parable  reoentlj  put  forth  bySteiger  (Ev.  E.  Z.  Feb.  1833,  p.  113, 
seq.)  to  the  effect  that  it  is  simply  prophetico-historical,  t.  e.,  that  it  oontains  no  admoni- 
tions intended  to  guide  the  conduct  of  believers,  but  merely  instructs  us  in  the  truth 
that  the  church  shall  never  on  earth  be  pure,  is  obviously  untenable,  for  in  that  cace  the 
aooount  of  the  servant^s  zeal  in  wishing  to  root  out  the  weeds,  and  the  Lord's  prohibi 
tkm,  would  be  mere  decorations  inddentally  introduced  to  adorn  the  similitude— a  suppo 
iition  which  clearly  is  most  arbitrary*  and  destructive  to  the  character  of  the  parable. 
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as  everj  arbitrary  effort  to  realize  absolute  purity  of  communion  on 
earth  (Donatism),  is  forbidden,  because  the  former  leads  to  harsh- 
ness and  injustice,  the  latter  inevitably  to  pride  and  blindness.  For 
as  VHthin  man,  even  the  best,  there  exists  a  mixture  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  without  him,  the  effect  can  only  be  most  pernicious, 
if,  overlooking  the  sin  that  is  in  his  soul,  he  holds  himself  forth  to 
others  as  depute  member.  The  view  here  inculcated  leads  simply  to 
humility,  mildness,  and  yet  to  constant  watchfulness,  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  one's  self  and  others.  For  no  admonition,  or  appropriate 
church  discipline  or  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  lives  of  sin 
ful  members  of  the  church,  not  forcible  in  their  nature  are  excluded. 
What  man  however  is  unable  to  separate,  that  the  all-knowing  Gk)d 
dissevers  finally  in  the  owriTjua  rov  aUovog  tovtov^  end  of  this  world. 
The  meaning  of  this  expression  cannot  here  be  very  accurately  de- 
termined ;  generally  and  comprehensively  it  denotes  simply  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course  of  this  world's  affstirs,  as  the  period  in  which 
good  and  evil  are  blended.  That  this  severance  is  advancing  of 
itself  step  by  step,  that  it  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  course 
of  the  world's  history,  that  it  was  decisively  manifested  in  the 
founding  of  a  visible  Ungdom  of  God,  and  will  be  finally  consimi- 
mated  in^he  universal  judgment — are  truths  not  touched  on  in  the 
passage  here  before  us.  There  is  merely  presented  to  us  the  gr^t 
principle  of  divine  judgment  as  unfolded  in  the  Bible,  that  one  day 
the  holy  and  the  unholy  shall  be  mutuaUy  and  whoUy  separated, 
but  up  to  that  period  they  shall  remain  ripening  together,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature.  (Comp.  in  regard  to  owriXeia  r.  a.  what 
]&  said  at  Matth.  xii  81 ;  and  xxiv.  1).  On  account  of  the  judg- 
ment as  here  given,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  contemplated  as  the 
only  true  and  proper  existence,  from  which  it  is  merely  required  that 
foreign  admixtures  be  expelled,  in  order  to  manifest  its  real  nature 
(The  sending  of  the  drfyeTuot^  and  the  entire  imagery  under  which 
the  punishment  is  set  forth,  will  be  explained  more  fully  at  Matth. 
xxiv.  81;  XXV.  80,  31.  The  oKavSaXa^  sturnbling-blockSj  caiLses  of 
stumbling,  he  it  also  observed,  and  the  noiovvreg  rrjv  dvofdav,  they 
who  practice  iniquity,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  synonymous — ^the  fo> 
mer  is  the  more  forcible  expression.  Kdfuvoc  nvpSg  =  'rwp  ahiviav. 
As  to  KkcCvSfib^  KciX  Ppvyfw^  666vt(jjv,  see  on  Matth.  viii.  12.)  After 
the  expulsion  of  evil  as  the  element  of  darkness,  good  reveals  jtself 
in  its  pure  nature  as  light.  (T(5tc  ol  dlmioi  iKidfjnl)ovai,  as  children 
of  light — children  of  God  the  TraTTjp  tQv  ^rurv  [James  L  17].  The 
words  are  chosen  with  reference  to  Dan.  xii  3.  Comp.  Wisdom  iii 
7,  4  ;  Ezra  viL  55.) 

The  third  parable,  of  the  mustard  seed,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  far 
less  fully  carried  out  than  the  two  which  precede  it.  It  approaches 
the  character  of  a  mere  comparison,  for  it  is  simply  tiie  nature  of 
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the  mustard  seed  itself^  and  of  the  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  is 
employed  to  illustrate  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  Luke  this  parable, 
and  the  following  one  of  the  leaven,  also  occur,  but  in  another  con- 
nexion, which  we  shall  afterwards  consider  more  at  length.  (In 
the  parable  the  fwcfi&npov^  and  the  fiet^ov^  with  the  genitive  follow- 
ing them,  have  certainly  the  force  of  the  superlative,  only  too  much 
stress  in  this  respect  must  not  be  laid  on  them.  Adxavov,  =  p-j;, 
vegetdbleSy  cahbage-like  plants  generally.  The  nereiva  rov  ovpavov^ 
birds  of  heaven,  appear  here  in  a  connexion  wholly  different  from 
that  at  Matth.  xiii.  4,  as  representing  all  those  who  seek  protection 
and  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  Ezek.  xvii.  23, 
which  passage  seems  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  compa- 
rison. As  in  various  classes  of  objects  various  characteristics  are 
expressed,  so  in  the  parabolic  language  of  Scripture,  they  may  ex- 
press a  variety  of  conceptions.)  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  parable 
is  obviously  this — ^that  in  the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  its 
commencement  and  consummation  stand  in  reversed  relation  to 
each  other.  Starting  from  invisible  beginnings,  it  spreads  itself 
abroad  over  an  all-embracing  sphere  of  action.  But  as  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself  may  be  conceived  now  in  its  aggregate  character,, 
now  in  special  relations  to  single  nations,  or  individuals,  so  also  with 
the  parables  which  set  forth  and  illustrate  its  separate  features. 
The  rich  thoughts  deposited  in  them  possess  t^ie  same  truth  for  the 
whole  body,  as  for  the  private  members,  because  truth  is  univer- 
sally aUke  and  consistent  with  itself 

Ver.  33. — The  fourth  parable  of  the  leaven  is  closely  allied  to 
the  foregoing,  illustrating  like  it  the  all-pervading  power  of  the 
heavenly  element,  and  the  efficiency  of  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  mass  on  which  it  Inay  have  to  act.  The  two  para- 
bles differ  simply  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  that  of  the  mustardl 
seed,  the  divine  kingdom  is  exhibited  as  manifesting  its  powers  ottt^ 
wardly;  in  that  of  the  leaven  as  unseen,  as  working  in  secret.  The 
leaven  shows  it  at  the  same  time  acting  on  another  element  which 
it  strives  to  draw,  and  transmute  into  its  own  nature,  while  the 
mustard  seed  illustrates  the  single  point  of  its  growth.  (Zv/t)/,  leaven, 
is  used,  Matth.  xvi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  Gal.  v.  9,  in  a  bad  sense,  with 
reference  to  the  passover  feast,  Ex.  xiii.  3.  Its  pervasive,  seasoning 
power,  forms  here  the  single  point  of  comparison  with  that  divine 
element  which  wisdom,  the  heavenly  mother,  deposited  in  humanity, 
to  leaven  and  hallow  it.  The  word  h/Kptmrtiv^  hide,  indicates  its 
secret  invisibly-acting  influence.  "AA^pov,  stands  for  the  substance 
of  the  ipvpofia,  the  meal,  of  which  the  dough  was  to  be  formed.  The 
measure  odrov,  according  to  Josephus  [Antiq.  ix.  2],  contains  fjMujv 
KtU  ^fuov  'IraXiKdv.^  The  mention  of  the  particular  measure  indivi* 
•  Kearlj  H  peck  Knglish— [E. 
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dualizes  the  comparison  as  the  nature  of  a  parable  requires.  It 
were  wrong  expressly  to  apply  the  particular  number  to  spiritual 
subjects^  yet  are  we  not  perhaps  altogether  to  deny  some  reference 
here  to  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  as  the  three  powers  of  human  nature 
to  be  sanctined  by  divine  influence). 

Ver.  44-50. — The  last  three  parables,  which  however  are  given 
more  as  hints  than  in  fiill  detail,  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  bring  out  the  relation  which  men 
sustain  to  it^  while  the  preceding  ones  had  considered  partly  its 
nature  in  itself,  and  partly  its  relation  to  men.  This  peculiarity 
makes  it  not  improbable  that,  as  indicated  in  ver.  86,  these  latter 
parables  were  spoken  confidentially  to  his  immediate  disciples,  with 
whose  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  singularly  harmonize, 
as  indeed  with  those'of  all  who  are  connected  with  it  like  them  as 
preachers  of  the  Gt)speL  The  first  two  parables  respecting  the 
treasure  in  the  fields,  and  the  pearls,  stand  related  to  each  other 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  leaven  and  the  mustard  seed.  They 
represent  the  absolute  value  of  divine  things  as  compared  with  the 
relative  value  of  every  prized  earthly  treasure,  and  enjoin  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former.  The  absmdonment,  for 
the  sake  of  heavenly  treasure,  of  a  man's  whole  possessions,  whether 
external  (property,  goods,  possessions),  or  internal  (opinions,  usages, 
general  aims  of  life),  the  apostles  had  begun  to  put  in  practice,  and 
the  Saviour  here  intimates,  that  step  by  step  they  would  be  required 
to  carry  it  out.  But  the  two  parables,  though  thus  allied,  have 
their  points  of  difference.  In  both  the  precious  object  (the  di]oavp6Q, 
or  the  fjuLpryapirq^),  appears,  it  is  true,  as  concealed,  but  they  re- 
present human  effort  in  reference  to  the  concealed  treasure  under 
different  aspects.  In  that  of  the  pearls  a  noble  active  nature  is  ex- 
hibited, which,  under  the  pressure  of  inward  impulse,  seeks  after 
(jSrjTei),  truth,  and  strives  with  lofty  aim ;  till  at  last  in  divine  ob- 
jects as  revealed  in  Christ  their  centre,  it  discerns  the  substance  of 
all  that  is  desirable,  and  by  complete  self-renunciation  secures  its 
possession.  The  similitude  of  the  treasure  in  the  field,  on  the  other 
hand,  delineates  a  more  receptive  turn  of  mind  in  reference  to  spi- 
ritual things.  They  come  unsought,  unlocked  for,  yet  has  the  soul 
the  will  and  the  power,  at  any  price,  to  acquire  possession  of  them ; 
active  exertion  (the  (rireiv)  is  wanting.  The  history  of  a  Peter  and 
a  Nathanael  exemplify  these  different  forms  of  development  in 
human  life  (comp.  John  i.)  In  the  parable  of  the  treasure  hid  in 
the  field,  not  only  is  bold,  joyful,  self-sacrificing  zeal  {dnb  Hj^  x°{^ 
abrov  imdyei),  commended,  but  praise  seems  also  given  to  pruden- 
tial management  in  divine  things,  inasmuch  as  the  man  who  finds 
the  treasure  hides  it  again,  and  then  buys  the  field  from  the  owner 
without  saying  any  thing  of  the  treasure  contained  in  it.    What- 
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ever  might  surprise  us  in  this  will  be  considered  and  explained  when 
we  come  to  the  more  difficult  passage,  Luke  xn.,  respecting  the 
unjust  steward.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  the  parable  of  the  pearls 
is  the  contrast  between  unity  and  plurality.  It  expresses  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  the  absolute  importance  of  the  one  thing,  and  the  merely 
relative  value  of  everything  else.  Naturally  this  one  thing  can  be 
no  mere  doctrine,  no  dogma,  but  something  essential ;  it  must  be 
the  divine  itself  in  humanity,  as  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
That  man  should  in  his  own  experience  find  God  in  himself,  and 
himself  in  Gtod — this  is  the  one  pearl  for  whose  acquisition  he  must, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  be  willing  to  part  with  aU  thingB  that  he  may 
win  all  things.  The  oneness  of  the  pearl,  however,  does  not  con- 
tradict the  idea  that  there  are  a  multitude  who  seek  it,  £)r  precisely 
because  it  is  in  itself  divine,  therefore  may  each  man  seek  and  find 
it.  It  exists  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  germ  lies  slumber- 
ing in  all  hearts,  and  requires  only  to  be  awakened  by  quickening, 
and  life  from  on  high. 

The  last  similitude,  of  the  fiahing-netj  is  again  closely  allied  to 
the  second,  of  the  tares  in  the  field.  Both  represent  the  interming- 
ling of  good  and  bad  in  the  kingdom  of  GK)d,  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  at  the  end  of  the  day.  For,  what  in  the  parable  of  the 
tares  is  denoted  by  the  harvest,  is  here  shadowed  forth  by  the  com- 
pleting of  the  draught  of  fishes.  In  verses  49,  50,  the  parabolic 
discourse  is  so  explained  as  to  correspond,  word  for  word,  with 
verses  41,  42,  and  our  observations  on  the  former  passage  therefore 
apply  equally  to  this.  The  difference  between  the  two  similftlides 
might  perhaps  be  most  properly  stated  thus.  In  that  of  the  tares, 
the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  is  conceived  in  its  ideal  character,  as  identical 
with  the  whole  world,  while  in  this  of  the  fishing-net,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  taken  aoconling  to  its  actual  appearance,  as  a  smaller  whole 
defined  and  marked  off  within  the  world,  but  including  within  itself 
the  tendency  to  universal  diffusion.  This  is  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  is  from  the  «ea,  which  here  conveys  the  idea  of 
universality,  that  fishes  are  taken  into  the  net  of  God's  kingdom. 
Thus  explained,  the  passage  is  another  evidence  that  the  Saviour 
himself  did  not  in  his  visible  church  on  earth  acknowledge  an  abso- 
lutely pure  communion.'  It  belongs  to  the  wondrous  economy  of 
God's  grace,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  man's  temporal  affairs,  evil 
obtrudes  itself  by  the  side  of  good.  As  in  the  ark  a  Ham  appears 
along  with  Shem  and  Japhet — as  in  the  company  of  the  twelve,  a 
Judas — so  has  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  a  Babel 
in  its  bosom.  By  this  arrangement  the  opportunity  of  repentance 
is  extended  to  the  wicked,  and  the  child  of  light  perfected  in  his 
oonfiict  with  the  enemy.  Not  till  the  icpiai^  ^o^^^ti/,  last  judgmetUy 
will  an  entirely  pure  fellowship  of  saints  be  e^bited.    The  para- 
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ble  gives  us  further  an  important  hint  as  to  the  d^yeXoi^  to  whom 
the  work  of  making  a  separation  is  entrusted.  For  they  are  ohvi-* 
ously  the  same  persons  who  first  cast  out  the  net,  then  draw  it  to 
shore,  and  afterwards  separate  the  fishes.  If  we  compare  then 
Matth.  iv.  19,  where  the  Lord  promises  to  the  apostles  that  he  will 
make  them  fishers  of  men,  it  appears  that  by  the  AyyeXoi,  we 
are  to  understand  no  spiritual  beings  from  the  heavenly  world,  but 
men  whom  God  has  fhmished  as  his  messengers  and  servants,  by 
infusing  into  them  heavenly  powers  for  trying  and  proving  the  spi- 
rits of  others.  Thus  had  the  i«b,  priest^  already  been  styled  at  MaL 
ii  7,  n*i»M'n'5n^  5j»!>tt,  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Although 
therefore  the  apostles  in  one  sense  are  themselves  fishes  {l^fivg) 
caught  in  the  net  of  God's  kingdom,  yet  are  they  in  their  renewal 
and  regeneration  transformed  into  partners  in  the  spiritual  work  of 
him  who  first  took  them  by  the  might  of  his  love,  an  intimation 
which  is  not  without  importance  for  the  understanding  of  other 
passages,  such  as  Matth.  xxiv.  81 ;  xxv.  81,  compared  with  Jude 
ver.  14 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3  ;  xi.  31. 

Ver.  61,  52. — Matthew  concludes  this  collection  of  parables 
with  the  question  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  owriKaTe  ravra  ndvra, 
have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ?  If  we  compare  Mark  iv.  13, 
we  find  a  word  of  reproach  uttered  by  Jesus  against  the  little  power 
of  understanding  possessed  by  the  disciples,  and  this  question  may 
therefore  be  translated — have  ye  now  then  at  last  comprehended  all 
this  ?  Not  that  they  should  have  gained  an  understanding  of  it 
without  explanation,  but  along  with  and  by  means  of  it.  For  Mark 
observes,  iv.  34,  Kort^  Idlav  rolg  fiadrjTcug  avrov  iniXve  Travra,  he  pri- 
vately eaplained,  etc,  (The  verb  hnXvuVy  points  plainly  to  what 
was  enigmatical  [n'i'»''»?]  in  the  parabolic  discourses  of  Christ).  On 
receiving  the  affirmative  reply  of  the  disciples,  the  Saviour  gives 
under  another  similitude  a  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  ministiy 
of  a  ypofifiarev^,  scribe^  in  that  more  exalted  sense  in  which  the  cha* 
racter  ought  to  belong  to  the  apostles.  The  did  rovro,  on  this  ao- 
cotmty  refers  back  to  the  preceding  vcU  Kvpu,  yea^  Lordy  of  the 
apostles,  the  force  of  it  being — "  on  this  account  can  ye  now  fulfil 
your  calling  for,"  etc,  etc.  Obviously,  however,  the  reading  t§ 
PaaiXetg.  must  here  be  preferred  to  the  other  iv  PaoiXel^  or  elg  (iaffi* 
Xslav,  which  can  have  arisen  only  from  a  mistmderstanding  of  the 
passage.  For  it  is  not  simply  the  members  of  God's  kingdom  who 
are  here  spoken  of,  but  those  who  act  as  teachers  in  behalf  of  the 
members.  The  expression  ypofifMarevg  rij  PatnXd^  fiadrfrevOetg  is  there- 
fore to  be  explained  as  meaning  a  scribe  who  has  been  instructed, 
and  who,  by  means  of  instruction,  has  become  capable  of  labouring 
for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  who  therefore  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
belongs  to  it,  and  has  then  penetrated  into  its  deep  things  that  he 
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may  be  able  to  lead  others  the  further.  Obviously  our  Lord  intends 
to  contrast  his  apostles  with  the  Jewish  K^l^b,  the  y^a^martl^  7$ 
paatXet^  rrjg  yij^  fiadrirevOivTe^y  scribes  instructed  for  the  kingdom  <^ 
earth.  These  latter  learn  earthly  wisdom  after  a  human  method 
for  earthly  ends ;  the  apostles,  and  by  consequence,  all  who  resemble 
them,  draw  instruction  from  the  eternal  Word  (John  i.  1),  the  foun- 
tain of  all  wisdom  and  truth,  for  heavenly  objects.  The  relation  in 
which  these  spiritual  scribes  stand  to  the  church  is  compared  by  the 
Lord  to  the  relation  in  which  the  father  of  a  family  stands  to  the 
members  of  the  household.  He  has  wisely  provided  his  stores,  and 
out  of  them  divides  to  every  individual  according  to  his  wants. 
(The  ^rjaavpdg  is  here  equivalent  to  the  rofuelovy  in  which  the  new 
and  old  supplies  lie  treasured  up.  The  iKpdXXuv  is  equivalent  to 
•rai^n,  promere).  Probably  something  more  definite  than  mere 
diversity  is  denoted  by  the  Koivd  koX  naXcud,  new  things  and  old.  It 
is  most  naturally  referred  to  the  great  distinction  between  the 
law  and  gospel,  in  the  due  apportioning  of  which  lies  fundamentally 
the  whole  employment  of  one  instructed  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
since  our  spiritual  life  is  ever  oscillating  betwixt  these  opposite 
points,  as  will  be  further  explained  on  Bom.  vil 

Ver.  34,  85. — In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  the  words  with  which 
Matthew  indeed  closes  these  parables  that  were  uttered  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people — but  which  have  a  general  application  to  the 
parabolic  mode  of  speaking.  Matthew,  with  whom  Mark  (iv.  34), 
agrees,  observes  that  in  general  Jesus  never  spoke,  x^^  frapaPoXijgy 
toithout  a  parable — that  is,  never  to  the  multitudes,  for  to  his  dis- 
ciples he  even  expounded  them.  In  considering  this  idea,  we  must 
in  the  first  place  understand  the  napaPoXrj  in  the  general  sense  of 
comparison,  similUudo;  though  we  scarcely  see,  even  when  it  is 
thus  explained,  how  the  position  can  entirely  be  made  good,  that 
Jesus  never  spake  without  comparisons.  The  shortest  mode  of  ex- 
planation is  to  view  the  negation  as  merely  a  relative  one,  or  if  this 
seems  inadmissible,  it  may  then  be  said  that  the  ico^  fjdvvavro 
dicovavj  as  they  were  able  to  Jiear,  of  Mark  iv.  83,  supplies  us  with  a 
solution,  inasmuch  as  though  the  Saviour  did  not  alwajrs  speak  lit- 
erally in  similitudes,  yet  was  he  never  understood  aright  by  that 
multitude,  so  little  fitted  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  truths.  With 
this,  the  quotation  that  follows  well  agrees,  which  marks  distinctly 
the  mysterious  character  that  pervades  the  whole  ministry  of  the 
Messiah.  (In  regard  to  the  formula  ^w^  TrAijpw^,  see  on  Matth.  i 
22.  The  passage  quoted  is  found  at  Ps.  IxxviiL  2,  in  a  poem  by 
Asaph.  According  to  the  account  of  Jerome  [in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage],  the  name  of  Isaiah  stood  in  the  passage  of  Matth.  as 
given  in  the  old  MSS.,  but  without  doubt  it  was  interpolated,  because 
the  writer  of  the  Psalms  did  not  seem  to  the  transcriber  to  be  a 
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prophet — a  name  which  it  was  usual  to  restrict  to  the  persons  pri- 
marily BO  called.)  The  first  half  of  the  verse  agrees  with  the  Hehrew 
and  the  LXX.,  the  second,  however,  varies  from  both.  The  words 
6?)?,"^W  t\^'*^.  "r^*  ^^^  translated  by  the  LXX.,  tpdiy^ofuu  irpopXq^ 
\Mra  Ait'  dpxn^.  The  words  as  given  by  Matthew  are  so  peculiar  that 
they  furnish  another  argument  for  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
text.  The  phrase  dnh  KaraOoXilg  xdofiov^  in  the  sense  of  dn'  dpx^y 
does  not  once  occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  common,  Matth.  zxv.  84 ;  Luke  xi.  50  ; 
John  xvii.  24,  and  often  besides.  At  the  foundation  of  it  lies  that 
figure  which  compares  the  world  to  a  building  whose  erection  com- 
mences with  the  foundation  (jtaTo^oX^.  Only  in  this  passage,  how- 
ever, do  we  find  the  verb  ipevycj,  which  the  LXX.  also  employ  at  Pa. 
zviiL  2,  in  translating  t^n^  and  which  is  very  commonly  used  by  the 
Gnostics  to  express  their  emanation-doctrine  of  the  streaming  forth 
of  being.  The  expressions  Vid>9,  parable^  and  ^^'V'h,  dark  sayings^ 
imply  the  idea  of  dark,  enigmatical  discourse,  veiling  profound  and 
mysterious  thoughts.  The  tanj-i*;  n^n-'h,  dark  sayingsfrom  o/oldj  are 
the  eternal  mysteries  of  the  world  and  of  human  history  which  Christ 
unfolds  for  those  who  comprehend  his  discourse,  but  which  remain 
hid  from  the  multitude.  The  poet  utters  the  words  of  the  quotation 
in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  psalm,  and  V»tt,  parable,  and, 
ri^-f^h,  dark  aayings,  refer  primarily  to  the  leadings  of  God's  ancient 
people.  This  then  is  another  passage  which  seems  to  countenance 
the  idea  that  the  phrase  Iva  7rAf/p6)^  does  not  imply  the  Ailfilment 
of  a  prophecy.  But  that  Matthew  saw  in  it  such  a  fulfilment — 
(even  though  erroneously),  is  clearly  shewn  from  his  translating 
^?P»""*Wj/row  o/oldy  by  dnb  KaraPokfj^  rov  KSofioVyfrom  thefoundor 
Hon  of  the  worldy  while  from  the  connexion  of  the  psalm  it  refers 
primarily  to  the  times  of  Moses.  The  expositor  therefore  ought  not. 
in  this  case  to  reject  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  formula — a 
meaning  which  the  writer  himself  plainly  intended  to  give  it.  If  we 
ask,  however,  how  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Evangelist  can  see  in 
these  words  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  the  explanation  may  be 
given  in  the  following  way.  What  Ifhe  prophets  utter  as  men  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  G^  and  through  his  power,  is  really  spoken 
by  the  Logos,  the  Son,  who  in  all  inspired  Scripture  reveals  himself 
through  them.  In  thus  far  then  it  is  Christ's  part  alone  to  say, 
I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  for  without  his  power  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  to  find  out  or  reveal  divine  secrets,  and  what  the  poet 
of  the  psalm  says  respecting  wisdom  and  revelation,  he  utters  only 
through  him. 
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§  28.  Jbsus  in  Nazabeth. 

(ICatth.  ±01  6»-68 ;  Ifaik  yL  1-6 ;  Luke  It.  14-30.) 

The  older  expositors  (Storr  also^  and  Dr.  Paulus  at  the  present 
day),  assume  that  these  narratives  refer  to  separate  visits  paid  by 
Chnst  to  Nazareth.  According  to  this  view,  Matthew  records  a 
later  visit  of  the  Saviour  to  teach  in  his  native  town,  Luke  an 
earlier.  As  to  this,  the  only  question  is,  how  to  connect  Christ's 
presence  at  Nazareth  on  the  first  occasion  with  the  imprisonment  of 
John  (for  according  to  the  parallel  passages  [Mark  L  14  ;  Matth.  iv. 
12],  the  two  events  seem  to  stand  in  connexion),  and  next,  how  to 
find  for  the  second  visit  a  proper  place  in  the  history,  inasmuch  as 
Mark  puts  it  in  a  different  connexion  from  Matthew.  Schleierma- 
cher,  however,  has  conclusively  proved  (on  the  writings  of  Luke,  p. 
68),  that  the  narratives  refer  to  the  same  occurrence.  [?  ?]  For  if 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  were  transferred  to  the  later  years  of 
Christ's  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Naza- 
reth could  ask  '^  whence  hath  this  man  his  wisdom  ?"^  and  still 
less  can  it  be  thought  that  the  events  recorded  by  Luke  are  posterior 
to  those  related  by  Matthew.  In  internal  character  the  two  narra- 
tives are  entirely  alike,  and  the  single  argument  for  their  diversity 
is  the  chronology.  This  very  fact,  however,  is  another  proof  that 
there  is,  especially  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  absolutely  no  prevailmg 
reference  to  the  succession  of  time.  Matthew,  at  the  commence- 
pient  and  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  uses  general  formulas,  xiii.  58, 
fitTijpev  liceWev  Kci  iX0<iv  k.  t.  A.,  he  departed  thence  and  came,  xiv.  1, 
h  iiceiv<^  TO)  ira/()G>,  at  that  time.  Mark  vi.  6,  breaks  off  so  indefir 
nitely  that  even  if  he  had  in  general  followed  the  thread  of  chrono- 
logy, he  here  (\bviously  let  it  fall  from  his  hand  with  the  words,  ^^  and 
he  went  about  the  villages  teaching."  The  words  of  transition — 
uerrjpev  liceldev^  kv  ixeiwfi  tc5  iuu^  are  obviously  so  vague  that  they 
do  not  even  amount  to  anything  so  definite  as  afterwards  or  aJt  the 
same  time,  even  in  the  wider  sense  of  these  expressions — they  are 
rather,  looking  to  the  general  aim  of  the  Evangelist,  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  generally,  '^  Jesus  came  once  upon  a  time  to  his 
native  city."  In  its  connexion  in  which  it  stands  in  Matthew,  the 
whole  narrative  is  introduced,  not  for  its  own  sake — ^it  serves  simply 
to  complete  and  crown  the  collection  of  parables.  The  whole  em- 
phasis lies  on  the  words  'n60€v  rovn^  ^  awfAa  avrri  koI  al  dwdfieig ; 
whence  hath  this  mxin  this  wisdom  and  these  miracles  f    This  wis- 

*  Thej  hesitated  not  to  ascribe  wisdom  to  Jesus,  but  the  more  the^  acknowledged 
and  admired  it,  the  itaore  they  wondered  how  the  well-known  carj^nferV  son  had  attained 
to  it  How  widely  this  narrow-minded  sentiment  of  wonder  diflTers  ftom  the  roffe  inspired 
by  his  language  of  rebuke^  Luke  iv.  14,  ft,  is  obvious. — [E. 
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dom  of  Jesus  was  unfolded  in  the  parable  here  recorded,  and  tlib 
relation  in  whiQh  those  around  him  stood  to  it,  is  shewn  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative.  They  knew  it  weD,  but  took  offence  at  his  imme- 
diate earthly  connexions,  and  despised  on  this  account  the  blessing 
which  Jesus  had  come  to  bring  to  them.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
relates  the  occurrence  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  doubtless  more  accu- 
rate in  the  chronology,  although  the  vagueness  of  theformulee  (Luke 
iv.  14, 15),  does  not  admit  an  exact  determination  of  the  time  ;  it  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  occurrence  belongs  to  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Him,  therefore,  we  shall  fol- 
low mainly  in  our  exposition,  adding  at  the  end  the  particulars 
given  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Luke  iv.  16,  17,  represents  mos*  graphically  Christ's  entry  into 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
synagogue,  men  who  were  deemed  trustworthy,  even  though  not 
rabbis,  might  -deliver  there  doctrinal  addresses.  They  usually  stood 
up  while  reading  God's  Word  (dvianj  dvayvcivcuy  ver.  16*),  the 
servant  of  the  synagogue  (ymjpirTfgj  ver.  20)  handed  the  roll,  and  the 
teacher,  after  reading  the  section,  sitting  down  delivered  his  dis- 
course (Ver.  20).  After  a  section  from  the  books  of  Moses,  there 
followed  a  passage  from  the  prophets.  The  account  given  in  this 
narrative  corresponds  closely  to  the  usual  practice,  the  only  doubtful 
point  being  whether  the  Redeemer  read  the  passage  from  the 
prophets  set  down  for  that  Sabbath  or  not.  To  me  the  latter  view 
seems  probable.  Otherwise  we  must  assume  that  first  an  extract 
from  the  law,  and  next  this  passage  from  Isaiah,  was  read,  but  in 
this  way  the  deep  impression  of  these  prophetic  words  must  have 
been  greatly  weakened.  Besides,  the  very  language  dvaTrrv^a^  to 
Bcpxiov  evpe  k,  t.  A.,  unfolding  the  book  he  founds  etCj  points  to  a 
selection — not  indeed  consciously  designed,  but  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit — of  the  precise  passage  which  predicted  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  17. — The  PipXlov  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  roll,  so  that 
dvaTrrvaaoi  retains  its  literal  sense  of  unfolding  or  unrolling.  The 
person  who  presented  it  was  undoubtedly  the  T^fj,  the  vTnjpenyf,  ver. 
20  (comp.  Buxt.  lex.,  p.  780). 

Ver.  18, 10. — The  passage  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  is  quoted  by  Luke  freely, 
and  therefore  with  some  variations,  from  the  LXX.  Many  changes, 
however,  have  been  adopted  from  the  translation  into  our  text,  as 

*  In  reference  to  this  custom  quotations  are  given  by  Lightfoot  on  the  passage.  In 
the  first  it  is  said — Kon  legunt  in  lege  nisi  stantes.  Imo  non  licet  legenti,  alicoi  rei  inniU. 
Undeautem  tenetur  legons  stare?  Quia  Scriptura  dicit:  tu  aotem  mocum  sta.  The 
reader  in  the  prophets  was  called  "nnsB^,  *'•  ^-t  according  to  Buxt  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1719, 
dimiUenSt  he  who  read  last  and  dismissed  the  people.  According  to  this,  one  may  8i^ 
pose  that  the  reading  of  the  passage  from  the  law  was  already  completed,  and  that  Jesii% 
as  maphtir,  now  oonduded  the  service  of  God. 
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for  instance  the  additional  clause,  IdaaaOai  rov^  awrerpifjifU'vov^  rij^ 
Mtpdlav  after  the  dnearaXKi  fie.  The  clause  dTTooreUxu  reOpavafiivov^  iv 
i^aa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  text  nor 
LXX.  translation  of  the  passage,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
inserted  by  the  Evangelist  quoting  from  memory.  The  passage, 
finally,  in  its  prophetic  connexion,  belongs  to  that  majestic  pre- 
diction respecting  the  n^m  ^^,  servant  of  Jehovah j  which  fills  the 
second  half  of  Isaiah.  It  contains  [the  prediction  of  that  future 
servant  of  God  who  vdll  execute  alike  for  Israel  and  the  heathen, 
what  Israel  could  not  accomplish  for  the  heathen,  nor  the  prophet 
for  Israel.  Comp.  Is.  xliv.  1  and  21  with  xlviii  1-8,  then,  xlix.  5 
with  y.  6.]  In  this  light  does  the  Bedeemec  now  make  himself 
known  while  explaining  the  words  of  the  ancient  seer  as  fulfilled  in 
himself. 

The  expression  Trvevfta  i-ni*  ifd  =  "^y  »3^n,  Spirit  upon  me,  occurs 
also  in  the  same  form  at  Isaiah  xlii.  1,  lix.  21.  It  denotes  the  ex- 
alted character  of  him  who  was  sent  from  God,  and  furnished  vrith 
power  from  on  high.  The  words  ixP^ai  /xe,  anointed  me^  refer  more 
definitely  to  his  being  furnished  with  spiritual  power  for  the  rojral 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  Messiah,  whose  various  forms  of  manifes- 
tation are  subsequently  specified.  Ov  elvsKev  =  i?:  is  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  &ti,  and  assigns  the  ground  of  the  spiritual  anoint- 
ing, **/or  he  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor."  The 
eiayYeXtoaaOai  Trrcjxolgy  •bring  glad-tidings  to  the  poor  {^^)i^  "*%*%)* 
points  out  that  which  was  the  primary  work  of  the  Messiah.  The 
irmxoly  like  the  nrt^ol  trvevfiari  of  Matth.  v.  8,  are  those  who  have 
been  awakened  from  natural  death  to  anxiety,  who  have  been 
awakened  to  the  need  of  an  atonement.  The  good  news  is  brought 
to  these  men  through  the  very  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  through 
faith  in  him  and  through  his  help  against  sin  with  all  its  inward 
and  outward  consequences.  The  &l>eai^,  deliverance^  and  the  dvd^ 
Pketptg,  recovering  o/sighty  are  specially  brought  forward  as  the  real^ 
results  effected  by  the  Spirit-anointed  Bedeemer.  The  same  saving 
power  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  now  as  breaking  the  bonds  of 
sin,  then  as  removing  the  insensibility  of  the  spiritual  eye ;  so  that 
it  is  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing  which  are  brought  for- 
ward, and  these  under  physical  analogies.  The  expression  icipv^^ 
proclainiy  (•^■^J?^)  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  deliverance  and 
recovery  of  sight  were  merely  distant  and  future,  but  close  at 
hand,  so  that  the  annunciation  and  the  thing  announced  go  together. 
The  beautiful  idea  of  the  clause  IdaaaOai  rovg  avirrerptfifitvovg  Trpf 
icapStav,  heal  the  crushed  in  hearty  which  expresses  the  gentle  min- 
istry of  the  Saviour  in  restoring  all  that  is  prostrated  and  crushed, 
is  omitted  by  the  Evangelist,  that  by  an  apparent  pleonasm  he  may 
repeat  the  idea  of  the  deliverance.    But  the  TtdpavtriUvoi  puts  us 
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at  once  in  mind  of  the  awrerpifi/iivoi  (i9pav(t>,  to  break  up^  to  crush  in 
pieces,  SpaveaOai,  to  be  in  a  state  of  hrokennesSj  eqtdvalent  to  the 
Hebrew  6*'ap«»-],  Is.  Iviii.  6).  And  the  dnoareaai  iv  iff^iaei,  is  in  the 
same  passage  parallel  to  the  ^^^rj  rjt?.  The  ideas  of  healingy  ddi- 
veranccj  restoration  to  our  original  statCy  are  here  intermingled. 
There  is,  moreover,  something  remarkable  in  the  relation  between 
the  words  TV<f>Xoig  dvdpkexjftv,  diroorelXcu  redpavofjtivov^  iv  dcf^eaet,  and 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  passage,  Isa.  bd.  1.  Both  there  and  in  the 
LXX.  the  last  words  are  wholly  wanting ;  the  first  do  not  accurately 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  words  of  the  latter  ran  b'»'^»«% 
h^p-nji,  the  opening  of  the  prison^  etc.,  and  they  are  rendered  rvtl^Xoi^ 
dvdpXeipiv.  The  expression  ^'ip-Mp.s  had  been  read  as  one  word,  in 
the  sense  of  the  opening  of  closed  eyes;  B'»n«?;,  captives^  was  seem- 
ingly taken  to  mean,  men  with  eyes  bound  up;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  connexion  of  the  passage  in  the  prophet,  which 
admits  no  other  rendering  than  "  release  to  those  that  are  bound,'^ 
The  words  dnoaTelXai  TeSpavafiivovg  iv  dxf^iau^  which  are  entirely 
awanting  in  Is.  Ixi.  1,  have  undoubtedly  been  taken  by  Luke  from 
the  parallel  passage,  Isa.  Iviii  6,  and  interwoven  here  with  the 
former.  In  this  expression  he  again  follows  the  LXX.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  deal  very  freely  by 
those  of  the  Old.  With  memories  uncertain  and  wavering  like 
those  of  other  men,  interchanging  passages,  confounding  words,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  inspired  and  led  them,  yet  so  manages  all,  that 
nothing  untrue,  nothing  that  may  mislead,  has  resulted,^but  that 
truth  itself  is  rather  presented  in  a  new  aspect,  and  its  real  nature 
the  more  completely  revealed.*  Finally,  the  concluding  words, 
KTjpv^ai  ivtavrbv  Kvplov  deKrdv^  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lordy  are  again  taken  from  Is.  Ixi.  1.  The  LXX.  have  simply  ren- 
dered rlhf}>  by  naXiaai,  The  ^•ix'j-njtD,  acceptable  year^  like  the  ftVi 
which  follows  it,  denotes  the  whole  period  of  New  Testament  life, 
during  which  they  who  receive  into  their  souls  the  mind  of  Christ 
the  beloved  (the  accepted  one),  appear  as  themselves  also  through 
him  well-pleasing  to  Grod.f    Ephes.  i.  6. 

Ver.  20. — ^It  is  doubtfid  whether  the  Saviour  read  merely  these 
words,  or  also  the  following  verses,  To  me  the  former  supposi- 
tion seems  the  more  probable.  He  wished  simply  to  proclaim  a 
joyful  message,  and  invite  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  to  embrace 
it — ^the  immediately  succeeding  verses,  however,  contain  a  threaten- 

*  In  regard  to  the  quotations  fW>m  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  compare  the  strik- 
ing treatise  by  Tholuck,  in  the  supplement  to  his  Gommentaij  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    Hamburg,  1836. 

t  It  is  strange  that  several  of  the  &ther8  understood  this  passage  to  mean  thai  Chzist 
preached  only  one  year  (and  some  months).  (Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1,  p.  407.  Orig; 
de  princ.  vol  L,  p.  160).  As  to  the  erroneous  nature  of  this  view,  see  more  at  length  in 
the  Oomm.  on  John  il  13,  v.  i.  vL  4. 
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ing  of  the  day  of  wrath.  (JlTva<ra»  is  found  onlj  in  this  passage,  to 
lay  togeiheTj  to  roll  up.  'Atcv/Co),  to  look  sharply^  stecuiilyy  a  favour- 
ite word  with  Luke.) 

Ver.  21,  2?. — The  expression  ijf^aro  Xiyuv,  he  began  to  aay^  is 
by  no  means  redundant ;  it  indicates  the  solemn  and  weighty  man- 
ner in  which  he  entered  on  his  discourse.  In  the  clause  i}  ypa^ 
mnh^pan-ai,  the  Scripture  is  fulfilled^  Luke  gives  shortly  the  con- 
tents of  Ghrisf  s  address.  That  this  passage  particularly  must 
be  understood  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  (On  nXijpcjdrjvai,  see  at  Matth« 
i'  S^).  To  suppose  here  any  concession  to  popular  interpreta- 
tions, would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  OospeL 
The  preaching  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth  was  a  preaching  of  grace ;  the 
unbelievers  themselves  admitted  this,  but  they  took  oftence  at  his 
earthly  connexions,  and  lost  by  neglect  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.  The  expression,  A<5yo*  t^  x^'^^^  words  of  grace,  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  outward  charms  of  the  Saviour's  speech,  but  these  must 
be  considered  simply  as  the  visible  result  of  the  grace  which  revealed 
itself  in  him«  He  manifested  before  his  hearers  the  fulness  of  his 
grace  and  truth.    (John  i  14). 

That  it  was  the  well-known  family  connexions  of  Jesus  at 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  took  offence,  is  shewn  both  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  They  recount  the  names  of  all  his  family,  and 
wish,  as  it  were,  to  mislead  themselves  into  the  conviction  that  he  is 
merely  one  of  them.  Like  all  sensual  men,  strangers  to  the  spirit- 
ualities of  the  unseen  world,  they  look  on  all  that  is  divine,  for  the 
perception  of  which  they  want  the  spiritual  sense,  as  something 
absolutely  unattainable,  and  they  hold  themselves  far  off  from  it, 
should  it  seek  to  penetrate,  with  its  transforming  power,  their  own 
sphere  of  life.  This  is  especially  true  when  its  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  through  those  whom  they  see  moving  in  earthly 
relations  analogous  to  their  own.  In  the  phrase  ^'  the  carpenter^s 
son,''  the  prevalent  popular  idea  was  embodied,  and  that  impression 
was  wisely  permitted,  because  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  origin  of 
Jesus  could  be  of  use  only  to  believers.  Mark,  however,  in  the 
parallel  passage,  terms  Jesus  himself  ^^  the  carpenter,''  inasmuch  as 
the  Saviour,  in  his  earthly  relations,  and  before  his  public  appearance 
as  the  Messiah,  undoubtedly  followed  the  calling  of  Joseph,^  a  cir- 
cumstance which  formed  part  of  his  humiliation.  Christian  anti- 
quity saw,  in  the  facts  thus  recorded,  nothing  offensive,  for  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  in  all  its  relations  unostentatious  and  obscure.  Adopt- 
ing apocryphal  additions,  Justin  tells  us  tovto  yiip  ra  rtxroviKa  (pya 
elpyd^ero  iv  dvOpufrrotg  &v^  iporpa  kclL  ^vyd,  did  tovtiov  Kci  rd  tt}^  diicaio* 

*  Mark  does  not  name  Joseph,  he  only  aajn  of  Jesoa  that  he  was  vide  TAapiac,  whidi 
probabl7  indicates  that  Joseph  was  ah^ady  dead. 
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avvfig  avfifioXa  Siddaiuov  Kci  ivepyfj  piov.far  he  laboured  while  among 
mefij  in  the  mechanical  employmenty  making  ploughs  and  yokes,  in 
these,  both  exhibiting  the  symbols  of  righteousness,  and  inculcating 
an  active  life.    (Dial.  c.  Tiyph.  JucL,  p.  316.    Paris,  1636).    As 
respects  the  dSehpai,  sisters,  here  named,  and  the  d6e}4ol,  brothers, 
who  are  left  nameless,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  they  were 
full  brothers,  or  step-brothers,  or  cousins.    The  second  opinion,  that 
they  were  step-brothers,  is  the  least  supported  by  proof,  having 
nothing  to  rest  on  but  the  tradition  that  Joseph,  at  a  former  period 
of  life,  had  been  married  to  a  woman  named  Salome.   It  may,  there- 
fore, be  at  once  set  aside.    Between  the  two  others,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  owing  to  the  defect  of  proof,  to  decide  with  historic  cer- 
tainty.   At  first  sight,  however,  everything  seems  to  conspire  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  Jesus  were 
really  Mary's  own  children,  and  great  pains  have  recently  been 
taken  to  establish  this  view.^    1.  Their  names  are  given  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  that  of  the  mother.    2.  We  have  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  Joseph's  marriage  with  Mary  was  a  marriage  only 
in  appearance,  and  Matth.  i.  25,  rather  seems  to  be  a  positive  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side.    (Compare,  however,  the  Comm.  on  the 
passage).    Yet  a  careful  examination  tends  rather  to  discounte- 
nance this,  and  support  the  latter  opinion,  that  the  so-called  brethren 
of  the  Lord  were  cousins  to  Jesus.    For  first  of  all,  the  point  is 
established,  that  none  of  these  four  brethren  of  Jesus  can  have 
belonged  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles,  although  among 
them  there  were  two  who  bore  the  similar  names  of  James  and 
Judas.    For,  according  to  John  viL  5,  they  did  not  believe  in  JesuB. 
And  at  Acts  i  14,  they  are  still  markedly  separated  from  the  apos- 
tles, although  they  appear  here  as  believer8.t  It  is  expressly  stated, 
however,  respecting  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  sister  to  the 

*  Compare  Stior^s  Andeut  Part  L  404,  sq.,  and  Clemen  in  Winei^s  Zeitschiift  fiir  wik 
Th.  Part  iii..  p.  329,  sq.  Also  Schneckenburger^s  Beitr.  p.  214,  aq.,  annot  in  lac  epist 
p.  141.  TUbing,  Zeitschr.  1829,  pu  47,  aq^  1880,  p.  2,  fll  H  however,  Joeeph  had  been 
the  &tber  of  the  persons  who  are  termed  Ckrist^s  brethren,  and  if  Marj,  the  mother  of 
JesuS)  had  been  their  mother,  some  of  them  would  surelj,  for  once  at  least,  hare  been 
styled  **  the  son  of  Joseph,''  since  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to  use  the  name  of  the 
&ther  in  denominating  each  other.  In  our  opinion,  the  **  brethren  of  Christ  mean  at 
least  sometimes  "  sons  of  Cleophas." 

f  Those  who  maintain  the  identity  of  the  apostles  James  and  Judas^  with  the  d&tl^ 
Tov  Kvpiov  of  the  same  name,  appeal  especiallj  to  the  &ct  that  Alpheos,  who  is  mentioned 
as  the  father  of  James  (Matth.  x.  3);  is  the  same  person  with  Qopas  or  deophas^  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  who  was  sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  (John  ziz.  25).  According  to  the 
mode  in  which  Greek  names  are  formed  from  the  Hebrew,  it  was  possible  that  ^^n  °^^ 
have  been  changed  into  'AX^aZof,  by  leading  oat  the  aspirate,  while  by  laying  stress  upon 
it,  the  name  would  be  formed  into  KXawdc,  It  is  inoonceiyable,  however,  that  the  same 
writer  would  have  constructed  the  name  in  both  these  Greek  fonns,  aa  we  find  them  in 
Luke,  who  now  writes  KXeonac  (zziy.  18,  and  now  'AX^of  (yi.  16),  [but  not  to  desig- 
nate one  and  the  same  person]. 
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mother  of  Jesus  (John  zix.  25)^  that  she  had  sons,  two  of  whom, 
James  and  Joses,  are  named  to  us  by  Matthew  (xxvii  56).  Ac- 
cording to  this,  then,  the  two  mothers  who  were  of  the  same  name 
themselves,  must  have  had  sons  whose  names  were  also  alike.  This 
certainly  is  possible,  yet  the  number  of  persons  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment bearing  similar  names  must  in  that  case  be  immoderately  in- 
creased. But  how  John  zix.  26,  can  accord  with  the  opinion  that 
Mary  had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  Beyond  all  doubt 
she  would  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  them,  and  not  entrusted  to 
John,  who  stood  without  the  circle  of  the  family  connexion.  When 
we  consider  that  according  to  Hebrew  usage  mk  is  the  common  term 
for  cousin  ;  and  that  two  of  the  so-called  brethren  are  demonstrably 
the  Lord's  cousins  ;  the  preponderance  of  proof  unquestionably  in- 
clines to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  had  no  brethren  of  his  own  after 
the  flesh.^  If  Joseph  died  young,  we  may  suppose  that  Jesus  and 
Mary  dwelt  in  the  house  of  her  sister,  and  that  Jesus  grew  up  along 
with  her  sons  ;  this  circumstance  would  explain  very  simply  how  it 
happens  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  should  sometimes  be  named 
along  with  the  son  of  her  sister. 

Luke  iv.  23. — Jesus  looked  at  once  through  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Nazareth,  and  saw  that  they  could  not  through  the  yeU 
which  his  lowly  circumstances  threw  around  his  spiritual  glory, 
penetrate  into  his  essential  nature.  He  held  up,  therefore,  before 
them,  as  in  a  glass,  the  likeness  of  themselves,  giving  them  thus 
to  see  that  they  were  incapable  of  knowing  him.  He  cites  to 
them  from  the  Old  Testament  exan^ples  to  shew  that  even  in  the 
times  of  their  fathers,  the  heavenly  message  found  no  acceptance 
among  the  immediate  companions  of  the  prophets,  and  that,  unable 
to  unfold  its  power  in  them,  it  had  taken  refage  among  the  heathen. 
The  Saviour's  first  words,  however,  intimate  clearly  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Nazareth  had  desired  to  see  his  miracles,  and  had  remarked 
that  he  might  perform  a  miracle  on  himself,  changing  himself  from 
a  poor  man  into  a  rich — ^from  a  lowly  man  into  a  mighty.  This 
carnal  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  the  Saviour  here,  as  elsewhere, 
repels.  (Compare  on  ^atth.  xii.  38,  39,  xvi.  1,  seq.)  He  per- 
^forms  no  miracle  to  dazzle  by  its  splendour,  but  to  heal,  and  to 
strengthen  the  poor,  the  week,  the  needy.  (jJdvrcjg  Ipelre,  ye  taiU 
assuredly  say  to  me.  The  word  navrcdg  often  occurs  in  Luke.  [Acts 
xviii.  21 ;  xxi.  22  ;  xxviii.  4].    Kespecting  frapaPoXrj,  see  on  Matth. 

*  The  opinion  that  Joseph  and  Maiy  had  children  bom  to  them,  I  am  further  led  to 
reject,  on  the  ground  that^  according  to  the  Old  Testament  predictions,  it  is  difficult  to 
conoeiye  of  onj  continuation  of  the  femilj  of  David  in  the  line  from  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  come  forth.  VTe  conceive  of  it  as  a  fitting  thing  that  in  Jeeus,  springing  as  the 
everlasting  Ruler  ftom  the  house  of  David,  the  line  itself  should  dose.  What  we  read  of 
David's  descendants  at  a  fhture  period  (compare  Euseh^  H.  E.,  UL  20)  refers  be7ond  doubt 
to  the  children  of  some  ooUatond  line. 
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ziiL  1.    Here  it  denotes  like  V^  a  proverb.)    The  meaning  of 
lATpi,  Gepdwevaov  oeavrdv^  Phyricianj  heal  tky^dfy  is  simply  this — 
Shew  your  skill  on  yourself ;  are  you  great— do  you  all^e  tiiat  as  a 
Saviour  you  can  give  deliverance  ?  then  deliver  yourself  from  pov- 
erty.   Thus  did  the  blinded  people  mock  his  love  when  on  the 
cioss  (Matth.  xxvii  42),  and  thus  does  selfishness  ever  manifest 
itself  in  the  heart  that  is  alienated  from  Qod.    Pure  unselfish  love, 
however,  gives  rather  than  takes  (Acts  zz.  85),  becomes  poor  in 
order  to  make  others  rich  (2  Cor.  viil  9).  Wetstein  on  the  passage, 
cites,  moreover,  from  the  Rabbins  proverbs  of  the  same  import ;  for 
example,  from  Tanchuma  on  Glenes.  p.  61,  medice,  sana  claudica- 
tionem  tuam.    In  the  thipgs  of  this  world,  the  idea  is  in  some 
respects  true,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  it  is  false.    The  concluding 
words  of  the  verse  shew  further  with  what  latitude  the  general  for- 
mula of  transition,  at  Luke  iv.  14,  must  be  taken.    Jesus  had, 
after  his  temptation,  been  to  Capernaum,  and  there  performed 
miracles  (eir  is  the  correct  reading,  and  means  tn  hehalf  of^  for  the 
bene/U  of  Capernaum),  the  report  of  which  had  reached  Nazareth. 
This  proves  that  even  in  Luke  the  chronology  is  hard  to  trace,  and 
that  we  cannot  even  in  his  case  conclude  from  the  immediate  collo- 
cation of  events,  that  they  followed  each  other  directly  in  point  oi 
time.    In  the  words  nolriaov  kclI  Side,  do  dUo  here^  the  pride  and 
arrogance  of  the  natural  man  are  most  plainly  explained.    They 
demand  miracles,  as  though  they  had,  from  being  his  countrymen,  a 
special  right  to  them.    Tet  do  they  mock  him  who  claims  to  be 
more  than  they,  disparaging  themselves  in  their  self-contradictoiy 
pride.    Meanwhile  they  cannot  subdue  the  impression  which  his 
divine  presence  had  made  on  them,  for  they  are  astonished.  (Y.  22.) 
Yer.  24. — This  verse  forms,  in  the  account  of  Luke,  the  climax 
of  the  narrative.    With  Matthew  and  Mark  it  attaches  itself  inci- 
dentally to  the  narrative,  which  is  regarded  under  an  entirelv 
different  aspect.     Most  appropriately  does  Luke  introduce  this 
occurrence  at  the  outset  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  narmte  it  with 
such  care,  for  the  reception  he  met  with  when  commencing  his  offi- 
cial labours  in  his  native  town,  mirrored  forth  the  peculiar  expe- 
rience of  his  whole  subsequent  career.    Matthew  and  Mark  further 
add :  the  prophet  is  of  no  esteem  '^  in  his  own  house,  and  among 
his  own  kindred,"    By  these  words  the  picture  is  compressed  withia 
narrower  limits,  but  its  leading  outlines  remain  the  same.    As 
Christ's  brethren  believed  not  (John  vii  5),  so  neither  did  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  believe,  and  like  the  latter,  so  the  whole 
nation  disbelieved  ;  '^  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not."    (John  L  11.)    The  kingdom  of  God  passed  over  to  the 
heathen,  and  to  them  even  Luke  himself  went  as  a  preacher.    As, 
however,  after  the  resurrection,  the  brethren  of  Christ  were  among 
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the  belieyers  (Acts  i  14),  so  also  shall  Israel  turn  to  the  Lord,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  lesurrection  (Bom.  xi  25.)  That  which  happened, 
however,  to  Christ  personally,  he  applies  to  all  prophets,  ovdelg 
TTpotjnjrrig  d&crS^  iariv  iv  t§  narpidi  avrov,  no  prophet  is  accepted,  etc. 
For  in  the  case  of  every  prophet,  the  divine  element  in  hka  comes 
into  conflict  with  sin  in  his  contemporaries,  and  the  closer  their 
relation  in  the  flesh,  the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  worldly  man 
is  their  wide  separation  in  the  spirit.  The  spectacle  of  the  prophet 
entangled  in  the  same  irritating  cares  of  daily  life  that  are  common 
to  all  his  fellows,  rendered  it  more  difficult  under  this  lowly  guise, 
to  recognise  his  heavenly  character. 

Ver.  25-27. — ^The  examples  by  which  the  Lord  illustrates  the 
working  of  this  divine  power>  passing  by  those  who  are  near  and 
acting  on  those  at  a  distance,  are  taken  from  1  Kings  xviii  1,  seq., 
xviL  12,  seq.  The  three  years  and  six  months  are  also  given  at 
James  v.  17,  but,  according  to  1  Kings  xviii.  1,  the  time  seems 
merely  to  have  extended  over  the  second,  and  into  the  third  year. 
If,  however,  we  compute  it,  not  from  the  coming  of  the  rain,  but 
from  the  flight  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xvil  9,  as  Benson  has  proposed, 
the  difficulty  disappears.  Idpem-a  =  tM^'^rg  a  small  town  betwixt 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  whole  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fact,  that 
heathens  instead  of  Israelites  saw  the  miracles  of  the  prophet. 

Ver.  28,  29. — These  parallel  cases  from  among  the  heathen, 
wounded  the  vanity  of  the  Nazarenes;  they  drove  out  their  prophet, 
and  so  made  the  words  of  Jesus  true.  Nay,  they  even  intended  to 
take  his  life,  as  they  wished  to  cast  him  down  from  the  hill  on  which 
their  town  was  built.  (Compare  on  Matth.  ii.  28.)  ('(^wf,  eye-brow, 
steep  precipice.    Hesych.  ra  i^ka  ndX  vnepKetfieva  ;tcap/a.) 

Ver.  80. — The  unbelieving,  miracle-seeking  Nazarenes,  met,  in 
his  escape,  with  a  proof  of  his  wonder-working  power,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  took  no  heed. — AteAtov  6ia  fUaov  airruv  inopevero,  passing 
through  their  midst,  he  went  away,  relates  the  Evangelist.  These 
words  in  themselves  certainly  do  not  indicate  anything  miraculous ; 
some  fortunate  accident  might  have  made  it  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  escape  from  the  excited  population  of  a  whole  city.  But 
he  who  acknowledges  no  mere  accident,  and  least  of  all  in  the  his« 
tory  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  who  enquires  exegetically  into  the  view 
of  the  writer,  must  be  forced  to  confess  the  idea  here  expressed  to  be 
this  :  Jesus  departed  through  the  midst  of  them  without  restraint 
or  hindrance,  because  he  was  Jesus;  his  divine  power  held  their 
limbs  and  senses  bound.  No  one  could  take  from  him  his  life,  unless 
when  he  freely  gave  it.  (John  x.  18.)  In  the  same  way  also  is  the 
narrative  at  John  viii.  59  to  be  understood. 

Matth.  (xiii  58)  and  Mark  (vL  5)  remark  in  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  performed  few  miracles  in  Nazareth.    According  to  the  more 
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minute  account  of  Mark,  he  healed  a  few  sick  persons  by  laying  his 
hands  on  them.  Probably  this  was  hef(yrt  his  address  in  the  syna- 
gogue, for  after  it  the  scene  of  uproar  immediately  broke  forth. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  this  contradicts  Luke  iv.  23,  if  we 
assume  that  these  cures  had  taken  place  in  quiet  family  circles, 
for  surely  the  good  seed  was  not  wholly  wanting  even  in  unbeliev- 
ing Nazareth.  The  expression,  however,  employed  by  Mark,  is 
remarkable,  iBavyMfy  dia  t^  dmarlav  airwv,  he  marvelled  at  their 
unhdief  (a  painful  contra,st  with  Matthew  viii.  10,  where  Jesus 
wonders  at  faith),  and  obit  ifivvaro  kicel  avdefUav  &vvafuv  notfjaai^ 
he  was  not  ahU  to  do  there  any  mighty  work.  These  words  strik- 
ingly explain  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  miraculous  power  of 
Christ.  Faith  appears  here  once  more  (compare  on  Matthew  viii. 
1),  as  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  manifestation  of  that  mira- 
culous power,  which,  as  the  positive  pole  requires  the  negative, 
demanded  susceptibility  of  mind  before  it  could  impart  its  gifts. 
The  ovK  ifivvaro^  he  covld  not,  is  therefore  to  be  taken  quite  lite- 
rally, as  denoting  an  internal  impossibility — obviously  not  a  physical, 
but  a  divine,  a  moral  impossibility.  As  Otod  can  save  no  impeni- 
tent sinner,  none,  who  refuses  humbly  to  mourn  over  his  guilt,  so 
Jesus  cannot  heal  where  faith  is  wanting.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  object  of  the  n:iiracles  is  not  to  produce  faith  :  they  presuppose 
faith  as  existing,  but  where  it  already  is  they  can  purify  and  con- 
firm it,  and  at  the  same  time  awaken  the  mind  to  correct  knowledge. 
For,  clearness  of  understanding  is  not  necessarily  united  with  depth 
and  liveliness  of  &ith.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  views  of  that  hero- 
ine of  faith,  the  Canaanitish  woman  (Matthew  xv.  22),  were  very 
clear,  but  her  heart  burned  with  love,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
susceptible  to  heavenly  influences.  Hence  she  was  enabled  to 
compel  (if  I  may  so  speak),  the  reluctant  Saviour  to  perform  a 
miracle.  (Compare  on  Matthew  xv.  28.)  Faith,  therefore,  in  all 
stages  of  its  development,  proceeds  from  the  heart ;  its  resting-place 
is  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  inner  life ;  it  is  receptive  love,  as 
grace  is  communicative  love.  But  the  divine  principle  (grace), 
which  unites  itself  to  faith,  is  to  pervade  the  powers  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  nay,  indeed  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  facultiea 
By  knowledge,  however,  no  man  attains  to  faith,  nor  shall  any  be 
saved  by  mere  intelligence  ;  but  a  believing  heart  may  well  secure 
salvation,  even  amidst  great  obscurity  in  our  perceptions  of  truth. 
(Compare  Proverbs  iv,  23.) 
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§  24.  The  Baptist's  Death. 

(Matth.  ziy.  1-13;  Mark  yi  14*29.    Luke  iiL  19,  20;  iz.  7-9.) 

The  immediately  following  cliapters  in  Matthew  (xiv. — xyii)  do 
not  share  the  character  of  the  preceding  ;  no  thread  can  be  traced 
guiding  the  arrangement  of  their  several  portions.  Not  till  the 
17th  chapter,  does  the  distinctive  peculiariiy  of  Matthew,  that, 
namely,  of  combining  fragments  of  various  discourses,  again  appear. 
The  chapters  which  here  immediately  follow,  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
as  supplements  of  a  historic  kind  to  the  preceding  sections  {Btibri- 
ken).  Although  the  unchronological  character  of  Matthew  still 
remains,  yet  in  the  frequent  mention  made  of  Christ's  death  we  ob- 
serve a  gradual  drawing  near  to  the  later  period.  The  first  incident 
in  chapter  xiv.,  the  account  of  the  Baptist's  death,  is  obviously  of  a 
supplementary  character — ^the  fact  of  his  execution  is  supposed  to 
be  long  past.  Luke  (iii.  19,  20)  had  anticipated  it.  The  mention 
of  the  views  current  regarding  Christ,  points,  however,  to  a  period 
when  the  reports  respecting  him  had  already  obtained  wide  cir- 
culation, and  the  acquaintance  of  the  disciples  with  their  na- 
ture is  easily  explained,  if  we  consider  that  their  mission  must 
have  brought  them  into  contact  with  persons  of  various  kinds. 
From  this  point  down  to  the  end  of  this  section,  the  relation  of 
Mark  to  Matthew  is  peculiar.  He  follows  him  closely  and  through- 
out, only  in  two  cases  (vii.  82-37  ;  viii.  22-26),  inserting  short  nar- 
ratives of  cures  which  Matthew  does  not  give.  The  account  Mat- 
thew xvii  24-27,  of  the  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  he  omits. 
Mark's  peculiar  style  of  narrative  remains  unchanged  in  these  por- 
tions ;  he  presents  far  more  graphically  than  Matthew  the  details- 
of  his  narratives,  but  dwells  exclusively  on  their  outward  features. 

Ver.  1. — The  expression  iv  licdvi^  tw  «cMpc5,  at  that  timey  is  here 
used  in  all  its  vagueness,  inasmuch  as  the  preceding  occurrence  hap- 
pened at  the  commencement  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  while  the 
account  of  Herod  which  follows  belongs  to  a  later  period.  (Con- 
cerning Herod  [Antipas]  and  rerpdpxn^j  compare  on  Matthew  ii.  22 ; 
Luke  iii.  1.)  The  frivolous  worldling  seems  at  first  to  have  given 
himself  little  trouble  about  Jesus :  he  never  heard  of  him  till  his 
fame  had  been  widely  spread. 

Ver.  2. — Matthew  merely  records  the  impression  which  the  in- 
formation about  Christ  made  on  the  tetrarch  ;  Mark  and  Luke  state, 
in  addition,  the  various  rumours  respecting  him  which  were  in  cir- 
culation among  the  people.  Subsequently  they  both  repeat  them 
on  an  occasion  when  Matthew  also  gives  them  (xvi  14),  and  we 
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defer  therefore  the  fuller  consideration  of  them  to  Matthew  rrl  14. 
As  to  Herod,  Mark,  agreeing  with  Matthew,  relates  that  he  believed 
Jesus  to  have  been  John  raised  from  the  dead.  He  expresses  this 
opinion  directly  to  those  about  him.  {UaZg  =  <5ovAaf,  ^aj).  Accord- 
ing to  Luke,  it  was  the  mere  report  of  this  which  disturbed  him 
(SitprSpei,  Luke  ix.  7),  yet  his  wish  to  see  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9), 
would  rather  lead  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  namely,  that  he 
himself  disbelieved  the  report  of  John's  resurrection.  (Compare 
Luke  xxiiL  8.)  This  seeming  contradictioa  disappears,  however, 
when  we  consider  how  completely  this  worldly  man  must  have  been 
involved  in  darkness.  At  the  first  hearing  of  the  report  his  heart 
would  be  shaken  with  fear,  for  conscience  would  testify  that  from  a 
desire  to  please  others  and  against  his  better  knowledge  (see  Mark 
vi  26),  he  had  caused  the  Baptist  to  be  mtirdered.  A  mind  bo 
superficial,  however,  would  soon  pacify  itself  and  become  con- 
vinced of  the  improbability  of  the  whole  matter.  His  Sadduceeism 
would  come  to  his  aid  (see  on  Mark  viii  15,  compared  with  Matthew 
xvL  6),  and  put  to  flight  every  idea  of  a  probable  existence  beyond 
the  grave.  Consistency  in  the  views  of  such  sensualists  is  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  they  deny  the  reality  of  divine  things,  yet  amidst  their 
very  denial  their  heart  quakes  with  the  secret  belief  of  them.  With 
metempsychosis  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  for  it  is  clear  they  did 
not  believe  that  John's  soul  had  passed  into  another  body,  but  that 
he  was  himself  personally  risen  from  the  dead.  Not  even  at  John 
ix.  3,  are  we  to  look  for  traces  of  a  belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  during  the  times  of  the  apostles.  (Compare 
the  Comment,  on  that  passage.) 

Ver.  3,  4. — The  aorists  are,  in  the  connexion,  clearly  to  be  un- 
derstood as  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect  tense.  (Compare  Wimtf^i 
Oram.,  p.  251.)  The  place  of  John's  imprisonment  was,  accordmg 
to  Joaephua  (Antiq.  xviiL  5^  2),  the  fortress  of  Machaerus.  The 
notorious  Herodias,  with  whom  Antipas  lived  in  incestuous  connex- 
ion, was  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Oreat 
The  latter  married  her  to  his  son  Philip  (who  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  see  on  Matthew  iL  22),  who  was 
disinherited  by  his  father,  and  lived  subsequently  merely  as  a  private 
individual  For  this  reason,  his  wife,  Herodias,  preferred  the  con- 
nexion with  the  tetrarch,  Antipas,  that  she  might  become  a  reign- 
ing princess.  Antipas  discarded  in  her  favour,  his  former  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  the  Arabian  prince.  (Compare  Josephus^  Antiq. 
xviii.  5,  1.)  John,  the  stem  preacher  of  repentance,  had  dared  to 
rebuke  this  scandalous  union,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  unmiti- 
gated hatred  of  Herodias.  In  Antipas  himself,  it  would  appear, 
there  often  arose  feelings  of  a  better  nature.    (Mark  vL  20.) 

Ver.  5.— Mark  paints  (ver.  20)  Herod  in  more  fiivourable  coloai% 
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80  that  it  is  Herodias  who  appears  as  the  special  enemy  of  John. 
QEvex<^y  V.  19,  to  he  angry,  in  anger  to  lay  snares  for;  Luke  xi  58.) 
Matthew,  however,  ascribes  to  Herod  the  intention  of  patting  John 
to  death,  only,  he  remarks,  that  he  feared  the  people.  Mark's  kn* 
gaage,  '^  knowing  him  to  be  a  righteous  and  holy  man,"  seems  to 
Indicate  that  his  conscience  had  been  roused,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
what  follows.  The  eager  hearing  of  John  refers  not  to  the  time  of 
his  imprisonment,  during  which  any  interview  between  the  prince 
and  the  Baptist  is  hardly  conceivable,  but  to  an  earlier  period, 
before  his  incarceration.  At  such  a  conference  John  might  well  have 
called  his  attention  to  the  unlawfulness  of  his  union  with  Herodias, 
as  well  as  to  other  criminal  acts.  (Compare  Luke  iii.  19;  'H/)ax% 
— iXer/x^f^^^og  vn*  'loirfwov  nepl  'HpcjduiSog-  -Koi  Trepl  TrdvTCJV  &v  inoii]ae 

TTOVTJpCiV,) 

Ver.  6. — Tevioia  may  be  understood  of  his  hirth-day,  or  of  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  Even  so  early  as  Joseph's  time,  the 
Pharaohs  kept  the  ^^ipa  yeviaeG)^.  (Genesis  :^l.  20.)  Mark  employs 
the  general  expression  i^fiipa  evKoipog  =  a^io  &*i^  festive  day,  and 
describes  the  guests  at  the  feast.  The  expression  neyiardveg,  ^^  lords" 
seems  of  Persian  origin.  Josephus  (Antiq.,  ix.  8,  2)  ranges  them 
along  with  the  satraps.  The  LXX.  use  the  word  among  others  for 
law  Daniel  v.  1.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  again  only  at 
Rev.  vi.  15;  xviii.  28.  Here  it  seems  to  denote  the  highest  civil 
officers  at  the  court,  as  ;t^Aiaf%(M  does  the  highest  military  officers. 
The  TTpCjiToi  rffg  VaXiXala^,  first  men  of  OalUeey  would,  in  that  case, 
mean  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  province.  We  are  doubtless  to  im- 
derstand  the  dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  to  have  been  the 
mimic  dance,  but  not  necessarily  unchaste.  On  the  part  of  his  step- 
daughter (Salome  was  her  name)  this  is  hardly  conceivable, 

Ver.  7. — The  verb  npoPipd^eiv  occurs  at  Acts  xix.  33,  in  its  most 
immediate  sense  of  to  draw/orth,  to  lead  out;  figuratively,  it  means 
to  in^struct  any  one,  to  train  for  some  purpose.  At  Exodus  xxxv.  34, 
it  stands  for  rT«;*in.  The  wicked  mother  directed  the  maiden  to  John 
the  Baptist,  and  she  asked  for  his  head.  The  weak  Antipas  granted 
it,  though  with  a  reluctant  mind.     CEf  avrfig  sc.  &pag,  Mark  vi  25.) 

Ver.  9, 10. — The  weak  fear  of  man  extracted  from  the  tetrarch 
the  order  for  the  beheading ;  he  was  ashamed  before  the  assembly 
to  recal  his  too  hasty  promise.  The  state  of  Pilate's  mind  was 
similar  when  the  demand  was  made  that  he  should  suffer  Jesus  to 
be  led  forth  to  death — only  he  was  overcome  by  fear,  Antipas  by 
shame.  Mark  vL  27  uses  the  Latin  name  aTr&covkdnop,  by  which 
the  executioner  was  commonly  designated.  The  mode  of  writing 
the  word  varies  between  spiculator  (from  spiculum,  a  spear  with 
which  they  were  armed),  and  speculator — tiie  former  seems  pre- 
ferable. 
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Ver.  11,  12.— Ab  the  execution  seems  to  bare  been  so  soon 
carried  into  effect,  the  feast  must  have  been  held  in  the  castle  of 
Machaeras  itself,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  faithiul  disciples 
buried  the  body  (Mark  vi  29,  has  tttCjim)  of  their  master  as  their 
last  token  of  respect. 


§  25.  Fexding  of  f  he  Five  Thousanp. 

(llatth.  xiT.  ia-21 ;  ICaric  tL  3(M4  ;  Luke  ix.  10-1  "7 ;  John  yi  1-lfi.) 

The  date  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty by  John  vi.  4  (see  on  the  explanation  of  ^  <J^  iyyvg  rb  7tdax<^ 
the  Comment,  on  the  passage).  The  connecting  of  Christ's  retire- 
ment into  the  desert,  with  his  receiving  the  news  of  John's  death, 
is  extremely  simple  and  probable.  As  his  hour  was  not  yet  come, 
he  went  into  retirement,  partly  that  he  might  avoid  all  hostile 
machinations,  partly  that  he  might  in  prayer  to  God  and  converse 
with  his  disciples,  meditate  on,  and  make  known  those  mighty  events 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  were  gradually  approaching.  (Com- 
pare on  Mark  i.  35.)  As  the  people  crowd  thither  after  him,  the 
scene  of  the  subsequent  feeding  of  the  multitude  is  ushered  in. 

Ver.  13» — Matthew  states  in  general  'iT^aovf  dvext^iprjaev  iKsWev  elg 
iprjfjuxv^  JeatM  retired  thence  into  a  deserty  leaving  undetermined  what 
the  thence  refers  to,  for  his  last  account  of  Jesus  (Matth.  xiii  53- 
58)  mentions  no  locality.  But  the  expression  '^  in  a  ship"  points 
to  his  passing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth, 
an  inference  which  John  vi.  1,  and  Luke  ix.  10,  confirm.*  The 
latter  mentions  Bethsaida.  This  town,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  apostles  (John  i.  44),  which  lay  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  sea.  This  second  Bethsaida  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  banky  near  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  lake.  At 
first  it  was  a  village,  but  Philip  the  tetrarch  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  city,  and  named  it  Julias.  {Josephvs^  Antiq.,  xviii.  8 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  13  ;  compare  Von  Raumer's  Palest.,  p.  100).  According  to 
Mark  (ver.  31),  this  retirement  was  intended  also  for  the  disciples, 
that  they  might  rest  from  the  labours  (AvaTravBaBt  dUyov)  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  the  people.  They  had  even  been  prevented 
from  taking  their  necessary  food.  Eager,  however,  for  help  (though 
only  outward  help,  immediately),  the  people  hastened  after  them 
into  the  uncultivated  region  whither  our  Lord  had  withdrawn,  and 

*  00  Wette  (on  Lake  iz.  10)  thinks  that  Luke  places  this  feeding  in  a  different  local- 
it7  from  Matthew  and  Mark;  that  he  knows  nothing  of  a  passage  across  the  sea^  and 
lefen  to  the  Bethsaida  on  the  western  shore.  But  this  is  sufficiontlj  disproved  by  the 
•ingle  circomstanoe  that  there  was  no  desert  near  the  western  Bethsaida:  it  was  sar- 
ronnded  by  the  most  fniitAil  land. 
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he  had  compasBion  on  them.  (See  respecting  cnXayxvi^eaOai  on 
Luke  i.  78.)  He  taught,  therefore  (Luke  and  Mark),  and  afterwards 
performed  cures  (Matthew).  On  the  words  (especially  as  given  hy 
Mark),  compare  the  passage  Matth.  ix.  36.  They  contain  allusions 
to  CMd  Testament  passages,  such  as  Numhers  xxvii.  17 ;  Isaiah  liii. 
^.  Luke  (ix.  11)  mentions  as  the  suhject  of  his  teaching,  the 
BaaiXeia  rov  Beov,  kingdom  of  Ood,  under  which  expression  is  here 
comprehended,  in  an  indeterminate  and  general  way,  that  more 
exalted  heavenly  life  which  Christ  was  come  to  render  the  dominant 
principle  on  earth.     (Compare  on  Matth.  iii  2.) 

Ver.  15,  16. — In  narrating  the  course  of  the  miracle,  John  de- 
viates from  the  synoptical  Grospels.  He  states  that  the  Saviour  put 
to  Philip  the  question,  how  shall  we  buy  bread  for  so  many ;.  while 
the  synoptical  writers  tell  us  that  the  apostles  had  applied  to  Jesus 
to  dismiss  the  people,  that  they  might  disperse  themselves  and  find 
provisions  in  the  villages  that  lay  immediately  around.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  reconcile  both  accounts.  As  the  day  was  now  far  gone 
(Mark  vi.  35,  &pa  ttoAA^,  like  the  expression  ^iiepa  ttoAA^,  in  the  LXX. 
at  Genesis  xxix.  7),  some  of  the  disciples  enquired  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
time  when  the  people  would  be  dismissed.  John  mentions  another 
circumstance  occurring,  either  before  or  afler  the  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
ciples, the  question,  namely,  put  by  Jesus  to  Philip.  Even  though, 
as  Bengel  supposes,  the  charge  of  providing  food  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  the  special  object  in  putting  the  question  was  certainly  a 
moral  one.  Philip  must  have  his  mind  awakened  (John  vi.  6,  IXeytv 
6  'It/erovf  neipd^GJv  avrdv,  JestLS  spoke  proving  him),  that  he  might  be 
able  to  apprehend  aright  the  approaching  miracle.  Philip,  how- 
ever, appears  here  as  at  John  xiv.  8,  unable  to  free  himself  from  his 
earthly  modes  of  conception  ;  he  refers  to  the  sum  of  money  that 
would  be  required  for  feeding  them.  (200  denarii  =  40  rix  dollars. 
This  sum  is  given  also  by  Mark  vi  37.) 

Ver.  17. — ^Another  equally  immaterial  difference  in  the  narra- 
tive, is  John's  expressly  naming  Andrew  (vi.  8)  as  the  person  who 
mentioned  the  boy  with  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  (p\l)dpiov 
properly  means  merely  by-m>eat,^  any  thing  eaten  with  bread  ;  the 
other  Evangelists  define  it  by  Ixfivec,  fishes),  while  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  make  the  apostles  say  that  there  was  no  food  whatever  at 
hand.  These  last  Evangelists  have  looked  on  Andrew  as  speaking 
for  all  the  apostles,  and  expressing  their  mind.  The  expression 
iraiSdpiov  Sv,  one  liUle  boy  (the  £v  is  not  to  be  taken  as  having  the 
force  of  the  indefinite  article,  but  as  distinctly  intimating  that  none 
elsa  besides  this  boy  had  brought  food  with  them),  forbids  our  sup- 
posing that  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  were  merely  the  disciples' 

*  According  to  lexicographers,  lioweYGi^  A^apiov  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  as  pro* 
tMj  eqiiivaXent  te^  Ixdvdiw, 
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own  supply  of  food.  John  immediately  places,  in  direct  contrast, 
the  whole  number  present  (ravra  rl  kariv  d^  roacfvrovg)^  with  the 
whole  supply  of  provisions.  (The  assigning  of  the  number  at  5000 
is  alike  in  all  the  narratives,  only  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  men- 
tion it  till  the  conclusion.  Matthew  remarks,  enhancing  it  still 
more,  besides  women  and  children.  The  mode  of  arranging  them 
at  the  meal  greatly  facilitated  the  reckoning.  The  agreement 
in  the  numbers,  as  well  of  those  who  were  fed,  as  of  the  provisions 
set  before  them,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  ;  later  tradition  would  have  corrupted 
the  numbers.) 

Ver.  18, 19. — The  Saviour  causes  the  crowd  to  be  rangea  in 
regular  order,  and  proceeds  to  divide  the  small  supply  of  food.  (The 
Ipijfiog^  where  the  Saviour  was  at  this  time,  was  grassy  pasture 
ground,  without  towns  or  villages.  In  the  same  way  "i^nn  is  used 
to  denote  pasturage.  We  are  not  therefore  to  conceive  of  any 
thing  like  sandy  wastes,  but  rather  of  steppes.  Ivfjmoaiov  denotes 
here  the  persons  who  partake  of  a  meal  together,  like  our  Grerman 
word  GeseUschafty  a  company.  Luke  uses  instead,  the  term  kXkjUuj 
the  reclining  or  sitting  together  at  food,  table-parties;  each  com- 
pany of  fifty  is  conceived  as  forming  a  party  by  itself.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  denotes,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  the  separate 
distribution,  instead  of  the  Greek  dvd.  In  graphic  language,  from 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  scene,  Mark  styles  the  separate  companies 
npaoiaty  defined  and  separate  spaces^  e.  g,,  garden-beds,  as  in  Homer. 
He  adds,  that  some  of  these  parties  consisted  of  100,  others  of  50, 
nay,  he  does  not  forget  to  notice  the  freshness  of  the  grass,  (ihn 
X^^<^  X^(t^—X^P^^  =  r^;  i"!  t^®  LXX.)  These  traits  originate 
wholly  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  representation  which  deals  with 
events  chiefly  in  their  external  features.  In  detailing  the  division 
itself,  Mark  (41)  adds  expressly,  kcU  rovg  dvo  l^fivag  iidpiot  ndai^  and 
he  divided  the  two  fishes  among  them  all.  These  words  clearly  inti- 
mate the  view  of  the  narrator,  that  the  two  fishes  were  the  object 
subdivided  among  all ;  Jesus  had  only  this  small  supply  for  satisfy- 
ing the  multitude.  The  words  of  John,  foov  rjdekovy  as  much  as 
they  loould  (vi  11),  exclude  all  idea  of  a  merely  seeming  satisfaction 
of  their  wants  ;  every  one  partook  as  much  as  he  desired ;  thai  was 
the  standard  which,  on  this  occasion,  regulated  the  supply. 

Ver.  20,  21. — The  command  to  gather  up  the  fragments  admit- 
ted of  being  carried  into  execution,  for  our  Lord  was  standing  in 
one  fixed  place  when  he  broke  the  bread  and  the  fishes  (fragments 
of  which  latter,  the  minute  and  accurate  Mark  informs  us  were  aIso 
collected),  at  which  point  they  would  naturally  collect  themselves, 
and  means  might  also  be  taken  beforehand  for  keeping  them  clean. 
The  twelve  baskets  (in  which  all  the  four  Evangelists  are  agreed), 
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shew  that  the  fragments  that  remained  over  were  of  greater  amount 
than  the  original  loaves.  Prohably  each  apostle  took  a  basket 
to  complete  the  gathering  of  the  fragments ;  hence  the  twelve. 
This  union  of  careful  savingness  with  creative  power  is  a  feature  so 
peculiar,  that  it  impresses,  beyond  all  mistake,  a  heavenly  charac- 
ter on  the  narrative.  Such  things  are  not  invented !  Nature,  that 
mirror  of  divine  perfections,  places  before  our  eyes  the  same  combi- 
nation of  boundless  munificence,  and  of  truest  frugality  in  imparting 
her  benefits. 

The  Evangelists  close  their  narratives  with  nothing  certainly 
like  exclamations  or  expressions  of  surprise — John  only  remarking 
what  an  impression  the  incident  had  made  on  the  people.  They 
concluded  firom  it  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  prophet,  and  wished 
to  make  him  by  force  the  sovereign  of  their  worldly  kingdom. 
Whether  such  an  ebullition  is  conceivable,  if  the  multitude  (a  cara- 
van returning  from  a  festival,  as  is  conjectured)  had  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  provision  which  themselves  had  made  for  the  journey, 
and  in  the  most  courteous  way,  left  untouched  the  small  supply  of 
food  placed  before  them  by  the  apostles,  we  leave  intelligent  and 
believing  readers  to  infer  for  themselves. 

The  fact  itself  thus  recorded  obviously  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Christ's  miracles  which  stand  related  to  nature.  In  the  other,  and 
first  class  of  miracles,  there  is,  for  the  Christian  mind,  this  facility 
towards  the  understanding  of  them,  that  we  have,  in  the  feith  of 
the  individual  who  (for  example  in  the  case  of  a  cure)  is  the  object 
of  the  miracle,  a  channel  for  the  communication  of  the  wondrous 
power  and  its  effectual  operation.  But  in  cases  where  physical 
nature  is  seen  as  a  simply  passive  object,  the  miracle  easily  assumes 
the  appearance  *of  being  magical.  The  best  way  of  escaping  from 
this  false  impression  is,  never  to  view  those  miracles  which  refer  to 
the  natural  world  dissociated  from  the  moral  world,  but  as  living  in 
union  with  it.  The  mere  increase  of  food  is  not  the  point  on  which 
stress  is  here  to  be  laid,  but  its  increase  for  persons  who  were  in  a 
certain  state  of  mind«  It  is  when  such  miracles  are  thus  conjoined 
with  the  wants  of  human  nature,  as  these  were  manifested  in  the 
individuals  actually  present,  that  they  appear  in  their  true  character. 
As  the  Lord,  in,  general,  performed  no  cure  save  where  he  found 
faith,  so  he  generally  bestowed  no  food  save  where  he  found  spiritual 
hunger.**  As  regards  the  fact  itself,  we  pay  no  attention  to  those 
representations,  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  true  exegesis,  explain 
away  aU  that  is  miraculous  ;t  but  just  as  little  ought  we  to  tolerate 

*  It  18  repugnant  to  oommon  sense  when,  in  reply  to  this,  Strauss  asks  (toI.  ii,  p. 
206X  what  was  done  then  with  unbelievers?  The  supposition  is,  that  where  Christ  per- 
formed a  mirade  aU  were  believers. 

f  Pfeiminger  says  of  it:  "What  usually  takes  place  in  three-quarters  of  &  year  be- 
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any  views  of  it  which  are  anti-naturaL  This,  however,  must  bo 
done,  if  we  suppose  the  material  to  havel)een  increased  without  a 
real  interposition  of  Divine  power.  Bather  let  us  believe  that  the 
same  power  which  flowed  forth  from  Jesus  to  heal  the  sick,  here 
produced,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  another  physical  effect.  There 
it  appears  rather  as  setting  in  order,  as  restorative — ^here  rather  as 
creative.^  The  correct  view  of  the  matter  then  is  undoubtedly  this, 
that  under  the  hands  of  the  Saviour,  and  by  his  Divine  power,  an 
increase  of  the  means  of  food  took  place.  As  by  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  he  healed  and  blessed,  so  by  this  he  created.  With  this, 
however,  we  are  still  to  regard  these  phenomena  as  greatly  acceler- 
ated natural  processes  [?];  for  real  fbrmations  can  be  produced  only 
by  a  series  of  real  developments.  Yet  these  developments  are* 
capable  of  being  accelerated  and  that  to  an  extent  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  limit.  But  the  right  conception  of  a  miracle, 
which  discerns  in  it  a  higher  principle  of  causality,  compels  us  to 
such  suppositions.  No  phenomenon  is  conceivable  except  in  con- 
nexion with  adequate  powers  of  causation.  But  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  aU  the  higher  powers  which  control  the  processes  of  nature 
penetrated  directly  and  profoundly  to  the  very  heart  of  natural  life,  • 
while  with  sovereign  and  creative,  because  Divine  energy,  he  per- 
vaded all  elementary  formations,  arranging  and  guiding  them  to 
more  exalted  ends.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  means  of  food,  simi- 
lar things  were  seen  formerly,  under  the  Old  Testament.  Elijah, 
with  twenty  loaves  (2  Kings  iv.  42,  seq.),  fed  one  hundred  men. 
Oil  and  meal  increased  to  the  widow  at  Sarepta.  (2  Kings  iv.  1, 
seq.,  comp.  also  I  Kings  xvii.  1,  seq.)    Manna  and  quails  nourished 

tween  seed  Um«  and  harvest,  is  said  here  to  have  been  done  within  a  few  minutea^ 
while  the  food  waa  being  divided.  Thus  the  narrative  will  have  ns  believe  in  an  in- 
crease wondronslj  hastened  forward,  and  J  could  more  easUy  discredit  the  fad  were  like 
most  believing  of  men,  or  I  could  credit  ii  were  J  the  most  unbelieving^  sooner  than  reaUff 
and  tndy  leUeve  (hat  (he  narrative  does  not  ir^end  to  make  vs  believe  it**  The  pitiAil  r^ 
mark  of  Strauss,  in  replj  to  this  profound  view  of  Pfenninger,  that  for  the  production  of 
bread,  besides  the  natural  process  of  growing,  there  is  required  also  the  artificial  work 
of  grinding  and  baking,  originates  assuredly  in  something  worse  than  mere  intellectual  in* 
capacity,  namely,  in  his  entire  disbelief  in  a  living  God.  But  for  this,  he  would  not  have 
had  such  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Divine  agency  had  replaced  the  work  of  man. 

*  Yet  in  no  p:nspcl  narrative  is  a  pure  exercise  of  creative  power  ascribed  to  the  Sa- 
viour. Aa  nature,  out  of  the  seed  com,  evolves  a  new  creation,  so  Christ  turns  water 
into  wine  and  increases  the  already  existing  bread,  but  without  a  substratum  to  begin 
with,  he  makes  neither  wine  nor  bread.  I  observe  that  in  these  remarks  I  refer  only  to 
the  recorded  facts ;  how  far  it  is  conceivable  that  Christ^s  miraculous  powers  might  have 
been  put  forth  in  a  different  form,  is  another  question.  According  to  gospel  history,  the 
Saviour  constantly  appears  as  the  restorer  of  creation.  He  creates  no  new  men,  but  he 
transfdrms  the  old;  he  makes  no  new  bodily  members  formerly  wanting,  but  he  restores 
the  (dd  that  were  uselesa  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  the  manna,  the  supernatural  increase  of  a  natural  productioiimaj 
be  supposed,  and  not  the  creation  of  matter  absolutely  new. 
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the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  (As  to  the  typical  meaning  of  this,  see 
on  John  vi.)  What  was  there  done  by  Gk)d  in  heaven  and  from 
afar,  is  here  effected  by  God  visible  and  near  at  hand.  (Ps.  cxlv. 
16, 16.) 


§  26.    Jesus  Walks  ok  the  Sea. 

(Matt  xiy.  22-^6;  Mark  tI  46-«6;  John  tl  16-21.) 

The  following  narrative  of  our  Lord's  walking  on  the  sea  is  in  so 
far  akin  to  the  preceding,  as  it  also  manifests  Christ's  dominion 
over  the  natural  world  ;  yet  exhibited  in  an  entirely  different  rela- 
tion. For  we  meet  here  not  so  much  an  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  nature,  as  a  personal  withdrawal  from  the  control  of  earthly 
natural  laws  here,  vtg.,  that  of  gravity.  The  difficulty  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  this  occurrence,  disappears,  or  at  least  is  consider- 
ably diminished,  if,  along  with  that  close  affinity  which  connected 
the  body  of  Christ  with  those  of  other  men,  we  recognise  definitely 
its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is  common  to  conceive  of  the  glori- 
fying of  our  Lord's  body,  as  effected  either  at  the  resurrection  or 
ascension,  and  as  the  work  of  a  moment.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
Spirit's  work,  in  glorifying  and  perfecting  Christ's  body,  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  Saviour's  whole  life  (certain  periods  being  still  dis- 
tinguished as  seasons  of  special  efficiency),  much  that  is  obscure 
will  be  made  clear.  A  body  absolutely  earthly,  chained  down  by 
unseen  bands  to  earthly  matter,  cannot  shake  itself  free  from  its 
origin,  but  that  a  higher  bodily  nature,  teeming  with  the  powers  of 
a  loftier  world,  should  rise  above  the  earthly  level,  is  less  surprising.* 
This  transaction,  then,  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  work  wrought  upon  him  and  effected  by  magic,  as 
though  some  external  power  had  laid  hold  on  him  and  borne 
him  up,  but  'as  the  result  effected  by  his  own  will,  the  forth- 
putting  of  an  energy  inherent  in  himself.  If  this  power  was 
seldom  used,  it  was  because  the  Saviour  never  did  wonders  for  the 
sake  of  doing  them,  but  to  serve  some  useful  end.  Thus  in  the 
present  instance,  the  manifestation  of  his  hidden  glory  was  designed 
to  build  up  his  disciples  in  the  faith.  They  saw  more  and  more 
with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  perceived  that  he  was  the  revelation 
of  the  invisible  Father  (Matth.  xvi.  16)  ;  their  Jewish  preposses- 
sions, as  to  the  Messiah,  were  more  and  more  cleared  up  in  his  light. 

*  The  absurd  questions  which  Strauss  (voL  li.,  p.  182,  second  edition)  gets  up  in  reply 
to  this  explanation,  he  might  hare  spared  himseUJ  had  he  been  willing  to  reflect  that  the« 
freeing  of  Christ's  body  from  its  bondage  to  the  earth,  is  not  inconsistent  with  its^being 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  own  free  wilL 
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The  Old  Testament  representations  of  JehovaVs  glory  were  in  Ut- 
ing  reality  set  before  their  eyes  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  alone 
spreadeth  out  the  heavens  and  wdlketh  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
(Job  ix,  8.)  We  will  not  disturb  those  heavenly  images  of  a  Divine 
government  among  men,  by  reviewing  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  defiance  of  just  exegesis,  to  reduce  their  weighty  significancy 
to  the  level  of  every-day  generalities.  Such  pictures,  taken  firom 
the  Lord's  life,  set  before  us  in  miniature  his  whole  mighty  work  and 
influence  on  the  inner  world  of  the  human  spirit ;  they  are  full  of 
exhaustless  meaning. — As  respects  the  form  of  the  narrative,  the 
superiority  in  vivid  and  graphic  description  belongs  to  Matthew. 
The  incident  which  befel  Peter,  who  wished  to  come  to  Jesus  over 
the  water,  is,  for  example,  recorded  by  Matthew  alone.  John's  ac- 
count is  short,  and  like  most  narratives  of  events  contributed  by 
that  Evangelist,  is  given  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  discourses  which 
are  connected  with  it.  The  motive  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  removal  of  the  disciples,  is,  however,  distinctly 
assigned  by  John,  who  thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  connexion 
between  this  and  the  preceding  occurrences  as  stated  by  the  three 
other  Evangelists.  The  miraculous  supply  of  food  excited  in  these 
worldly  men  a  desire  to  make  Jesus  the  Messianic  king.  From  their 
importunities  he  withdrew  by  retiring  to  the  solitude  of  a  mountain 
for  prayer  (Matth.  xiv.  23),  but  he  caused  his  disciples  to  go  before 
him  by  ship  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  Mark  vi.  45  specifies 
Bethsaida,  John  vi.  17,  Capernaum,  as  the  point  to  which  their 
course  was  directed.  As  the  two  places,  however,  were  close  to  each 
other,  the  disciples  may  have  intended  first  to  put  in  at  the  one 
point,  and  then  sail  on  to  the  other.  (The  expression  dvayicd^etVy 
constrain,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  ver.  22  and  45,  means  merely 
earnest  impressive  exhortation,  and  this  was  needed  apparently  be- 
cause the  disciples  were  unwilling  to  separate  from  their  Lord.) 

Ver.  24,  25. — John  (vi.  16)  mentions  the  evening  as  the  time  of 
their  setting  saiL  From  his  supplemental  remark  ^^  and  Jesus  had 
not  come  to  them,''  it  would  appear  that  they  had  continued  to  look 
for  Jesus  rejoining  them,  and  it  was  probably  their  thus  waiting  for 
him  which  delayed  so  long  the  period  of  their  setting  saiL  As  the 
darkness  of  night  now  came  on,  and  a  storm  arose,  the  sceAe  assumed 
that  terrific  character  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  entire  narrative. 
Through  gloom  and  tempest  came  the  Lord,  walking  over  the  raging 
waves,  to  the  help  of  his  disciples  in  their  tossing  boat.  Matthew 
and  Mark  observe  that  the  wind,  besides  being  fierce,  was  contrary 
to  them  (ivavTiog)j  so  that  the  force  of  the  waves  struck  the  boat 
more  violently  (flaaavi^eadcu).  According  to  John,  they  had  already 
*  rowed  a  distance  of  25-80  stadia  (^Aavvav),  and  consequently  more 
than  half-way  across  (the  sea  was  40  stadia  broad,  about  one  Gkr- 
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man  mile,*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  3,  85),  when  thej  saw  Jesus  walk- 
ing on  the  sea.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  was  now 
towards  the  morning,  about  the  fourth  watcL  (*vXa«iJ  =  «^*«.) 
Before  the  Exile  the  Jews  had  divided  the  night  into  three  parts ; 
afterwards  they  adopted  the  four  Roman  divisions  of  three  hours 
each.  In  the  expression  ArrriTSe  npo^  ain-o^j  he  went  away  to  them, 
the  idea  of  his  leaving  the  place  where  he  was  formerly  staying,  is 
concisely  conjoined  with  that  of  his  going  to  meet  the  disciples. 

Yer.  26,  27. — The  disciples  seeing  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  took 
fright ;  they  believed  they  saw  a  tpdvraaiM.  Ilvei;^,  spirit^  stands  in 
a  similar  connexion  at  Luke  xxiv.  37.  The  term  is  to  be  understood 
in  all  its  latitude  like  our  word  apparition j  {gespenst)^  which  accord- 
ing to  popular  notions,  means  any  sort  of  incorporeal  appearance, 
without  very  accurately  defining  the  idea  of  it.  That  anything  of  a 
bodily  nature  could  walk  on  the  sea,  was  inconceivable  to  thedisci- 
pies,  and  there  came  upon  them,  therefore,  the  terror  which  usually 
accompanies  unwonted  spiritual  phenomena.  The  word  uttered 
by  Jesus  ^w  elfu^  it  is  7,  reassures  the  disciples.  In  him  they  had 
already  recognised  unwonted  and  extraordinaiy  characteristics  ; 
they  saw  in  him  the  ruler  of  the  invisible  world ;  through  him  they  had 
been  brought  into  friendship  with  that  world  ;  and  they  knew  that 
he  ever  came  to  their  aid  in  moments  of  danger.  The  expression 
inl  rrjg  Bdkdami^  or  hri  rrjfv  BdXaacav  (in  Matthew),  and  afterwards  at 
Matth.  xiv.  28,  29,  hu  rci  vdora,  certainly  may  mean  heaide  the  sea, 
inasmuch  as  the  bank  of  the  sea  or  river  is  conceived  of  as  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  water.  (2  Kings  ii.  7 ;  Dan.  viii.  2  ; 
according  to  the  LXX.)  Of  itself,  however,  ini  never  means  ad 
jvadta  (compare  Fritzsche  Comm.  in  Matth.,  p.  503),  but  to  or  towards 
anything,  v&rsvs.  (Acts  xvii.  14.)  The  parallel  passage,  John  xxL 
1,  is  very  accurately  explained  by  Fritzsche,  i^vipaxrev  kavrbv  6 
It^ovI:  ToigiiaSffraXginl  rfj^  SaXdaarj^  {avoCv\  Jesus  shewed  himsdf  to  the 
disciples  {when  they  tvere)  on  the  sea^  in  such  a  way  that  the  formula 
bears  its  usual  meaning.  But  that  in  the  passage  before  us  there 
is  no  evading  the  obvious  import  of  the  words  that  Christ  walked 
over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  appears  plainly  from  the  narrative  taken 
as  a  whole.  If  differently  understood,  it  becomes  either  trivial  or 
deceptive.  The  opinion  which  would  hold  it  a  myth  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  calm  tone  of  the  narrators.  Least  of  all  can  Mat- 
thew's account  of  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea  be  reconciled  to  it. 
This  stands  forth  as  a  naked  fact. 

Ver.  28-31. — The  peculiar  conduct  of  Peter,  the  accoimt  of  which 
is  here  contributed  by  Matthew,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  that  dis- 
ciple's character.  Hence  also  a  similar  incident  is  told  of  him  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (John  xxL  7,  seq).  Fiery  and  ardent,  Ml 
*  One  German  is  equal  to  about  4f  English  milefl. 
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of  burning  1ot6  for  the  Lord,  he  cannot  wait  patiently  the  moment 
of  his  near  approach,  but  hastens  to  meet  him  with  most  daring 
courage.  As  John  is  called  the  disciple  whom  the  Lord  loved,  5v 
^ydna  6  Irjaov^  (John  xxL  7),  so  might  it  be  said  of  Peter  that  he 
loved  the  Lord.  Li  other  words,  as  the  nature  of  John  was  pre-em- 
inently receptive  and  profound,  Peter  was  distinguished  for  activity 
and  force.  As  however  this  power  of  love  wherewith  he  embraced 
the  Saviour  was  not  yet  freed  from  selfishness,  it  betrayed  him  into 
mistakes  of  the  most  various  kinds.  In  the  present  case  also,  his 
impetuous  haste  brings  about  a  &11.  The  whole  of  this  little  history 
is  a  rich  picture  of  our  interior  life — a  commentary  on  the  words  o£ 
the  prophet,  the  heart  of  a  man  is  a  froward  and  timorous  thing  (Jer. 
xvii.  9).  Without  the  command  (not  a  mere  pi^rmission)  of  the  Lord, 
Peter  will  not  venture  from  the  ship.  Trusting  to  the  i^iy  comcy 
he  walks  forth,  but  at  sight  of  the  hurricane,  he  sinks.  (KaTonov^ 
rt^eaOai  occurs  again  at  Matth.  xviii.  6,  in  the  sense  of  sinking,  or  being 
sunk  into  the  ir&in-og,)  Yet  his  faith  remains  so  &r  firm  that  he 
only  seeks  aid  from  Jesus.  (Here  he  already  calls  him  tcvpiSy  Lord, 
with  reference  to  his  higher  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
•  previously  been  revealed  to  Peter  [see  on  MattL  xvi.  16].  So  also, 
on  seeing  this  dominion  exercised  by  Jesus  over  the  powers  of  nature, 
the  other  disciples  take  occasion  to  make  the  confession  at  ver.  33, 
dkrfii!iq  Geov  vloq  d,  tridy  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Comp.  on  Matth. 
xvi.  16.)  Christ  gave  him  help  along  with  a  word  of  rebuke,  6hy6^ 
mare,  of  little  faiihj  which,  however,  is  a  different  thing  from  d^Trtore, 
faithltss.  The  point  of  reproof  was  inerely  that  the  faith  which 
existed  in  him  was  not  beyond  being  shs&en.  {^(nd4(^  occurs  again 
at  Matth.  xxviii.  17.  Literally  it  means  to  turn  in  two  diflerent 
directions,  hesitating  and  undetermined  which  to  follow.  Whence 
it  denotes  in  general  to  be  in  doubt,  and  is  equivalent  to  dfi^uaPii- 
ricj,)  Here  again,  as  in  all  the  miracles  of  Christ,  faith  is  shewn  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  they  are  wrought  on  men.  So  long 
as  the  soul  of  Peter  was  purely  and  simply  turned  towards  the  Lord, 
he  was  capable  of  receiving  within  himself  the  fullness  of  Christ's 
life  and  Spirit,  so  that  Christ's  power  became  his  power ;  but  when, 
by  giving  scope  and  weight  to  an  alien  power,  he  became  less  suscep- 
tible to  spiritual  influence,  that  power  entered  his  heart,  repressed 
the  influence  of  Christ,  and  the  sea-walker  sunk  back  into  the 
earthly  element.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  way  in  which  faith  in  the 
Lord's  strengthening  and  upholding  power  conducts  us  securely  over 
the  agitated  sea  of  our  sinful  life,  while,  alas  1  it  but  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  failure  sinks  us  down  into  the  waters.  That  the  gospel 
narratives  admit  such  spiritual  applications,  is  no  accidental  feature, 
nor  is  the  application  itself  to  be  viewed  as  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
Much  rather  does  it  spring  from  the  weight  and  significance  of  tha 
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Saviour's  character,  as  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  life,  that  evcrj 
thing  in  him  and  with  him  rises  into  a  higher  significancj. 

Yer  82,  38. — According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  disciples,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  express  their  astomshment  (Mark  v.  51,  Xlav — 
im  nepicaw — i^iaraaSai)  and  adoration.  (The  meaning  of  npoff- 
Kwelv,  worshtpy  which  had  otherwise  been  vague,  is  at  MattL  ziv. 
83,  accurately  defined  hj  the  confession  which  follows  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  Ood.  See  as  to  this  more  at  length  on  Matth.  xvi  16). 
Christ,  along  with  Peter,  stepped  on  board  the  ship,  the  wind 
calmed  down  (dveiwg  tit&naaty  see  above,  Mark  -iv.  39,  =  yaX'fpni  fye- 
vtTo)^  and  they  gained  the  further  shore.  .The  account  given  at 
Johia  T.  21,  ijfieXofif  XaPelv  avr&v,  they  would  take  Atm,  seems  to  differ 
from  the  others,  as  though  the  disciples  had  intended  taking  him  on 
board  when  they  suddenly  found  themselves  already  at  the  land. 
Bead  by  itself  the  statement  of  John  wotild  leave  the  impression 
that  the  ehBi<^  rh  nkoicv  iyivero  inl  rrjg  yfjg,  the  ship  became  straight^ 
xoay  at  the  landy  also  seemed  to  him  something  miraculous.  But 
as  the  disciples  had  in  the  first  instance  sailed  half  the  distance 
before  they  saw  Jesus,  as  they  had  the  wind  against  them,  and  as 
during  the  scene  between  Christ  and  Peter,  they  assuredly  forgot 
their  oars,  they  cannot  well  have  very  speedily  reached  the  shore. 
The  meaning  of  cvdewf,  straightway ,  however,  is  vague,  and  none  of 
the  narrators  give  marks  to  fix  the  time  ;  we  can  therefore  conceive 
of  a  rapid  rowing  forward  of  the  ship  through  the  calm,  and  an 
immediate  landing  thereafter.  The  only  diffictilty  that  remains  is 
the  TJSeXov  Xafkiv,  wished  to  take^  in  so  fiur  as  it  is  usually  held  to  imply 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  purposed  intention,  in  which  case  there 
would  result  an  open  contradiction  to  the  two  other  narrators.  We 
might  certainly  at  once,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  admit  a  contradic- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  history  makes  no  claim  to  exemption 
from  trifling  and  unimportant  irregularities.  At  all  events,  we 
would  rather  do  so  than  either  hold  kBeho  to  be  here  redundant,  or 
that  it  means  to  do  a  thing  eagerly  and  joyfully  (so  that  the  sense 
shotild  be — they  took  him  eagerly  and  joyfully  on  board),  a  con- 
struction for  which  there  is  no  support  in  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament.*  The  following,  however,  appears  to  me  a  simple  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty.  The  disciples  were  afraid  that  they  saw  a 
spirit,  which  naturally  they  wished  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
ship.  Jesus,  however,  explained  to  them  that  it  was  he.  To  this 
it  is  simply  added  that  on  receiving  this  explanation  they  strove  to 
take  him  in,  with  the  natural  ellipsis,  and  they  took  him  in  accord- 
ingly—rafter which  they  directly  gained  the  land.  (The  verb  i^cAetv 
then  retains  in  this  case  its  literal  meaning  of  active  volition^  see 

*  In  pro&ne  writera^  espedallj  in  Xenophon  (Cyrop.,  L  1,  3,  1, 6»  19.  Anab^  XL  6, 
t,  and  IIX  thifl  use  of  iOiXo  frequently  occnn. 
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PasBow  in  Lex  sub  voce.  For,  in  order  to  take  in  Christ  while  the 
ship  was  on  her  course,  certain  preparations  were  needful,  such  as 
the  taking  down  of  the  sail,  etc.  The  whole  of  these  operations  are 
denoted  l^  the  ffieXov  XalMv^  and  the  expression  consequently  im- 
plies the  effectual  carrying  out  of  these  preparations.  The  clause, 
therefore,  if  completed,  would  run  thus :  ^ekov  ovv  Xafi&Lv  avrhv  eJf 
rd  ttAoaov  ml  IXafiov,  they  toiahed  to  take^  etc.,  and  took). 

Ver.  34-36. — Both  Evangelists  conclude  this  narrative  with  the 
general  remark  that  immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  many 
sick  persons  appUed  for  his  help,  and  strove  simply  to  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment.  (Compare  what  is  said  on  Luke  viii.  44.)  Mark 
is  more  copious  in  his  Isuiguage,  but  without  adding  any  new  ideas, 
only  that  when  he  passes  on  to  relate  their  arrival  at  the  opposite 
shore,  immediately  after  stating  the  astonishment  of  the  disciples  at 
Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  he  adds:  ov  awfiitav  M  rdi^ dprotg, 
they  had  not  understood  in  relation  to  [the  miracle  of]  the  loaves 
(elUptically  for  Inl  tw  davfjuiTi  tcj  iv  rolg  dproig  yevajxivui).  Mark  means 
to  say  that  they  might  have  been  able  from  that  miracle  of  feeding 
the  multitude  to  recognise  sufficiently  his  Divine  nature,  if  their 
capacity  for  receiving  the  truth  had  not  been  so  weak.  (Bespect- 
ing  n<»>povad(u  [callo  obduci,  then  to  become  hardened^  insensible'\f 
see  Mark  viii.  17  ;  Bom.  xi  7.  It  is  parallel  to  naxvveadai^  Matth. 
xiii.  15.  Upoaopfii^eadaiy  anchor^  Mark  vl  58,  from  Spfwgy  occurs 
only  here.) 


§  27.  Of  Washing  the  Hands. 

(Matth.  XV.  1-20;  Mark  vil  1-23.) 

On  the  chronological  relation  of  this  event  to  the  preceding, 
little  can  be  said,  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  connecting  formula. 
It  would  be  rash  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem.  For  the 
fact  that  they  came  from  Jerusalem  does  not  prove  that  they 
belonged  to  Jerusalem,  and  just  as  little  that  they  were  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  him.  We  can  only  infer  from  the  form  of 
Christ's  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  that  the  occurrence  belongs 
to  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry,  for  during  his  earlier  labours  he 
did  not  usually  express  himself  so  strongly  against  them. 

Ver.  1,  2.— It  was  so  completely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
Phariseeism  to  rebuke  every  deviation  from  their  sacred  external 
ritual  that  the  question  of  these  Pharisees  may  be  accounted  for 
without  supposing  that  they  were  designedly  lying  in  wait  for  Christ 
Such  scruples  arose  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  minds. 
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The  napdSwng  ruv  npeafivrepiMiv,  tradition  of  the  dderSy  consistg  of 
those  d6yfuira  Sypcupa^  untoritten  decisions,  which  graduaUj  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  Jews  had  formed  around  the  Mosaic  law  a 
new  and  holy  circle  of  commands.  Mark  feels  himself  called  on,  for 
the  sake  of  his  non-Jewish  readers,  to  explain  more  particularly  the 
practice  of  eating  with  the  hands  washed.  (Koiv6g  =  ano^  Acts  x.  14, 
conjoined  with  dudBaprov,  here  it  is  equivalent  to  AviTrrog.)  He  ob- 
serves that  among  the  Pharisaic  Jews  it  was  the  general  custom 
(ndvreg  ol  lovdoZbi  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  Kparovvreg  r^ 
napddooiv^  for  the  Sadduceos  did  not  observe  such  ordinances).  The 
meaning  of  Ttvyft^  vhlnwrcu  ra^  A^cfpac  is  uncertain.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  mryftrj  is  to  be  taken  m  the  usual  sense  of  hand,  fist,  so 
that  the  method  in  which  the  Jews  washed  before  eatiug  is  here 
pointed  out.  The  hands  seem  to  have  been  used*  alternately,  the 
one  in  washing  the  other.  The  Syriac  translators  have  rendered  it 
frequerMy,  generally,  as  though  they  had  read  it  ttvkv^.  Either  the 
translator  heard  the  word  wrong,  or  he  did  not  know  how  to  interpret 
wvy\Mi.  Mark,  after  explaining  the  practice  of  washing  the  hands, 
next  proceeds  to  other  usages  of  the  same  kind ;  for  ablutions  of  all 
sorts  (among  the  rest  those  applicable  to  the  priests,  Exod.  ttit 
4 ;  XXX.  18,  seq.,  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  10),  were  common  among 
the  Jews.  He  confines  himself,  however,  to  those  washings  which 
accompanied  meals.  The  term  paTrrl^eadcu  is  different  firom  vlnTEoOai ; 
the  former  is  the  dipping  and  rinsing,  or  cleansing  of  food  that  has 
been  purchased,  to  free  it  from  impurities  of  any  kind ;  vlmeodat 
includes  also  the  act  of  rubbing  off.  In  precisely  the  same  way  do 
the  Babbins  distinguish  between  nV;^i  and  ft:^;  ri^nji.  (Compare 
Lightfoot  on  the  passage.  BatmayLd^  is  here,  as  at  Heb.  ix.  10, 
ablution,  washing  generally.)  The  words  norrjpiov,  ^iarrf^,  xaXsUaVy 
are  different  names  for  vessels.  JloTtipiov  denotes  a  drinking  vessel ; 
Sitrrqg,  corrupted  from  the  Latin  sextuarius,  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing or  measuring  fluids ;  ;^aAic/ov  a  vessel  of  brass,  the  nature  of 
which  we  cannot  more  accurately  determine.  The  icUvai,  couches, 
must,  in  this  connexion,  be  referred  to  the  couches  on  which 
the  ancients  were  wont  to  recline  at  meals.  (Compare  Mark 
iv.  21). 

Ver.  3,  4. — In  the  following  discourse,  addressed  by  Jesus 
to  the  Pharisees  (down  to  ver.  11),  Murk  varies  from  Matthew, 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  Saviour  begin  with  'the  quotation 
fi:om  Isaiah,  while  in  Matthew  it  forms  the  conclusion.  The  latter 
is  unquestionably  the  more  natural  position.  Appropriately  the 
description  of  the  Pharisees  stands  first,  and  then  follows  the  pas- 
sage from  the  prophet,  as  in  confirmation  of  what  had  been  said. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  passage,  however,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  opposition  of  human  institutions  to  the  divine  corn- 
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mand.  The  real  test  of  a  spurious  faith  is  the  substituting  of  the 
former  of  these  for  the  latter^  or  the  placing  it  above  the  latter.  In 
this  way  the  spirit  is  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  Gkxl :  it  becomes 
a  mere  human  service.  This  perversion  of  the  Divine  ordinances 
by  human,  the  Saviour  explains  hy  an  example,  shewing  how 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  subverted  a  holy  precept  of  Gkxl  by  an  ordi- 
nance calculated  to  promote  their  own  earthly  interests.  Jesus  quotes 
Exod.  XX.  12 ;  xxi  17,  in  order  to  shew  what,  according  to  the 
Divine  ordinance,  is  the  true  relation  in  which  children  stand  to  their 
parents.  The  Mosaic  regulation,  the  Lord  (Mark  vii  10)  here  ac- 
knowledges as  one  which  proceeded  directly  from  Gk)d,  because  QxA 
spake  through  Moses,  and  his  ordinances  possessed  Divine  authority. 
KjaKoXoyelVyCurse  (=  pXaaijnifielv)^  stands  in  antithesis  to ri^v,Aonattr, 
in  the  same  way  that  fuucpoxp6viog  ylveaSaiy  be  long  lived,  in  the  first 
(not  fully  quoted)  passage,  does  to  the  verb  dnoMjaiceiv,  die.  The 
highest  curse  and  the  highest  blessing  were  thus,  under  the  theo- 
cratic dispensation,  conceived  under  sensible  forms. 

Yer.  5,  6. — This  holy  commandment  the  Pharisees  taught  men  to 
evade  by  th^  ordinance— ^^  Temple  offerings  take  precedence  of  all 
gifts  in  behalf  of  parents.''  As  to  the  construction,  we  observe, 
Jiratj  that  the  clause  SCjpov  (sc.  toTw),  8  lav  l^ifjuw  unpeXtfiy^^  is  obscure. 
The  parents  are  conceived  as  making  a  request,  and  the  children  as 
refusing  it,  with  the  explanation  that  what  might  have  been  due  to 
them  (idv  stands  for  iv,  compare  Winer,  p.  285)  they  had  already 
decided  to  give  to  the  temple.  (Awpov  =  ^B-jp^,  applies  as  well  to 
bloody  as  to  unbloody  offerings.)  On  this  they  found  the  inference 
that  it  is  not  incumbent  to  give  them  anything.  Probably  it  is  to 
be  presumed  either  that  the  priests  took  a  small  portion  of  the  gift 
instead  of  the  whole,  or  that  they  were  able  to  instil  it  into  the 
children  that  they  would  acquire  special  merit  by  those  temple- 
offerings.  It  is  not  conceivable  otherwise  that  any  child  could  have 
been  induced  to  act  thus  towards  his  parents.  The  second  difficulty 
lies  in  the  expression  koIov  fAij  Tifurjoxf,  Mark  guides  us  here  to  ihs 
right  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  the  future  Tifn^ati  is  a  false  read^ 
ing ;  it  does  not  agree  with  dirxj.  In  the  next  place,  the  koI  ai 
corresponds  to  ift],  and  introduces  th^  answering  clause  (the 
apodosis  of  the  proposition)  : — "  if  any  one  says,  what  would  have 
been  yours  is  consecrated  to  the  temple,  he  need  not  {ov  fn/j^  he 
shall  not)  honour  father  and  mother.''  The  verb  rc^v  (in  the  sense 
of  giving  bodily  support),  is  thus  chosen  simply  to  bring  out  more 
markedly  the  contradiction  to  the  Divine  commandment  It  is 
needless  to  suppose  that  anything  is  to  be  suppUed,  e.  g.,  dvairtS^ 
ioTi.  Hence  our  Lord  deduces  the  inference  that  by  their  human 
institutions  they  subvert  the  Divine  (dtcvpSot  is  used  especially  in 
regard  to  laws.    OaL  iil  17). 
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Yer.  7-9. — ^After  this  Jesus  applies  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah 
xxix.  18,  to  the  piety  of  the  Pharisees.  The  two  evangelista^agree 
word  for  word  (only  instead  of  6  kab^  ovroc,  Mark  has  ovto^  6  Xao^y 
in  the  quotation.  The  LXX.  deviates  from  the  original  much  in 
its  expressions,  although  the  idea  is  the  same.  This  agreement  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  a  passage  containing  a  deviation,  and  which 
is  quoted  from  memory,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  one 
had  used  the  other's  gospel,  or  that  they  had  drawn  from  some  com- 
mon source  [possibly  from  a  Chaldee  Targum].  (The  text  of 
Matthew  in  this  quotation  is  in  several  MSS.  corrected  after  the 
LXX.  Mark  being  less  read  and  less  expounded,  is  free  from  such 
interpolations.)  The  simple  idea  then  expressed  by  the  prophet  is 
this — the  outward  service  of  God,  unless  the  whole  inner  man  take 
part  in  it  with  the  living  energy  of  mind  and  will  (both  being  com* 
prehended  in  the  icapdla  =  aV)  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  Gkxl.  Isaiah  spake  these  words  to  the  Jews  of  his  day,  as  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  shews,  yet  both  evangelists  remark  that 
Christ  observed  KaXiog  Trpoc^Tevac  nepi  vfiuVy  wdl  did  he  prophesy 
concerning  you,  an  expression  which  may  serve  as  a  commentary  to 
the  words  ^<i)f  irXfjpcjO^,  that  it  may  beftdfitted.  An  explicit  refer- 
ence in  these  words  to  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour, 
and  also  the  evangelists,  must  have  discovered  in  this  passage,  in 
thus  &r,  that  as  Christ  was  the  central  point  of  all  life  and  being 
under  the  theocracy,  every  mental  tendency  and  aim,  ^ven  though 
partially  embodied  in  earlier  representatives,  yet  gathered  around 
him  in  the  full  development  and  display  of  their  inherent  qualities. 
The  whole  Old  Testament  history  was  prophetic  of  Christ  and  of 
those  around  him  in  this  respect,  that  everywhere,  in  the  continually 
recurring  contest  between  light  and  darkness,  between  truth  and 
error,  there  were  displayed  the  types  of  that  which  in  its  highest 
energy  developed  itself  in  and  around  Christ.  (As  to  imoicpi'Hj^,  see 
on  Matth.  vi.  2). 

Ver.  10, 11. — The  general  idea  which  from  this  conversation 
pressed  itself  on  the  Saviour's  mind,  namely,  that  purity  is  to  bo 
sought  for  within  the  soul  and  not  in  externals,  he  puts  forward 
before  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  germ  of  many ^  other 
fruitful  thoughts  {6x^  ^  contrast  to  the  luxBriTaC),  for  the  benefit  ot 
all  those  who  were  able  to  penetrate  its  meaning  and  properly  to 
apply  it.  As  the  idea,  however,  was  expressed  figuratively  (in  re- 
ference to  the  words  iv  TrapaPok^,  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  3),  Jesus,  at  a 
later  period,  after  he  had  dismissed  the  people  (Mark  vii.  17) 
prompted  by  a  request  from  the  disciples,  whose  organ  (according  ta 
Matthew)  Peter  once  more  was,  gives  an  exposition  of  it.  (Matth* 
XV.  17-19.) 

Ver.  12-14. — ^Matthew  adds,  however,  a  parenthetical  explana- 
Vol.  L— 84 
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tion  regarding  the  Pharisees  and  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
GK)d — an  explanation  called  forth  by  the  anxiety  of  the  disciples 
lest  the  Pharisees  should  have  taken  offence  at  his  discourse^  and 
lest  this  should  lead  to  fatal  results.  (As  to  aicavdaXiieoOai,  see  on 
Matth.  xviii.  6.)  The  words  of  Christ  in  which  he  allays  their 
anxiety  on  this  point,  refer  also  to  the  parable  of  the  field  and  the 
different  kinds  of  seed,  to  the  end  of  the  bad  seed  and  of  the  plants 
which  spring  from  it.  (Matth.  xiii  24,  seq.,  especially  ver.  30, 
ayXXi^are  rd  (i^dvia  k,  r.  X.)  The  term  iicfiii<M)drjoeTaiy  shall  be  rooted 
up  J  therefore  expresses  the  idea  of  the  final  judgment,  and  the 
Saviour  chose  for  the  statement  of  this  idea  a  figurative  form  of 
expression  already  familiar  to  the  disciples.  It  is  a  false  interpre- 
tation, however,  to  refer  the  ^vreta,  j^ant^  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  not  to  themselves  personally.  (Literally  the  ^vreta 
is  the  act  of  planting  itself,  then,  the  thing  planted  =  fpvrsvfia.) 
That  were  a  false  attempt  to  weaken  the  idea  of  the  Kardxpiai^^  con- 
demncUionj  (the  total  cutting  off  from  the  communion  of  the  good), 
which  is'  openly  announced  here  as  formerly  at  chap.  xiii.  SO.  Un-* 
doubtedly  the  Pharisees  are  God's  creatures  as  well  as  other  men,  but 
in  as  far  as  their  false  systems,  in  their  moral  estrangement  from 
Ood,  had  become  blended  with  the  very  essence  of  their  being,  and 
in  fact  could  exist  only  there,  in  so  far  do  they  belong  not  to  God 
but  to  the  devil.  The  expression,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath 
not  planted  (fiv  ovk  iff^vrevaev  6  narrjp  fiov  6  ovpdviog)^  must  therefore 
be  completed  by  supplying,  as  the  Evangelist  intended,  hut  the  devUj 
who  according  to  Matth.  xiii.  25, 38,  casts  in  the  bad  seed.  (The  rexva 
6ia06Xov  mean  the  same  thing,  see  on  John  viii.  44.)  An  absolute 
predestination  or  material  difference  (in  the  Manichean  sense)  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  is  not  to  be  understood  here  ;  no  one  is 
by  birth  a  child  of  the  devil^  he  becomes  such  only  by  his  corrupt 
will  and  continued  striving  against  grace.  But  what  applies  to  the 
leader,  Jesus  attributes  also  to  the  followers  (see  on  Matth.  xxiiL 
15).  The  perverted  suffer  along  with  the  perverter,  obviously 
according  to  the  principle  laid  down  at  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  The 
figurative  form  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  is  finally  intelligi- 
ble in  itself.  Luke  vi.  39,  inserts  it  amidst  the  contents  of  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount.     (As  to  pSdwogy  see  Matth.  xiL  11.) 

Ver.  15,  16. — Hereupon  follows  the  request  of  the  apostles 
(Peter  being  their  representative),  that  he  would  explain  the  figur- 
ative discourse  {napaPoXrj^  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  3).  Jesus  rebukes  their 
defective  powers  of  comprehension  (avveaig  understanding j  vovf, 
reason;  comp.  on  Luke  ii.  4T),  and  then  explains  to  them  the  simil- 
itude. (The  expression  dKfirjv  literally  means  on  the  moment  in  the 
Greek  profene  writers,  and  hence  becomes  synonymous  with  ft-t, 
MtiU.)    The  explanation  itself,  however,  is  still  very  difficult. 
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Ver.  17. — ^In  the  sentiment  fonnerlj  stated  (ver.  11),  it  most 
nave  appeared  at  the  veiy  outset  a  difficultf*  to  the  disciples  that 
Christ's  explanation,  ^^not  that  which  entereth  into  the  mouth 
defileth"  (rb  dacpx^f*^^  ^  rd  ardfia  ov  icoivoi)^  seemed  to  contradict 
the  Old  Testament,  which  taught  the  distinction  hetween  clean 
and  unclean  meats.  As  Christ  acknowledges  the  divinity  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Mattli.  v.  17),  he  must  see  an  importance  even 
in  its  laws  respecting  food.  That,  therefore,  these  were  wholly  void 
of  meaning,  the  Saviour  in  explaining  the  words,  does  by  no  means 
say.  He  only  gives  prominence  to  the  contrast  between  what  is 
external  and  internal,  and  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
food,  as  something  external  (i^ev  eloTropevoficvov  d^  rbv  dvdpomcv)^ 
could  never  reach  or  pollute  the  soul.  He  does  not  however  say, 
that  what  is  otOward  may  not  cause  outward  pollution,  or  that  it 
is  thus  of  no  consequence  what  a  man  may  eat.  This  was  hint 
enough  to  the  disciples  that  our  Lord  left  to  the  Jewish  laws 
all  their  significancy  as  to  externals  (and  as  types  of  what  was 
spiritual),  and  only  intended  to  rebuke  the  Pharisaic  substitutions 
of  the  outward  for  the  internal.^  Mark,  who  here  formally  para- 
phrases the  words  of  Matthew,  leads  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
first  half  of  the  thought.  The  food  taken  into  the  outward  organ 
for  its  reception,(the  mouth),  enters  not  into  the  inner  man  (icapdia 
=  aV),  but  goes  into  the  Koikla^  beUy,  to  nourish  the  bodily  organ- 
ism. The  additional  clause  imI  el^  d(ladpQva  itt0dXXETai,  and  is 
throum  out^  etc.j  is  partly  intended  as  the  climax  of  those  explana- 
tions, which  shew  how  thoroughly  external  the  process  of  taking 
food  is,  and  partly  designed  to  intimate  that  nature  herself  has 
assigned  the  means  of  separating  the  nourishing  element  in  food 
fix)m  that  which  is  impure.  Mark,  in  his  explanatory  way,  ex- 
presses this  in  the  words  KoBapl^ov  ndvra  ri  Pgcjfiara,  deanatng  all  our 
food.  The  neuter  gender  (the  readings  KoSapt^Gn/^  leaBapl^ei^  are  the 
corrections  of  transcribers  to  diminish  dijBSculty)  refers  to  the  whole  of 
what  precedes,  in  such  a  way  that  rotlr^  iari  KoSapl^ov  must  be 
supplied. 

Ver.  18, 19. — The  internal  however  is  here  set  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  outward,  and  to  this  is  referred  the  defilement  of  the 
real  (the  spiritual)  man.  To  this  defiling  of  the  soul  the  Pharisees 
gave  no  heed  while  carefully  avoiding  that  which  was  external  In 
this  second  idea,  however,  there  are  internal  difficulties.  For,^rfl<, 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  the  mere  issuing  forth  (the  manifesta- 

*  It  ia  Txnquestioiiablj  wrong  to  look  on  this  as  oontaining  an  abrogation  of  the  Old 
Testament  laws  respecting  food,  such  as  we  afterwards  find  at  Acts  x.  10.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  typical  and  external  in  its  ordinances  {uKid  tuv  fie^SvTov,  Heb.  z.  1),  ooold 
effect  only  outward  purification  (Heb.  ix.  23,  ri^  r$f  aapKdc  KolSapoTffra),  but  this  the 
Pharisees,  according  to  their  usual  mistake  of  the  outward  for  the  inward,  conioQiided 
with  spiritual  puritj,  and  to  point  out  this  error  is  the  object  of  Jesus. 
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tion  of  feeling  hj  word  or  deed),  but  the  presence  of  corrupt  feeling 
which  pollutes,  and  thi^  idea  assuredly  (as  Matth.  v.  28  shews)  the 
Saviour  was  far  from  wishing  to  exclude.  Again,  if  the  heart 
appears  as  the  source  of  evil  actions  (ver.  19,  iic  7%  icapdlag  i^ipx^n^ 
roi  diaXoytofiol  Trtj/ffTfioC),  we  do  not  then  see  how  man  can  be  made 
unclean ;  in  his  inmost  soul  he  is  nnclean  already.  It  is  the  pure 
only,  not  the  impure,  that  admits  of  being  defiled.  This  leads  ub 
to  determine  with  more  exactness  the  meaning  of  iicnopeveadcu  U  rou 
ardfiarog,  come  forth  out  of  the  mouth  (the  opposite  of  the  foregoing 
elonopeveaSai),  an  expression  which  seems  intended  to  mark  the  rela- 
tion of  the  -wtJI  to  evil  thoughts.  The  general  fact  that  evil  thoughts 
enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  is  a  consequence  of  the  universal  sinful- 
ness of  the  race,  but  that  any  particular  evil  thoughts  gain  power 
over  him  sufficient  to  manifest  themselves  in  outward  act,  is  the 
result  of  the  will,  and  its  voluntary  choice.  By  actual  sin,  how- 
ever, the  haiU  of  sinning  is  strengthened,  and  thus  also  the  nobler 
germ  of  human  nature  is  defiled.  The  heart,  here,  therefore,  is 
not  the  source  of  evil  thoughts,  but  the  canal,  as  it  were,  through 
which  they  flow,  and  through  which  in  like  manner  the  Spirit  of 
grace  pours  good  thoughts  into  man.*  In  no  respect  is  man  the 
absolutely  free  and  independent  crecdor  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
inclinations  (which  Pelagianism  would  make  him),  but  he  possesses 
the  power  equally  of  rejecting  what  is  bad  and  admitting  what  is 
good  into  his  soul,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore, 
what  value  is  to  be  put  upon  the  opinion  of  those  who  infer  from 
these  words  that  the  heart  produces  at  will  evil  thoughts  (or 
good),  and  that  these  do  not  originate  in  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. ^'  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  from  the  same  opening  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?"-}[  James  iii.  11.  (Oomp.  as  to  tcapdla  and  diaXo- 
yiafidg  at  Luke  i  51 ;  ii.  35  ;  Matth.  ix.  4.)  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  several  forms  of  evil  propensities  which  is  also  given  by  Mark 
more  at  length,  daiXyeia  is  not  to  be  referred  to  sexual  impurity,  as 
elsewhere  at  Bom.  xiii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  GaL  v.  19,  al.  freq.,  for 
it  stands  quite  apart  from  nopvetcu  and  iwcxBlai.  It  is  best  under- 
stood as  denoting  an  evil  disposed  wilfulness  and  its  results.    The 

*  Krabhe  (on  Sin  and  Death,  Hamburg,  1836,  p.  131,  note)  thinks  that  "Kopdia  is  the 
innermost  will  in  so  far  as  it,  acting  nncondltioDallj,  co-operates  for  the  production  of 
actual  sin."  But  that  is  what  I  doubt — ^whether  the  human  will  can  act  unconditionally 
and  independently  of  eveiything  beyond  itselfl  A  good  action  has  for  its  condition  the 
influence  of  €^  an  evil  action  that  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  its  prince.  How 
this  does  not  subvert  the  true  freedom  of  the  will,  is  shewn  in  our  remarks  on  Rom. 
ix.1. 

f  Does  the  passage  mean  any  more  than  that  true  purity  depends  not  on  external 
rites,  but  on  the  state  of  the  heart  f  Moral  defilement  consists  in  evil  thoughts.  In  the 
first  pkuse,  they  mark  a  polluted  character,  and  secondly  tend  to  affffravaU  its  poUu- 
tion.— [K. 
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expression  i<lSaXfibg  Trowyp^,  however,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
K  1??,  Prov.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxviii.  22 ;  which  denotes  an  envious,  mali- 
cious glance.  It  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  such  a  look  is 
capable  of  inflicting  injury.  (Comp.  Matth.  xx.  15.)  The  last 
expression  dfppocvvri  =  ivoia^  refers  to  forms  of  sin  and  wickedness 
in  which  stupidity  is  prominently  exhibited — ^^  senseless  wicked 
acts." 


§  28.  The  Healing  of  the  Oanaanitish  Woman's  Daughteb. 

(Matth.  xr.  21-31;  Maikvil  24-31,  [32-37;  yiiL  22-26.]) 

Without  marking  accurately  either  time  or  place,  Matthew  (and 
Mark  also,  who  follows  him),  proceeds  to  the  narrative  of  a  cure,  in 
which,  however,  our  interest  is  awakened,  not  so  much  by  the  act  of 
healing  itself,  as  by  the  antecedent  circumstances.  Mark  once 
more  distinguishes  himself  by  giving  minute  traits  which  illustrate 
the  outward  action,  but  he  leaves  out  also  essential  features,  for 
example  the  statement  at  Matth.  xv.  24,  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
heathen  to  the  people  of  Israel,  which  casts  so  much  light  on  the 
whole  transaction. 

Ver.  21. — The  iU(^  Tvpov,  district  of  Tyre^  Mark  describes  more 
definitely  by  fieddpidy  borders.  The  Lord  approached  these  bound- 
aries, but  that  he  really  passed  over  them,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  idea  stated  at  ver.  24.*  The  woman,  however,  came  to  meet 
him.     (Ver.  22,  dnb  tcov  dgioiv  iicelv(/jv  i^e^ovaa.) 

Ver.  22. — The  woman  is  called  by  Matthew  (in  the  true  phrase- 
ology of  Palestine),  x<'''^ovcUay  OanaanitesSj  but  by  Mark  iXXip/i^  avpo- 
^toLvUuoija^  Sjrrophenician  Greek ;  (the  better  manuscripts  have  this 
form  instead  of  avi^wpolviaaa^  which  certainly  is  a  more  correct  Greek 
form  of  the  word,  but  on  this  very  account  is  less  deserving  of  being 
admitted  into  our  text.)  The  addition  of  tw  yivei^  by  race^  obviously 
marks  her  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  region ;  lXXip;[g 
refers  to  her  language  and  education,  which,  as  was  usual  in  those 
countries  about  the  time  of  Christ,  were  Grecian. 

Ver.  23, 24. — She  prays  in  behalf  of  her  demoniac  daughter,  but 
the  Lord  refuses  her  as  a  heathen  with  the  words  oitc  dnetndXriv  k. 
T.  X.  (comp.  on  Matth.  x.  5,  6).  Intentionally  and  wisely  did  the 
Saviour  confine  his  ministry  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Only  on  cer- 
tain heroes  of  the  faith  from  amidst  the  heathen  world  did  Jesus 

*  De  Wette  aflserts  (on  this  passage)  '*  ii  is  not  said  here  that  Jesus  entered  on 
fbreign  ground  with  a  view  to  exercise  his  ministrj.*'  Bnt  after  commencing  his  official 
career,  he  continually  exercised  it,  and  he  did  so*  specially  in  the  present  case.  It  k 
thus,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  probable  that  he  crossed  the  boundary. 
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bestow  giaoe  aa  the  repreeentatives  of  natiom  who  as  yei  were  far 
from  the  covenants  of  promise. 

Ver.  25,  56. — To  the  woman  who  still  impressively  repeated  hei 
request,  Jesus  again  addressed  the  same  reply,  but  in  a  sharper 
form.  Bepresenting  himself  as  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God 
and  dispenser  of  aU  the  heavenly  powers  of  Ufe,  he  compares  the 
Israelites  to  the  children  of  the  family,  and  the  heathen  to  the 
dogs.  (Kvve^  is  used  contemptuously  as  at  Philip,  iii.  2.  Neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  recognises  the  noble  nature  of  this 
animal.  Comp.  on  Luke  zvi.  21.  The  diminutive  certainly  has  a 
milder  sense.  Still  the  thought  remains  very  sharp  and  bitter,  and 
he  designs  U  to  be  so.)  [The  woman  must,  above  all,  recognise  the 
divinely  granted  prerogative  of  Israel.] 

Ver.  27. — The  woman's  faith,  however,  humbly  receives  the 
reply  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  child-like  she  takes  the  position 
assigned  her,  claiming  no  place  within  the  temple  ;  she  is  content 
to  remain  sta'hding  as  a  door-keeper  in  the  outer  court,  and  pleads 
simply  for  that  grace  which  was  fitting  for  the  occupant  of  such  a 
station.  (Adopting  the  figure  she  entreats  a  gift  of  the  i^ix^f 
crumbs.  The  expression  occurs  again  only  at  Luke  zvi.  21,  in 
regard  to  Lazarus  the  sick  man,  and  in  a  similar  connexion.  It  is « 
from  V^o),  to  rub  dovm,  to  crush  in  pieces.) 

Ver.  28. — Overcome  as  it  were  by  the  humble  faith  of  the 
heathen  woman,  the  Saviour  himself  confesses  great  is  thy  faith, 
and  straightway  faith  received  what  it  asked.  This  little  narrative 
lays  open  the  magic  that  lies  in  a  humbly-believing  heart  more 
directly  and  deeply  than  all  explanations  or  descriptions  could  do. 
Faith  and  humility  are  so  intimately  at  one,  that  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other ;  both  act  as  with  magic  power  on  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  world  ;  they  draw  the  heavenly  essence  itself  down  into 
the  sphere  of  earth.  In  this  cure  faith  is  again  obviously  seen 
not  as  knowledge,  not  as  the  upholding  of  certain  doctrines  for 
true,  but  as  a  state  of  the  mind — ihe  tenderest  susceptibility 
for  what  is  heavenly — the  perfect  womanhood  Of  the  soul.  When 
yearning  faith,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  object  it  longs  for, 
becomes  seeing  faith,  out  of  such  a  mental  state  there  certainly 
spring  beliefs  and  doctrines  of  all  kinds,  which,  as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  this  inward  and  immediate  operation,  may  themselves  be 
termed  &ith«  Usually,  however,  the  Christian  finds  more  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  conduct  of  Christ  than  in  the  depth 
of  this  heathen  woman's  faith.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  (John  ii.  25)  must  have  been  constrained  at  once 
to  help  this  woman,  as  her  faith  could  not  have  been  concealed  from 
him ;  and  even  although  for  wise  reasons  he  was  led  to  confine  his 
ministry  to  the  Jews,  yet  as  in  other  instances  he  made  exceptions 
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(comp.  on  Mattk  viii  10),  so  might  he  have  done  in  her  case  at 
once  without  laying  on  her  the  burden  of  his  severity.  Nay,  the 
severity  seems  so  very  severe,  that  it  were  difficult  to  find  a  place 
for  such  a  trait  in  the  beauteous  portraiture  of  the  mild  Son  of 
man.  It  is  Christian  experience  alone  which  opens  our  way  to  the 
light  understanding  of  this.  As  Qod  himself  is  compared  by  our 
Lord  to  an  unjust  judge  who  often  turns  away  the  well-grounded 
supplication  (Luke  xviii.  3,  seq.),  as  the  Lord  wrestles  with  Jacob 
at  JacoVs  ford,  and  thus  exalts  him  to  be  Israel  (Gren.  xxxii.  24, 
seq.),  as  he  seeks  to  kill  Moses  who  was  destined  to  deliver  his  people 
(Exod.  iv.  24),  so  faith  often  in  its  experience  finds  that  the  heaven 
is  of  brass  and  seems  to  despise  its  prayers.  A  similar  mode  of 
dealing  is  here  exhibited  by  the  Saviour.  The  restraining  of  his 
grace,  the  manifestation  of  a  treatment  wholly  different  from  what 
the  woman  may  at  first  have  expected,  acted  as  a  check  usually 
does  on  power  when  it  really  exists ;  the  whole  inherent  energy  of 
her  living  faith  broke  forth,  and  the  Saviour  suffered  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  her  as  h^  had  when  wrestling  with  Jacob.  In  this 
mode  then  of  Christ's  giving  an  answer  to  prayer  we  are  to  trace 
only  another  form  of  his  love.  Where  faith  is  weak,  he  anticipates 
and  comes  to  meet  it ;  where  faith  is  strong,  he  holds  himself  aloof 
that  it  may  in  itself  be  carried  to  perfection.^ 

Ver.  29-31. — ^According  to  both  Evangelists,  Jesus  after  this 
left  the  western  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  turned  back  to  the  sea 
of  Genesareth.  (As  to  AexaTroAfc,  see  on  Matth  iv.  25.)  Without 
marking  more  closely  the  connexion,  local  or  chronological,  the 
narrative  ends  in  one  of  those  general  concluding  formulae,  which 
plainly  shew  that  the  author  never  intended  to  produce  a  history 
marked  by  chronological  arrangement.  To  me  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  such  forms  of  conclusion  occur  in 
Matthew  (comp.  iv.  23-25  ;  ix.  8,  26,  81,  36,  36  ;  xiv.  34-86),  and 
their  uniformity,  that  he  interwove  into  his  work  minor  treatises 
which  had  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period  been  written  down  by  him- 
self. [?]  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  KvX?i6g  which  occurs  in 
this  passage  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sufferers  who  assembled 
around  Jesus.  The  same  word  is  found  at  Matth.  xviii  8,  con- 
joined as  in  this  case  with  x^^y  ^^^  there  it  obviously  means 
one  niaimed.  But  never  in  any  other  case  is  it  recorded  as  an 
express  fact  that  Christ  really  restored  bodily  members  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  a  cure  of  this  kind  would  ill  accord  vdth  his 
usual  mode  of  healing.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take  KvkX6^  here 
in  the  sense  usually  assigned  it  by  profane  writers,  viz. :  benty 
crookedy  hotoed  down.  As  the  denial  of  Christ's  higher,  heavenly, 
miraculous  power  is  an  error,  so  it  contradicts  the  gospel  narrative 
o  Ab  to  the  fidth  of  the  woman,  in  b^ialf  of  her  daughter,  see  on  Matth.  zvii.  14,  seq. 
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to  liold  that  this  miractdous  power  put  forth  its  energy  without 
internal  law  or  order^  to  guide  its  manifestations.  Never  does 
the  Lord  create  members  to  replace  those  which  had  been  cut  oS, 
but  he  heals  those  which  had  been  injured :  never  does  he  create 
bread  absolutely  from  nothing  (without  a  previous  substratum),  but 
he  increases  that  which  previously  existed.  The  question,  then, 
whether- he  was  not  able  to  have  done  such  things,  must  be  cast 
aside,  as  entirely  impertinent ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  he  did  them 
not.  Still  the  principle  stands  fast  which  is  implied  in  the  very 
idea  of  Christ's  Divine  nature,  that  boundless  as  was  his  power,  it 
was  yet  perfectly  regulated  by  laws,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  himself 
is  law,  and  all  spiritual  phenomena  are  embraced  within  a  cycle  of 
higher  and  heavenly  laws,  whose  revolution  constitutes  the  system 
of  nature.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  short  narrative  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  (iccj^  fwyiXdXo^y  i.  c, 
hard  of  hearing^  and  for  this  reason  as  not  hearing  his  own 
voice,  speaking  unintelligibly ;  according  to  ver.  35,  therefore,  he  at 
once  spoke  on  his  hearing  being  restored),  which  Mark  here  inserts 
(viL  32-37),  and  which  he  alone  records.  Minute  and  circumstan- 
tial in  his  narrative,  he  recounts  here,  as  in  the  similar  account  of 
healing  the  blind  man  (viii.  22-26),  many  particulars  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal mode  of  Christ's  cures  which^  bring  them  vividly  before  the 
mind's  eye.  With  these  notices  may  be  compared  the  account 
of  the  disciples  performing  cures  with  ot7  (which  Mark  vi.  13  alone 
gives),  and  the  narrative  in  John  ix.  6,  of  Christ's  applying 
spittle  in  the  same  way  when  healing  one  born  blind.  The  oi?  is 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  ordinary  outward  means  of  cure  (Luke 
X.  84),  which  the  disciples,  distrusting,  as  it  were,  the  full  effi- 
cacy of  their  miraculous  powers  (Matth.  xvii.  20),  applied  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  wholly  unscriptural  view  that  Christ,  along 
with  their  heavenly  miraculous  power,  had  eiyoined  his  disciples  to 
employ  the  expedients  of  domestic  medicine :  he  rather  permitted 
them  the  use  of  the  oil  in  accommodation  to  their  weakness.  Leav- 
ing this  out  of  view,  there  remain  in  these  narratives  the  following 
pecuUarities.  (1.)  It  is  a  new  thing  that  Jesus  should  take  those 
who  are  about  to  be  healed  apart  by  themselves  (Mark  vii.  83, 
dnoXaPSfievo^  airrbv  dnb  rov  h%}jw  Kwf  IdCav ;  viii.  23,  i^ayev  airrhv 
Igw  TTj^  «a>/z;/f).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  done  from 
anxiety  lest  the  people  on  seeing  his  treatment  of  the  sick  should  be 
led  into  various  superstitions.  This  would  have  applied  equally  to 
the  sick  themselves  who  belonged  to  the  people,  and  shared  their 
views.  A  single  word,  moreover,  would  have  provided  against  such 
superstition.  It  is  better  to  seek  the  ground  of  it  in  the  personal 
interests  of  the  sick.  As  their  moral  healing  was  the  ultimate  end 
of  their  physical  cure,  the  Saviour  ordered  everything  external  so  as 
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to  contribute  to  that  object.  Amidst  the  din  of  popular  tumult 
beneficial  impressions  could  with  far  more  difficulty  be  made  on 
them.  And  with  this  also  agrees  the  command  given  to  both,  that 
they  should  preserve  silence  as  to  their  cure.  (Comp.  vii.  36  ;  viiL 
26.  See  what  is  said  on  this  at  Matth.  viii.  4.)  (2.)  Another  pecu- 
liarity is  the  gradually  advancing  process  of  cure  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man.  According  to  Mark  viii.  24,  after  the  first  touch  of  Jesus 
he  saw  darkly  and  obscurely.  "  I  see  men  as  trees  (the  power  of 
measuring  extension  by  the  eye  was  probably  as  yet  wanting)  walk- 
ing/' After  the  second  touch  he  was  wholly  restored.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  cures  performed  by  Christ  were  no  magical  transac- 
tions, but  real  processes.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  man  the  course 
of  the  cure  may  have  been  retarded  for  this  reason,  that  his  disease 
was  deeply  seated,  and  a  too  rapid  process  of  recovery  might  have 
been  injurious.  We  remarked  something  of  the  same  kind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  the  Gergesene  (Matth.  viii  28),  from  whom 
the  demon  did  not  depart  till  the  command  of  Jesus  had  been  twice 
given.  (3.)  The  application  of  spittle  is  peculiar  to  these  narratives, 
which  is  also  mentioned  again  at  John  ix.  6.  In  regard  to  this,  we 
must  at  once  reject,  as  imworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the 
opinion  which  holds  that  he  was  himself  misled  by  the  popular 
notion  that  attributed  to  the  spittle  healing  virtues,,  and  which, 
further,  infers  from  this  that  the  thing  here  recorded  must  be  under- 
stood even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  so  would  trans- 
form Christ  into  an  ordinary  physician,  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
certain  remedies.  We  are  equally  to  reject  the  other  opinion  that 
Christ  employed  this  means  in  order  to  aid  the  weak  faith  of  those 
who  were  to  be  healed.^  For  on  the  one  hand  the  Saviour  does  not 
employ  means  to  remedy  weakness  of  faith,  and  on  the  other,  it  is 
incongruous  to  endeavour  by  means  so  purely  external  to  reach  a 
spiritual  want.  We  must  therefore  have  looked  on  the  employment 
of  the  spittle  as  exercising  real  influence,  even  though  we  had  been 
unable  to  trace  in  it  any  link  of  connexion.  But  as  we  already 
observed  that  the  laying  on  of  Christ's  hands  (so  here  the  holding 
of  his  finger  to  eye  and  ear)  must,  as  it  were,  be  considered  as  the 
medium  of  conveyance  for  spiritual  power  (it  is  only  in  particular 
cases  that  this  power  imparts  itself  from  a  distance,  and  without 
visible  means  of  communication  ;  see  on  Matth.  viii.  10),  so  it  is  in 
a  way  analogous  to  this  that  we  are  to  look  on  the  use  of  his  otvn 
spittle.  (Mark  vii.  34,  gives  in  Aramaic  the  exclamation  of  Christ, 
ItlHftaOd — diavotx^if  be  opened.    It  is  the  authoritative  summons  of 

*  In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumbi  however,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the 
actions  of  Christ  (the  touching  of  his  ears  and  tongue,  the  looking  up  to  heaven),  were 
obviously  calculated  to  make  him  aware  of  what  was  about  to  be  done  with  him  in  order 
10  rouse  his  fiuth,  whioh  oould  not  be  done  in  his  case  bj  words. 
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Christ  adapted  to  the  present  case ;  it  is  the  expression  of  his  Divine 
will^  of  whose  fulfilment  that  Son  who  had  called  on  the  Father 
[el^  rbv  ovpavbv  dvciPkhlxig  iariva^e,  ver.  34J,  was  fully  assured.  The 
form  of  the  word  is  the  imperative  of  the  Aramaic  conjugation 
Ethpael,  kfp«tHJiBd=^ld<paBd  [in  Syriac  ni36»;«  from  the  root  h«3»]. — ^Ver. 
87.  The  exclamation  jko^  'ndvra  neiToiTjice,  he  hath  done  aU  things 
weUy  almost  reminds  us  of  the  history  of  creation,  where  it  is  said 
ndvra,  Saa  inolrjae,  icaXa  Xlav^  all  that  he  had  made  was  very  goodj 
Q^n.  i.  31.  The  ministry  of  the  Messiah  seems  to  be  viewed  as  a 
Koivfi  Krloiq  =  n^D-jtj  nj'j*,  new  creation.  According  to  Mark  viii 
22,  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  took  place  at  Bethsaida  [see  as  to 
it  on  Matth.  xi.  21],  by  which  we  are  here  probably  to  understand 
the  place  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  of  Gknesareth. 
Yet  is  the  description  of  the  locality  even  in  Mark  indefinite,  so  that 
we  cannot  with  certainty  decide  where  the  cure  took  place. — ^Ver. 
25.  The  expression  iTrotiy(7cvavT5v  dvafiTJ;^^  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sight,  that  is  afterwards  expressed  by  dnoKaOia- 
raadai,  in  integrum  restitui.  Bather  is  the  naielv  dvapXhpat  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  Hiphil,  ^'  he  caused  him,  after  layiog  his  hands 
on  him  the  second  time,  to  look  up,"  and  then  he  saw  niXavyCi^. 
That  word,  which  is  found  only  here,  literally  means  "  shining  cy^ar^ 
radiant/'  from  r^Ac,  in  the  distance.  Here,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
nexion, it  means  "  plainly y  distinctly.") 


§  29.  FBEDINa  OF  THB  FouB  Thousanb. 
(Bfatth.  XT.  32-S9;  Murk  yiS.  1-10.) 

The  account  which  follows  of  feeding  the  four  thousand  is 
attached  by  Matthew  to  the  preceding  context  without  any  mark  to 
determine  the  time  when  it  happened,  and  by  Mark  with  the 
indefinite  words  iv  iiceivcu^  raZg  ^fiipai^y  in  those  days.  The  latter 
gives  us  once  more  separate  minute  traits,  which  make  the  nar- 
rative more  graphic,  as  for  example,  ver.  3,  "  some  of  them  have 
come  from  afar,"  and  in  ver.  1  the  amplification  of  Matthew's  brief 
expressions.  The  latter  alone  informs  us  that  the  number  of  four 
thousand  is  reckoned  apart  from  the  women  and  children  (ver.  88). 
The  narrative  itself  certainly  contains  no  new  points  when  compared 
with  the  first  account  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  Matth.  xiv.  13, 
seq.  The  single  circumstance  to  be  inquired  into,  therefore,  is 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  entire  occurrence  as  distinct  from  the 
other,  or  whether,  by  a  mistake  of  Matthew  (and  after  him  of 
Mark),  the  same  instance  of  feeding  has  been  twice  recorded.  This 
latter  view  has  been  put  forward  by  Schleiermacher  (on  Luke,  p, 
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137)^  and  Schultz  (on  the  Loid's  Supper,  p.  811).  De  Wette  also 
and  others  see  in  this  second  account  a  repetition  of  the  first  fact 
drawn  from  tradition.  The  chief  ground  for  this  supposition  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  the 
disciples,  if  they  had  once  had  experience  of  such  a  miracle,  could 
ever  in  similar  circumstances  hare  asked  unbelievingly  ndOev  ^fdv  iv 
^fu^  iqroL  ToaovToi  Sxnt  x^^^  ^^ov  roaovrov^  whence  have  we 
in  the  desert  so  many  loaves  t  etCy  (ver.  33.)  But  less  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  remark  when  we  find  that  on  various  occasions  the 
disciples  forget  things  which  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  forget.  For  example,  the  plainest  declarations  as  to  Christ's  suf- 
ferings and  death  they  aeem  never  to  have  heard  when  the  event 
really  took  place.  Assuming  then  that  some  considerable  time 
elapsed  between  these  two  miraculous  entertainments  ;  that  mean* 
while  they  had  frequently  met  with  cases  in  which  themselves 
and  those  around  them  had  suffered  momentary  want  (take,  e.  g,j 
the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn),  but  in  which  the  Lord  <Ud 
not  choose  thus  to  interpose  his  aid,  we  may  perhaps  conceive  that 
in  the  moment  of  feeling  want,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  disciples 
that  the  Saviour  would  be  pleased  a  second  time  thus  to  manifest 
his  power.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  this  explanation,  as 
there  is  otherwise  not  the  slightest  improbability  of  the  repetition 
under  analogous  circumstances,  of  the  same  fact,  any  more  than  that 
healing  processes  were  similarly  repeated.  To  admit,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  narrative  in  this  case  is  not  authentic,  is  to  open  the 
way  for  consequences  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  which 
a  Christian  mind  could  never  admit,  unless  they  rested  on  such 
sure  historical  proofs,  as  are  here  utterly  wanting.  A  new  and  fully 
detailed  history  of  events  which  absolutely  did  not  take  place  could 
be  given  neither  by  an  apostle  of  the  Lord,  nor  by  an  assistant 
whose  gospel  rested  on  apostolic  authority.  Still  less  could  both 
narrators  subsequently  (Matth.  xvi  9, 10  ;  Mark  viii.  19, 20),  put 
into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  himself  an  allusion  to  an  event  which 
had  never  happened.*  If  the  narrative  forced  us  to  such  assump- 
tions as  this,  the  authority  of  both  gospels  would  be  overthrown. 
The  supposition  that  a  fully  detailed  narrative  of  fact  is  a  pure  in- 

*  The  passage  here  quoted  is  also  of  importance  for  our  object  in  this  respect^  that 
the  remark  of  the  disciples,  drt  aprovc  ohn  iXdpofiev  (Matth.  xyl.  f),  shews  that  even 
after  the  second  miraculous  feeding  the  disciples  could  not  imagine  that  their  being  in  the 
company  of  the  Son  of  man  made  it  needless  for  them  to  take  provisions  for  the  body. 
Jesus  finds  it  necessary  to  rebuke  them  for  this  unbelief  and  reminds  them  of  bo(h  mirac- 
ulous entertainmenta  One  can  hardly  conceive  a  stronger  proof  that  the  second  feeding 
is  authentic.  Meanwhile  superficial  modem  criticism  knows  how  to  set  it  quite  easily 
aside  by  the  cheap  assertion  that  it  was  only  after  the  formation  of  the  two  fabulous  re- 
ports as  to  the  feeding,  that  this  whole  conversation  was — invented.  At  this  rate  any 
bet  bne  chooses  may  be  atmok  out  of  the  narrativd. 
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vention  is  quite  another' thing  from  the  admission  of  some  trifling 
historical  oversight — ^for  example,  whether  there  were  one  or  two 
blind  men.  Add  to  this,  that  on  closer  examination  the  inven- 
tion  of  the  fact  by  tradition  is  wholly  improbable.  For  in  the  first 
place,  if  this  second  narrative  of  feeding  the  people  had  owed 
its  origin  to  tradition,  much  would  have  been  added  to  it  by 
way  of  embellishment.  The  unadorned  style  in  which  the  second 
event  is  told,  precisely  as  was  the  former  even  in  the  separate  words, 
vouches  for  its  apostolic  origin*  Nay,  this  narrative,  so  far  from  any 
effort  to  display  the  fact  in  brighter  colours,  sets  it  ferth  as  of  less 
importance.  In  the  former  case  there  were  5000,  here  only  4000, 
and  yet  there  are  here  seven  loaves  while  formerly  there  were  only 
five,  although  the  less  the  number  of  loaves  the  more  marvellous 
must  the  miracle  appear.  It  is  precisely  in  these  little  circum- 
stances that  the  handiwork  of  tradition  would  most  easily  be 
detected.  What  could  any  one  gain  by  inventing  the  account  of 
Christ's  having  fed  4000  men,  when  in  fact  he  had  already  fed 
5000?  Not  thus  are  framed  the  fictions  of  tradition.  If  we 
had  read  here  of  Christ  having  fed  10,000  men  with  one  loaf,  the 
probability  of  forgery  had  been  greater.*  Is  any  one  ready  to  say 
that  this  second  fact  may  be  the  real  one  while  the  former  is  the 
fictitious,  in  which  the  number  of  the  fed  is  increased  and  of  the 
loaves  diminished?  This  however  is  the  most  improbable  of  all 
views  of  it-— that  any  one  should  place  last  the  real  &ct  as  being 
the  less  important  and  put  first  the  false.  Obviously  an  unconscien- 
tious narrator  will  overdo  the  truth  itself,  and  for  this  reason  he 
places  last  the  invented  fact  as  being  the  most  striking.  We  can 
discover  then  only  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  this  second  feeding 
as  narrated,  none  whatever  to  shew  that  it  is  spurious ;  for,  in 
regard  to  the  disciples,  we  can  easily  admit  that  previously  to  their 
bemg  furnished  with  power  from  on  high  their  memory  was  often 
weak ;  indeed  they  themselves  state  quite  plainly  that  it  was  so 
with  them.  They  walked  in  a  new  world  full  of  spiritual  and 
bodily  wonders,  amidst  which  they  could  not  find  themselves  at 
home  until  the  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  brought  to  their  minds 
all  things  that  the  Lord  had  said  to  them  and  done.  (John  xiv. 
26.)  (As  to  Magdala  [Matth.  xv.  39],  and  Dalmanutha  [Mark  viii. 
10],  see  on  Matth.  xvi.  6.) 

*  With  great  nalvetS  StrausB  (vol  il,  p.  203)  describes  these  as  "  eager  remarks  into 
which  one  had  better  not  enter."  By  all  means,  for  this  wanton  critic  had  nothing  to 
allege  against  them,  except  that  the  first  feeding  also  was  a  myth,  i  e.,  a  h'e.  Thns^ 
with  this  man,  one  lie  is  built  upon  another.  One  who  honestly  calls  things  bj  their 
right  names,  which  certainly  makes  a  &tal  impression,  does  not|  Straoss  thinks^  know  how 
to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  mythic  view. 
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§  30.  Wabniko  agaikst  the  Leayek  of  the  Phabisees. 

(lUtth.  tyL  1-12 ;  Mark  viiL  11-21.) 

Along  with  his  narrative  of  the  second  miraculons  feeding,  the 
Evangelist  conjoins  the  account  of  an  incident  which  shews  the 
weakness  of  the  disciples.  When  Christ  used  the  words  npoaixere 
dnb  T^?  fv^^  Twv  ^apiaaUov,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  PhariaeeSy 
they  thought  they  were  reproved  on  account  of  having  forgotten  to 
take  bread,  while  the  Saviour  was  thinking  only  of  the  spiritual 
influence  put  forth  by  the  Pharisees.  Everything  in  this  section  is 
connected  with  Christ's  words  of  rebuke  and  warning  against  the 
Pharisees ;  but  since  neither  in  the  preceding  nor  following  context 
are  they  further  spoken  of,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  evange- 
list merely  points  out  the  occasion  when  those  words,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  account  of  the  feeding,  and  on  which  he  laid 
such  peculiar  stress,  were  spoken.  It  cifn  moreover  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  the  Pharisees,  when  they  demand  of  Jesus  a  sign  (and  a 
sign  from  heaven  too,  Luke  xi.  16),  should  have  been  rebuked  in 
terms  similar  to  those  of  Matth.  xii.  38,  seq.,  by  a  reference  to  the 
sign  of  Jonas.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  (which 
Schulz  defends  loco  citat.)  that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  only  once, 
but  that  the  narrator,  drawing  from  impure  tradition,  heus  twice 
recorded  them.  It  is  possible  that  Matthew  here  incorporates  por- 
tions of  discourses  originally  uttered  in  another  connexion  (for 
example,  verses  2,  3,  which  are  given  by  Matthew  alone,  but  which 
yet  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  as  appropriately  placed  here  as  at 
Luke  xii.  55,  56,  where  see  the  exposition  of  the  words),  but  the 
whole  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  new  occurrence.  For  if  the  Pharisees 
more  than  once  eagerly  desired  a  sign  from  heaven — ^which  from 
their  devotedness  to  externals,  may  easily  be  supposed — ^it  is  equally 
conceivable,  that  the  Saviour  more  than  once  addressed  them  as  a 
yevei  7rovi]pa  ml  fioixa^g,  evil  and  advlteroua  generattony  and  alluded 
to  the  great  Jonah-sign.  (For  the  exposition  of  Matth.  xvi.  1-4, 
see  on  Matth.  xiL  38,  seq.) 

The  peculiar  essence  of  the  narrative  Mark,  as  is  clear,  has 
rightly  seized.  He  brings  forward  with  great  care,  as  the  essential 
point,  all  that  relates  to  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  disci- 
ples (viii.  13,  seq).  They  pass  together  across  the  sea  to  the  further 
shore.  This  points  us  back  to  Matth.  xv.  39  ;  Mark  viii.  10,  where 
Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  are  mentioned  as  the  places  to  which 
Christ  betook  himself.  The  latter  of  these  places  is  mentioned  only 
here,  but  it  lay  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdala,  which  is 
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named  by  Matthew.  Uay6aXd  (from  injoo  a  tower,  for  which  reason 
it  is  not  to  be  written  fiayaddv  or  fMysSdv),  lay  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  sea,  in  the  district  of  the  Gadarenes.  One  of  the  Marys  (with 
the  surname  of  Magdcda)  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  this  town. 
On  their  voyage  across,  the  conversation  here  recorded  took  place, 
and  to  their  accounts  of  it  both  Evangelists  prefix  the  remark  that 
the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  bread.  (The  careful  Mark  even 
adds  that  they  had  only  one  haf,  el  ftij  iva  iprrcv  ovk  dxcv  fied*  kavrCiv, 
Such  traits  indicate  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion employed  by  Mark  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  myths  are  formed.  It 
would  ill  accord  also  with  the  idea  that  the  second  narrative  of  feed- 
ing the  multitude  is  fictitious.)  The  remark  of  Jesus,  b^re  xdl 
npoa^X^e  dnb  i%  ^vfirfg  rwv  ^apcaalGw,  take  heed  and  beware  of  the 
leaven,  etc.,  must  be  accounted  for,  and  for  this  reason  did  the  nar- 
rators prefix  the  request  for  a  miracle  which  shortly  before  the 
Pharisees  had  addressed  to  Jesus. 

An  apparent  contradiction  seems  to  arise  between  Matth.  xvi.  6 
and  Mark  viiL  15,  inasmuch  as  the  former  conjoins  the  Sadducees,  the 
latter  Herod,  with  the  Phalisees.  Herod,  however,  stands  merely  for 
his  party  (Matth.  xxil  16  ;  Mark  iii.  6),  in  which  the  laxity  of  the 
Sadducees  in  moral  and  religious  opinion,  was  mixed  up  with  poli- 
tical objects.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xiv.  2,  which  passage  does  not  con- 
tradict this  view.)  If,  therefore,  the  Sadducees  and  Herodians  are 
not  identical,  yet  are  they  nearly  akin — doctrine  holding  the  more 
prominent  place  with  the  former,  politics  with  the  latter.  Against 
their  entire  scope  and  influence  the  Saviour  directs  his  warning. 
For  although  fv/*^,  kaven,  is  immediately  explained  at  Matth.  xvi 
12,  as  StdaxTJy  doctrine^  yet  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  separately  fix)m 
their  entire  moral  condition ;  for,  outwardly  considered,  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  (Matth.  xxiii.  8).  Their 
doctrine,  teaching,  was  merely  that  which  came  forth  firom  them, 
and  consequently  it  was  that  which,  as  it  were,  infected  others  and 
spread  the  plague  of  these  men.  At  Luke  xii  1,  therefore,  it  is 
said  most  correctly  "the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  is  hypocrisy" 
(fi  ^vfiTj  tQv  ^apiaaicjv  iarlv  {m6icpi(ng),  for  with  them  the  danger 
lay  in  their  hypocrisy,  with  the  Sadducees  in  the  Epicurean  pur- 
suit of  enjoyment — with  both  in  their  alienation  fiim  God,  and 
mental  idolatry.  The  term  leaven  belongs  to  those  figurative 
expressions  in  Scripture  which  may  be  applied  in  either  of  two 
opposite  ways.  (See  on  Matth.  xiii  33.)  The  application  of  it  to 
the  corrupting  (fermentation-causing)  element  of  evil,  is  the  original 
one.  It  rests  even  on  Old  Testament  usage,  the  purification  of  the 
house  firom  leaven,  for  the  paschal  feast  is  the  symbol  of  inward 
purification  and  sanctification  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

Ver.  7. — ^The  disciples  who  lived  as  yet  rather  in  the  world  of 
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eense  tban  of  spirit,  mistook  the  connexion  of  Christ's  remark  with 
his  former  conversation  with  the  Pharisees.  They  did  seek  for  some 
connexion,  but  permitted  themselves  at  once  to  make  a  transition 
from  the  leaven  to  the  bread.  They  attributed  to  Jesus,  doubtless, 
their  Jewish  prepossessions  as  to  food  (that  Jews  ought  not  to  eat 
with  heathen),  and  looking  to  the  hostile  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Pharisees,  they  deemed  that  he  meant  to  prohibit  their 
receiving  food  from  them.  This  took  place  internally  (dteAoy/fovro 
tv  iavToig)j  and  found  utterance  in  the  words,  '^  It  is  because  we 
took  no  bread"  (rdirrd  iariv  d  Xiyei)  Sri  d^rovg  ovk  iXafiofJiev,  The 
whole  is  so  drawn  from  life,  that  fiction  derived  from  later  tradition 
is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  This  occurrence  also  supports  most 
decisively  the  second  account  of  feeding  the  multitude. 

The  Saviour  rebukes  their  weak  faith,  and  reminds  them  of  the 
two  visible  proofs  of  help  received  from  him  in  time  of  need.  Out- 
ward bread,  the  Saviour  means  to  say,  would  not  fail  them,  only  let 
them  not  slight  the  enjoyment  of  the  true  and  pure  bread  of  life — 
ihcU  would  be  the  surest  preservative  against  hankering  after  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  (Mark  expands  the  discourse  further ; 
Matthew  gives  shortly  and  concisely  its  essence.  We  might  say 
that  Mark  rather  rewrote  and  expanded  than  epitomised  Matthew.) 


§  31.  Confession  of  the  Disciples.    Prophect  op  Jesus  Kb- 
SPBCTING  His  own  Death. 

(Matth.  xvl.  13-28;  Mark  rllL  27— ix.  1 ;  Lake  ix.  lS-27.) 

Matthew  and  Mark  transfer  the  scene  of  the  following  narrative 
into  the  region  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  (The  town  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Caesarea  Stratonis,  which  lay  on  the  sea.  [Acts  xxiii 
23,  seq.]  Gcesarea,  called  Philippi  from  the  tetrarch  of  that  name 
who  enlarged  the  city,  lay  on  the  north-east  side  of  Palestine 
[Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2;  1].  It  was  not  far  from  Magdala  and 
Gerasa.  Originally  the  town  was  called  Paneas.  Philip,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  named  it  Koiaopeta,  as  Bethsaida  was,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor's  sister,  called  'lovA/oc.  [Joseph,  ibid.])  Luke  gives 
no  note  to  mark  the  time,  but  subjoins  this  incident  immediately  to 
his  account  of  the  first  feeding  of  the  multitude.  Schleiermacher 
(loco  citat.  p.  138)  draws  from  this  an  inference  unfavourable  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  narrative  of  the  second  feeding  as  given  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Could  we  cut  out  it  and  all  connected  with  it, 
be  remarks,  Matthew  and  Luke  would  appear  to  harmonize  in 
respect  to  the  chorography.  The  supposition  that  the  second  feed- 
mg  must  be  transferred  to  the  western  side  of  the  sea  (while  the 
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first  took  place  on  the  eastern  shore),  certainly  appears  according  to 
Von  Raumer's  remark  (Palestine,  p.  101),  to  be  untenable.  Mean- 
while what  has  been  already  advanced  should  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the  impossibility  of  identifying  the  two,  and  thus  no  weight  is  to  be 
laid  further  on  the  circumstance  to  which  Schleierm^her  has  drawn 
attention.  In  the  important  narrative  which  follows,  Matthew  ap- 
pears as  the  leading  historian.  He  subjoins  (xvi  17-19),  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  disciples,  through  Peter  as  their  organ,  a  remarkable 
declaration  by  the  Lord,  as  to  which  the  two  others  are  silent.^ 
Mark,  it  is  true,  once  more  subjoins  in  his  accoimt  several  minute 
and  peculiar  traits  (for  instance  ver.  27,  that  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  even  during  the  journey),  but  into  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  remarkable  transaction  he  gives  no  deeper  insight. 

Ver.  18, 14. — The  conversation  on  the  road  to  Ceesarea  (tv  rg 
6dal  Mark  viii  27),  begins  with  the  question  of  Jesus,  rtva  fie  Xeyov^ 
mv  oi  dvOpcmoc,  who  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  (some  manuscripts  have 
falsely  left  out  /le,  it  was  omitted  simply  because  of  the  following  ex- 
pression, rbv  vlbv  rov  dvOp^ov,  which  contains  more  closely  the  defi- 
nition of  fJts,  The  whole  clause  is  to  be  taken  thus,  ifie  rbv  vlbv  rou 
dvdgdnov  [<h^  olSare]  tvra.  Then  would  the  disciples  be  led  forward 
from  the  idea  of  the  vlbg  rov  dvdp6noVy  to  that  of  the  vlb^  rov  Qeov. 
[V.  16.])  The  question  itself  undoubtedly  had  its  imme^te  ground 
in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time.  Its  object,  however,  was  to 
awaken  the  disciples  to  profounder  views  of  the  dignity  of  Christ. 
According  to  the  disciples,  then,  some  merely  saw  in  Jesus,  John 
the  Baptist  (risen  from  the  dead),  others  Elias.  (Compare  on 
Matth.  xiv.  2,  and  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  vi.  15,  Luke  ix.  8.) 
These  men  therefore  did  not  see  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  himself,  but 
certainly  they  saw  a  person  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  his 
(speedily  to  be  expected)  advent.  (According  to  Malachi  iv.  5,  the 
appearance  of  Elias  was  expected  before  the  Messiah.  See  more 
particularly  as  to  this,  on  Matth.  xvii.  10,  seq.,  and  Luke  i.  17.) 
There  were,  however,  still  others  who  held  Jesus  to  be  Jeremiah,  or 
some  one  of  the  old  prophets  {npoff>rjn]g  ri^rCjv  d^aUn/^  Luke  ix.  8- 
19).  All  viewed  him  thus  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  placed 
him  at  least  in  close  connexion,  according  to  their  several  prevalent 
ideas,  with  the  coming  Messiah.  They  did  not  declare  their  belief 
in  him  as  the  Messiah  himself,  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  the 
whole  ministry  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  to  stand  in  contradiction 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mark,  whose  Gospel,  according;  to  the  tradition  of  the  andent 
church,  rested  on  the  authority  of  Peter  (eomp.  Introd.,  §  6),  Should  be  the  writer  who 
omits  to  notice  the  important  place  which  Peter  held.  One  might  have  attributed  this  to 
modest  Teserre,  were  it  not  that  in  the  passage  parallel  to  Hatth.  xiv.  29-31,  Mark  baa 
also  passed  over  in  silence  a  special  communication  respecting  Peter,  which,  however,  is 
not  to  his  praise.  The  supposition  that  Hark  in  writing  his  Gospel,  used  that  of  Matthew 
oan  in  truth  with  great  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  these  facts. 
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to  their  Messianic  expectations.  The  supposed  reappearance  in 
Christ  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  is  doubtless  to  be  understood 
of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  in  their  actual  resurrection,  not 
of  the  reappearance  of  their  souls  in  his  person  (according  to  the 
doctrine  of  fi£T€fi%lrvx(»xrt^  or  lierevaoiiidTwn^),  For  since,  according  to 
Jewish  opinion,  the  first  resurrection  (see  on  Luke  xiv.  14,  com- 
pared with  Bev.  xz.  5)  was  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  (his  first  appearance  in  humiliation  not  being  dissevered 
from  his  second  in  glory,  but  associated  with  it  as  the  prophets  do)^ 
and  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom,  so  the  idea  very  readily  suggest- 
ed itself  that  forerunners  of  the  resurrection  would  precede  that 
mighty  period.  From  no  express  statements  of  the  Old  Testament,, 
except  in  the  case  of  Elias,  did  the  opinion  derive  any  support,  for 
unless  violence  w6re  done  to  it,  the  reference  to  the  passage,  Isaiah 
lii  6,  seq.,  is  inapplicable.  In  the  New  Testament  also  there  is 
nothing  to  favour  it  (see  however,  on  Moses  and  Elias  at  MattL 
xviL  4),  and  we  can  attribute  it  therefore  only  to  Babbinical  legends. 
Around  the  person  of  Jeremiah  especially  there  had  gathered  a  circle 
of  traditions  (comp.  2  Maccab.  ii.  7, 8  ;  xv.l4)  ;  they  termed  him,  by 
way  of  eminence,  npwjiTJTfjg  rov  Oeov,  prophet  of  God,  Isaiah  was  also 
named  among  the  forerunners  of  the  Messiah,  4  Esra  ii  18.  (Comp. 
on  all  connected  with  this,  Berthold  Christ.  Jud.  §  15,  p.  58,  seq.) 

Ver.  15,  16. — Alongside  of  these  opinions  of  the  people  re- 
specting Jesus,  is  presented  that  of  the  disciples.  They  declare 
him  to  be  the  Xptaro^  =  i3>w»,  Messiah^  himself,  and  thus  dissever 
themselves  from  the  popular  views,  which  held  him  to  be  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah.  How  far,  however,  it  was  this  confession  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  words  of 
Christ,  fjuucdpiog  d  «.  t.  A.,  blessed  art  ihoUy  c^c,  is  not  very  obvious,, 
for  they  were  already  spoken  respecting  the  disciples  when  they  first 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus.  (John  i.  41,  42.)  The  whole  relation 
of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  which  must  be  viewed  as  implying 
an  ever  advancing  development,  requires  that  in  this  case,  their 
confession  should  have  been  fuller  and  more  complete  than  before. 
For  the  understanding  then  of  this  remarkable  passage,  Matthew  iff 
specially  important,  who,  though  deficient  in  graphic  portraiture,, 
yet,  with  all  his  simplicity  and  plainness,  shews  frequently  great 
profoundness  of  conception.  Thus,  after  XpiarSg,  Christy  he  adds,, 
by  way  of  explanation,  6  vlbg  rov  Beov  rov  fwvroc,  the  Son  of  the^ 
living  God.  This  remark  is  most  important  in  tracing  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  the  Son  of  God.  For  obviously,  the  expression 
cannot  be  precisely  identical  with  Xpiaroq^  sinc0  in  that  case  there 
would  arise  a  tautology.  Its  aim  must  rather  J^e  to  determine  with 
more  exactness  the  import  of  Xpi<n6g.  The  natural  explanation^ 
therefore,  is  this — at  first  the  disciples,  in  acknowledging  Christ 
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as  the  Messiah,  had  merely,  according  to  their  Jewish  prepos- 
sessions,  seen  in  him  a  distinguished  man  raised  up  and  endowed 
by  God  for  special  purpojses.*  Their  closer  intercourse  with  the 
Saviour  opened  to  them,  through  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  a 
view  into  his  higher  nature  ;  they  recognised  in  him  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  without  thinking  of  any  theory  as  to  the  generation 
of  the  Son,  they  termed  this  revelation,  in  that  personal  manifes- 
tation in  which  it  stood  visibly  before  them,  the  Son  of  God. 
(Comp.  on  Luke  i.  35.)  The  article  points  to  the  definite.  Divine, 
central  manifestation  which  they  perceived  in  Jesus,  having  been 
by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  instructed  as  to  its  real 
nature.  We  must  conceive  of  the  disciples  as  living  in  this,  and 
step  by  step  advancing  in  their  knowledge  of  it.  When  Matthew 
expressly  adds  "  Son  of  the  living  God,''  this  epithet  (•'h  ti'^^) 
obviously  has  reference  not  to  idols,  there  being  no  reason  for  here 
contrasting  the  true  God  with  them,  but  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine 
manifestation  in  Christ.  The  image  of  Divinity,  as  reflected  in  him, 
was  BO  strong  and  powerful,  that  through  it  the  Father,  as  his 
original,  was  for  the  first  time  properly  revealed  in  his  wondrous 
essence.  All  former  life-revelations  of  the  Living  one  were  dead, 
when  compared  with  the  living  fulness  which  flows  forth  in  all  the 
varied  exhibitions  of  the  Saviour.    (John  i  4.) 

Ver.  17. — According  to  this  view,  the  import  of  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  the  Saviour  on  hearing  this  confession  becomes 
obvious.  For,  if  this  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Qoi  is 
genuine,  it  necessarily  involves  a  revelation  of  Divinity  in  the  soul 
itself,  since  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Father  reveals  him.  (Compare  on  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  1  Cor. 
xn.  3.)  But  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  within  the  soul  as  that 
which  gives  life  and  being  from  on  high,  of  itself  imparts  blessed 
ness.  (The  iicucdpio^  el,  blessed  art  ihoUj  is  as  at  Matth.  v.  4,  not  a 
mere  expression  of  praise,  but  an  express  assurance  of  that  eternal 
and  blessed  existence  which  the  preceding  confession  implies.)  The 
confession  leads  our  Lord  to  infer  an  antecedent  revelation  (diroicd- 
^vxpig)  ;  for  the  Divine  glory  of  Christ  was  concealed  under  an  out- 
wardly mean  appearance,  and  could  therefore  become  known  only 
through  an  inward  manifestation.     This  revelation  he  expressly 

*  The  common  opinion  among  the  Jews  as  to  the  Messiah,  is  exhibited  hy  Jostln 
MartjT  (Dial.  c.  Tr.  J.  p.  266,  267),  when  he  lets  him  be  called  &v8puirov  i^  avSpoTruvaaid 
be  chosen  of  God  to  the  Messiahship  Kai'  iKkoyfjv^  becaose  of  his  virtues.  Probably  the 
disciples,  during  the  first  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Saviour,  saw  in  him  onljr 
the  son  of  Joseph,  until  it  gradually  became  clear  to  their  minds  that  the  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race  must  of  necessity  come  forth  in  a  strength  mightier  t)ian  theirs  whom  he  was 
to  redeem,  and  the  direct  accounts  of  Mary,  who,  not  without  a  reason,  was  detained  till  aU 
Christ's  work  was  finished  on  earth,  must  then  have  converted  their  presentiment  into  a 
oertainty,  by  the  report  of  the  historical  events. 
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denies  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  traces  to  the  Father.  (The  addition 
6  tv  roig  cvf>avoig  =  inovpdviogj  stands  in  contrast  to  the  inlyetog^ 
which  is  implied  in  aip^  koi  oLfui.)  This  formula  (flesh  and  blood) 
denotes  what  is  human  abstractiy  considered,  which,  as  such,  is 
transitory  and  vain*  The  phrase  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  &;i  *4f  a 
which  is  very  common  among  the  Babbis  [comp.  Lightfoot  on  the 
passage],  and  had  prcTiouslj  occurred  also  in  the  Apocrypha  [Sir. 
ziv.  18],  and  in  the  New  Testament,  GaL  i  16 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  1  Oor. 
XY.  50 ;  Ephes.  vi  12.)  The  reference  here  therefore  is  to  other 
men  as  well  as  to  the  natural  human  powers  of  Peter  himself  so 
that  the  sense  here  is  ^^  nothing  human,  no  power  or  faculty  of  man, 
has  been  able  to  impart  to  you  this  knowledge,  only  the  Divine  can 
teach  us  to  know  the  Divine/'  This  declaration  was  made  by  the 
Saviour  to  Peter,  along  with  the  address  B^  lon^a,  eon  of  Jonah. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this  is  intended  to  form  a  contrast 
to  the  foregoing  'Irfoovg  v%  Geov,  JesuSy  Son  of  Ood.  Simon  stands 
here  like  JesuSy  as  a  personal  designation ;  son  of  Jonas  is  probably 
used  here  in  a  figurative  sense.  Primarily  indeed  it  is  a  genealogical 
designation  (see  on  John  i  43  ;  xxi.  16,  17),^  but  as  Hebrew  names 
generally  are  descriptive,  Christ  here  looks  to  the  import  of  the 
name.  Perhaps  he  referred  it  to  njst,  a  dove,  and  in  that  case  this 
meaning  would  arise,  '^  Thou  Simon  art  a  child  of  the  Spirit  (allud- 
ing to  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  symbol  of  a  dove),  God  the  Father 
of  spirits,  Heb.  xii,  9,  hath  revealed  himself  to  thee/'  Where  God 
reveals  himself  there  is  formed  a  spiritual  man. 

Yer.  18,  19. — ^Here  follows  a  new  installation  of  the  apostles. 
After  they  had  in  a  true  sense  acknowledged  Christ,  the  Lord  could 
disclose  to  them  also  the  real  import  of  their  own  office.  Let  us 
first  examine  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  we  may  then  determine 
more  nearly  their  reference  to  Peter.  The  symbolic  name  which  the 
Saviour  gave  to  Peter  immediately  after  his  first  reception  as  his 
disciple  (comp.  on  John  i.  43),  he  here  renews  with  a  definite  expla- 
nation of  its  meaning.  Peter  is  to  be  the  rock  of  the  edifice  of  the 
church.  (The  church  is  represented  as  a  va^,  tempUj  a  common 
figure,  compare  1  Cor.  iii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  1  Peter  ii.  6.  The  Old 
Testament  temple  is  viewed  as  the  type  of  the  church,  as  aicrp^^ 
tabemadey  is  regarded  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  viii.) 
The  church,  as  a  spiritual  structure,t  must  rest  naturally  on  a  spirit- 

*  Bap  Ban.  vi  1,  vii  13,  =  Heb.  ^^b.  It  may  be  presamed  that  Jesos  in  this  oonyer- 
■atiOQ  with  his  disciples  spoke  Aramaic.  ^Iwvu,  contracted  from  'luawa  (comp.  John  L 
43.)  =  ^h**  according  to  the  LXX.  at  1  Chron.  iii.  24,  'luovdv. 

f  In  the  gospels  this  is  the  only  passage  where  the  ixJcA^a/a  stands  as-^/^oa.  r.  6. 
In  another  sense  the  expression  oocors  at  Matth.  xviiL  17.  In  the  writings  of  Paol,  on 
the  other  hapKl,'^«r«Ai7ff<a  is  the  nsoal  expression  for  the  yisible  oommnnion  of  Christians. 
Baa.  r.  8.  is  used  hj  him  rather  fi>r  the  ideal,  heavenly  fellowship.  In  the  Hebrew  >nft 
oorre^onds  to  iiuTaMrta 
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nal  foundation ;  Peter,  therefore,  in  his  new  spiritual  character 
appears  as  the  supporter  of  Christ's  great  work  among  mankind, 
[and  this  evidently  as  destined.  Acts  ii,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  first  Christian  church],  Jesus  himself  is  the  creator  of  the 
whole — Peter,  the  first  stone  of  the  building.  (Compare  1  Pet.  iL 
5.)  The  firmness  of  the  building  shews  itself  in  sustaining  the  onsets 
of  assailing  powers.  (Matth.  vii.  24,  seq.)  These  are  here  termed 
TTvAoi  fidov,  gates  of  hell,  or  h^dea.^  Hades  0**m*)  the  abode  of 
dark  destructive  powers,  is  often  represented  as  a  palace,  strongly 
fastened,  thus  marking  its  security  and  its  formidable  power.  (Job 
xxxviii.  17  ;  Ps.  ix.  14 ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  10.)  This  war-palace  stands 
opposed  to  the  holy  temple  of  God  (comp.  on  Luke  xL  21,  22),  and 
appears  with  all  its  powers  as  assailmg  it,  but  not  overcoming  it, 
for  against  f^Jj/c,  hades,  is  arrayed  ovpavS^,  heaven,  in  the  fulness 
of  its  power.f  Still  retaining  the  same  figure,  then,  the  Lord 
of  this  temple  names  Peter  as  its  guardian  ;  he  receives  the  key  of 
it  with  full  authority  to  use  it,;|:  and  consequently  to  grant  admission 
or  to  shut  out.  (Isaiah  xxii  22 ;  Bev.  iii.  7,  explain  this  symbolic 
expression. — That  the  same  Peter  is  first  termed  the  irirpa,  rock, 
then  the  rj^wa,  opener  [see  Isaiah  xxii.  22],  of  the  building  is  to  be 
explained  from  that  free  treatment  of  figurative  expression  which, 
with  all  their  accuracy,  prevails  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  The 
terms  6eeiv  and  Xveiv,  for  shutting  and  opening,  are  to  be  explained 
fix)m  the  simple  custom  of  antiquity  of  fastening  doors  by  tying. 
John,  in  the  really  parallel  passage,  xx.  23,  resolves  the  figure  by 
the  terms  d^jn^ivai,  remit,  and  KparBiv,  cotUrol,  retain.)  This  repre- 
sentation exhibits  an  earthly  and  heavenly  character  and  functions 
as  united  in  the  church.  Controlled  by  heavenly  powers,  the  acts  of 
its  earthly  agents  bear  not  merely  human  impress  and  authority,  but 
have  their  sanction  in  heaven.  Obviously  it  is  only  the  ideal  church 
which  is  here  spoken  of  with  its  ideal  repreBentatives.§    In  so  iar  as 

*  Compare  Euripides  HecabA  r.  1,  where  it  is  said  of  the  lower  world,  okotov  irvXu 

Iva  Al^^  UKlffTQl, 

f  I  doubt  much  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  The  citations  prove  no  such 
war  easUe,  I  regard  Eades  as  put  for  the  abode  of  death,  and  the  gates  (as  the  entrance), 
by  metonymy,  for  Hades  itself  Thus  the  sense  is :  ^*  Death  shall  not  prevail  against  it: 
't  is  indestructible.— [K. 

i  Jeremiah  i.  10,  forms  a  striking  parallel  to  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins 
here  imparted  to  the  disciples.  For  the  Lord  there  says  to  the  prophet,  "  I  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth,  see  I  set  thee  this  veiy  day  over  nations  and  kingdoms  that  thou  shouldesfe 
root  out,  break  in  pieces,  throw  down  and  destroy,  and  build  and  plant.**  What  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  given  in  an  outward,  is  in  the  New  Testament  given  in  an  inward 
form. 

§  To  the  apostles  was  granted  the  power,  absolute  and  unconditioned,  of  binding  and 
loosing  (so  that  he  who  was  shut  out  fW>m  the  church  was  excluded  at  the  same  time 
from  heaven),  just  as  to  them  was  given  the  power  of  publishing  truth,  unmixed  with 
em>r.  For  both  they  possessed  miraculous  spiritual  endowments  (G^al  L  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  v. 
1«*6,  andxvL  22).  To  the  ordinarv  ministers  of  the  dmfch.  who  possess  noi  this  extraor- 
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a  sinful  element  exists  in  the  external  church  (Matth.  xiii.  47),  the 
words  admit  of  no  application  to  it.  Of  the  real  everlasting  church, 
however,  they  are  forever  true.  Further,  the  power  which  here  is 
merely  promisedy  is,  at  a  later  period  (John  xx.  28),  actually  imparted. 
It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  Peter's  relation  to  the  other  disci- 
ples. That  which  at  ver.  19  is  spoken  to  Peter,  is  at  Matth.  xviii  18, 
John  XX.  28,  addressed  to  all  the  apostles.  The  cofitents  of  ver.  18 
are  again  fbund  at  Bev.  xxi.  14,  and  GaL  ii.  9,  applied  to  all  the 
aposties.  We  find  therefore  nothing  in  these  words  peculiar  to 
Peter ;  he  merely  answers  as  the  organ  of  the  college  of  apostles, 
and  Christ  acknowledging  him  as  such,  replies  to  him  and  speaks 
through  him  to  them  aU.  This,  however,  should  not  he  overlooked, 
that  Peter  is  and  was  intended  to  be  really  the  active  representative 
of  the  company  of  apostles,  (as  John  may  be  termed  their  passive 
representative,  comp.  on  John  xxi.  21).  For  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  same  thing  which  the  Lord  here  addresses  to  Peter  could 
have  been  spoken  to  Bartholomew  or  Philip ;  no  one  save  Peter 
could  have  been  called  the  representative  of  the  apostles.  The. 
personal  difference  between  the  apostles  individually  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  Peter,  has  been  denied  merely  on  polemic  grounds  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  certainly  deduced  infer- 
ences from  it  for  which  there  was  not  in  Scripture  the  slightest 
ground  (comp.  on  Matth.  x.  2,  and  John  xxi.  15).  But  that  which 
is  through  Peter  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  was  again  through  the 
apostles  conferred  on  the  whole  church,  as  is  obvious  from  its  essential 
nature  in  accordance  with  which  the  existing  representatives  of  the 
church  (i.  6.,  the  really  regenerate),  exercise  the  spiritual  powers 
granted  to  it  by  the  Lord  ;  not,  however,  at  their  own  pleasure,  but 
according  to  the  intimations  of  that  Spirit  whom  to  know  and  to 
obey  is  implied  in  the  very  character  of  the  believer.  That  the 
apostles,  then,  and  their  genuine  spiritual  successors,  bore  the  word 
of  truth  in  one  direction  and  not  in  another,  that  they  followed  up 
their  labours  on  one  man  and  not  on  another,  in  this  consisted  the 
binding  and  the  loosing.  The  whole  new  spiritual  community 
which  the  Saviour  came  to  found  took  its  rise  from  the  apostles  and 
their  labours.  No  one  became  a  Christian  save  through  them,  and 
thus  the  church  through  all  time  is  built  up  in  living  union  with 
its  origin.  Christianity  is  no  bare  summary  of  truths  and  re- 
flections to  which  a  man  even  in  a  state  of  isolation  might  attain  ; 
it  is  a  life-stream  which  flows  through  humanity,  and  its  waves 
must  reach  every  separate  individual  who  is  to  be  drawn  within 
this  circle  of  life.  The  Gospel  is  identified  with,  and  grown  into 
anion  with,  the  persons.  That  which  lies  enfolded  in  Christ  Jesus 
as  in  the  central  principle  of  the  new  life,  diffuses  itself  immedi- 
dinaiy  gift,  this  power  of  the  keys  (disciplineX  as  well  as  the  gift  of  teaching,  has  passed 
over  in  but  a  UmiUd  form.— [E.] 
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fttely  over  the  circle  of  the  twelve,  and  thence  over  those  wider 
circles  of  spiritual  life  which  were  gradually  formed  in  the  church. 
Already,  however,  have  we  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lord's 
words  to  Peter  were  spoken  to  him  as  a  new  man,  and  are  true  only 
when  viewed  with  reference  to  this  new  nature.  That  the  old  man 
Peter  was  incapable  of  labouring  for  the  kingdom  Qod — ^to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  a  rock — ^is  shewn  by  the  following  context,  v. 
22,  seq.  The  usual  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  passage  which 
the  Protestant  Church*  is  wont  to  oppose  to  the  view  of  the  Cath- 
olics, according  to  which  the  faith  of  Peter  and  the  confession  of 
ihatfaith^  is  the  rock,  is  entirely  the  correct  one — only  the  faith 
itself  and  his  confession  of  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  apart  from 
Peter  himself  personally.  It  is  identified  with  him — ^not  with  the 
old  Simon  but  with  the  new  Peter.  (Peter,  as  the  new  name,  being 
understood  as  denoting  the  new  man.  Rev.  ii.  IT.)  Hence  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  can  be  affirmed  only  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  Peter  (and  the  other  disciples),  for  God  alone  (in  so  far  as 
•he  works  through  one  man  or  in  the  whole  church)  can  forgive  sin 
(see  on  Matth.  ix.  4,  5).  Although,  therefore,  the  forgiving  of  sins 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  yet  since  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  ceased  to  display  in  the  church  his  concentrated  and  miraculous 
agency  it  is  imparted  only  conditionally,  on  the  supposttion,  namdff, 
of  true  repentance  and  living  faith^  whose  existence  the  clergy  can- 
not discern,  since  the  gift  of  trying  the  spirits  has  ceased  (1  Cor. 
xii.  10),  but  the  Lord  alone. 

Ver.  20,  21. — On  this  advance  in  knowledge  the  Saviour  imme- 
diately founds  their  introduction  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  his 
work  as  the  Redeemer ;  he  openly  declares  to  them  that  he,  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  must  suffer,  but  that  in  suffer- 
ing he  should  be  perfected.  He  wished  by  degrees  to  accustom 
them  to  bear  this  thought.  The  former  prohibition  to  speak  of  his 
dignity  (see  on  Matth.  viii.  4),  has  in  its  renewal  here,  reference  un- 
doubtedly to  the  people  who  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
term  "  Messiah"  a  series  of  superficial  ideas  which  could  only  have 
been  obstructions  in  Christ's  way.  (For  further  details  as  to  dpx^^Cj 
y^amioTBlq^  and  npeopyrepoiy  see  on  Matth.  xxvi.  57;  John  xviii.  12.) 
Respecting  the  prophecy  which  he  here  utters  in  regard  to  himself, 
we  remark,  that  to  understand  it  figuratively  in  the  sense,  "  I  shall 
be  apparently  overcome,  but  soon  and  gloriously  shall  my  cause 
assert  itself,''  is  too  shallow  to  claim  our  approval.  Christ  speaks 
too  often,  and  in  circumstances  the  most  varied,  of  his  death  and 
his  fate  generally  (see  on  John  ii  19  ;  Matth.  xxviL  63,  according 

*  This  explanation  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  had  alreadj  giren.  GratZy  fol- 
lowing^  Dti  Pin  (de  antiqua  ecclesi®  diaciplinaX  has  brought  together  the  passages  in  his 
work  on  Matth.,  part  ii.,  p.  110,  seq. 
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to  whicli  last  passage^  the  Pharisees  place  a  watch  at  his  grave  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  spoken  of  his  resurrection)^  to  permit  our 
referring  his  language  to  anything  but  literal  death.  In  the  da 
naSeiv^  must  suffer ,  however,  his  death  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  one. 
At  the  parallel  passages,  Matth.  xx.  18;  Mark  z.  38,  there  stands 
the  simple  future  irapaSo&i/joeTai  fc.  r.  A.  What  this  det,  musty  was 
intended  to  mean  is  shewn  plainly  by  Luke  xviii.  3).  (parallel  to  the 
last  quoted  passages),  where  it  is  said  reXeaOrjaeTai  ndvra  ra  ycypofi- 
fiiva  6ii  Tcjv  npotpfiHljv  ro)  vU^  rov  dvOpcfrrovy  ail  things  written  by  the 
propJietSy  etc.  (Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  26,  2T,  44,  46.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage it  is  said,  ovtcj  yeypaTrrcu  Kci  ovrcjg  idei  nadelv  rbv  XptarSv,)  The 
prediction  of  the  Messiah's  sufferings  in  the  prophets  was  not,  how- 
ever, arbitrary,  but  stood  in  necessary  connexion  with  the  Divine 
counsels.  Only  for  the  sake  of  the  disciples  does  the  Lord  go  back 
to  Scripture,  explaining  it  to  them  authoritatively,  and  comforting 
them  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Old  Testament  recognises  a  suffering 
Messiah.  It  might,  however,  be  conjectured  that  the  disciples  had 
after  the  eventy  put  all  these  statements  in  more  specific  detail  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  for  example,  the  chronological  reference  in  the 
case  of  the  resurrection.  So  also  of  Matth.  xx.  18,  19,  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  in  which  all  the  particulars  of 
Christ's  sufferings  are  fore-mentioned,  that  he  should  be  reviled, 
spit  upon,  scourged.  The  character  of  the  Gk>spel  history  would 
not  indeed  be  essentially  altered,  even  should  we  assume  that  the 
Evangelists  after  the  event  filled  up  with  more  minuteness  our 
Lord's  briefer  declaration.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  at  Fs.  xxii.  17,  19  ;  Is.  1.  6  ;  liiL  4,  seq., 
the  Messiah's  sufferings  had  been  stated  in  detail,  we  cannot  take 
offence  at  the  speciality  of  these  predictions.  But  to  raise  a  doubt 
of  the  Saviour's  general  foreknowledge  of  his  own  death,  is  absolutely 
inadmissible.  Nor  can  we  draw  from  the  deep  sadness  of  the  dis- 
ciples at  his  death,  any  inference  against  a  previous  mention  of 
the  resurrection,  for  the  reason  that  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  had  almost  wholly  ceased  to  be  recognised  among  the  Jews. 
(See  on  John  xii.  34.  Comp.  Hengstenherg's  Christology,  p.  252, 
seq.)  When  Christ  therefore  died,  the  disciples,  who  were  still 
influenced  by  popular  opinion,  thought  not  of  his  resurrection,  since 
they  were  staggered  in  regard  to  everything.  The  contrasts  which 
the  life  of  Christ  presented  before' their  eyes,  were  so  overwhelm- 
ingly great  that  they  were  stunned  and  confounded.  [Their  partial 
theoretical  belief  was  lost  in  the  awful  fact.] 

Ver.  22,  23. — But  if  we  find  in  the  disciples  an  incapacity  to 
penetrate  in  thought  the  mysterious  contrasts  presented  by  the  life 
of  Christ  even  at  his  crucifixion,  previous  to  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced so  much,  how  much  more  at  the  period  here  referred  to. 
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Thoy  could  not  endure  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  a  guflFerer. 
The  manner  in  which  our  Lord,  however,  repels  the  words  of  Peter, 
who  agaiu  speaks  as  the  representative  of  all  the  apostles,  points  to 
something  more  than  the  mere  failure  to  apprehend  a  difficult  idea. 
Peter  wholly  misunderstood  his  relation  to  the  Lord ;  he  came  for- 
ward to  admonish  and  correct  him,  and  that  which  Christ  had  repre- 
sented as  necessary  (for  his  work)  he  seeks  to  put  far  from  him. 
(The  lke6g  ooi,  sciL  eli]  BeS^  =  ifp  rfy\n  1  Chron.  xL  19.)  But  even 
this  does  not  exhaust  his  meaning.  The  expression  aicdv6aX6v  fwv  el, 
thou  art  a  snare  to  mcy  which  follows,  shews  that  Peter's  remark 
was  not  merely  a  sin  in  him,  but  a  temptation  to  the  Lord. 
Peter,  we  find  here,  perhaps  from  vanity  at  the  praise  just  uttered, 
sunk  back  to  the  level  of  the  natural  man — and  along  with  him  the 
other  disciples  whom  Jesus  here  rebukes  through  Peter,  just  as,  at 
ver.  18,  19,  he  had  conjoined  them  with  him  in  praise.  (Mark  viii. 
83,  indicates  this  by  his  expression  Wow  rov^  naBrp-ag  avrov.)  It  is 
the  part  of  the  natural  man,  however,  ra  rdv  dvepcmcjv  (pgovdv^  to 
savor  the  things  of  menj  and  of  the  new  man  ra  rov  Gcov  ippovelVy  to 
savor  the  things  of  Ood.  It  is  not  the  wicked  man  (JLvSpijimog  novr^ 
p6^)y  who  is  here  spoken  of,  but  only  the  natural  man  {^fvxticScy  1 
Cor.  iL  14),  who,  incapable  of  rising  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
Divine,  draws  it  down  to  his  own  human  level.  Where  we  thus 
recognise  as  intelligible  the  co-existence  of  the  old  and  the  new  man 
(in  those  who  are  regenerate  but  not  yet  perfected),  and  the  alternate 
predominance  now  of  the  one  and  now  of  the  other,  we  also  under- 
stand how  Jesus  can  rebuke  that  same  Peter  whom  he  had  just  praised. 
This  diversity  of  language  is  dependent  on  the  varied  prevalence  of 
the  new  or  the  old  man  in  the  same  individual  It  still  remains  for 
us  to  say  something  more  particularly  of  the  vnaye  Mao  /xov,  aaravd^ 
get  behind  me,  Satan.  These  words  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
following  oKdvdaXdv  fiov  eZ,  thou  art  a  snare  to  we,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  which,  Matthew  greatly  facilitates  our  understanding  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  scene,  and  again  furnishes  proof  how  exact 
he  is  in  the  substance,  while  neglecting  the  outward  features  of  his 
narrative.  Unquestionably  the  Saviour  must  be  conceived  as  hav^ 
ing  maintained  one  contintLot^  conflict  with  temptation.  Its  great 
capital  perio  !s,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  his  ministry,  ex- 
hibit merely  in  a  concentrated  form,  what  ran  through  his  whole 
life.  Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  assumes  the  form  of  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  escaping  suffering  and  death.  It  was  all  the 
more  concealed  and  dangerous  that  it  came  to  him  through  the 
lips  of  a  dear  disciple,  who  had  just  solemnly  acknowledged  his 
Divine  dignity.  What  we  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  the 
temptation  (see  on  Matth.  iv.  1,  seq.)  must  in  this  instance  also  be 
faithftilly  kept  in  view.    From  the  clear  and  pure  fountain  of 
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Christ's  life  no  unholy  thought  could  flow ;  but  precisely  because 
he  was  to  be  a  conqueror  of  sin,  it  had  to  draw  near,  that  in  every 
form  he  might  overthrow  it ;  and  in  his  human  nature,  which  only 
by  degrees  received  within  itself  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Divine  life, 
sin,  when  it  drew  near,  made  upon  him  an  impression.  Such  a 
sacred  moment  have  we  here.  With  the  glance  of  Kis  soul,  the 
Saviour  at  once  penetrated  the  source  whence  sprang  this  far  be  it 
from  thecj  and  killed  the  springing  evil  in  its  very  root.  This 
explains  at  once  the  import  of  the  aaravd^  which  was  addressed  to 
Peter  (orpo^tf  ehce  roj  IXerpa)).  The  opinion  that  Peter  is  here 
termed  a  wicked  counsellor,  or  even  an  adversary^  (from  lo^),  stands 
completely  self-refuted  ;  the  rock  of  the  church  cannot  possibly  be 
at  the  same  time  an  adversary,  and  assuredly  Peter  did  not,  by  hav- 
ing spoken  these  words,  cease  to  be  the  rock  of  the  church.  The 
aaravag^  SataUy  is  none  other  than  the  &^<jyv  rov  kSoijlov  tovtov^  rtHer 
of  this  worldj  who  has  his  work  in  the  children  of  unbelief  (Ephes. 
ii  2),  and  also  in  the  children  of  faith,  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  as  yet  not  sanctified  them,  t.  e.,  in  so  far  as  the  old  man, 
still  exposed  to  sinful  influences,  yet  lives  in  them.  This  influence 
had  Peter  (as  the  organ  of  the  others,  who  are  to  be  conceived  of 
as  under  the  same  guilt)  admitted  into  his  heart  without  knowing 
what  he  did.  Our  Lord,  however,  brings  him  to  the  consciousness 
of  what  he  was  doing,  by  naming  the  element  from  which  sprang 
the  thought  that  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  utter.  Thus,  as  in 
the  foregoing  confession  (ver.  16),  the  Divine  element  was  seen 
predominant  in  Peter,  so  evil  now  asserts  its  power  over  him  ;  and 
here,  therefore,  we  have  in  his.case  an  exhibition  of  that  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  spiritual  life,  which  every  one  experiences  who 
has  felt  in  his  heart  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ.  Where 
sin  is  powerful,  there  does  grace  excel  in  power  (Rom.  v.  20) ;  con- 
versely, however,  where  grace  is  mighty,  there  sin  also  puts  itself 
mightily  forth. 

Ver.  24-26. — Immediately  after  these  words,  Jesus,  transferring 
his  discourse  from  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples  to  a  more 
extensive  audience  (according  to  Mark  and  Luke),  subjoins  an 
admonition  upon  self-deniaL  The  thoughts  themselves  we  have 
already  imfolded  at  Matth.  x.  37,  seq. ;  the  only  inquiry  here  is, 
what  association  of  ideas  connects  these  verses  with  the  foregoing. 
The  fact  that  Christ  must  die,  does  not  seem  to  imply  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  death  of  his  disciples,  for  indeed  Christ  died 
expressly  that  we  might  live.  Of  bodily  death  this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  a  pattern  for  his  church  (1 

*  Ab  regards  the  mere  usage  of  the  words,  this  explanation  may  be  jostifled  bj  refers 
ring  to  sadi  passages  as  1  Kings  zL  14 ;  2  Sam.  ziz.  2^.  In  the  New  Testament,  how 
srer  naravdi  never  oocors  in  th9  sense  of  adverscary» 
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Peter  ii.  21).  What  the  Saviour  experienced/  all  his  redeemed 
ones  must  experience  spiritually;  they  taste  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection, but  previously  also  that  of  his  sufferings  (PhiL  iii.  10).  To 
be  made  alive  in  the  new  man  (in  the  V'l^v  7TvevfiaTiic^\  necessarily 
implies  the  dying  of  the  old.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth,  x, 
87,  seq.)  The  expression  of  Peter  (ver.  22)  had  flowed  from  the 
natural  dread  of  conflict,  sufferings,  and  death,  and  hence  our  Lord 
exhorts  all  that  would  follow  him  to  undertake  these  willingly,  and 
for  the  sake  of  heavenly  things  to  sacrifice  all  the  earthly.  The 
gain  of  the  world  with  its  sensuous  enjoyments  (ver.  26)  could 
never  satisfy  man's  immortal  part.  Is  the  world  then,  the  object 
of  his  efforts  ?  He  loses,  in  that  case,  his  real  happiness.  The 
sacrifice  of  heavenly  treasure  alone  brings  real  pain,  that  of  our 
earthly,  pure  joy.  The  latter  may  be  compensated,  the  former 
never.*  In  the  words  H  d6au  dvOpamo^  dvrdXXayfjuiy  what  will  a  man 
givey  etc.,  there  is  an  implied  declaration  that  only  GU)d  could  find 
an  'dvrdXXayna  for  the  souls  of  men.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xx.  28.) 
^kvrdXkayna,  exchange j  is  nearly  allied  to  kvr^av,  ranaomy  although 
not  entirely  synonymous.  It  denotes  the  purchase-^moneyy  the  object 
for  which  a  man  exchanges  any  thing,  as  Sir.  vi  15,  (plXovnurrtw  ovk 
SoTi  dvTdXXayfjta,  Thus,  while  the  dvrdkkayim  proceeds  on  the  idea 
of  possessioUy  Mrpov  refers  to  a  state  of  slavery y  out  of  which  the 
Xvrpov  gives  deliverance.  In  this  respect,  the  expression  dTtdX^yfia^ 
would  correspond  to  AtJrpov,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  verb  dTraXXdaaeiv^  however,  in  the  sense  of  to 
setfrety  occurs  at  Heb.  ii.  15.  To  this  admonition  to  self-denial 
Mark  and  Luke  subjoin  the  corresponding  threatening.  (As  to  the 
contents  of  ^  the  verse,  compare  the  parallel  passage  Matth.  x.  S2, 
33.)  The  shunning  to  enter  into  conflict  and  suffering,  is  in  fact 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  Lord,  and  to  sacrifice  the  eternal  to  the 
temporal.  And  this  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  display  its 
fatal  results.  (As  to  the  formula  l^eaOat  h  66^  jierd  tCjv  AyyiXuv 
Twv  dylcjVy  see  on  Matth.  xxiv.) 

Ver.  27. — From  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
formula  diroSdiaei  kicdoTGi  Kori  Tfjv  npa^iv  airov,  he  will  render  to  each 
man  according  to  his  conducty  must  be  understood  in  such  a  way^ 
that  the  trpoftf  denotes  not  individual  Ipya,  actSy  of  this  or  of  that 
kind,  but  the  whole  inward  course  of  life  (the  tov  Kdofiov  or  in^x^v 
Kegdalveiv),  which  flows  from  faith  or  from  unbelief,  and  shews  it^If 
in  the  fruits  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 

Ver.  28 — ^To  render  his  mention  of  the  if/xepo  Kptaecjg,  day  of 

judgmenty  more  impressive,  the  Saviour  sets  forth  its  threatening 

nearness.    As  at  Matth.  x.  23, 1  here  refer  once  more  to  the  leading 

passage  Matth.  xxiv.,  inasmuch  as  this  same  idea,  that  the  day  of 

*  The  same  thought  was  expressed  fonnerlj  at  Pa.  zlix.  7-4^. 
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Hie  Lord's  second  coming  was  near^  must  be  understood  in  the  same 
way  throughout  the  New  Testament.-  Here,  the  death  {Bdvarov 
yevaaadcu  =  n;»  BH^rtj),  of  some  who  were  present — ^as  the  longest 
livers,  is  assigned  as  the  period  of  the  Parousia.^  (The  words  i)de 
iorCxrs^j  those  standing  Aere,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude who  surrounded  him,  the  apostles  as  well  as  the  others.)  One 
involuntarily  calls  to  mind  here  the  enigmatical  words  at  John  xzi 
22,  on  which  compare  the  commentary.  The  parallel  passages  in 
Mark  and  Luke  refer  not  so  much  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  to 
the  coming  of  his  kindom  (Mark  adds  iv  dwojuei),  and  thcise  expres- 
sions may  be  understood  as  describing  the  powerful  manifestations 
of  living  Christian  principle,  without  reference  to  the  personal  return 
of  Jesus.  But  the  immediate  connexion  of  these  words  with  the 
foregoing  context,  in  which  the  l^eadat  iv  t§  66^^  coming  in  his 
glory  J  refers  so  immistakeably  to  the  Parousia,  does  not  admit  of 
this  explanation.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  coincides  with  his 
coming  personally. 


§  32.  The  Transfioubation  of  Jesus. 

(Mstth.  ZTil.  1-13 ;  Kark  iz.  2-13 ;  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

The  following  important  occurrence  demands  some  preliminaiy 
remarks^  that  we  may  contemplate  it  from  the  right  point  of  view, 
and  all  the  more  as  it  has  been  subject  to  the  utmost  diversity 
of  opinions.  At  the  outset,  we  summarily  reject  those  views  which 
reduce  the  fact  itself  to  a  dream  or  an  optical  delusion  ;  yiews  in 
which  thunder,  lightning,  and  passing  mists^  take  the  place  of  the 
voice  of  (Jod,  and  the  cloud  of  light.  Other  explanations,  however, 
which  find  here  either  a  n\yth,  or  a  vision  without  any  outwardly 
visible  &ct,  must  be  more  closely  examined.  Primarily ^  then^  as  re- 
spects the  mythical  hypothesis,  it  has  historical  analogy  to  support 
it.  But  he  who  is  unable  to  place  the  Judseo-biblical  history  on  a 
level  with  the  course  of  historical  development  among  other  nations, 
must  be  precluded,  as  was  formerly  observed,  by  this  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Bible  narrative,  from  admitting  in  any  case  the  slightest 
mythic  element.  In  it,  we  have  a  history  of  God  amidst  the  human 
race,  in  which  everything  appears  actually  realized,  which  springing 
fix)m  the  real  longings  of  the  soul,  human  fancy  has  invested,  in  the 

*  I  think  it  can  scarcelj  be  doubted  that "  the  ooming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  king- 
dom** refers  here  to  the  following  scene  of  the  transfigaration.  The  words,  **  shall  not  seo 
death  until  thej  see  the  Son  of  Man,"  refers  not  to  Uriglh  of  life,  but  XopriviUgt:  some 
shall  have  the  prlrilege  of  beholding  him  in  his  gloiy  evon  h^e  ihey  die.  So  some  an- 
cient commentators.  The  transfiguration  is  xhxu  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour's 
future  glorj  in  his  kingdom. — [K. 
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histories  of  other  nations^  with  the  attractive  garh  of  &ble.  Be- 
sidesy  in  this  narrative  of  the  transfiguration,  particulars  are  given 
which  directly  contradict  every  mythical  conception.  The  mythic 
style  of  narrative,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  obscure  and  indefinite, 
but  here,  as  everywhere,  the  evangelists  maintain  their  historic 
sobriety.  Contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  they  relate  unanimously 
that  the  transfiguration  took  place  six  days  after  the  events  pre* 
viously  recorded.  If  we  consider  that  they  wrote  thirty  years  at  least 
after  the  event,  it  is  obvious  how  deeply  the  solemn  occurrence  must 
have  imprinted  itself  on  their  memories,  from  their  retaining  the 
date  with  such  exactness.  According  to  Luke  ix.  87,  the  healing 
of  the  sick  boy,  which  all  the  evangelists  agree  in  placing  directly 
after  the  transfiguration,  took  place  on  the  following  day.^  A  thing 
of  this  kind  ill  agrees  with  the  mythical  forms  of  composition.  The 
history  obviously  reads  like  the  simplest  narrative  of  a  fact.  As  to 
the  view,  however,  that  we  have  here  the  record  of  a  vision,  the 
occurrence  is  certainly  styled  an  Spdfia,  thing  aeen^  vision  (=i*»th, 
nw-jte),  at  Matth.  xvii.  9 ;  this  term,  however,  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  an  object  of  internal  contemplation ;  it  is  often  used  in 
cases  of  objects  outwardly  and  visibly  present.  It  merely  denotes, 
in  general,  objects  which  become  known  to  us  by  the  sense  of  sight,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  made  known  to  us  verbally  (comp.  Acts 
xiL  9).  And  fiirther,  the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  before  us 
as  a  vision  is  untenable,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  example 
of  a  mere  vision  occurring  at  once,  and  in  the  same  way  to  several 
persons,  and  these  so  widely  diverse  in  character  and  relation,  as 
were  Christ  and  the  three  disciples.  We  take  our  stand,  then,  on 
the  simple  literal  sense  of  the  narrative,  which  in  the  first  place 
is  assuredly  that  intended  by  the  narrators ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
vindicates  itself  perfectly  to  every  Christian  intelligence.  For  if  we 
assume  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  glorifica- 
tion, truths  which  assuredly  belong  to  the  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, the  whole  occurrence  presents  no  essential  difficulties.  The 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  which  is  usually  held  to  be  the  most 
unintelligible  point  in  it,  is  easily  conceived  of  as  possible,  if  we 
admit  their  bodily  glorification.  In  support  of  this  idea,  however. 
Scripture  itself  gives  sufficient  intimations  (Deut.  xxxiy.  6  com- 
pared with  Jude  9;  2  Kings  ii.  11,  compared  with  Sir.  xlviil  9,  13),^ 
which  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  set  down  as  belonging  to 
biblical  mythology — but  how  justly  is  another  question* 

Taken  then  as  literally  true,  the  incident  has  a  twofold  signifi- 
cance.   Firsty  it  is  a  kind  of  solemn  installation  of  Jesus  into  his 

*  Gratz  (Part  iL,  p.  166)  appeals  also  to  2  Pet  L  17.  As  however  the  genuinenefla  of 
the  epistle  cannot  be  certainlj  established  we  must  not  bring  forward  this  interesting 
paaage  in  (he  eharacter  of  a  proof.    Yet  ought  it  assoredlj  to  be  read. 
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holj  office  before  the  three  disciples^  chosen  to  be  present  at  it.  It 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  confession  (Matth.  xvi.  16),  and  more  fuUj  enlightened  as 
to  the  dignity  of*  Jesus.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Old  Testament 
furnishes,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  a  parallel  to  the  transfiguration. 
Along  with  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  he  ascended  Mount  Sinai, 
received  there  the  law,  and  shone  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  to 
cover  his  countenance.  (Compare  Exodus  xxiv.  with  xxxiv.  30,  seq.; 
2  Cor.  iii.  7,  seq.)  So  also  Chrisfc  is  here  installed  as  the  spiritual 
lawgiver,  inasmuch  as  the  voice  said  airov  dicoijerey  hear  Atm, 
(Matth.  xvii.  5.)  His  word  is  law  to  his  people.  But  secondly ^  the 
fact  has  reference  to  Jesus  himself.  For,  the  transfiguration  takes 
its  place  along  with  the  baptism,  the  temptation,  and  other  occur- 
rences in  which  Jesus  is  himself  the  object,  and  his  spiritual  life 
exhibited  in  its  course  of  development.  Throughout  his  earthly 
ministry  the  Saviour  appears  in  a  twofold  point  of  view ;  on  the 
one  hand  as  already  and  actively  redeeming  ;  on  the  other  as  in- 
herently advancing  his  own  perfection.  (Heb.  ii  10,  iirpent  tw  ec^ 
rhf  dpxTjyov  TTJg  aamiplag  6ia  naBTjfuiT<$jv  reXeiCiaai^  it  became  Ood  to 
per/ecty  etc.)  Only  by  degrees,  did  the  humanity  of  Jesus  receive 
into  itself  the  fulness  of  the  Gk)dhead.  The  transfiguration  formed 
a  stage  in  this  process  of  development.  It  represented  in  figure  the 
kingdom  of  God  (in  that  the  risen  saints  shall  dwell  around  Jesus), 
and  the  heavenly  messengers  opened  to  him  more  fully  and  deeply  * 
the  counsel  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption  (Luke  ix.  81).  If 
we  regard  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  not  effected  instantane- 
ously, but  as  gradually  prepared  for,  the  transfiguration  will  in 
this  respect  also  have  had  an  important  significancy.  (Compare 
the  Coiflmentary,  Part  II.)  [Luke  ix.  31,  is  of  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  this  event.  Jesus  had  a  few  days  before  announced 
his  death,  and  vanquished  the  temptation  to  escape  from  it  suggested 
by  the  language  of  Peter.  Now  also  Moses  and  Elias  speak  of  his 
coming  decease  at  Jerusalem.  Law  and  promise  demanded  his 
death,  and  the  Saviour  is  ready.  Upon  this  the  voice  of  the  Father 
is  again  heard  pronouncing  him  the  genuine  Saviour,  the  obedient 
Son,  and  expressing  God's  approval  of  his  acts,  and  this  alike  before 
the  lawgiver  and  the  chief  of  the  prophets,  as  before  "  the  two  wit- 
nesses of  Christ,''  as  they  are  called.  Rev,  xi.    3.] 

Ver.  1. — With  perfect  unanimity,  which  runs  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions through  the  whole  narrative,  the  evangelists  relate  that  the 
transfiguration  took  place  after  six  days,  reckoning  from  the 
occurrence  which  precedes  it.  (The  eight  days  in  Luke  indi- 
cate merely  another  way  of  enumerating  the  days.)  The  moun- 
tain they  describe  in  the  most  general  terms  (^^  v%l)fik6v),  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  in  determining  where  the  event  oc- 
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cuired.^  The  preceding  incident  took  place  at  CaBsarea  Philippi 
(Mark  viii.  27)^  and  there  has  therefore  been  a  disposition  to  seek 
^e  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth*  But  it 
is  impossible  to  shew  that,  during  the  six  intervening  days,  Christ  had 
not  changed  his  locality.  The  early  fathers  of  the  church  conceived 
it  to  have  been  Mount  Tabor  (Hos.  v.  1,  in  the  LXX.  'iTofiupiov), 
doubtless  only  because  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Gralilee.  It 
seems  strange,  that  in  this  case  Jesus  takes  only  three  disciples 
with  him,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  same  con&rmation  of  their 
&ith  was  equally  necessary  for  the  others.  We  have  already  remarked, 
however,  at  Matth.  x.  1,  that  the  disciples  stood  in  various  relations  to 
the  Saviour.  The  three  here  named  appear  in  the  Gospel  narrative  as 
his  most  immediate  and  confidential  companions.  As  tiiey  here  beheld 
him  glorified,  so  at  a  later  period  (Matth.  xxvi  27),  they  witnessed 
his  deepest  sufferings.  The  ground  of  this  distinction  which  the 
Saviour  made  among  the  twelve,  was  obviously  not  caprice,  but  a 
difference  in  their  dispositions  and  vocations.  This  made  necessary 
a  different  training.  An  esoteric,  secret  course  of  instruction  com- 
municated by  the  Lord  to  these  three  is  not  to  be  thought  o£ 
Everywhere,  stress  is  laid  by  Christ,  not  on  the  imparting  of  a 
doctrinal  system,  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  whole  man« 

Ver.  2,  3. — While  Jesus  then,  was  engaged  in  prayer  (Luke  ix. 
29),  there  took  place  a  change  in  his  person — ^his  face  and  his  dress 
shone  brightly.  It  is  not  said  by  the  narrators,  whether  this  glory 
was  internal  or  came  firom  without.  But  as  Moses  and  Elias  are 
mentioned  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  and  as  they  also  shone 
(according  to  Luke  ix.  31),  it  is  probably  the  design  of  the  narrators 
to  represent  the  whole  scene  as  illumined  by  a  bright  light  {66^ 
i^ad),  for  it  is  ever  in  this  form  that  the  supernatural  presents  itself 
to  men.  We  may  therefore  conceive  of  the  two  things  as  united  in 
the  person  of  Jesus ;  he  was  irradiated  by  light  shed  on  him  fiom 
without,  and  he  himself  shone  from  within*  Mark  paints,  after  his 
manner,  the  outward  brightness  of  the  clothing  (ix  8);  the  indefinite 
term,  however,  fierafWfxlHyvaOcUy  transfigured^  employed  by  Matthew, 
is  paraphrased  by  Luke  with  the  words  ro  eldo^  rov  trpoaiUmov  avrov 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  (the 
tranaflgnration,  sufferings^  death,  ascension),  took  place  on  mountains,  as  also  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  ascend  moontains  for  prajer.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  mountains,  and  the  temple  also  was  built  on  a  mountain.  TMs 
is  connected  with  the  Scriptural  system  of  symbols,  according  to  which  mountains  were 
compared  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  Henoe  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament  does  the  expres- 
sion occur  ''mountains  of  ascent^  everlasting  hills'*  (Gton.  zliz.  26 ;  Deut.  xszm.  16 ;  Ps. 
zl  1 ;  Ixxii.  3 ;  cxxL  1 ;  Hab.  iii.  20 ;  Rev.  ziv.  1).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
parallelism  of  this  with  the  idol-mountains  of  the  ancient  natural  religions^ (compare 
Baur's  Theology,  Part  I.,  p.  169).  The  learned  man  we  have  named  compares  even  the 
German  name  Himmel  (AeavsnX  ^^  ^^^  Indian  HSmalayaa^  the  primeval  idol  mountaiiia 
of  the  Hindoos. 
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trepov  iyevero.  The  narrator  may  by  these  words  merely  mean  to 
say  that  his  countenance  wore  an  imwonted,  an  elevated  expression. 
The  characteristic  shining  or  radiance  Matthew  brings  forward  with 
special  prominence  (comp.  Dan.  xii.  8 ;  Bey.  x.  1),  It  is  a  natural 
symbol,  to  conceive  of  Divine  and  heavenly  objects  as  luminous ; 
in  no  nation  or  individual  are  they  presented  imder  the  emblem  of 
darkness.  The  fulness  of  the  radiance  betokens  very  naturally  the 
degree  of  purity  in  the  revelation  from  on  high.  In  these  figurative 
forms  of  speech  does  universal  humanity  express  itself;  for  they 
correspond  to  those  essential  traits  which  reveal  themselves  to  every 
mind.  (Paul  uses  the  word  fierofiopilxwadai  in  describing  the  internal 
processes  of  regeneration,  Bom.  xii  2;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  It  is  strange 
that  any  question  should  be  raised  as  to  how  the  disciples  could 
have  known  Moses  and  Elias,  partly  because  of  the  obvious  answer, 
that  in  the  conversations  as  to  the  occurrence,  which  immediately 
follow,  Jesus  may  have  informed  them,  and  partly  because  to  any  ^ 
one  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Scripture,  such  characters  as  Moses 
and  Elias  must  be  conceived  as  bearing  an  impress  that  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

Luke  ix.  31,  32,  gives  some  additional  particulars,  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  for  our  understanding  the  whole  occurrence. 
He  remarks,  first,  that  Moses  and  Elias  had  spoken  of  the  decease 
of  Jesus  (t^odog  in  the  sense  of  the  endofli/ey  deaths  as  at  Wisdom 
vii.  6  ;  2  Peter  i.  15),  which  awaited  him  in  Jerusalem.  We  have 
here  a  peculiar  feature,  beyond  the  conception  of  a  myth,  set- 
ting in  immediate  contrast  with  this  state  of  glorification,  the 
deepest  humiliation.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  Saviour's 
glory  was  exhibited  to  him  in  its  reality,  in  order  to  strengthen  him 
for  victory.  Yet  even  after  this,  his  soul  faltered,  although  he  here 
tasted  the  glory  I  (The  expression  SXeyov  l^oScv,  spake  of  his  decease, 
it  may  be  added,  is  unquestionably  to  be  understood  as  referring  not 
so  much  to  the  fact  of  the  death  itself,  as  to  its  more  immediate 
circumstances  and  relations.  Moses  and  Elias  appear  merely  as 
dyyeXoi,  as  messengers  fix)m  the  higher  world.)  Luke  however 
relates  further,  that  Peter  and  his  two  companions  were  heavy  with 
sleep,  and,  upon  rousing  themselves  (dtaypT^yop^aavref),  beheld  the 
glory  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two  men.  Even  in  the  same  way  did 
sleep  overcome  these  three  disciples  amidst  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
at  Gethsemane  (Matth.  xxvi  40),  where  Luke  relates  (xxii.  45),  that 
they  slept  from  grief  (anb  rrj^  Avth/c).  Great  mental  agitations, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  fatiguing.  Their  solemn  situation 
amidst  the  loneliness  of  night  upon  a  mountain — ^with  the  Saviour 
apart — all  this  must  have  taken  hold  of  their  souls,  and  produced 
physical  exhaustion.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  incorrect,  con- 
tradicting both  history  and  Scripture^  than  to  conclude  that  owing 
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to  this  drowsiness  they  were  unable  correctly  to  observe  wbat  passed. 
The  accuracy  of  their  narrative  rests  obviously  not  so  much  on  their 
own  observations  as  on  their  subsec^uent  conversation  with  Jesus. 
Had  the  disciples  fallen  into  any  mistake^  the  truthfulness  of  Jesus 
would  at  once  have  undeceived  them.  Far  rather  does  the  simple 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  as  they  happened,  even  of  such  as 
seemed  unfavourable  to  themselves,  vouch  for  their  honesty  and 
straight-forwardness. 

Ver.  4. — ^Peter,  the  speaker,  breaks  silence  {dnoicplveadat  =  msj, 
see  on  Luke  i  60),  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  this  spectacle. 
Elsewhere,  fear  is  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
spiritual  world  (see  on  Luke  i  12,  as  also  at  ver.  6),  as  is  inunediately 
shewn  in  the  disciples,  when  they  heard  the  voice.  To  account  then 
for  so  remarkable  a  declaration  of  Peter,  Mark  and  Luke  immediately 
subjoin  the  words  fiij  eldcjg  b  Aeyet ,  not  knomng  what  he  satth.  These 
words  refer  not  by  any  means  to  the  drowsiness  of  the  disciples,  but 
to  their  state  of  ecstasy.  The  elevation  of  the  scene  hurried  them 
away  ;  they  were  lifted,  as  it  were,  above  themselves,  (The  expres- 
sion Kvpie  in  the  address  is  explained  more  clearly  by  the  parallel 
terms  jiofifii^  and  hnaraTa  in  Mark  and  Luke.  It  has  not  here  as 
yet  the  pregnant  meaning  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  who  uses  Kvpio^y  Lordj  =  njn^,  Jehovah,)  Among  the  Evan- 
gelists, Luke  alreadf  here  and  there  (xi.  39 ;  xiL  42 ;  xiii.  15), 
makes  this  use  of  6  /cvpiog  in  contradbtinction  to  Kvpco^.  (Compare 
however  on  Matth.  xxi.  3.)  The  meaning  of  the  expression  oMffva^ 
noi^cjfiev,  let  U8  make  tahemacleSy  obviously  is  merely  this — ^would 
that  for  a  lengthened  period  we  might  remain  in  this  place  and  in 
this  company  !  (Compare  the  remarks  on  ver,  10.)  The  words 
express  the  longing  of  his  soul  after  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  in  which 
the  saints  and  those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  shall  be  for  ever 
around  the  Lord.  Inasmuch  as  Peter  speaks  of  three  tents,  he 
places  himself  and  his  two  companions  humbly  in  the  background 
as  the  servants  of  the  three.  The  whole  form  of  the  address  how- 
ever shews  that  Peter  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  primary  figure  in 
the  picture ;  the  representatives  of  the  old  covenant  appear  to  him 
as  merely  subordinate,  as  messengers  from  the  heavenly  Father  to 
the  Son. 

Ver.  5. — Suddenly  however  the  scene  changes ;  even  the  three 
disciples  who  were  admitted  to  see  Jesus  in  his  glory,  were  shut  out 
by  a  bright  cloud  from  the  company  of  the  other  tlu^.  Most  gra- 
phically is  the  scene  presented  to  us  by  Luke.  The  two  messengers, 
Moses  and  Elias,  made  a  movement  to  one  side,  went  apart  (Luke 
ix.  33,  tv  Tw  6iax<»>pi^e(jdcu  avrovg  dn*  avrov)  :  while  Peter  was  yet 
speaking  the  bright  cloud  came,  and  Jesus  with  the  two  entered 
*  Ab  to  the  name  fiappi  compare  on  Matth.  xxiE  t. 
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into  it.  All  the  three  were  thus  enclosed  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  the 
disciples  stood  without.  On  this,  they  became  greatly  afraid^  partly 
because  they  felt  themselves  alone,  dissevered  from  their  Lord,  and 
partly  because  the  new  phenomenon  of  the  luminous  cloud  over- 
whelmed them  with  tenor.  (I  prefer  with  Griesbach  the  read- 
ing v&t>iXi]  (pcmS^y  although  the  most  numerous  and  best  MSS. 
have  ^orretvjy.  For,  ^6>T6f  was  probably  changed  into  (pc^yreivrj  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  contradiction  with  ineaicLaaev.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  a  cloud  of  light  could  darken  or  overshadow,  while 
it  was  easy  to  conceive  of  a  bright  cloud  casting  a  shadow.  The 
reading  ^mttuv^  consequently  better  admits  of  the  usual  sense  of 
vt/^ri  being  retained.  According  to  the  view  of  the  author,  how- 
ever, the  words  ineaKloGev  airovg,  overshadowed  theniy  are  used  in 
regard  to  the  light-cloud,  only  in  so  far  as  it  prevented  the  disciples 
from  seeing.  The  most  intense  light  is  =  oK&rog^  darkness.  Hence, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  the  expressions  are  used  synonymously, 
God  dwelleth  in  (fnog  dTrpSaiTov,  light  unapproachable,  and  in  dark- 
ness, 1  Tim.  vi.  16  ;  Exod.  xx.  21.  The  voice  then,  which  spake 
from  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  what  we  are  to 
think  of  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Father  who  instals  the  Son  (Ps* 
ii  7,  t^t^  *^^^)  as  the  governor  of  his  kingdom,  and  commands  that 
he  be  obeyed.  (Compare  as  to  oItov  dKovere,  the  passage  Deut.  xviii* 
18,  in  which  the  first  Lawgiver  promises  a  second  and  more  exalted). 
The  cloud  was  the  Schechinah  (compare  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  s.  h.  v. 
Bertholt.  Christ,  jud.,  p.  Ill),  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence, 
into  which  Moses  entered  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xx.  21),  and  which 
descended  upon  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple  (Exod.  xi.  84 ; 
1  Kings  viii.  10).  As  regards  the  voice  and  the  words  uttered,  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  found  in  our  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  17. 
We  must  not  however  overlook  here  the  additional  clause  avrou 
dKovere,  hear  htm,  which  is  wanting  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism. 
(It  is  taken  from  Deut.  xviii,  15,  V^^fl  ''i?.)  These  words  deter- 
mine the  peculiar  character  of  the  scene.  The  Messianic  Son  of 
Qod,  who  has  already  laboured  and  taught  under  the  Divine  com- 
mission, is  now  formally  appointed  the  Lord  and  Buler  of  the  earth, 
in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly  world. 
What  the  tempter  had  set  before  the  Lord  (Matth.  iv.  8,  ndaa^  rof 
paaikeiag  to 3  n&yiiov,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world)^  is  here  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  indeed  not  merely  the 
dominion  of  earth  but  also  that  of  heaven.  To  this  solemn  trans- 
action does  the  Saviour  look  back,  when  he  says  I660ri  fioi  naaa 
t^aia  kv  ovpav(^  kcu  inl  y^f,  ail  power  was  given^  to  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  (Matth.  xxviii.  18).    The  gospel  history  thus  enables 

*  The  Aor.  idodjj,  was  givtUf  seems  to  point  to  a  special  occasion  of  the  bestowment 
of  the  power,  and  maj  oonjQrm  the  author's  yiew.— [K. 
Vol.  I.— 36 
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ttfl  to  follow  plainly  the  separate  periods  in  the  perfecting  {reXeUMu^) 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Here^  at  his  appointment  to  his  everlasting 
kingdom^  it  is  at  the  same  time  shewn  to  him  how  he  must  hj  his 
own  blood  purchase  his  church. 

Ver.  6-8. — ^Now  the  disciples  lost  all  consciousness,  they  sank 
on  their  faces,  and  saw  Jesus  alone.  (Compare  as  to  the  sinking 
down  of  the  disciples,  Dan.  x.  8,  9 ;  Eev.  i.  17.  In  both  cases  the 
touch  of  the  hand  acts  restoratively,  it  infuses  power  into  men  dis- 
abled by  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Majesty.) 

Ver.  9. — ^In  a  historical  point  of  view  this  verse  is  speciaDy  re- 
markable, from  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  immediate  basis  on  which 
rests  the  credibility  of  the  occurrence  which  precedes  it.  The  conver- 
sation respecting  it  with  the  Saviour  precludes  the  suspicion  of  any 
misunderstanding  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove.*  Fur- 
ther, the  prohibition  to  mention  the  event  indicates  that  Jesus  did 
not  impart  the  same  information  equally  to  all  the  disciples,  but 
that  he  had  even  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  a  stQl  more  select  and 
favoured  company.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake,  to  infer  from 
such  an  indication  that  there  was  any  system  of  doctrines  which 
Jesus  communicated  to  some  and  withheld  from  others.  This  is  the 
error  of  the  Alexandrine  fathers  and  Gnostics.  But  not  less  were  it 
an  error,  to  deny  any  distinction  in  the  communications  made  by 
Jesus  to  his  different  disciples.  It  is  difficult  however  to  assign  here 
the  ground  of  the  prohibition  (compare  on  Matth.  viii.  4).  Any 
abuse  or  misunderstanding  of  such  a  fact,  of  which  there  was  obvi- 
ously a  risk  only  in  the  case  of  the  general  multitude,  might,  so  far 
as  the  disciples  were  concerned,  have  easily  been  guarded  against, 
by  correct  information.  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  this  prohibi- 
tion rested  on  no  other  ground  than  the  exclusion  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples from  being  present  at  the  occurrence — ^they  could  not  as  yet 
bear  everything.  (At  John  xvi.  12,  the  same  thing  is,  in  regard  to 
other  events,  applied  to  aH  the  apostles.)  According  to  Luke  ix. 
86,  the  disciples  obeyed.  Matthew  himself  therefore  received  his 
information  of  the  event  only  after  the  resurrection.  We  must 
obviously  conceive  of  the  disciples  as  engaged  at  that  time  in  the 
liveliest  interchange  of  aU  their  experiences.  Mark  remarks  (ix.  10), 
that  this  Word  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  {Kparelv 
=  ptn,  to  seize  on,  to  hold  fast,  as  something  important.  Compare 
at  Luke  ii.  51,  the  verb  dtarTipeXv)^  and  occasioned  also  separate  con- 
versations among  them.  It  was  the  dvdaraaig,  resurrection,  at  which 
they  stumbled.  The  idea  they  were  accustomed  to  form  of  it  they 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  character  of  the  Messiah  whom  they 
had  just  seen  in  heavenly  glory,  for  it  presupposed  his  death. 

*  The  idea,  that  the  prohibition  was  given  merelj  to  prevent  these  disseminaticif 
their  misapprehension,  stands  self-refhted. 
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This  little  trait  singularlj  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
lative. 

Yer.  10-13. — ^Lnke  here  closes  the  narrative^  but  Matthew  and 
Mark  give  a  selection  firom  a  most  important  conversation  which 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  just  recorded.  It  referred  to 
EiliaSy  whom  the  learned  among  the  Jews  usually  associated  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  an  obscurity  however  in 
the  introduction  to  the  discourse^  which  conmienced,  according  to 
Matthew,  with  the  question  of  the  disciples,  rlovv  ol  ypofifiaru^  c. 
r.  A. ;  why  then  say  the  scribes  f  etc.  The  ovv,  thetiy  points  back  to 
'  something  that  had  gone  before;  and  the  whole  inquiry  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  disciples  believed  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Jews  to  have  been  incorrect,  for  which  reason  Christ  confirms  it  as 
right.  It  is  most  natural  certainly  to  view  the  reference  as  pointing 
back  to  ver.  4,  where  Peter  hoped  that  Elias  would  now  remain  with 
them,  and  enter  on  his  labours.  Instead  of  that,  he  at  once  disap- 
peared, and  for  this  reaison  he  asks  what  they  were  to  make  of  the 
above  opinion.^  Jesus  declares  it,  according  to  MaL  iv.  5,  to  be 
wholly  correct,  and  defines  the  kind  of  labours  in  which  he  was  to 
engage  by  the  words  AfnoKaraarqaei  ndvra,  he  shall  restore  aU  things 
(=ai«ri,  in  the  passage  referred  to).  For  as  the  Tishbite  once 
laboured  of  old  as  an  emendator  sadroruniy  so  shall  he  also  come 
forth  at  his  second  appearance.  He  is  no  creator  of  a  new  order  of 
things  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  (by  legal  strictness  and  severity)  he 
stems  the  course  of  sinful  confusion,  and  re-introduces  a  state  of 
order.  Into  this  scene  the  Messiah  steps  forth  as  a  Creator.  Christ 
however  intimates  that  one  had  already  exercised  for  him  this  office, 
but  the  scribes  had  put  him  to  death.  The  disciples  (according 
to  earlier  intimations,  see  on  Matth.  xi.  14)  understood  him  to  mean 
the  Baptbt.  What  is  expressed  however  so  decidedly  here,  that 
Elias  is  already  come,  must  be  modified  according  to  the  statement 
of  Matth.  xi.  14.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  the  passage  referred 
to.)  For,  the  appearance  of  Elias  at  the  transfiguration  as  little 
exhausted  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  (MaL  iv.  5),  as  did  the 
sending  forth  of  the  Baptist.  [?]  Each  was  merely  a  prefiguration, 
adapted  to  Christ's  first  appearance  in  his  humiliation  (which  the 
Old  Testament  never  clearly  distinguishes  from  his  second  coming  in 
glory),  but  the  prophecy  itself  remains  awaiting  its  fulfilment  at 
Christ's  future  appearance  (compare  on  Eev.  xl  8,  seq.)t    While 

*  Peter  appears  merelj  to  wish  to  know  this,  whether  (his  appearance  of  Ellas  is  the 
one  referred  to  in  prophei^.  Jeens  corrects  him.  "  Elias  oertainlj  cometh  (^  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  he  shall  come),  but  I  tell  you  that  he  is  come  already  (the  prophecy  is  already 
ftilfllled  in  John  the  Baptist**^  oomp.  Luke  1 17. — That  the  real  Elias  is  to  appear  before 
Christ's  second  coming,  is  not  intimated  in  the  passage. — [E. 

t  As  to  the  history  of  the  interpretations  whioh  have  been  giren  of  the  passage  in 
Ualaohi,  compare  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  yoL  iii.,  p.  4M,  seq. 
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JesQBy  at  Matth.  xviL  12,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  fortunes  of 
John  and  his  own  coming  fate,  Mark  reads  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  predicting  the  sufferings  of  John.  Kadiog  yiypan- 
rat  ^  a{rr6v,  aa  it  is  written  of  him,  he  writes  at  ix.  13.  Now  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  expressly  predicted  of  John,  nor  does  the  history 
of  Elias  admit  of  bemg  typically  referred  to  him,  for  Elias  did  not 
die  in  the  persecution.^  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  evangelist 
brings  together  here  (as  at  Matth.  ii.  28),  in  one  collective  quotation, 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  persecution  of  prophets 
and  pious  men  is  spoken  of.  Besides,  the  answer  of  Christ  in 
Mark,  acqtdres,  through  the  peculiar  collocation  of  the  thoughts,  a 
character  quite  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  Matthew.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  but  without  any 
ground.  Obviously,  according  to  Mark,  the  Saviour  sets  over  against 
the  inquiry  of  the  disciples  another  question,  in  order  to  rouse  them 
to  reflection.  The  sense  is  then  as  follows,  '^  The  Scribes  say  Elias 
must  first  come;"  Jesus  replied,  ^' Elias  certainly  cometh  first 
(tT/)drroc  =  Trpdrepof ),  and  setteth  all  in  order ;  but  how  in  that  case 
can  it  stand  recorded  of  the  Son  of  man  l^hat  he  must  suffer  much 
and  be  rejected  ?'*  By  the  question  thus  retorted,  Jesus  wishes  to 
rouse  his  disciples  to  the  conviction,  that  the  prediction  respecting 
the  preparatory  ministry  of  Elias  is  not  to  be  understood  absoltUdy. 
He  certainly  setteth  aU  in  order,  but  the  sins  of  men  prevent  his 
efforts  taking  effect.  And  in  conclusion,  the  assurance  is  subjoined, 
that  Elias  is  already  come  in  the  Baptist  (t.  e.,  in  John  working 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.    See  on  Luke  i  IT.) 


§  33.  Healing  or  thb  Lijnatio. 

(ICftUh.  xva  14-23 ;  Mark  ix.  14-32 ;  Lttke  ix.  37-45.) 

The  three  evangelists  arc  still  parallel  in  this  narrative,  and  the 
indication  of  the  time  given  by  Luke,  iv  t$  k0jg  ^fJtipp^y  again  con- 
joins the  narrative  so  introduced  in  the  closest  way  with  what  had 
gone  before.  Mark  exhibits  himself  once  more  in  this  history  in 
his  well-known  character.  The  epileptic  boy  he  paints  with  a 
master-hand,  and  the  whole  scene  amidst  which  the  cure  was 
wrought.  We  see  the  ever  swelling  current  of  people  as  they 
pressed  to  the  spot,  and  the  paroxysms  amidst  which  the  beneficent 
power  of  Jesus  overmasters  the  destructive  power  which  controlled 

o  Hengstenberg  (Christol.,  yoL  iii.,  p.  478)  is  of  opmioii,  indoed,  that  Jezebel  had  tn- 
tended  to  kill  Elias,  and  that  although  her  purpose  did  not,  like  that  of  Herodtaa,  take 
effect,  yet  no  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  this  differenoe.  Bat  in  this  opinion  I  cannot  shara 
A  tjpe  demands  in  everj  case  facts,  not  mere  intentions. 
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the  child.  The  narrative  of  this  core  demands  in  itself  only  some 
brief  remarks,  for  previous  analogous  passages  make  it  sufficiently 
intelligible.  Some  things,  however,  peculiar  to  this  cure,  will  re- 
quire extended  explanations. 

Yer.  14,  15. — Matthew  calls  the  sick  boy  (he  was  his  &ther^8 
only  child,  Luke  ix.  38)  a  lunatic  (oeXrp^ia^dfievog).  According  to 
ver.  18,  however,  he,  like  Luke  and  Mark,  viewed  the  disease  as 
brought  by  an  evil  spirit  {nvevfiu).  Now  the  representations  of 
Mark  and  Luke  agree  perfectly  with  epilepsy,^  which,  as  is  well 
known,  being  founded  on  a  morbid  excitement  of  the  nerves  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  is  connected  with  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  seoret  sins  of  the  boy  (comp.  on  ver.  21) 
had  destroyed  his  health.  [?]  Mark  and  Luke  plainly  intimate  that 
the  disease  was  not  continuous,  but  that  the  child  fell  into  par- 
oxysms. (Mark  ix.  18,  inov  &v  avrov  KaraXd^ri,  Luke  ix.  39,  juoyi? 
anoxf^^l  dn*  avrov,  t.  c,  the  paroxysms  endure  unusually  long.)  The 
gnashing  and  foaming  (rpl^uv  lu^  AippU^uv)^  and  the  dying,  wasting 
away  of  the  invalid  {^rpaivBoBai)^  most  graphically  represent  his 
condition.  (The  JAoAov,  speechlesSy  of  Mark  refers  only  to  articu- 
late speech,  which  in  such  moments  would  be  suspended ;  it  does 
not  therefore  stand  in  contradiction  to  icpd^v  [to  utter  inarticulate 
tones]  as  employed  by  Luke.) 

Yer.  16, 17. — The  disciples  had  not  been  able  to  heal  the  sick 
child.  It  is  a  wholly  groundless  conjecture  that  not  all  the  disciples, 
but  only  certain  of  their  number  (and  those  the  weakest  in  faith), 
are  here  alluded  to.  The  words  of  reproof  are  general — so  general 
indeed  that  they  may  not  only  have  included  all  the  disciples,  but 
the  people  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  the  father  of  the  sick 
boy.  The  apostles  appear  here  merely  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole,  but  on  them  the  rebuke  certainly  falls  most  heavily.  Jesus, 
however,  did  not  stand  there  for  the  sake  of  the  apostles  alone,  nor 
with  them  alone  had  he  to  deal ;  the  burden  of  all  rested  on  him. 
(The  verb  dvexeoOai  =  ^5^  to  bear  the  load  of  sin.  The  expression 
yeved  diearpcLfifievi]  agrees  with  Deut.  xxxiL  5,  where  the  LXX.  give  it 
as  the  rendering  of  ^hVin*  i^) 

Mark  ix.  20-27,  alone  paints  with  exact  and  lively  portraiture 
the  process  of  the  cure.  As  the  boy  drew  near  to  Christ,  a  paroxysm 
seized  him.  Jesus  upon  this  began  a  conversation  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gergesene  (compare  Mark  v.  9,  seq.),  but  here  only  with  the 
father,  owing  to  the  unconsciousness  of  the  son.  The  object  of  this 
conversation  was,  by  means  of  the  peace  and  security  which  it 

*  I  agree  substaiittallj  with  the  view  given  of  this  narrative  in  the  very  aaooesaftil 
exposition  of  Dr.  Panlus  (Comment  Part  IL,  p.  6U,  teq.),  with  only  tbia  difference^  that 
be  has  miaaed  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  fact  that  the  evangeliati  mean  to  refer  the  origin  of 
the  disease  ultimately  to  the  spiritual  world. 
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breathed,  to  Btill  the  raging  element  and  inspire  confidence.  The 
father  now  obtained  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  sufferings 
of  his  miserable  child  ;  the  convulsions,  he  states,  often  threatened 
in  a  moment  to  destroy  even  his  Ufe,  by  casting  him  into  fire  or 
water  which  might  be  near.  The  hostile  influence  awakened  within 
him  an  impulse  to  self-destruction.  Jesus  thereupon  commends  to 
him  the  all-prevailing  power  of  faith  (see  as  to  this  subject  on 
Matth.  zviL  20),  and  caUs  upon  him  to  believe.  The  unfortunate 
man  exclaims  (almost  with  spasmodic  impulse),  marevG),  PorjOei  iwv 
r$  dTTiarl^,  I  hdieve;  help  my  urAdu^.  Thus  the  Saviour  first 
shews  himself  here  in  the  father  as  a  producer  of  fidth  {juusvrfi^ 
nioT&og)  before  he  heals  the  son.  In  the  struggles  of  earnest  desire, 
the  power  of  faith  is  by  the  help  of  Christ  produced  in  the  unbe- 
lieving soul,  and  then  the  deliverance  is  vouchsafed.  This  passage 
is  one  of  the  most  important  to  our  understanding  the  nature  of 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  the  acknowledgment 
of  certain  doctrinal  truths  that  is  here  spoken  of  (that  is  merely  a 
consequence  resulting  from  it);  Jesus  here  imparts  no  instruction  } 
and  the  disciples  also,  Apposing  they  had  healed  the  sick  child, 
would  assuredly  not  have  prefaced  the  cure  by  a  discourse  on  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Faith  is  rather  an  internal  moral  state — we 
have  called  it  a  receptive  faculty  (comp.  on  Matth.  viii  10),  into 
which  Divine  influences  flnd  ready  admission.  Here,  however,  we 
see  that  this  state  of  soul  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  man's  own  efforts.  Earnest  striving  and  prayer  are 
fltted  to  call  it  forth.  Both  these  imply,  it  is  true,  that  the  germ 
of  faith  already  exists  (there  must  always  be  an  vn6<naatg  iXm^ofiivGjv^ 
substance  of  things  hcped  for,  in  the  soul,  if  man  is  to  be  able  to 
pray),  but  no  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  by  nature  wholly  destitute  of 
the  germ  of  faith.  By  a  continued  course  of  sin,  however,  it  can  be 
destroyed,  and  so  a  man  be  brought  to  the  marevuv  tCjv  daifidvanfy 
faith  of  devils  (James  ii.  19),  which,  properly  speaking,  is  no  &ith. 
(Compare  Neander's  small  Gelegenheitschr.  p.  31,  seq.)  There  is 
yet,  however,  a  difficulty  here  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  faith  of 
the  father  seems  to  benefit  the  son.  (In  the  same  way,  at  Matth.  viii 
5,  seq.,  where  the  officer  believes  and  the  servant  is  healed,  and  at 
Matth.  XV.  22,  seq.,  where  the  mother's  faith  stands  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  cure  of  the  daughter.)  As  unbelief  is  the  ground  of 
a  refusal  to  heal  (compare  on  Matth.  xiii.  58),  it  may  naturally  be 
presumed  that  the  persons  cured  also  exercised  faith.  We  might 
hence  assume  in  these  cases  two  entirely  distinct  processes  :  Firstj 
the  healing  of  the  sick  person,  whose  faith  Jesus  perceived,  though 
it  did  not  then  express  itself ;  neoct,  the  awakening  in  the  parents 
or  masters,  of  a  faith  which  still  was  not  connected  with  the  cure. 
Yet  a  connexion  precisely  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  here  asserted. 
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At  Mark  ix.  28,  the  cure  of  the  child  is  expressly  conjoined  with 
the  faith  of  the  &ther.  There  seems  then  in  these  cases  a  special  bond 
of  union.  If  then  we  put  the  inquiry,  whether  the  child  not  grown 
up  could  be  conceived  of  as  exercising  fidth  on  behalf  of  his  parents, 
as  weU  as  the  parents  on  behalf  of  the  child,  none  perhaps  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  hence  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  child  is  regarded  as  essentially  dependent  on  the  parents.  It  is 
here  very  natural  to  suppose  such  an  union  of  posterity  to  their 
parents  as  is  expressed  in  Heb.  vii.  5,  and  which  also  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  account  of  the  relation  in  which  Adam  and 
Chrst  stand  to  the  human  race.  (Comp.  on  Boul  v.  13,  seq.)  Some- 
thing analogous  also  seems,  according  to  Matth.  viii.  5,  seq., 
to  be  pointed  out  in  the  relation  between  the  master  and  his 
servant ;  it  is,  however,  self-evident  that  in  this  union  the  relation 
is  merely  to  be  viewed  as  accidental,  for  it  may  be  conceived  of  as 
reversed.  Upon  this  conversation  with  the  father  follows  the  cure 
itself,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gergesene,  again  produces  a  violent 
paroxysm,  ending  in  the  entire  prostration  of  all  his  powers.  (Comp. 
Mark  v.  15.)  The  boy  was  so  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the 
reaction,  that  they  thought  him  dead  (Mark  ix.  26),  but  the  touch 
of  Jesus  renewed  the  powers  of  hfe. 

Ver.  19,  20. — After  the  cure  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  and 
within  their  narrower  circle  (tear'  ISiav^  Matth.  xvii.  19),  inquired 
why  they  could  not  heal  the  sick  child.  Luke  wholly  omits  this  im« 
portant  conversation.  Mark  so  curtails  it  that  its  essential  mean- 
ing cannot  be  perceived,  and  it  seems  to  bear  on  its  surface  a  some- 
what different  sense  ;  and  here  again  his  graphic  power  shews  itself 
rather  in  outward  portaiture.  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  goes  into 
the  essence  of  things,  especially  in  regard  to  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  and  we  willingly  excuse  therefore  his  want  of  exactness  in 
outward  details.  Such  points  speak  decisively  enough  for  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  his  Gospel.  On  the  part  of  the  apostles,  also,  Jesus 
noW  reproves  the  imarta^  unheli^^  and  plainly  charges  their  want  of 
faith  with  guilt.  They,  too,  might  have  cried  out  "  help  our  unbe- 
lief.'' The  position  of  the  apostles  (as  of  men  in  general),  relatively 
to  that  which  is  Divine,  thus  appears  here  as  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  those  who  were  to  be  healed.  Does  man  wish 
to  receive  heavenly  powers  ?  he  must  stand  waiting  and  expect- 
ant. Still  the  faith  of  the  apostles  was  an  active  principle,  com  • 
pared  with  the  purely  receptive  faith  of  the  subjects  of  the  healing 
power.  Thus  we  plainly  see  here  different  gradations  of  faith. 
(Compare  what  is  said  more  in  detail  on  Bom.  iii.  21.)  With  the 
reception  of  the  principle  of  life,  there  comes  an  increase  in  the 
souFs  susceptibility  of  it,  and  thus  faith  goes  on  to  perfection  in 
itself.    The  apostles  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  in  communion 
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with  Jesus^  and  never  had  been  without  fidth  in  him,  yet  Chiist 
marks  here  within  them  the  want  of  the  germ  of  real  faith  {(iSkkoc 
aivdiTeG}g\  or  as  one  might  call  it,  of  creative  fiuth,  for  in  this  char- 
acter it  ought  to  shew  itself  in  them.  Faith  is  thus  a  living  inter- 
nal state^  inherently  developing  itself,  since  the  Divine  principle 
becomes  gradually  predominant  and  effectual  within  the  soul ;  but 
in  all  stages  of  its  development,  the  fundamental  condition  of  the 
heart  (in  which  faith  dwells  [Bom.  x.  9],  and  not  in  the  understand- 
ing), continues  one  and  the  same.  (Compare  on  Matth.  xxi  21) — 
Jesus  now  holds  up  to  their  view  the  portraiture  of  perfect  &ith, 
whose  effect  it  is  that  to  men  nothing  shall  he  impossible,  (Com- 
pare Mark  ix.  23,  Travro  dwcn-a  tw  marevovri.)  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  divest  these  words  of  their  profound  import 
by  explaining  them  as  hyperbolical  We  read  at  Matth.  xix.  26, 
respecting  Gk>d,  ^'  With  God  all  things  are  possible'^  (compare  the 
parallel  passages  Mark  x.  27  ;  Luke  xviii.  27).  These  words  guide 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  eulogium  on 
faith.  Just  because  faith  is  a  susceptibility  to  Divine  influence,  it 
imparts  to  him  in  whom  it  is  developed,  the  very  nature  of  divinity; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  power  which  animates  the 
believer,  he  is  brought,  according  to  the  degree  of  development  im- 
parted to  him,  into  those  circumstances  in  which  he  must  through 
faith  come  off  victorious.  The  aU  things,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  only  not  to  be  referred  to  the  various  caprices 
which  might  spring  from  mere  unbelieving  curiosity,  but  to  the 
real  wants  of  the  believer.  Such  a  case  of  need  the  disciples  had 
encountered,  but  they  had  neglected  earnestly  to  supplicate  the 
requisite  power  from  on  high.  The  mode,  finally,  of  portraying  the 
omnipotent  power  of  faith  is  figurative.  It  is  conceived  first  in  its 
minimum  state,  then  in  its  maximum  of  power.  (See  as  to  the  icdiucoc 
aivdrt&big  on  Mattb.  xiii.  81.  The  overturning  of  mountains  is  an 
expression  selected  unquestionably  in  allusion  to  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Compare  Job  ix.  5;  Zech.  iv.  7.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Paul  repeats  the  statement  at  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  Another 
similar  figure  to  denote  what  is  impossible  for  man,  but  possi- 
ble for  God  ui  believers,  is  seen  at  Luke  xviL  6.  In  Matth. 
xxi.  21  [Mark  xL  28],  the  figure  of  the  overturn  of  mountains  is 
repeated.) 

Ver.  21. — ^The  connexion  of  the  following  verse  with  thQ  preced- 
ing context  is  obscure.  ^^  This  kind  (scU.  t<!5v  dcufiovov^^  according 
to  what  goes  before)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.'' 

•  Siefferl  (ut  8upra»  p.  100)  wishes  to  refer  rovro  rd  yevoc  to  the  unbelief  of  the 
apostles  themaelves.  But  I  know  of  no  instanoe  in  which  unbelief^  which  was  something 
negative,  oonld  be  oompared  with  demons  who  most  be  driren  out  This  view  of  tbe 
)  seems  to  me  inadmiasibla 
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(The  £utuig  being  viewed  as  a  means  of  core  accompanying  prayer.) 
The  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  reproof  administer^  to 
the  apostles  for  their  unbelief^  leads  obviously  to  this  meaning — 
<<  this  obstinate  enemy  was  not  to  be  overcome  in  the  same  way  as 
many  others.  It  was  needful  for  you^  with  prayer  and  fasting, 
earnestly  to  strive  after  more  of  the  power  of  faith,  and  then  might 
you  have  been  victorious/'  The  prayer  and  fasting  relate  thus  to 
the  disciples  themselves.  And  yet  both  may  be  referred  also  to  the 
person  cured ;  ye  ought  to  have  enjoined  on  him  similar  duties,  and 
then  ye  would  have  been  enabled  effectually  to  heal  him.  The 
reference  in  this  view  to  Luke  ix.42, "  he  restored  him  to  his  father/' 
is  certainly  most  correct ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Saviour  had 
exhorted  the  father  to  a  wise  treatment  of  his  son.  According  to 
the  connexion  of  ideas  in  Mark,  the  reference  of  prayer  and  fasting 
is  mainly  to  the  cured  boy,  who  probably  had  by  sins  of  impurity 
plunged  himself  into  this  nervous  disorder.^  In  Matthew  it  is  per- 
haps best  to  combine  both  references. 

Yer.  22,  28. — In  the  concluding  verses  the  evangelists  are  en- 
tirely agreed  in  introducing  a  new  mention  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings 
(compare  on  Matth.  xvi  21).  The  words  stand  without  any  visible 
connexion  with  what  precedes.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
from  time  to  time  the  thought  of  his  approaching  sufferings  struck 
Jesus,  and  then  as  is  here  presented  in  the  narrative,  he  suddenly 
expressed  what  he  felt  to  his  disciples,  especially  when  he  withdrew 
from  his  larger  sphere  of  labour  into  solitude  and  the  circle  of  his 
confidential  friends.  (This  is  indicated  at  Mark  ix.  80,  by  the  words 
oiic  ijdeXev  Iva  rig  yv<p  [sc.  avT6v].)  This  declaration,  however,  must 
only  have  been  at  the  time  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  for  the  disci- 
ples could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea  of  their  Messiah's  suf- 
ferings— ^that  Messiah  from  whom  they  expected  the  end  of  all 
suffering  (Mark  ix.32  ;  Luke  ix.  45,  iiyv6(wv  rb  pfjfxa  tovto).  Mean- 
while the  utterance  of  that  deep  and  anguished  feeling  carried  them 
away  involuntarily  (Matth.  xvii.  28,  iXvir^jOrjcav  a^Mpa)^  but  the 
majestic  gravity  which  marked  his  entire  character  and  bearing, 
deterred  them  from  asking  further  as  to  the  transaction  he  had 
alluded  to,  (i<poP(wvTo  ipoirfjoai  in  Mark  and  Luke);  there  thus 
remained  for  them  only  the  obscure  impression  of  some  mighty 
and  fearful  event  awaiting  them. 

*  See  ou  the  oontnry  w<udi60tv,  from  a  ehUd^  Uuk  ix.  21.— [BL 
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§  81  The  Coin  (Stateb)  in  the  Fish's  Mouth. 

(Matth.  ZYiL  24-27.) 

Before  proceeding  to  the  occurrence  itself  which  is  here  re- 
corded,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  connexion.  Mark  ix.  83,  as 
also  Matthew,  makes  the  Lord  come  to  Capemaam,  but  connects 
immediately  with  his  arrival  the  narrative  of  the  conversation  as  to 
who  should  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  He  relates 
most  minutely  that  this  conversation  took  place  in  the  house,  and 
was  introduced  by  a  question  put  by  Jesus,  as  to  what  they  had 
talked  of  by  the  way.  Now,  according  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Paulus 
(Comment.  Part  ii.,  p.  621)  Peter  was  not  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  conversation,  but  came  in  subsequently  while  it  was 
going  on  (Matth.  xviii.  21),  and  it  is  simply  to  account  for  his  ab> 
sence  that  this  narrative  of  Peter's  taking  the  fish  is  inserted  by 
Matthew.  But,  for  this  conjecture  the  whole  account  gives  not  the 
slightest  occasion  ;  nay,  Mark  ix.  85  rather  mentions  the  twelve  as  all 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  conversation.  The  expression 
npoaeXdijv  avr<^y  coming  to  Aim,  at  Matth.  xviii.  21,  merely  means 
that  Peter  came  close  to  him  when  addressing  Jesua  If  the  evan- 
gelist had  distinctly  intended  to  represent  Peter  as  absent,  he  would 
have  stated  so  in  plainer  terms.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  Matthew  added  in  conclusion  this  little  narrative  of  Peter's 
taking  the  fish,  because  it  happened  just  at  the  time,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  introduce  once  more  in  chap,  xviii.  a  more  length- 
ened collection  of  various  fragments  of  discourse  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt.  Moreover,  Christ's  conversation  with  Peter  as  to 
the  tribute,  might  have  been  considered  of  importance  in  respect  to 
the  discourse  which  follows,  as  will  be  afterwards  shewn.  The 
character  of  the  discourses  given  in  Matth.  xviii.,  by  no  means 
demands,  as  will  afterwards  be  shewn,  the  absence  of  Peter,  even  if 
they  were  spoken  successively  in  the  same  order  in  which  we  read 
them  in  Matthew.  Peter's  taking  the  fish  was  undoubtedly  (in 
their  proximity  to  the  sea)  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  we  may 
therefore  justly  suppose  him  present  at  what  follows. 

As  regards  the  incident  itself,  however,  recorded  in  Matth.  xvii. 
24-27,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  natural  explanation  which 
Dr.  Paulus  (ut  svjpra)  has  given  of  it,  brings  forward  points  that  de- 
serve consideration.  The  narrative,  as  ordinarily  understood,  con- 
tains much  that  might  surprise  us.  It  is  strange,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  coin  should  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  It  seems 
more  to  the  purpose  to  conceive  of  it  as  in  the  belly,  especially  as 
the  fish  was  caught  by  an  aytuarpov  (JiamuSyfisMng-hook^  the  use 
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of  which  presapposes  the  openmg  of  the  mouth.  In  the  next  place, 
the  ohject  aimed  at  seems  to  stand  in  no  fittmg  relation  to  the 
miracle.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  have  always  a  definite  reference  to 
the  well-being  of  man,  or  thej  are  designed  to  authenticate  his 
Messiahship,  and  prepare  the  waj  for  faith  in  it.  We  trace  here  no 
connexion  with  either  of  these  objects,  for  the  occurrence  referred  to 
Peter  alone,  who  was  already  convinced  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ; 
the  address  of  Jesus  (ver.  25)  presupposes  faith  as  already  existing 
in  him.  Besides,  as  Jesus  was  in  Capernaum,  even  if  his  bag  was 
empty  (John  xil  6  ;  xiii  29),  he  might  in  this  place  have  obtained 
the  small  sum  in  a  more  simple  way.  Thus  the  proposal  to  explain 
tlie  expression  tvp^tiq  ara-n^y  thou  ahdU  find  a  stater  (ver.  27),  as 
meaning  "  thou  shalt  obtain  the  coin  (stater)  for  the  fish"  (by  sell- 
ing it),  will  appear  as  not  so  entirely  inadmissible.  [?]  For, 
even  with  this  explanation,  the  transaction,  taken  symbolically 
bears  a  beautiful  meaning,  as  shewing  how  Christ,  as  the  Lord 
of  nature,  draws  what  he  needs  from  the  great  treasure-house 
of  the  Father.  We  are  at  first  the  more  tempted  to  accede  to  this 
view,  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  history  the 
usual  conclusion  of  miraculous  narratives  is  wanting — namely,  that 
Peter,  at  the  command  of  Jesus  both  did  and  experienced  what  had 
been  said  to  him.  But  looking  without  prejudice  at  the  narrative, 
we  cannot  conceal  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  explanation  of 
Dr.  Paulus.  Taking  the  words  at  ver,  27  as  we  find  them  "and  on 
opening  its  mouth  thou  wilt  find  a  stater''  {koL  ivol^a^  rh  arSfia  avroi^ 
evfnjcetg  CTaTfjpa)^  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  narrator  means  to 
say  that  the  stater  (coin)  would  be  found  in  the  mouth.  Grantmg 
indeed  that  tbplaicuv  may  mean  to  acquire^  io  obtain  (without  de- 
fining the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  obtained),  still  the  &ct  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  piece  of  money  is  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  opening  of  the  mouthy  unquestionably  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  that  the  money  was  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  fish. 
The  remark  of  Paulus  on  this  point,  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
•  refers  merely  to  his  taking  the  fish  off  the  hook,  and  that  this  was 
needful  because  it  would  otherwise  have  died  more  speedily,  and  so 
would  have  been  of  less  value,  is  obviously  too  far-fetched.  It  is 
clear  that  this  mode  of  explaining  away  what  is  supernatural  is  sug- 
gested not  by  the  text  itself,  but  by  reflection.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  plainly  only  one  fish  was  intended  to  be 
caught.  Paulus  will  have  it  that  Ix^^yfi^h.  is  to  be  taken  collectively, 
but  the  addition  otnpCjTogy  firsts  altogether  forbids  this.  (Compare 
Fritzsche  on  the  passage.)  But  in  poor  Capernaum,  where  fish 
were  common,  the  sum  of  money  here  named  could  not  possibly 
have  been  obtained  for  a  single  fish.  As  then  it  is  the  interpre- 
ter's first  duty  to  render  faithfully  the  text  of  his  author,  we  must 
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maintain,  that  Matthew  means  to  relate  that  Jesus  commanded 
Peter  to  take  a  fish,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  bear  a  stater  in  its 
mouth.  The  result,  however,  thus  yielded  by  our  interpretation, 
we  cannot  leave  standing  in  opposition  to  the  character  of  Christ ; 
and  it  becomes  a  question,  whether,  notwithstanding  the  above  ob- 
jections, this  miracle  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  his  general 
procedure.  The  main  question  to  be  settled  is  this,  whether  the 
form  of  miraculous  action  here  exhibited  was  in  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  laws  which  controlled  the  Saviour's  action :  the  other 
objections  will  then  disappear  of  their  own  accord,  or  will  lose  their 
weight.  It  must  be  maintained  as  a  leading  principle,  that  every 
miraculous  act  of  Christ  had  an  object  connected  with  his  whole 
Messianic  work.  What  can  have  been  the  object  of  the  present 
miracle? 

Peter's  answer  to  the  collectors,  that  the  Lord  would  pay  the 
contributioD,  implied  a  failure  to  recognise  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion ;  and  although  Jesus  might  appeal  to  his  Divine  Sonship, 
which,  at  a  former  period,  Peter  had  already  confessed,  yet  the 
Saviour  seems  to  have  wished  still  more  deeply  to  impress  on  his 
mind  a  view  of  his  exalted*  dignity.  [Peter  had,  rashly  and  unau- 
thorized, conceded  that  Jesus  was  bound  to  pay  the  tax,  comp.  ver. 
25.  This  the  Saviour  teaches  him  ;  this  too  he  intends  to  teach 
the  receivers  of  the  tribute,  and  that  by  actual  proof.  He  shows 
them  that  he  is  Lord  not  only  of  the  temple,  but  of  the  whole 
world,  and  that  his  submission  to  the  tribute  was  purely  voluntary, 
not  in  the  sligtest  degree  obligatory.] 

Yen  24. — ^As  respects  the  relative  value  of  the  money  which  this 
narrative  refers  to,  the  oraTrjp  is  =  4  drachmas  or  Boman  denarii 
These  formed  a  Jewish  shekel  The  Stdpaxfiav  is  therefore  =  half  a 
shekel,  t.  e.,  to  about  10  good  groschen.  The  stater  thus  amounted 
to  20  good  groschen.^  This  sum  of  itself,t  and  still  more  the  con- 
versation which  follows,  shews  that  it  is  not  a  civil  tax  but  a  temple 
tax  that  is  here  spoken  of.  According  to  Exodus  xxx.  18,  seq.,  every 
Israelite  was  required  to  pay  such  a  contribution;  and  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  (Antiq.,  xviii,  9, 1),  even  the  foreign  Jews  paid  it.  The 
question  put  by  the  collectors  of  this  assessment,  whether  Jesus 
would  pay  it,  doubtless  arose  from  their  believing  that,  as  a  theocratic 
teacher,  he  would  regard  himself  as  free  from  such  an  impost.  But 
Peter,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed  in  the  absence  of  Jesus, 
believed,  that  with  his  strictness  in  religious  observance,  he  would 
make  it  a  point  to  pay  the  sacred  tax,  and  answered  a£Srmatively. 

*  The  good  groechen  la  equal  to  rather  more  than  3  oenta.  The  ICarien-groechen  la  of 
lesB  value. — [T. 

f  The  double  article  also  ol  rd  Atdpaxfta  XofiPdvovreCj  indicates  a  refefenoe  to  certain 
appointed  persona  entniated  with  the  collection  of  the  temple  oftnngSL 
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Ver.  25,  26. — Jesus  perceived  at  once  that  on  the  part  of  Peter 
this  arose  from  defective  views.  In  his  answer  he  had  contemplated 
Jesns  rather  under  the  aspect  of  his  legal  piety  than  of  his  ideal  dig- 
nity, and  Jesus  therefore  anticipated  his  remark  (npo&pOaoBv  avr6v)  by 
the  question  "  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ?"  he  awakens  by  this 
inquiry  the  perception  of  his  elevation,  as  well  as  that  of  Peter 
himself,  above  the  temple-service  of  the  old  dispensation.  Jesus 
here  runs  a  parallel  between  earthly  kings  and  earthly  tribute  (r^A?;, 
custom-dtUies  on  goods^  ktjvco^,  head-money  on  persona),  and  the 
heavenly  King,  and  spiritual  contributions  ;  as  with  the  kings  their 
own  are  free  from  taxes,  so  also  in  the  things  of  heaven.  For,  what 
God's  children  possess  belongs  to  God — ^they  have  no  property  ex- 
clusively their  own — they  contribute  out  of  and  into  their  own 
purse-*  they  are  therefore  free.  Jesus  places  himself  here  on  a  level 
with  Peter,  but  it  is  obvious  that  from  this  figurative  mode  of 
speaking  nothing  can  be  inferred  respecting  the  import  of  "  Son  of 
Ood."  The  meaning  is  simply  this — ^we  belong  to  a  higher  order 
of  things  than  that  to  which  the  commandment  in  question  (Exod. 
XXX.  13)  applies  ;  not  for  us  did  Gk)d  give  it,  we  pay  to  the  temple 
not  a  poor  tax,  but  we  ourselves  belong  to  it  wholly,  with  all  that 
we  are  and  have.  Jesus  thus  elevates  Peter  to  bis  own  spiritual 
level — a  position  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  yet  ftdly  trained, 
but  to  which,  as  a  renewed  man,  he  already  belonged.  The  Lord's 
words  at  the  same  time  clearly  prove  that  he  in  general  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  the  Old  Testament  economy  as  of  Divine 
institution ;  unless  this  be  assumed,  the  words  had  no  meaning. 
But  he  contemplated  the  whole  temple  service  in  its  preparatory 
character,  and  led  on  the  disciples  so  to  view  it. 

Ver.  27. — While  thus  conscious  that  he  stood  above  the  Old 
Testament  economy  (comp.  xii.  8),  the  Saviour  yet  subjected  him- 
self to  it ;  as,  in  general,  up  to  the  completion  of  his  work  on  earth, 
he  in  no  respect  assailed  or  withdrew  from  the  the  existing  order  of 
the  Divine  service.  Only  with  Christ's  atoning  death  was  the  law 
completed  and  finished,  and  a  new  form  of  religious  life  arose  in  the 
church,  in  which  the  commands  of  the  Old  Testament  acquired  their 
true  spiritual  meaning.  Here,  in  this  subordination  to  the  law^  does 
Jesus  make  obvious  the  weakness  of  those  around  him  (see  as  to 
oKavdaXi^eadcu  on  Matth.  xviii.  6);  he  wished  neither  to  give  them 
ofience  nor  lead  them  to  believe  that  he  did  not  reverence  the  law 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  at  the  basis  of  this  lies 
the  general  principle  "  it  is  becoming  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness" 
(noimnf  iarl  ixXqp&aai  ndaav  duuuoavvrpf,     Comp.  on  Matth.  iii.  15.) 
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§  35.  On  ths  Characteb  of  the  Childbek  of  the  Kingdom. 

(Matth.  zviil  1-36 ;  Ifark  iz.  33-50 ;  Loke  iz.  40-66.) 

The  words  dvaarp&fiOfievcw  airrCiv  iv  ry  VaXiXalg,  (Matth.  xvii  22), 
again  seem  to  unsettle  the  whole  chronological  connexion  by  their 
Tagueness;  nor  do  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke  give 
any  more  certain  data.  The  contents,  however,  of  the  succeeding 
context,  make  it  probable  that  no  great  interval  in  this  instance 
elapsed  between  what  had  preceded  and  what  now  follows.  The 
conversation  as  to  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which 
the  disciples  were  engaged  on  the  way  to  Capernaum  (Mark  ix.  33), 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  transfiguration,  and  the  prefer- 
ence there  shewn  for  certain  of  their  number,  and  as  all  the  three 
narrators  give  exactly  the  same  connexion  of  events,  the  possibility 
becomes  a  probability.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Evangelists 
record  the  event  each  with  details  of  his  own.  Luke  is  the  shortest ; 
he  has  merely  the  admonition  to  humility.  Mark  gives  also  the 
warning  against  offences  greatly  expanded,  as  is  his  manner.  Mat- 
thew adds  still  further  particulars.  It  is  not  impossible  so  to 
conceive  of  the  antecedent  circumstances,  that  all  these  different 
points  may  on  this  occasion  have  been  made  by  Christ  the  subjects 
of  conversation,  simply  on  account  of  what  had  fallen  out  among 
the  apostles.  The  evangelists  themselves  give  details  firom  which 
we  may  infer  the  following  to  have  been  the  course  of  events.  The 
disciples  not  merely  conversed  as  to  their  pre-eminence  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  fell  into  a  sharp  contest  on  the  point.  (Hence  the 
admonition  at  Mark  ix.  50,  elpffvevere  iv  dXXTJkoig.)  In  the  alterca- 
tion, they  not  merely  boasted  the  one  over  the  other,  but  by  hard 
words  wounded  each  other's  feelings ;  nay,  the  disciples  by  this 
gave  such  offence  to  each  other,  or  to  any  individual  who  might  be 
present,  that  their  faith  might  have  been  shaken  alike  in  the 
reality  of  any  higher  life  as  existing  among  the  Saviour's  com- 
panions, and  in  his  oyrn  exalted  character  and  destination.  This 
would  explain  how  Christ  should  successively  have  discoursed  of 
humility,  of  offences,  of  grace  towards  sinners,  of  reconciliation.  This 
view,  however,  rests  simply  on  conjecture  as  to  the  contents  of  that 
conversation  between  the  disciples.  It  is  also  possible  that  Matthew, 
according  to  his  custom,  has  again  united  together  portions  of  kindred 
discourses.^  The  tie  which  in  this  chapter  connects  the  various  ele- 
ments, is  the  endeavour  to  depict  in  the  Saviour's  words  the  true 

*  Compare  here  the  remarks  on  Matth.  zir.  1,  and  the  introdactoiy  obaeirvtioDfl  to 
ohap.  xiz.  1. 
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character  of  the  children  of  God.  Much  had  occurred  which  might  bo 
Tiewed  as  attributing  to  the  disciples  something  of  outward  import- 
tance  ;  especially  might  Christ's  very  address  to  Peter  as  to  the 
temple-taxes  (Matth.  xvii.  25),  be  so  misunderstood.^  To  this  error 
Matthew  now  opposes  the  spiritual  nature  of  discipleship  as  standing 
in  direct  contradiction  to  an  earthly  domination.  Yet  the  Saviour 
does  not  deny  a  difference  of  position  to  be  occupied  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  God ;  he  merely  sets  forth  that  frame  of  mind  by 
which  all  abuse  of  this  truth  is  obviated. 

Yer.  1. — ^Most  graphically  does  Mark  iz.  83,  seq.,  again  depict 
the  scene.  The  conversation  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest  had 
taken  place  by  the  way.  In  the  house  our  Lord  questions  the  dis- 
ciples on  it,  and  they,  conscious  of  guilt,  are  silent,  whereupon,  by  a 
symbolic  act,  he  sets  clearly  before  their  view  the  nature  of  God's 
Ungdom.  First,  however,  it  is  to  be  carefully  marked  here,  that 
the  Saviour  by  no  means  denies  that  the  apostles  possess  special 
dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  which  indeed  he  could  not  do,  for 
it  is  promised  them  by  himself  (comp.  on  Matth.  xix.  28).  Further, 
he  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  his  different 
disciples,  for  this  he  himself  in  like  manner  confirmed  (see  on  Matth. 
xvii.  1).  Thus  the  error  of  the  disciples  did  not  consist  in  assuming 
a  distinction  among  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  cherishing 
the  conviction  of  their  own  exalted  calling.  It  lay  rather  in  their 
forming  low  and  earthly  conceptions  of  that  calling,  in  confounding 
supremacy  in  the  kingdom  of  God  with  dominion  in  the  king- 
doms of  earth.  True,  the  very  idea  of  a  kingdom,  presupposes 
government  and  subordination  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the 
government  is  specifically  different  from  earthly  rule.  This  dis- 
tinction the  Saviour  here  developes,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Mark 
ix.  35,  he  represents  the^r^^  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  last,  the 
lord  as  the  servant  of  ail,  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xx.  28.)  Thus  in 
the  Divine  kingdom  the  power  of  self-sacrificing,  devoted,  self- 
abasing  love  (which,  in  the  Saviour  himself,  is  seen  in  its  glorious 
perfection),  is  the  one  turning-point  on  which  all  pre-eminence 
depends ;  while  conversely,  in  the  world,  he  who  rules  is  wont  to 
make  use  of  the  governed  simply  for  himself,  his  own  benefit,  his 
reputation  and  glory.  The  fleshly  minds  of  the  disciples  therefore, 
mistaking  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom,  had  induced  them  in  the 
future  manifestation  of  Christ's  glory  to  look  for  the  gratification 
of  selfish  hopes.  These  the  Lord  overthrows  by  intimating  that 
only  he  who  has  divested  himself  of  all  self-seeking,  and  who  lives 
in  pure  love  and  lowly  self-renunciation,  shall  there  reign,  or  exert 
conmianding  infiuence.  (The  ric  fui^uiv  itrrtv,  who  is  the  greatery 
clearly  indicates  that  aU  the  disciples  were  united  in  the  belief  that 

*  So  we  find  it  in  Clemens  Alex,  quia  dives  salTetor,  chap.  21. 
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they^  as  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Lord^  were  called 
alike  to  exercise  the  most  important  influence  in  the  kingdom  of 
God : — ^their  only  point  of  dispute  was  who  among  themselves  should 
be  the  greater^  the  more  influential  The  occurrence  related  at 
Matth.  xvii.  1,  might  easily  occasion  such  reflections.) 

Ven  2-4 — ^Very  naturally,  according  to  the  account  of  Matthew^ 
is  there  subjoined  here  the  symbolic  act  of  Jesus  in  placing  a  child 
(ncudiov  is  not  =^^,  a  slave  or  servant^  but  with  reference  to  regen« 
eration  a  child,  one  who  is  new-bom)  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  in 
him  setting  forth  the  character  of  those  who  should  have  influence 
in  the  kiDgdom  of  God.  That  it  is  not  the  character  of  this  indi- 
vidual child  that  he  here  speaks  of  (according  to  the  legend,  it  was 
the  martyr  Ignatius),  is  shewn  at  once  by  the  immediately  following 
words,  become  as  children.  Jesus  merely  brings  forward  ift  this 
individual  child  the  general  character  of  children,  as  a  model  for 
the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For,  although  the  general 
sinfulness  of  human  nature  certainly  shews  itself  at  once  in  children, 
yet  does  humility  and  an  unassuming  disposition  peculiarly  distin- 
guish the  child's  nature  ;  the  king's  son  is  not  ashamed  to  play  with 
the  son  of  a  beggar.  This  unassuming  disposition  is  here  the  point 
of  comparison.  Certainly  it  is  exercised  by  children  unconsciously, 
while  on  the  part  of  believers  it  is  to  be  deliberately  cherished.  The 
comparison  therefore  does  not  on  all  points  hold  good,  which  it 
could  not  possibly  do,  for  the  reason,  that  earthly  relations  present 
no  perfect  analogy  to  the  spiritual  nature  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  comparison.  Into  such  an  unassuming  frame  does  the  Lord 
now  exhort  that  the  disciples  to  turn  their  niiinds  (arp&peaOai  to  change 
their  spiritual  direction  ;  instead  of  aspiring  to  a  high  position,  they 
must  descend  to  a  humble  one),  then  will  they  find  entrance  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  The  passage  is  thus  wholly  parallel  to  the  im- 
portant verse,  John  iii.  3,  for  the  ylveadai  ^  ncudlov,  become  as  a 
child,  is  nothing  else  than  the  new  birth,  in  which  alone  such  as 
unassuming  child-like  feeling  can  be  implanted.  By  the  resolutions 
and  efforts  of  the  natural  man  it  cannot  be  produced.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this  child-like  feeling  Christ  brings  prominently  forward  the 
raTTuvovv  iavrSv,  humbling  one's  seif,  in  opposition  to  the  iy^wv  kavrbv^ 
exciting  one's  self;  as  the  child,  in  whatever  circumstances  placed, 
will  unassumingly  be  content  with  a  lowly  position,  so  should  also  the 
new-bom  saint,  instead  of  climbing  to  high  stations,  descend  to  the 
secure  vale  of  humility.  The  expression  "  humbleth  himself'  retains 
here  its  widest  meaning,  inasmuch  as  even  in  the  regenerate,  con- 
stant and  positive  effort  is  needful  to  keep  down  the  ambitious 
aspirings  of  the  old  man.  The  humbling  may  therefore  be  viewed  as 
a  special  and  stronger  expression  for  becoming  a  child,  and  the  being 
greater  in  the  kingdom  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  entrance  into  it 
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Ver.  6. — ^Matthew,  who  alone  gives  the  preceding  verses,  shews 
himself  here  again  exceedingly  exact  in  detailing  our  Lord  s  dis- 
courses.   According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  who  do  not  give  these 
verses,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  presenting  of  the  child, 
nay,  it  acquires  with  them  a  different  meaning.    They  both  speak 
directly  of  "  the  receiving  of  children,"  whence  also  Mark  (ix.  86), 
can  add  ivarytcaXiadfievog  avrd,  taking  it.  in  his  arma^  an  act  not  in 
immediate  accordance  with  the  representation  of  Matthew;  for 
since,  with  him,  the  child  was  simply  a  symbol  of  humility,  it  must 
in  these  circumstances  have  been  a  meaningless  act  to  embrace  him. 
(In  Luke  ii.  28,  the  term  kvaynaXU^BadaL  =  dix^aSai  elg  dyitdhi^  refers 
to  little  children,  in  whom  alone  the  character  of  humility  is  purely  • 
developed.    The  verb  TrpoaKoHaaaOiu  at  Matth.  xviii.  2,  does  not 
contradict  this  ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  do  not  understand  it 
exactly  as  meaning  sucklings.)    It  accords  well,  however,  with  the 
train  of  thought  in  Mark  and  Luke,  which  attaches  to  ncudtov 
mainly  the  idea  of  a  beloved,  a  dear  one.     Still  the  question 
arises,  how  we  shall  trace  here  the  general  course  of  thought ;  for 
although  Matthew  primarily  applies  the  presentation  of  the  child 
to  a  different  purpose,  yet  he  also  proceeds  in  v.  5  to  the  "  receiv- 
ing" (6ixsad(u)j  and  in  v.  6  to  its  opposite,  so  that  from  this  agree- 
ment of  the  three  Evangelists,  we  must  hold  that  these  words  were 
spoken  on  the  occasion  referred  to.    It  certainly  seems  from  the 
connexion  here,  most  natural  to  consider  the  "  receiving"  as  an  act 
of  unassuming  self-humbling  love,  so  that  it  connects  itself  with  the 
declaration  Trpwrof  ndvrdw  diaKovog^  thefirst,  the  servant  of  aU  (Mark 
ix.  85).    But  with  this  view,  the  last  clause  at  Luke  ix.  48,  he  that 
is  least  among  you^  etc.,  little  harmonizes,  for  it  is  there  apparent 
that  the  disciples  are  themselves  the  little  ones  who  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, not  the  recipients.     (Compare  also  Mark  ix.  41,  from  which 
this  plainly  follows.)      The  connexion  may  therefore  better  be 
understood  thus,  "  Be  ye  eager  to  become  lowly,  little-noticed  as 
this  child,  for  the  little  ones  (the  regenerate  who  have  the  true 
child's  feeliug)  are  very  dear  and  precious  to  the  Lord,  so  that  he 
regards  what  is  done  to  them  as  done  to  himself."    According  to 
this  chain  of  ideas,  then,  that  which  Matthew  relates  must  be  held 
as  having  previously  occurred  j  for  it  is  this  which  contains  the 
ground  of  Christ's  attachment  to  them.     Uaidiov  =  fuxpSg  ver. 
10,  is  then  the  symbol  of  the  regenerate.     (See  on  Matth.  x. 
42.)     The  only  thing  still  remaining  obscure  is  how  Ihe  expres- 
sion "  he  who  receiveth  a  little  child,  receiveth  me"  should  precisely 
in  this  discourse  be  used  to  denote  Q-od's  fatherly  love  for  his  spirit- 
ual children.      The  simplest  explanation  is,  that  this  form  of 
description  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  mention  (made  distinctly 
by  Matth.)  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God.    With  this^  aa 
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something  future^  stands  closely  connected  the  receiving,  as  that 
which  is  present,  so  that  the  meaning  is — "  He  who  thus  humbles 
himself  in  true  lowliness,  is  great  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  nay  even 
amidst  the  sufferings  of  the  regenerate  on  earth,  they  are  so  precious 
to  the  Lord  that  he  holds  what  is  done  to  them  as  done  to  himself;" 
(as  to  the  thought  itself,  compare  Matth.  x.  40,  seq.,  where  it  already 
occurred  in  another  connexion). 

In  Mark  (ix.  38-41),  and  Luke  (ix.  49,  50),  there  follows  here  a 
question  by  John  with  the  answer  of  Jesus,  which  Matthew  has 
omitted,  as  not  beloning  to  the  main  scope  of  the  discourse,  but  as 
rather  interrupting  it.  The  brevity  with  which  Luke  touches  this 
intervening  question  of  John,  would  have  left  it  in  many  respects 
obscure,  had  not  the  more  exact  account  of  Mark  enabled  us  to  trace 
the  connexion.  For  the  preceding  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  receiving  the  little  ones,  plainly  refer  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  disciples  stood  to  those  around  them.  John,  who  might 
not  have  penetrated  fully  into  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
selects  a  circumstance  which  had  perhaps  occurred  at  the  time,  and 
had  particularly  struck  himself,  and  layB  it  before  the  Saviour. 
Some  one,  it  would  appear,  who  doubtless  had  seen  our  Lord's 
miracles,  or  those  of  the  apostles,  had  himself  made  the  attempt  to 
heal  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  disciples,  in  their  selfish  exclusive- 
ness,  saw  in  this  an  infringement  on  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  habitually  attach  himself  to  the  company 
of  Jesus,  had  interdicted  him.^  This  the  Saviour  reproves,  and 
refers  his  disciples  to  that  comprehensive  love  and  humility  of  the 
true  children  of  God,  who  child-like  receive  and  acknowledge  aQ 
that  is  akin  to  themselves,  under  whatever  form  they  find  it.  The 
individual  referred  to  is  ,thu8  viewed  as  one  befriended  by  the 
benevolent  Saviour  of  men,  and  from  whom  the  disciples  mig^t 
expect  support,  it  being  at  the  same  time  implied  that  he  would 
not  be  left  without  a  blessing.  Thus  understood,  this  incident 
takes  its  place  most  fittingly  in  the  context ;  it  is,  as  it  were, 
an  example  of  how  the  Lord  does  good  to  those  who  favour 
his  disciples,  even  when  these  latter  cannot  understand  aright 
the  proofs  of  love.  The  sententious  phrase  in  which  Jesus  ex- 
presses the  doctrine  which  he  wished  on  this  occasion  to  teach 
his  disciples,  "he  who  is  not  against  you  is  for  you"  (^  ovk  iart  maff 
vfiojv  {mtp  vfuLv  itrrt),  is  parallel  to  the  statement  at  Matth.  xii  30, 
"  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me"  (6  firj  urv  fier'  ifiov  xar'  tfiov 
ioTi)^  which  is  found  also  at  Luke  xL  28.    Both  are  equally  true  of 

*  A  narrative  predselj  similar  is  recorded  at  Numbers  xl  27,  seq.  When  Elded  and 
Medad  prophesied  in  the  camp,  Joshua  said  to  Moses,  **  Uj  lord  Moses,  forbid  theoL*' 
But  Moses  replies,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  would  Ood  all  the  Lord's  people  propl» 
4tf)d,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  1" 
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different  characters  and  grades  of  vocation.  He  whose  calling  is  to 
spiritual  labour,  is  against  the  Lord  and  his  cause,  if  he  do  not 
positively  further  them ;  he  whose  vocation  is  of  a  lower  grade,  who 
may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  spiritual  dependence  on  others  (as  the 
people  were  ruled  by  the  Pharisees),  is  in  favour  of  Gk)d's  cause,  if 
he  keep  himself  free  from  the  generally  prevailing  hostile  influences, 
and  so  continue  susceptible  of  the  Divine.  It  remains,  however,  a 
singular  circumstance,  that,  even  in  Christ's  own  times,  persons 
should  have  used  his  name  for  the  working  of  miracles  without 
attaching  themselves  to  his  followers  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  general 
notice  which  his  miracles  had  attracted.  At  a  later  period,  we 
find,  in  the  history  of  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viil)  and  th^  seven 
sons  of  Sceva  (xix.  13,  seq.)  something  of  the  same  kind.  If,  how- 
ever, the  apostles  judge  of  these  men  in  a  way  wholly  different  from 
what  the  Saviour  does  here,  the  cause  of  the  difference  must  assur- 
edly be  sought  in  the  motive  from  which  such  a  use  of  the  name  of  ' 
Jesus  proceeded.  It  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  person  here  men- 
tioned, flow  from  faith — ^perhaps  an  unconscious  faith — in  Christ's 
heavenly  power,  and  was  therefore  to  be  borne  with  (although  the 
declarations  of  Jesus  respecting  him  certainly  do  not  exclude  the 
necessity  of  his  being  further  instructed,  and  made  to  know  that  the 
special  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  not  to  impart  the  gift  of  work- 
ing miracles,  but  to  change  the  human  heart) ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  might  proceed  from  motives  wholly  impure,  as  with  the  sons 
of  Sceva,  and  must  in  that  case  be  unconditionally  resisted.  For, 
these  men  used  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  peculiarly  powerful  form  of 
adjuration,  just  as  they  would  other  formulsB  of  their  art,  for  their 
selfish  objects.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  outward  act  itself,  but  rather 
the  feeling  from  which  it  flows,  that  determines  its  being  admissible 
or  not. 

Ver.  6. — The  idea  which  follows  of  the  ciuivSdXl^eiv  Sva  rwv 
fUKpCiv^  offending  one  of  the  little  onea^  connects  itself  most  appro- 
priately with  the  receiving,  of  ver.  5.  He  merely  expresses  the 
opposite  thought,  so  that  the  sense  of  these  words  is,  "  the  little 
ones  are  so  precious  to  the  Lord,  that  whatever  good  is  done  them 
he  looks  on  as  done  to  himself,  and  rewards  it ;  whatever  evil  is  in- 
flicted on  them,  he  most  indignantly  punishes."  The  peculiar  form, 
however,  in  which  this  thought  is  brought  out  by  Matthew,  and  more 
especially  by  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  suit  the  context.  We  do  not 
see  in  what  connexion  it  stands  with  the  strife  among  the  apostles. 
This  might  render  it  probable  that  there  are  inserted  here  portions 
of  discourses  originally  spoken  in  another  connexion.  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  V.  29,  30,  where  something  similar  occurs.)  But  at  Matth 
xviii  10,  14,  we  again  flud  marked  references  to  the  antecedent 
UtUe  ones  J  and  at  Mark  ix.  50,  also  the  clause  d^rpfevert  hf  clU^Aocf, 
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be  at  peace  among  yoursdveSj  again  points  back  to  the  strife  among 
the  disciples,  from  which  the  discourse  took  its  rise.  We  must  then 
prove  that  these  words  respecting  the  oKav^aXi^uv  stand  connected 
with  the  entire  discourse.  For,  even  granting  that  they  had  origin- 
ally been  spoken  in  other  circumstances  by  the  Lord,  this  much  is 
clear,  that  both  evangelists  meant  here  to  place  them  in  a  fitting 
connexion.  It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  regard  the  sense  of  lungiq^ 
KUUy  as  modified  in  such  a  way  that  the  expression  here  forms  the 
counterpart  of  lUya^,  greak  Usually  the  New  Testament  employs  the 
temi  fUKpo^j  lUUej  little  one^  to  denote  believers^  the  regenerate  in 
general  (see  more  fully  on  this  point  at  Matth.  x.  42),  but  again  we 
also  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  great  and  the  small  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (see  at  Matth.  xi.  11,  and  v.  19).  Applying  this 
distinction  here,  the  connexion  of  the  passage  may  be  taken  in  this 
way.  The  strife  among  the  disciples  as  to  their  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  GU>d  might  have  given  offence  to  the  other  believers,  so  that 
they  were  perplexed  as  to  whether  the  truth  dwelt  within  the  circle 
where  such  things  could  occur.  This  led  the  Lord  to  declare  his 
mind  as  to  the  guilt  of  those  who  gave  offence,  even  to  the  weakest 
among  the  believers.  The  seventh  verse,  in  Matth.  however,  seems 
to  be  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  connexion,  for  the  offences 
are  there  ascribed  to  the  world.  But  in  reference  to  this,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  disciples,  in  so  far  as  they  gave  offence  to  believers^ 
did  themselves  belong  to  the  world,  and  thus  the  Saviour  here 
passes  over  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  just  as  at  Matth.  xvi 
28,  he  traces  Peter's  declaration  at  once  to  the  origin  of  evil  from 
whose  influence  he  was  not  yet  wholly  free.  With  this,  also,  ver.  8, 
seq.,  well  agrees,  where  he  speaks  of  self-offence  (jtavrbv  oKavdaXl^uv), 
man  being  thus  presented  as  in  a  conflict  between  the  new  and  the 
old  principles  of  his  nature. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  aKdvdaXoVy  the  old  form  of  the  word  citav* 
daXffpov  properly  denotes  a  trap  for  ensnaring  animals,  then  in 
general,  a  noose^  a  snare,  laying  wait  /or.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  transferred  to  spiritual  things,  and  under  ornvdaXov  everything 
is  included  which  can  hinder  the  development  of  spiritual  life,  or 
deter  men  from  faith  in  the  Divine  =  npSoKofiiui,  in  Hebrew  i^gha,  a 
cordy  a  noose,  or  h'\iDva  offence.  (On  this  account  also  in  the  New 
Testament,  nayi^,  ^pa,  stand  connected  with  OKavdakov,  see  Bom. 
xi.  9.)  The  verb  cKovdaXi^eiv  consequently  means  to  give  offence, 
to  prepare  spiritual  obstruction,  OKavdaTJ^efjdai,  to  take  offence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  meaning  of  oKavdaXt^v  in 
ver.  8,  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  the  OKavdciXl^uv  and  the 
aKavdaXi^ofMevoc  appear  united  in  the  same  individual.  This  internal 
conflict  in  man  himself  is  to  be  explained,  as  has  been  already  said, 
from  regeneration,  through  which  the  new  man  is  brought  into  life 
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who  wrestles  and  struggles  with  the  old  man  for  dominion.  Tho 
greatness  of  the  guilt  invoxved  in  giving  spiritual  offence,  or  in 
deterring  the  little  ones  from  a  life  of  faith,  is  depicted  hy  the 
Saviour  in  a  form  palpable  to  the  senses,  inasmuch  as  he  represents 
the  sin  of  these  delinquencies  as  greater  than  those  crimes  on  which 
the  heaviest  political  punishment  is  inflicted.  (The  avfuf^ifiei  avrt^y 
it  were  better  for  him,  expresses  a  heavier,  namely,  a  spiritual  and 
eternal  punishment. — The  sinking  into  the  sea  was  not  practised 
among  the  Jews,  but  was  in  use  among  other  nations.  See  for 
example,  Sueton.,  August,  c.  68.  Instead  of  the  less  usual  expres- 
sion iwXog  ivuc6g  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark  has  XtJdoq  fivkiKdg. 
UvXoc  =  (ivXff  denotes  properly  the  miU  itsd/y  and  in  a  seoondaiy 
sense  the  miU^stone.  The  word  &vog  is  commonly  used  of  the  lower 
mill-stone,  which  does  not  move.  The  adjective  form,  InfiK^g,  is  not 
in  use  as  applied  to  it.  The  words  lavXog  ivindg  therefore  cannot 
well  mean  the  lower  and  heavier  mill-stone.  We  do  better  to  adhere 
to  the  sense  of  set  in  motion  by  aases,  as  expressing  the  size  of  the 
stone.  The  ass  mill-stone  is  contrasted  with  the  stone  of  a  miU 
driven  by  the  hand  of  man.) 

Yer.  7. — This  thought  again  meets  us  at  Luke  xvii.  1,  where 
we  shall  more  closely  consider  it.  Here  it  is  only  incidental, 
and  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  (Kd<7/M>c  the 
counterpart  of  (kui,  r.  8.  See  in  regard  to  it  more  at  length  in  the 
exposition  of  John  L  9.) 

Ver.  8,  9. — ^After  speaking  of  offence  given  to  others,  Jesus 
passes  on  to  that  inward  offence  which  he  who  is  bom  again  may 
give  to  himself.  The  general  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear.  The 
cutting  off  hand  and  foot,  the  plucking  out  of  the  eye,  is  intended 
to  denote  the  denying  ourselves  of  what  is  dearest  and  most  indis- 
pensable to  the  outward  life,  when  through  sinful  influences 
transmitted  from  without,  it  endangers  the  spiritual  life.  But  here, 
as  at  Matth.  ver.  29,  80,  a  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  additional 
clause.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  (sc.,  eternal)  lamcj 
maimed,  one-^yed  (x^Xbv,  tcvkXbv,  fjuw6(pOaXfiov).^  For,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  regard  this  as  a  mere  embellishment,  which  has 
no  meaning  of  its  own.  The  sense  of  the  whole  comparison  rather 
seems  to  be  this.  The  cutting  off  of  hand  or  foot,  can,  as  is  self- 
evident,  be  only  taken  spiritually,  since  the  outward  act  werel  mean- 
ingless (compare  on  Matth.  xix.  12),  unless  the  inward  root  of  sin 
were  destroyed.  Hand,  foot,  eye,  here  appear  to  be  used  by  the 
Saviour  to  denote  mental  powers  and  dispositions,  and  he  counsels 
their  restraint,  their  non-development,  if  their  culture  interferes 
with  that  of  the  higher  elements  of  spiritual  life.  The  unrestricted 
*  Gompara  as  to  ftovS^Xftoc  Lobeck*8  Phxynichiia,  p.  136.    The  pore  Greek  form  it 
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development  of  all  oar  &cultiefi,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  mora 
elevated,  is  the  highest  attainment,  yet  he  who  finds  hy  experience 
that  he  cannot  cultivate  certain  faculties-*  the  artistic  for  example 
— ^without  injury  to  his  holiest  feelings,  must  renounce  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  first  of  all  preserve  hy  pains-taking  fidelity,  the  central 
principle  of  his  soul,  the  life  imparted  hy  Christ,  which  in  the  nmn- 
ifold  distraction  of  his  powers  can  so  easily  be  lost.  Nor  let  the 
sacrifice  of  some  subordinate  principle,  be  matter  of  painful  regret.^ 
True,  we  must  add,  that  this  loss  is  only  in  appearance,  for,  in  the 
development  of  man's  higher  life,  every  lower  principle  which  he  had 
sacrificed,  is  again  restored  with  increase  of  power.  But  in  the  first 
instance,  he  has  the  real  experience  of  such  a  sacrifice,  and  it  still- 
remains  true  that  it  is  a  higher  and  better  thing  to  learn  to  cultivate 
even  the  lower  faculties  in  harmony  with  the  higher.  Where,  how- 
ever, that  cannot  be,  we  should  choose  the  safer  course.  Mark  gives 
finally,  a  very  lengthened  version  of  this  discourse,  without,  however, 
adding  anything  to  the  thought.  The  simple  mp  dciviov,  evertast-^ 
ingfirej  of  Matthew  is  in  Mark  paraphrased  by  ytEwa^  nvp  daPeartn^ 
6nov  6  aiu»>Xri^  avrCiv  ov  reXevr^  teal  rb  nvp  cv  afOvwraiy  AcH,  ii«- 
quenchahle  fire  where  their  worm,  etc.  The  words  are  taken  fSrom 
Isaiah  IxvL  24,  whence  they  had  already  been  quoted  at  Sir.  vii.  19; 
Judith  xvi.  21.  They  depict*  the  dndXeia,  perdition^  by  imagery 
taken  from  death  and  putrefaction,  inasmuch  as  life  is  contrasted 
with  eternal  death.  (See  as  to  icpiaig  aluvioq  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xil  32.)  The  expression  aic6Xri^  =  t^sm  denotes  properly  the  worm 
that  devours  the  dead  body  (Ps.  xxii.  7 ;  Sir.  x.  18);  here  standing 
in  parallelism  with  mp,  it  must  be  understood  as  infiicting  pain. 
The  seeming  tautology  in  the  passage  rh  rrvp  daPearav  Sirov  to  irdp  oh 
ofMwvrai  disappears  when  we  supply  avrCjv  to  the  nvp  as  in  the  case 
of  the  antecedent  ok^Xti^,  which  stands  so  placed  also  in  Isaiah. 
For  in  that  case  the  first  expression  is  a  general  description  of  the 
place  of  punishment,  the  second  the  special  infiiction  of  its  agonies 
on  these  guilty  ones. 

We  have  an  interesting  remark  at  the  conclusion  of  these  words 
in  Mark,  ver.  49,  50,  "  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt"  {na^  yap  nvpl  dXioBriaeTcu  icoi 
ndaa  Bvala  dXi  AXiaOriaerai) .  This  thought  closes  very  appropriately  the 
foregoing  discourse,  for  it  concentrates  into  one  general  principle,  as 
it  were,  what  had  previously  been  set  forth.    The  salting  with  fire 

*  ThuB  alflo  had  Origen  already  spoken  (Comm.  in  Matth.,  Tom.  ziii.  ed.  de  la  Roe, 
ToL  HL  603).  Tholuck  remarks  (Ck>mm.  on  Sermon  on  the  Mount|  pi  234),  in  opposition 
to  this  that  mj  exposition  bears  a  modem  charaoter,  inasmuch  as  the  distinction  of  the 
Tarious  mental  fiu>nlties  belongs  to  modern  metaphysical  philosophy.  His  objection  ap- 
pears to  me  ill-fbunded,  for  men  have  always  peroeired  the  distinction  between  different 
powers  of  mind.  What  people  ever  wholly  oonfiranded  memoiy  with  reaaon-— the  fidcj 
with  the  will? 
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neither  refers  simply  to  the  everlasting  fire^  nor  merely  to  the  exhor- 
tation to  self-denial^  but  includes  both,  so  that  the  nac,  every  one,  is 
to  be  understood  literally  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  sense  of  the 
expression  therefore  is  this,  because  of  the  general  sinfulness  of  the 
race,  every  individual  must  be  salted  with  fire,  either  on  the  one 
hand  by  his  entering  of  his  own  free  will  on  a  course  of  self-denial 
and  earnest  purification  from  his  iniquities,  or  on  the  other  hand,  by 
his  being  carried  against  his  will  away  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
The  fire  appears  here  first  as  the  cleansing,  purifying  element  (so  it 
often  does,  for  example,  Malachi  iii.  2;  Sir.  ii.  5\^  and  then,  as  that 
which  inflicts  pain.  But,  for  him  who  submits  in  earnest  to  the 
pain  which  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  overcoming  of  sin,  it 
works  beneficially.  (1  Pet.  iv.  1.)  The  term  dXi^eaOai,  being  scUtedy 
is  well  chosen  to  express  the  effect  of  fire,  first,  because  of  the  suc- 
ceeding quotation,  in  which  salt  is  spoken  of,  and  next,  because  it 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  description  of  fire,  the  operation  of 
salt  being  closely  allied  to  that  of  fire.  From  hence  in  the  pro- 
found and  appropriate  symbolism  of  Scripture,  salt  derives  its 
peculiar  meaning,  especially  as  applied  to  sacrifices.  According  to 
Lev.  ii  13,  all  sacrifices  must  be  seasoned  with  salt.  •  This  passage 
is  here  referred  to,  so  that  we  might  supply  the  words  d)g  yeypaTn-ai, 
as  it  is  written.  The  Old  Testament  practice,  therefore,  ol 
seasoning  sacrifices  with  salt,  is  here  regarded  by  our  Lord  in 
its  deeper  meaning.  As  every  sacrifice  is,  on  the  part  of  him 
who  offers  it,  a  type  of  his  inwardly  devoting  himself  with  all 
that  he  is  and  has  to  the  eternal  source  of  his  being,  so  the 
salt  was  intended  to  shew  that  such  a  sacrifice  could  never  be 
well-pleasing  to  God  without  the  pain  of  self-denial,  and  the 
quickening  influence  of  the  Fire-Spirit  from  on  high.  The  fire- 
baptism  (Matth.  iii.  11)  is  just  this  act  of  purification  in  the  saints 
through  the  salt  of  self-denial,  and  even  the  Son  of  Q-od  himself 
submitted  to  it,  though  he  was  sinless,  in  order  that  he  might  in 
the  fire  of  suffering,  perfect  and  glorify  the  human  nature  which  he 
had  assumed.  We  are  then  so  to  explain  the  grammatical  connex- 
ion of  the  clauses  as  not  to  understand  by  the  sacrifice  being  salted 
with  fire  another  and  a  different  thing  from  the  person's  being  salted 
with  salt :  the  one  clause  contains  the  sensible  image  and  type  of 
the  spiritual  prooess  indicated  by  the  other.  It  is  not,  necessary, 
however,  on  this  account  to  give  to  the  roX  the  meaning  of  sicuti, 
quemadmodum;  we  have  only  to  supply  duL  rotH-o,  so  that  the 
sense  should  be,  ^^  and  for  this  reason  (as  it  stands  written)  must 
every  sacrifice  be  salted  with  salt."  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  pas- 
sage, an  authoritative  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  sacrifice,  and 

*  So  I  think,  in  the  baptism  of  fira^  Matth.  iii— [E. 
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of  the  ceremony  of  presenting  them  to  the  Lord  Bpiinbled  with  salt.* 
Among  the  manifold  other  explanations  of  ihis  passage^  we  are 
specially  bound  to  reject  as  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  language,  that 
which  takes  dXi^eadcu  =  n\^^  in  the  sense  of  being  annihilated  refer- 
ring to  Is.  li.  6.  For  in  the  latter  passage  the  word  hV^  hasa  mean* 
ing  whoUy  unconnected  with  the  term  h^)a,  salt  (Compare  Gesen. 
in  Lex.  sub.  voc.)— It  is  still  further  difficidt  to  connect  ver.  50  with 
the  preceding  context.  For  the  discourse  makes  a  transition  to  the 
nature  of  salt  in  general,  and  brings  forward  the  circumstance  that 
if  it  have  lost  its  strength  there  is  no  means  by  which  it  may  be 
regained.  The  same  thought  occurred  at  Matth.  v.  18  ;  Luke  xiy. 
84 ;  but  in  such  a  connexion  that  the  disciples  are  themselves  called 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  in  so  far,  namely,  as  they  are  the  seasoning, 
quickening  element  in  humanity.  Here  the  import  of  the  thoughts 
is  somewhat  modified,  but  not  essentially  changed.  For,  in  the 
disciples  themselves,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  natural  life 
by  which  they  were  allied  to  the  world  (Compare  MattL  xviii.  17), 
and  the  higher  and  heavenly  principle  which  animated  them.  It  is 
here  enjoined  on  them  to  preserve  this  last,  and  so  gradually  to  per- 
vade with  salt  from  heaven  all  their  faculties  and  dispositions  of 
mind.  In  the  passage,  Matth.  v.  13,  they  are  called  the  salt  of  the 
earth  in  so  far  as  they,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  men,  were 
prevailingly  filled  from  above  with  the  fiery  influence.  In  both 
passages,  however,  here  as  well  as  at  Matth.  v.  13,  man's  own  faith- 
fulness  is  represented  as  called  for  to  guard  the  salt  of  the  Spirit. 
To  caU  forth  that  higher  life,  is  what  man  cannot  do,  it  is  a  pure 
gift  of  grace,  but  he  can  stt/le  it,  or  he  can  protect  it  as  a  mother 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  secure  the  child  that  is  under  her  heart  firom 
harm  and  mischance,  though  she  has  not  the  power  of  calling  it  into 
existence.  In  this  exhortation,  therefore,  Ixere  h  kavroi^  oAo^,  have 
scdt  in  yourselveSj  there  lies  an  admonition  to  earnestness  in  self- 
denial  and  perseverance,  as  the  means  by  which  the  gift  bestowed 
may  be  preserved.  And  this  admonition  is  sharpened  by  recalling 
to  their  minds  the  impossibility  of  seasoning  salt  which  has  lost  its 
powers  (iv  rlvi  avrb  dprrvaere).  The  closing  words  Kci  d^rpfevere  iv 
dXXrjXoi^y  and  be  at  peace  with  one  another ^  point  back  to  the  com- 
mencement nf  the  discourse  at  Mark  ix.  38.  Perhaps  the  expres- 
sion have  salty  is  intended  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  he  at  peace. 
The  former  seems  to  describe  a  sharp  and  caustic,  the  latter 
a  gentle  mode  of  action ;  both  are  to  be  united  in  the  regener- 

*  Hamann  has  already  said  in  allusion  to  this  passage^  *'  the  anzietj  which  prevails  in 
the  world  is  perhaps  the  only  proof  of  our  heterogeneous  constitution.  For  were  nothing 
wanting  to  us  we  should  act  as  the  heathen,  and  the  transcendental  philosophers  who 
know  nothing  of  God,  and  are  enamoured  of  lovely  nature.  This  impertinent  disquietbd^ 
this  holy  hypochondria^  is  the  fire  by  ^hich  we  are  salted sacrificea.  (Works,  Part  vi.,  pi 
194.) 
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ate ;  in  regard  to  the  ungodliness  that  is  in  the  world  he  must  re- 
prove and  rebuke,  and  in  so  far  he  must,  like  Christ  himself  (Matth. 
z.  34),  bring  in  strife,  but  in  regard  to  all  that  is  congenial  and 
kindred  in  the  children  of  Qtod,  gentleness  must  prevail  As  there- 
fore salt  does  not  season  salt,  but  only  that  which  is  imsalted,  so  the, 
living  energy  of  the  children  of  Qtod  should  not  be  expended  in  con- 
tests among  themselves,  but  devoted  to  the  awakening  of  life  in  the 
world.  The  closeness  with  which  the  last  verses  in  Mark  connect 
themselves  both  with  the  preceding  context  and  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  whole  discourse,  makes  it  to  my  mind  improbable  that 
they  originally  stood  in  any  other  connexion,  and  here,  therefore,  we 
have  an  instance  in  which  Mark  also  contributes  to  the  train  of 
thought  something  peculiarly  his  own. 

Ver.  10. — While  hitherto  Matthew  has  had  a  parallel  account  in 
Mark,  he  now  pursues  the  discourse  alone  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  connexion  of  thought  between  the  first  clause  and  the  preced- 
ing context  is  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  Karcupgovuv^  despise^  ver.  10, 
refers  back  to  the  oKavdakl^eiv^  offeTidj  of  ver.  6.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remark,  that  in  this  case  also  the  little  ones  are  the  regenerate, 
and  consequently  anything  like  a  special  connexion  between  angels 
and  children,  we  are  unable  here  to  discover.  A  peculiar  ailment 
is  here  employed  by  our  Lord  to  enforce  the  exhortation  against 
despising  the  Uttle  ones.  He  brings  forward  their  preciousness  in 
the  view  of  his  Father  in  heaven  (who  is  also  their  Father,  for  be- 
lievers bear  within  them  the  life  of  Christ,  see  ver.  5)  in  the  remark 
which  he  makes,  "  their  angels  continually  see  Gk)d's  face."  First, 
then,  the  words  pkeneiv  rb  irpdaGmov  rov  narpS^j  beholding  the 
/ace^  etCj  are  by  no  means  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  oriental  form 
of  speech  :  they  rather  describe  simply  the  reality  of  the  relation. 
The  degree  of  their  nearness  to  God  marks  the  degree  of  holi- 
ness in  their  nature,  and  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  regenerate  (even  the  most  insignificant  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  God),  as  being  representatives  of  the  highest  holiness  on  earth,  are 
also  in  the  heavenly  world  (in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  earth 
have  their  root)  represented  by  the  holiest  beings.  Any  analogies 
to  this  exhibited  in  political  arrangements,  are  merely  a  more  or  less 
intentional  imitation  of  the  original  relation.  (Compare  1  Kings 
X.  8  ;  Esther  i.  14 ;  Jerem.  lii  25.)  .  The  idea  of  angels  who  take 
their  stand  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Father  often  meets  us 
amidst  the  teachings  of  Scripture  (Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Bev.  i.  4  ;  iv.  4),  but 
in  no  passage  elsewhere  do  we  find  that  these  angels  particularly  are 
placed  in  such  a  connection  with  believers  as  is  here  indicated  by 
the  words  tJmr  angels.  Although,  however,  in  a  certain  sense  this 
passage  stands  alone,  and  is  also  not  strictly  of  a  didactic  character, 
yet  we  must  not  regard  it  as  uttered  in  any  accommodation  to  Jew* 
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ish  myths.  There  was  not  here  the  slightest  occasion  for  suggesting 
the  idea  unless  it  possessed  an  internal  truth.  That  every  individual 
had  his  angel,  as  inferred  from  the  passage  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church  (Compare  Schmidt  de  Angelis  tutelaribus^  in  lUgen's  Denk- 
«8chrift,  Leipzig  1817),  it  does  not  expressly  state.  In  Daniel, 
angels  are  spoken  of  as  the  representatives  of  whole  nations  (x.  20 ; 
xii.  1),  and  we  may  thus  conceive  a  single  angel  as  representing 
several  persons.  Tet  on  the  other  hand,  Acts  xii  15  indicates  a 
representation  of  individuals.  Tet  the  passage  bears  necessarily 
a  degree  of  obscurity,  as  it  cannot  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  others.  Often^  finally,  is  the  angelic  world  viewed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  standing  connected  with  believers  (Ps.xxxiv.  8  ;  Ps.  xci  11 ; 
Heb.  i.  14),  since  the  development  of  the  church  appears  as  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  (1  Peter  i.  12). 

Ver.  11-14. — ^In  some  MSS.  (B.  L.  and  others)  verse  11  is  want- 
ing ;  it  might  have  been  taken  from  Luke  xix.  10,  where  he  has 
also  the  following  verses  in  connection  with  kindred  topics.  But 
first  it  is  improbable  that  this  verse  from  a  passage  of  Luke's  gospel, 
and  that  assuredly  not  parallel,  should  have  been  thrust  in  here ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  it  agrees  too  closely  with  Matthew's  context 
to  prevent  our  believing  this  much,  at  least,  that  Matthew  himself 
inserted  it  in  this  passage,  although  we  may  doubt  whether  it  was 
originally  uttered  in  this  precise  connexion.  For  the  Son  of  Man 
stands  beside  the  angels  as  one  exalted  above  them,  and  the  fact 
that  the  little  ones  are  the  object  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
is  a  new  proof  of  their  preciousness  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d.  The  term 
dnohoXSg^  losty  plainly  points  to  the  following  parable  of  the  lost 
sheep,  whose  fuller  exposition  will  find  a  place  at  Luke  chap.  xv. 
Here  I  only  observe  with  reference  to  its  connexion  with  the  entire 
discourse,  that  the  contrast  between  the,  strayed  sheep  and  the 
ninety-nine  which  did  not  stray,  would  stand  wholly  isolated,  unless, 
as  was  remarked  above,  we  adhere  to  the  distinction  between  the 
fiutpdg,  UttUy  and  the  f*€ycK',  grrecrf,  which  runs  through  the  discourse. 
The  parable  thus  acquires  in  this  passage  a  modified  sense  foreign  to 
it  in  Luke,  where  it  rather  represents  the  just  and  the  unjust  in 
their  relation  to  Divine  grace. 

Ver.  15-17. — ^It  was  mentioned  in  the  general  remarks  on 
this  chapter,  that  the  following  thoughts  on  forgiveness  may  also 
belong  to  the  discourse  as  integral  parts  of  it,  if  we  assume  that  the 
strife  among  the  disciples  had  led  to  offences,  that  Peter  had  been 
the  person  offended,  and  on  this  very  account,  therefore,  the  one  ex- 
horted to  forgiveness.  But  although  the  following  parable  (ver.  22- 
85),  accords  well  with  this  assumption,  yet  to  my  mind  it  is  ren« 

*  Meyer  gives  an  extract  from  this  treatise  in  the  Blatt.  f.  hoh.  Wahrheit,  Th.  1.  S 
183,  fleq. 
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dered  improbable  by  the  connexion  sustained  by  ver.  18, 19,  to  the 
rest  of  the  discourse.  Had  the  disciples  been  themselves  botli 
the  offenders  and  the  offended,  these  verses  would  hardly  have 
formed  part  of  the  exhortation,  for  they  are  better  fitted  to  lift  up 
the  disciples  than  to  humble  them.  I  can  more  easily  suppose  that 
Matthew,  as  his  manner  is,  has  conjoined  kindred  elements  with  tho 
thoughts  that  form  the  basis  of  the  discourse.  In  this  instance  he 
wished  to  depict  the  character  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  in 
their  humility  and  meekness.  After  having,  in  what  goes  before^ 
warned  believers  against  offending  weaker  brethren,  the  discourse 
brings  to  view  the  opposite  point  of  the  contrast,  and  describes  how 
a  believer  should  conduct  himself  if  injury  be  inflicted  upon  him  {idy 
6  cMftl0^  aw  dfui^ay  elg  ai)^  and  specially  if  it  be  done  by  a  fellow 
behever  {ddehpSg  is  here  a  brother  Christian,  a  member  of  the  king<« 
dom  of  God).  This  instruction,  however,  is  conceived  in  terms  so 
general,  that  it  at  once  stands  forth  as  a  precept  for  the  whole 
church,  and  it  rests  on  the  spiritual  character  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  and  the  everlasting  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church.  This 
makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  words  were 
occasioned  by  a  strife  among  the  diciples  themselves,  otherwise  ver. 
18  must  be  held  as  meaning  ^'if  one  of  you  exclude  another  from 
the  communion  of  Gk)d's  kingdom,  that  exclusion  is  held  as  effectual 
h\  the  sight  of  God,''  an  idea  obviously  untenable.  The  disciples 
were  not  to  exclude  one  another ;  but  they  are  here  viewed  as  the 
real  and  the  pure  germ  of  the  church,  which  no  power  of  evil  should 
overcome  ;  but  if  room  was  left  for  their  being  sinned  against  by 
their  brethren  less  enlightened  than  themselves  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple, they  must  in  that  case  ^ct  on  the  rule  here  laid  down.  Thus 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (ver.  28),  by  no  means  appears  in  this  pass- 
age as  a  communion  absolutely  perfect  (compare  on  Matth.  xiii  47), 
but  as  one  in  which  good  exerts  a  predominating  influence,  repress* 
ing,  consequently,  and  restraining  evil ;  so  that  this  passage  once 
more  plainly  shews  that  the  Saviour  intended  to  found  an  external 
church,  in  which,  as  a  kernel  in  its  shell,  the  Ideal  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  developed.  The  disciples  appear  as  representatives  of  this 
kernel  of  God's  kingdom ;  to  them  is  entrusted  the  guiding  and 
ruling  of  this  community ;  they  are  the  salt,  and  have  to  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  body  in  the  strength  of  him  who  is  unceach 
ingly  amongst  them.  If  they  (through  unfaithfulness)  were  to 
lose  their  power,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  fall  to  pieces  ;  the  sin 
even  of  others  should  be  repressed  by  them.  It  must,  however, 
here  again  be  observed,  that  these  injunctions  of  gthe  Saviour  do  not 
apply  to  the  form  of  the  outward  church  at  all  times  (Compare  as 
to  this  on  Matth.  v.  89,  seq.),  but  are  valid  only  in  reference  to  true 
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belieyers.*  For,  the  external  church  has  relapsed,  since  the  foortli 
century,  into  the  Old  Testament  form,  and  to  such  as  are  not  eman* 
cipated  from  t^e  law,  such  precepts  as  the  ahove  have  no  meamng ; 
against  the  injuries  of  the  world  a  Christian  has  the  protection  of 
the  magistrates,  and  he  errs  if  he  believes  that  owing  to  this  ordi- 
nance of  Jesus  he  may  not  call  in  their  aid^f  This  progressive 
series  of  admonitions,  first  apart,  then  before  certain  witnesses,  and 
finally  in  presence  of  the  church,  presupposes  a  state  of  mind  not 
hardened  against  the  power  of  the  truth,  even  where  no  threat  is 
used  to  enforce  it.  The  universal  carrying  out  of  it  would  as  com- 
pletely disorganise  civil  society,  as  if  each  man  were  to  give  his  coat 
to  any  one  who  had  demanded  of  him  his  cloak.  For  the  unawak- 
ened,  unconverted  man  it  is  wisdom  to  act  on  Grod's  precept,  ^'Eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth"  (Matthew  v,  22).  Fritzche's  remark  (on 
the  passage)  is  most  correct,  that  it  is  better  to  place  the  interpunc- 
tuation  after  avrov  than  after  fiSvov.  [?]  The  phrase  fiera^  aov  koL 
avTou  is  perfectly  sufficient  by  itself,  and  the  fA6vov  idv  aov  dxcva^  is 
fittingly  conjoined  into  a  distinct  clause,  since  the  idea  of  unity 
stands  here  in  contrast  to  the  subsequent  plurality.  [Such  a  posi- 
tion of  fi6vov  before  idv  is  not  in  accordance  with  Matthew's  style.] 
The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  line  of  conduct  prescribed  is 
mildness,  long-sufiering,  and  an  endeavour  to  give  ascendancy  to 
Divine  influences  in  the  mind  of  a  brother.  The  conversation, 
therefore,  does  not  deal  merely  with  the  isolated  fact  of  the  offence 
given,  but  refers  to  the  whole  state  of  the  offender's  soul  from  which 
that  act  proceeded.  The  point  it  concerned  them  to  aim  at,  was  to 
change  this  frame  of  mind,  and  to  this  reference  is  made  by  the 
term  KegScUveiv  sciL  elg  (iitijv  altiwav^  gaining^  viz,,  to  eternal  life. 
Every  sin,  especially  against  a  brother,  is  submission  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sinful  principle  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  this  leads  to  perdition. 
When,  therefore,  any  one,  by  the  gentle  power  of  love,  wins  a 
brother  for  the  kingdom  of  love,  he  gains  =  saves  him,  of  course  by 
the  power  of  Christ  working  in  him.  Love,  once  repulsed,  renews 
its  assault :  the  admonition  is  made  more  impressive  and  solemn  by 
the  presence  of  others.  The  Saviour  here  refers  to  Deut.  xix.  16. 
(The  ftijfia  corresponds  here  to  the  Hebrew  w  in  the  sense  of  causa, 
a  cause  in  law;  arSna  is  put  for  oral  testimony,  in  which  the  depon- 
ent is  himself  produced  in  evidence.)  He  here  applies  this  Mosaic 
ordinance,  in  an  elevated  form,  suited  to  more  elevated  relations. 

*  Better ;  these  preoepta  refer  not  to  ChriiUaniiy  and  OhrieUan  ttalea,  but  only  to 
GhriBtian  church  organization.  Bat  to  the  latter  it  is  hy  no  means  essential  that  it  oon- 
aist  exdufiiyeljT  of  reicenerated  pemons,  bat  onlj  that  it  have  an  organized  system  of  di»> 
dpline  for  offences. — IB 

k  In  this  war  mM  I  Oar.  tI  1  be  nnderstood,  in  tht  ezpositioD  of  which  flinh« 
<»4aili  win  toa  sj^mtK 
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For  it  is  by  no  means  evidence  against  an  erring  brother  that  in  the 
first  instance  is  here  spoken  of,  but  simply  an  impressive  mode  of 
working  on  his  mind.  If  this  produced  no  impression  on  him,  then 
the  presence  of  witnesses  certainly  took  the  form  of  evidence  against 
him,  inasmuch  as  his  case  was  laid  before  the  whole  church.  This 
appears  as  the  final  attempt  to  call  forth  the  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  the  brother  who  had  erred  and  who  clung  to  hb  error. 
The  iiucXfjala  here,  like  Vng,  is  the  assemblage  of  all  the  believers  in 
one  place,  to  which  assembly  the  separate  individual  belongs  as  a 
member.  If  he  also  refuse  t6  follow  this  most  emphatic  rebuke, 
then  the  only  means  of  help,  as  well  as  the  sole  punishment,  is  to 
exclude  him  from  the  community.  Where  spiritual  life  has  left  a 
soul,  the  withdrawal  of  fellowship  with  kindred  minds  is  often  the 
surest  means  of  rousing  its  slumbering  aspirations.  (The  expres- 
sions idviKdq  and  reXuvij^  denote  that  sphere  of  life  generally,  which 
lies  without  the  Christian  circle.) 

Ver.  18. — As  to  the  thought  contained  in  this  verse,  compare  on 
ver.  16, 17.  Here  the  only  question  is,  how  the  Evangelist's  words 
are  to  be  understood,  as  connected  with  the  context.  Plainly,  the 
ye  must  be  held  parallel  with  the  church  of  the  foregoing  verse,  so 
that  the  sure  and  binding  nature  of  the  church's  decision  is  here 
afBrmed.  ^'  What  in  such  a  case  the  church  ordains,  is  no  mere 
human  decision,  but  since  in  the  church  divinity  itself  appears 
manifested  on  earth,  its  decisions  also  are  of  Divine  validity." 

Ver.  19,  20. — The  connexion  of  the  following  verses  with  the 
preceding  is  simply  this  :  the  spirituaA  power  of  the  church  to  bind 
and  to  loose  depends  on  the  efficient  influence  in  it  of  the  heavenly 
Father ;  that  influence,  however,  is  independent  of  the  extent  of 
the  congregation,  or  of  locality  (we  might  add,  according  to  Matth. 
xxviii.  20,  of  time);  Gk)d  in  Christ  is  universally  present  in  his 
church.  (The  ndXiv  dfirjv  gives  no  incongruous  meaning;  the 
authority  of  manuscripts  fovours  the  omission  of  the  dfirfv.)  The 
church  is  here  contemplated  in  its  narrowest  possible  limit  (dvo  ^ 
rpdg)  ;  an  individual  cajmot  form  a  church,  but  any  plurality  of 
persons  who  bear  within  them  the  same  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
constitutes  a  Koivcjvla  rov  irvevfjuirog  (1  John  i.  8),  and  consequently 
a  church.  From  the  icoivcivia,  feUotvahip^  therefore,  may  proceed  a 
avfjupGjvia  (an  harmonious  agreement  of  will  for  some  special  end), 
and  this  the  Father  hears.  To  the  expression  ^^  on  earth"  corre- 
sponds the  '^  Father  in  heaven,"  so  that  the  church  appears  united 
by  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  who  carries  into  effect  its  wishes.  The 
general  expression,  nepi  navrbg  npdyfiarog^  concerning  every  thingy  is 
usually  considered  as  restricted  to  whatever  is  fitted  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  or  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Christian 
life.    This  is  certainly  so  far  correct,  that  things  spiritual  form  tlie 
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sole  object  of  a  believer's  labours,  an  object  in  which  for  him  every- 
thing else  terminates,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself  good.  But  just 
because  everything  does  so  terminate,  must  the  '^  everything"  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  inasmuch  as  everything,  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
connected  with  the  wants  of  the  church,  may  form  the  object  of  a 
believer's  prayers.  The  possibility  of  abusing  this  command,  or 
rather,  this  h4:h|>ermtMtan,  given  by  the  Saviour  to  his  own  people, 
is  excluded  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  in 
Christ  Jesus  himself  who  creates  and  calls  forth  the  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, the  agreement  thence  arising  m  the  special  case,  and  the 
prayer  itself.  When,  then,  all  this  does  not  really  exist,  or  is  set 
forth  in  mere  deceptive  show,  the  words  of  the  Lord  find  no  appli- 
cation ;  but  wherever  it  in  reality  is  found,  there  his  words  are 
eternally  true.  It  is  wholly  independent  of  time  and  place ;  where- 
soever (ov  scil.  T^nov),  the  believers  may  be  assembled  together  if 
they  meet  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (and  pray  in  his  name),  there  the 
Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  them.^  (And,  according  to  MattL  xxviii. 
20,  there  is  no  restriction  of  time;  iyw  /^*  i^ubv  elfd  ndaa^  rag  ^fiipa^g.) 
What  defines  the  thought  in  these  words  is  the  expression  dg  rb 
ifibv  Svofia^  in  my  name.  (The  el^  here  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
iv.  In  the  formula  elg  Svofia,  the  name  is,  as  it  were,  the  point  of 
union,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Qerman  at/  seinem  Namen^ 
upon  his  name.  In  the  formula  Iv  dvSfjuiTi,  the  name  is  the  uniting 
power  by  means  of  which  the  conjunction  is  conceived  of  as  effected 
and  maintained.  Compare  on  Matth.  xxviii  19.)  'Ovofxaj  however, 
=  b»,  name  (compare  on  Luke  i  35),  denotes  the  person,  the  esaen^ 
tied  being,  not  indeed  as  incapable  of  being  known,  or  as  actually 
unknown,  but  as  manifested.  The  assembling,  then,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  the  praying  in  his  name,  presuppose  the  life  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  those  so  meeting  together.  It  is  no  isolated  act 
which  every  one  in  all  circumstances  is  able,  by  the  self-determining 
power  of  his  own  mind,  to  do ;  it  requires  rather  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, that  man  should  be  under  the  power  of  living  Christian 
principle.  But,  as  even  the  believer  has  hours  of  spiritual  darkness, 
he  may,  from  negligence  and  want  of  watchfulness,  be  present  in 
the  assemblies  of  believers,  not  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  this,  there- 
fore, makes  a  watchful,  self-conscious  state  of  faith  necessary  ;  for 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  advancement  as  Christians,  is,  that 
we  never  be  without  prayer  (Luke  xviii  1,  seq.),  never  without  the 
name  of  Jesus,  either  when  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  others. 


*  Interesting  aUiuions  to  this  truth,  that  the  DiWne  is  present  in  the  haman 
blies  of  those  who  seek  it»  are  to  be  found  among  the  Babbins.  Thus,  in  the  Treatise 
Pirke  Aboth,  ill  2,  it  is  said,  duo  si  assident  meuss  et  oolloquia  habent  de  legerrrdv 
(the  symbol  of  God  as  acting,  of  the  Son,  compare  on  John  L IX  quiesdt  super  eos  secua 
dnm  ICaL  iil  16. 
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(Compare  further  as  to  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus*  on  John  xiv.  18, 
14  ;  xvi.  24.)  If,  moreover,  the  Father  is  spoken  of  at  ver.  19,  and 
the  Son  is  at  ver,  20  represented  as  he  who  is  present  in  the  assem- 
bly (and  consequently,  as  he  who  acts  and  who  fulfils  prayer),  this 
is  explained  simply  by  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  For, 
in  so  far  as  the  Father  manifests  himself  only  in  the  Sod,  and  the 
Son  performs  only  what  the  Father  prompts  (John  viii.  28),  the 
operation  of  Father  and  Son  is  one  and  the  same  agency  of  the 
liying  Gtod.  To  assemble  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  to  pray 
in  him,  apart  from  the  Son,  is  an  impossibility,  it  is  merely  to  pray 
in  one's  own  name,  which  is  no  prayer  ;  for,  whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  hath  not  the  Father.  These  last  verses,  finally,  have  again  the 
elevated  tone  of  John,  and  seem  to  have  been  spoken  in  moments 
of  holiest  exultation.  The  parable  which  follows,  at  once  sinks 
again  into  a  lower  region,  doubtless,  however,  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause Peter's  question  proved  that  he  (and  with  him,  certainly  the 
other  disciples  also),  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  foregoing  thought. 

Ver.  21,  22. — If  Peter  in  what  follows  speaks  of  forgiveness, 
there  had  yet  been  no  express  mention  made  of  that  subject  by 
Jesus  in  the  preceding  discourse,  but  the  whole  precepts  (ver.  15, 
seq.)  as  to  the  treatment  of  erring  brethren,  had  proceeded  neces- 
sarily on  the  supposition  of  forgiveness.  The  man  who,  in  his  own 
heart,  gives  way  to  anger,  will  continue  to  cherish  a  sense  of  the 
individual  offence  ;  but  the  man  who  forgives  will  strive  as  a  peace- 
maker (Matth,  V.  9),  to  remove  the  ground  of  the  sin  from  the  heart 
of  his  brother.  The  imperfect  moral  culture  of  Peter,  however,  did 
not  admit  of  his  understanding  even  the  fundamental  idea  of  for- 
giveness. Mistaking  the  nature  of  pure  love,  which  never  can  do 
otherwise  than  love,  he  conceives  of  some  limit  to  forgiveness,  being 
apprehensive,  as  is  usual  with  natural  men,  that  boundless  forgive- 
ness must  be  a  thing  impossible.  (The  hrrdiuc,  seven  iimea,  as  also 
the  following  ipdofiTitcovrdtag  Inrd,  seveivty  times  seven,  contains 
merely  the  idea  of  the  limited  and  the  unlimited,  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  practice,  by  the"  number  seven.  Compare  Gren. 
xxxiii.  8  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  43.) 

Ver.  23. — The  Saviour,  having  perceived  from  Peter's  question 
how  far  his  discernment  was  here  at  fault,  proceeds  to  explain  to 
him  in  a  parable  the  grounds  on  which  a  member  of  God's  kingdom 
must  ever  stand  ready  to  grant  forgiveness  ;  fis,  only  through  for- 
giveness extended  towards  himself  could  he  have  obtained  entrance 
into  that  kingdom.  To  every  individual,  even  to  such  as  took  their 
stand  on  the  footing  of  the  law,  this  must  have  formed  a  decisive 
motive  to  forgiveness.  It  was  only  the  law  of  recompense  to  which 
expression  was  thus  given.    While,  therefore,  the  inquiry  of  Peter 
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seemed  to  presuppose  the  rigJU  to  act  at  one's  own  discretion  in 
bestowing  forgiveness  or  withholding  it,  the  Saviour  explains  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  existed.  He  who  was  himself  in  debt  for  hi9 
all  could  advance  a  claim  for  nothing.  (As  to  the  formula  cjfwuMfi 
4  piunkeia  rdv  ovpavdv  JMpdnG)  (compare  Matth.  "giii-  24. — Adyav 
awatpetVy  rationem  conferre,  to  take  account.  The  dovXoi  are,  as  the 
summing  up  shews,  the  servants  with  whom  the  disciples  are  here 
compared). 

Ver.  24-26.— The  sum  of  10,000  talents  is  very  great.  If  it 
were  the  Hebrew  talent  (-a^  =  8000  shekels,  see  Exodus  xxxviii 
25,  26),  it  would  amount  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.'*  The  mag* 
nitude  of  the  sum,  however,  accords  well,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
financial  operations  of  a  king;  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
idea  involved  in  the  parable,  namely,  that  the  sinner's  debt  to 
God  is  too  great  for  him  to  discharge.  According  to  ancient  custom, 
the  family  of  the  debtor  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  creditor. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  this  custom  is  mitigated  by  the 
wise  institution  of  the  jubilee  year,  in  which  the  debtor  with  his 
family  must  be  set  firee.  (Comp.  Levit.  xxv.  39,  seq.)  The  wish 
of  the  debtor  to  see  the  payment  postponed  (juaitpo^jueiv,  in  con- 
struction with  M,  as  well  as  with  eZc,  means  in  the  New  Testament 
to  exercise  forbearance,  to  give  a  respite),  and  his  hope  of  discharg- 
ing the  debt,  are  merelv  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  care,  but  the 
thing  is  to  be  viewed  as  in  itself  impossible,  and  for  tUis  reason,  the 
king  compassionately  forgives  him  the  debt. 

Ver.  27-80. — The  severity  of  the  debtor  towards  his  own  sub- 
ordinates contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  mildness  of  the  king. 
(As  to  oTrXayxyl^eaOac  see  on  Luke  i.  78. — The  verb  dnoXveiVf  as 
denoting  deliverance  from  personal  confinement  and  slavery  is 
distinguished  from  the  remission  of  the  debt. — ^dveiov^  borrowed 
moneys  occurs  only  in  this  place.)  The  avvdovkog^/eUotv-aervantj  is 
not  to  be  conceived  of  as  standing  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
first ;  the  intention  merely  is  to  bring  out  the  equally  dependent 
relation  of  both  to  the  king,  in  order  to  mark  more  prominently  the 
severity  of  the  debtor.  On  the  same  ground  also,  so  small  a  sum 
(100  denarii  =  12  dollars)  is  mentioned. 

Thus,  then,  in  that  idea  which  the  parable  is  intended  to  exhibit, 
this  point  stands  prominently  forth,  that  all  indebtedness  of  man  to 
man  {avvdovXog)^  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  his  indebtedness 
to  Qod ;  he  can  never  therefore  enforce  it  against  man,  while  con- 
scious of  his  heavier  liabilities  to  God.  [The  debt  of  the  fellow-servant 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  transferred  to  God.  The  servant  was  infinitely 
more  indebted  to  God,  and  yet  all  was  forgiven  him.  He  is  there- 
fore now  (in  another  sense)  accountable  to  God  himself  and  that 
*  Taking  the  dollar  at  76  oenta,  thia  would  amount  to  11.500,000  dollars.— [C 
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for  off.  Also  all  demands  which  he  had  against  others,  it  is  not 
now  for  him  hut  for  Ood  to  enforce  against  them,  the  Qod  to  whom 
it  is  not  too  much  to  remit  10,000  talents  !]  This  hard-hearted 
servant,  whose  feelings  the  graciousness  of  the  king  fidled  to  soften, 
permits  himself  to  inflict  even  bodily  violence  on  his  debtor,  which 
the  custom  of  antiquity  allowed  him  to  do.  (The  verb  Kpartlv  is  not 
pleonastic,  it  is  the  necessaiy  antecedent  of  nvlyuv  =  Ayxetv.  In 
ver.  28,  the  reading  d  rt  itpeiXeig  is  to  be  preferred  to  5  n.  This  last 
plainly  betrays  its  real  nature  as  a  correction  of  the  d  rt,  which  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  debt  is  in  any  way 
doubtful,  but  merely  as  a  courteous  mode  of  expression.  The 
formula  Sfog  ob  inodi^  rh  dipeiXAfjuvov^  reminds  one  of  iMEatth.  v.  26.  As 
to  its  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  the  parable,  see  on 
ver.  34.) 

Ver.  31-^. — ^It  is  not  undesignedly  that  sorrow  and  not  anger 
is  mentioned  as  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  the  servants,  for,  the 
fonner  denotes  the  nobler  emotion  as  cherished  by  men  standing  ^n 
the  same  footing  with  the  offender  (compare  ver.  34),  and  by  it  are 
the  rest  of  the  servants  contrasted  with  the  single  hard-hearted 
fellow-servant.  If  wo  suppose  that  Peter  had  been  the  offended 
party  in  their  contention,  and  so  corresponded  to  the  creditor,  while 
some  one  else  was  the  debtor,  and  that  immediately  not  foi^veness, 
but  revenge  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  the  parable  certainly  gains  a 
very  special  application.  But  we  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  difficulties  of  this  supposition.  In  our  Lord's  rebuke  the  recep- 
tion of  compassion  is  set  forth  as  a  motive  for  its  exercise  towards 
others,  and  precisely  in  this  circumstance  lies  the  whole  point  of  the 
parable.  ^ 

Ver.  34,  35. — Ag^st  the  hard-heartedness,  however,  of  the 
sinner,  anger  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  the  Lord.  Where  man 
cherishes  compassionate  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  his  fellow-men  (Avth;, 
see  ver.  81),  wrath  reveals  itself  on  the  part  of  God.  For,  in  the 
case  of  man,  conscience  testifies  that  he  has  within  him  the  roots 
of  the  same  sin  which  he  sees  in  his  brother,  but  in  GKxi  there  is 
pure  hatred  of  evil  The  idea  of  the  anger  of  God  does  not  contra- 
dict his  love  (whose  manifestation  in  mildness  is  x^P'^j  gTace)y  but 
rather,  the  wrath  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  manifestation  of 
himself  as  love,  in  opposition  to  eviL  According  to  his  righteous- 
ness, therefore,  which  gives  to  every  one  his  due,  and  which  naturally 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  dissociated  from  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
love,  God  does  good  in  his  grace  to  those  akin  to  him,  but  inflicts 
woe  in  his  wrath  on  those  alienated  from  him.  Since  man,  however, 
is  not  evil  itself,  but  only  in  one  or  another  respect  admits  it  within 
him,  God's  anger  is  directed  merely  against  the  evil  that  is  in  him. 
In  the  Divine  wrath,  therefore,  there  is  displayed  only  another  form 
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of  God's  sanctifying  agency.  When  his  operations  in  mercy  are 
misunderstood  or  abused,  as  by  this  servant,  his  punishments  come 
into  action.  The  punishment  is  here  explained  as  a  napcbdiddvai  rolg 
Paaaviaratg  iv  t$  (fwkanyy  delivering  to  the  tormentors  in  prison.  The 
Paaavtaral,  torturers,  are,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  guardians 
of  the  prison,  who,  also,  were  certainly  employed  to  inflict  torture. 
There  were,  however,  no  special  racks  or  tortures  provided  for 
debtors.  It  is  precisely  this  punishment  which  ver.  35  denounces 
against  the  hard-hearted,  who  refuse  to  forgive  as  they  have  been 
forgiven.  The  additional  clause,  Jufnivcu  dnb  tc5v  icapduiv,  forgive 
from  the  heart  (Ephes.  vL  6,  i«  V'*'AW)>  expresses  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  true  forgiveness,  which  is  here  intended  to  be  put  forward 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  no  mere 
outward  act,  but  presupposes  a  state  of  mind  which  only  true 
repentance  can  produce.  Of  this  inner  state  the  outward  act  of 
forgiveness,  by  word  or  deed,  is  merely  the  corresponding  expression. 
(The  words  rd  irapaTrr^nara  avrtHnv  I  am  disposed,  with  Fritzsche,  to 
hold  as  genuine,  in  opposition  to  Qriesbach  and  Schulz ;  for,  as  ver. 
35  contains  the  application  and  short  exposition  of  the  parable,  it  is 
very  much  to  the  purpose  to  explain  the  Sdveiov  by  the  term  Trapan- 
rdfiara.  The  verb  d^piivcu  is  also  commonly  conjoined  with  an  object, 
comp.  Matth.  vi  14,  16 ;  Mark  xi.  25,  26.)  The  formula  'napaM6vaL 
elg  (f>vkaKij[Vy  lug  ov  dnodo)  ndv  rb  dtfxMfjLevoVy  deliver  to  prison,  till  he 
has  paid  aU  the  debt,  still  demands  here  our  special  consideration  in 
its  connexion  with  the  creditor.  Already  at  Matth.  v.  26,  we  re- 
marked that  it  could  not  denote  everlasting  punishment ;  in  the 
words  Icjg  ovitis  implied  obviously  that  a  limit  is  fixed.  For,  should 
it  be  said  that  in  any  event  the  punishment  must  be  viewed  as  an 
endless  one,  inasmuch  as  the  debt  could  never  possibly  be  liquidated, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  cieature  never  can  get  free  from  his 
obligations  to  the  Creator.  But  since,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion in  the  parable,  the  hard-hearted  servant  is  not  devoid  of  repen- 
tance (he  willingly  admits  his  debt),  he  is  also  susceptible  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness,  and  this  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  existing  without 
manifesting  itself.^    The  purport  of  the  whole,  then,  clearly  seems 

*  The  traoBlator  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  view  is  one  to  which  he 
cannot  assent  If  the  amount  of  repentance  implied  in  the  sinner's  merely  admitting 
that  in  point  of  fact  he  if  a  sinner,  be  suffident  to  ensure  ultimate  salvation,  few  indeed 
can  fail  of  reaching  heaven.  In  that  case  broad  were  the  way  leading  to  life  1  But  how 
the  parable  can  fairly  be  so  construed,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  The  consignment  of  the 
servant  to  prison  is  done  in  the  way  of  punishment,  it  is  done  in  wrath  (dpytoBeic),  and 
the  period  fixed  for  terminating  that  punishment  is,  confessedly,  one  which  can  never 
come.  In  the  parable  these  points  seem  essential  and  distinctive.  They  ought  not  to  be 
explained  away,  even  though  they  land  us  in  a  doctrine  so  solemn  as  that  of  eternal 
punishments.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  truth  of  Scripture  on  this  sutj ect, 
may  consult  with  advantage  the  '^  MisoeUaneous  ObservatioiiB^'  of  President  Bdwardi— 
the  more  lengthened  woric  by  his  son,  Dr.  Edwards^  of  Newhaven,  entitled  '*  TIm 
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to  be  this,  that  when  love  shews  itself  in  a  way  bo  imperfect, 
that  it  is  seen  merely  in  the  receptive  form,  not  in  the  communicO' 
tive^  there  is,  in  that  case,  no  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
man  devoid  of  love  is  committed  to  the  <l>vXcucriy  that  the  conviction 
of  his  real  state  may  be  brought  home  to  him.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  not  the  standard  of  the  law  which  is  here  applied  (for  accord- 
ing to  law,  it  is  not  unrighteous  to  take  violent  measures  in 
enforcing  debt),  but  that  of  the  GospeL  He  who  wishes,  however, 
to  be  meted  by  this  measui-e,  must  himself  apply  it  to  others. 
(Matth.  vii.  2.)  As  the  hard-hearte^  servant  did  not  so  act,  the 
severity  of  the  law  fell  on  his  own  head.  The  <pvXcucrj  here  is  thus 
=  (idijg  =  V*i«»  the  general  assembling-place  of  the  dead  who  did 
not  die  in  the  Lord,  but  all  of  whom,  it  does  by  no  means  follow, 
shall  on  this  account  sink  into  eternal  condemnation.  (Compare 
more  at  length  on  Luke  xvi.  19,  seq.)  According  to  1  Peter  iii,  19; 
Matth.  zii.  32,  there  is  plainly  such  a  thing  after  death  as  deliver- 
ance from  the  (pyXcucq  in  behalf  of  some,  and,  according  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parable,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  that  fact  in 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  here  presented  to  us.  Absolute 
exclusion  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  made  to  depend  on  the  entire 
want  of  active  and  receptive  love,  and  so,  on  the  want  of  faith, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  love  in  the  souL  (See  on  Matth.  ix. 
2 ;  xiii.  68.) 

salvation  of  all  me^  strictlj  examined,  and  the  endless  punishment  of  those  who  die 
impenitent^  argued  <^tc,"  and  Fuller's  Eight  Letters  to  Tidier  on  the  doctrine  of  Univsi^ 
sal  Salvation.— Ts 
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FOTTBTH    PART. 
OF  CHBISrS  LAST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM, 

* 
AND  CERTAIN  INCIDENTS  WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  THEBB. 

(Luke  be  51— xzL  88;  Matth.  six.  1— zx7.  46;  ICaik  x.  1— ziiL  8T.) 


First  Section. 

REPORT  OP  THE  JOURNEY  BY  LUKE. 
(Luke  ix.  61— xviiL  U.) 

Hitherto^  we  have  been  able  to  make  the  Gk)spel  of  Matthew 
the  groundwork  of  our  exposition^  as  it  was  easy,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  to  take  up  the  little  that  was  peculiar  to  Mark  or 
Luke.  In  this  fourth  part,  however,  we  find  ourselves  compelled, 
throughout  the  first  section,  to  take  Luke  for  our  guide,  as  he 
records  incidents  and  discourses  of  the  Saviour  which  none  of 
the  other  Evangelists  toucL  Since  Luke,  ia  recording  this  series 
of  communications,  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  proceeds  on  the 
&ct  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  which  seems  to  be  described  as  the 
last ;  and  since  the  Saviour  on  various  occasions  throughout  this 
section  is  described  as  engaged  in  travelling  (ix.  57 ;  x.  88  ;  xiii, 
22;  xvii.  11),  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  are  in  it  furnished  with  a 
report  of  the  Journey.  Certainly,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
journey  this  report  is  intended  to  recount.  For,  to  hold  it  as  the 
last  journey  of  Jesus  from  Gkililee  to  Jerusalem,  an  opinion  which 
one  might  adopt  on  comparing  Luke  xviil  85 ;  xix.  29,  with  Matth. 
XX.  17,  29 ;  xxl  1,  would  bring  the  account  of  Luke  into  direct 
contradiction  with  that  of  John.**  For,  according  to  the  latter 
Evangelist,  the  Lord  left  Galilee  to  attend  the  feast  of  dedication 
(x.  22),  and  never  returned  to  Galilee,  but  remained  in  Persea. 
(John  X.  40,  where  is  found  added  the  statement  luu  Ifieivev  ixd.) 

*  Against  this  hjpotheeifl  oomp.  mj  Exit  der  Et.  Gkachichte^  §  31, 32.  From  olu  10^ 
Lake  manifestl/  arranges  hia  matter  aooording  to  the  contenia,  the  subjects  treated.— [B. 
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From  Perada  the  Saviour  came  back  to  Bethany  in  order  to  raise 
LazaruB  (John  xi).  After  this  miracle^  however^  he  went  to 
Ephraim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert .  (John  xi.  54),  and 
stayed  there  with  his  disciples.  It  thus  appears  that,  according  to 
John,  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  the  last  passover  did  not  begin 
exactly  at  Galilee  ;  there  intervenes,  it  would  rather  seem,  his  stay 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  feast  of  dedication,  and  at  Persda  and 
Ephraim  in  the  interval.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  appear 
as  if  Jesus  went  directly  from  Galilee  to  the  passover.  If,  however, 
to  escape  these  difficulties,  we  understand  the  account  as  applying 
to  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  our  view  would  well 
harmonize  with  the  passage  Luke  ix.  51,  for  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Lord  is  there  expressly  spoken  of,  which  stands  in  direct  connexion 
with  his  journey  from  Ephraim  to  the  passover.  But  in  that  case 
the  passage  Luke  x.  18,  seq.,  which  treats  of  the  guilt  of  the  cities, 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  is  altogether  removed  from  its  proper  con- 
nexion, for  Jesus  had  left  Galilee  long  before.  Nor  can  Luke  x. 
88  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  for,  according  to  that  passage,  Jesus 
is  already  in  Bethany,  while  at  xviL  11,  he  again  appears  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  not  till  Luke  xix.  29  (compare 
Matth.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xL  1),  makes  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides, in  that  case  Luke's  narrative  leaves  too  great  a  space  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Hence  the  chronological  series  of  events  must  be  at 
once  and  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  idea  of  our  having  in  this 
section  a  journal  of  travel  must  be  given  up,  unless  its  varia- 
tions from  John  can  be  removed,  who,  undoubtedly,  claims  the 
preference  in  points  of  chronological  or  topographical  exactness. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  effected  most  simply  by  the  hypothesis 
of  Schkiermacher  (on  the  writings  of  Luke,  p.  168,  seq.),  which 
regards  the  section  as  blending  the  narratives  of  two  journeys.* 
This  acute  and  learned  man  observes  most  correctly,  that,  not  Luke 
xviii.  14,  must  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  but  Luke 
xix.  48,  which  records  the  entry  into  Jerusalem.f  With  this, 
the  account  of  the  journey  fittingly  ends,  while  at  Luke  xviii.  14, 
no  termination  is  to  be  found.  Tlds  entire  account,  then,  according 
to  Schleiermacher's  view,  Luke  inserted  without  change,  and  it 

o  Care  should  be  taken  that  we  are  not  tempted  to  confound  this  hypothesis  with  Dc 
Wette's  view  of  this  section,  which  he  thus  expresses:  "We  shall  have  to  notice  i& 
this  section  an  uncfaronological  and  unhistorical  collection,  which  was  occasioDed  pro- 
bably by  the  circumstance  that  Luke  found  a  good  deal  of  gospel  material  which  he 
could  not  elsewhere  arrange  into  its  phtce,  and  which,  consequently,  he  here  threw 
together. 

t  If  nevertheloss,  in  our  exposition,  we  keep  to  Luke  xyiil  14,  as  the  conclusion  oi 
the  section,  this  is  done  simply  because  our  leading  object  is  not  criticism  so  much  as  the 
ftill  understanding  of  the  facts  in  themselyes.  To  facilitate  this,  however,  we  must,  after 
Luke  xviii  15,  again  take  Matthew  as  our  groundwork»  because  his  Gospel,  subsequentiy 
to  that  point»  becomes  richer  in  detail 
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again  owed  its  exiBtence  to  some  one  who  made  nse  of  two  smaller 
imperfect  reports  of  two  different  journeys  of  Christy  and  incorpo- 
rated the  one  with  the  other,  not  knowing  that  between  the  two  he 
abode  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem.  The  conjoining  of  the  narratives 
of  these  two  journeys  Schleiermacher  does  not  ascribe  to  Luke  him- 
self,  for  this  reason,  that  his  practice  is  to  insert  into  his  narratiye 
the  compositions  of  others  unchanged.  Now,  although  this  last 
opinion  seems  to  me  unsupported  by  proof,  and  Luke  is  rather  to 
be  considered  as  having  rewrought  the  materials  presented  to  him 
(it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Luke  rewrote  certain  portions, 
even  though  he  did  insert  into  his  work  others  unchanged,  e.  9., 
the  &mily  histories  [ch.  i  iL]  as  holy  relics),  yet  on  the  whole, 
this  view  is  satisfactory.  For,  according  to  it,  Luke  can  be  com- 
pletely reconciled  with  the  more  precise  account  of  John.  The 
circumstance  that  at  Luke  x.  38,  Jesus  is  ahready  at  Bethany,  while 
at  xvii.  11,  he  is  again  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  is 
easily  explained,  if  the  former  passage  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
his  presence  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  the  latter  to 
his  presence  at  Ephraim  (John  xi.  54).  The  expressions  used  by 
John  regarding  the  Lord's  stay  at  Ephraim  {dUrfdfk  fiera  tcjv  fiaOrirCjv 
avTov)  allow  very  well  the  idea  that  short  excursions  were  made  from 
that  point,  or  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  direct  road  in  travelling 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passover.  This  being  presupposed,  the 
only  difficulty  that  remains  in  the  section,  is,  that  nothing  should 
be  said  of  Christ's  coming  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  stay  there.  What 
is  recorded  in  Luke  x.  25,  seq.;  xiil  1,  seq.,  might  certainly  have 
happened  in  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  no  distinct  intimation  to  that 
effect.  This  argumentum  a  sUentiOy  however,  is  the  less  calculated  to 
overturn  the  entire  hypothesis,  because  the  circumstance  admits  an 
easy  explanation  from  the  general  want  of  topographical  references. 
The  feast  journeys  are  entirely  omitted  in  Luke,  as  also  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  does  not 
give  his  readers  fuller  information  as  to  the  minuter  incidents  after 
the  last  journey  from  Galilee.^  It  is  enough  that  on  matters  of 
fact  there  is  not  the  slightest  contradiction  between  the  account  of 
John  and  that  of  Luke. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treatment^  Luke's  peculiar 
way  of  rendering  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  is  in  this  section  very 
manifestly  displayed.  (Compare  the  Introduction,  §  6.)  With 
great  delicacy  and  truth  he  gives  the  nicer  shades  of  the  dia- 
logue. True,  this  accuracy  belongs  primarily  to  the  original  author 
of  the  report  which  Luke  made  use  of ;  but  the  Evangelist  shevra 

*  The  same  thing  applies  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  speak  in  terms  quite  as  genenl 
of  Christ's  last  Joumej  to  Jerusalem.    (Comp.  on  Matth.  xix.  1,  anl  xxL  1.) 
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his  appreciation  of  such  accoants,  by  not  de&cing  their  peculiarities ; 
and  besides^  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Luke  displays  in  his  own 
writing  a  similar  skilL 


§  1.  James  and  John  are  Incensed  against  the  Sahabitans. 

(Luke  ix.  51-^6.) 

The  words  with  which  Luke's  lengthened  account  opens,  can 
only  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  Sayiour's  last  journey,  which 
ended  in  his  being  offered  on  the  cross  and  exalted  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  expression  dvdktpptg^  receiving  up  (the  substantive  is 
found  only  in  this  passage,  the  verb,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  used, 
of  Christ's  exaltation,  to  the  Father's  right  hand,  Acts  i.  2,  22 ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  16),  denotes  here  Christ's  elevation  to  the  Father,  which 
necessarily  presupposes  his  humiliation.  That  it  is  not  his  being 
lifted  up  on  the  cross  which  primarily  we  are  to  understand,  is  shewn 
by  the  expression  ^fdpat  1%  dvaAjyV^cwf ,  in  which  the  whole  process 
of  his  exaltation,  from  the  resurrection  to  the  ascension,  is  included. 
(Only  figuratively,  according  to  the  analogy  of  John  xiL  32,  83, 
could  the  expression  refer  to  the  crucifixion.)  The  period  of  this 
exaltation  is  regarded  as  fixed  by  a  higher  necessity,  and  the  past 
as  a  space  extending  to  that  point,  and  requiring  to  be  filled  up. 
(Whenever  the  words  TrXqpcvadcu  or  ovfiTrXripovadfu  [the  two  expres- 
sions are  used  synonymously]  are  applied  to  time,  we  must  always 
thus  assume  that  some  definite  period  has  been  fixed,  either  by 
human  [Acts  ii.  1]  or  Divine  [Gal.  iv.  4],  determination.)  But  it 
may  be  a  question  how  far  this  fixed  period  can  be  said  to  have 
already  come  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  departure  from  Galilee, 
when,  according  to  John,  so  much  was  to  intervene  before  the  pass- 
over.  The  expression  employed,  iv  tw  ovfinkrjpovaScu  rag  ^ptepa^  rrjg 
dvaXrppec^y  when  the  days  tcere  accomplished  in  which  he  shotdd  be 
received  up^  seems  more  applicable  to  the  journey  of  Jesus  from 
Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  54),  than  when  he  was  leaving 
Galilee  for  the  feast  of  dedication.  But,  looking  simply  with  the 
eye  of  a  Galilean,  and  such  we  must  suppose  the  narrator  to  have 
been,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  Saviour's  last  departure  from 
Galilee  must  stand  in  direct  connexion  with  his  end,  and  all  that 
intervenes  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  his  view  the  scene  of  all 
Christ's  mighty  labours  shifted  between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  so  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  finally  left  the  former  place,  his 
work,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  seemed  finished.  The  formula 
Trpdaomov  arqpl^eiv,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  'Si'^^Tl\  ^^^  ^'^,Vi,  Jerem. 
xxL  10.    The  LXX.  indeed  so  translate  it.    Gesenius  [in  Lex.  8ub« 
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iroc.  b^)f  ]  compares  with  it  the  phrase  at  Ezek.  iv.  3,  ^k  c^a  vdn 
which,  however,  the  LXX.  translate  hvcfid^av  npSacimov. 

Ver.  52,  53. — ^In  order  to  prepare  a  lodging,  and  provide  the 
necessary  supplies,  the  Saviour  sent  messengers  forward  to  a  Sama- 
ritan village,  but  the  inhabitants  turned  them  away. — lafiapelrtf^j 
Samaritany  in  the  Hebrew  "^^^tiatf  (from  i^'tev,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict), denotes,  as  is  well  known,  an  inhabitant  of  that  province  of 
Palestine,  in  which,  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  there  arose  a  mixed 
population  formed  from  the  Jews  left  behind,  and  the  foreign  tribes 
transplanted  thither.  (2  Kings  xviL  24.)  They  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  exile,  and  at  a  later  period 
they  set  up  on  Mount  Gerizim  a  peculiar  form  of  worship  modelled 
on  that  at  Jerusalem.  The  opposition  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ  and  after  it  (John  iv.  9,  oi  avyxpClnnai  *lov6aioi  lafMpelTat^\ 
although,  as  was  natural,  it  did  not  shew  itself  alike  vehemently  in 
all  individuals  (John  iv.  30),  nor  at  all  times.  At  festival  seasons, 
when  the  religious  life  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  in  its 
fullest  vigour,  their  hostility  was  most  powerfully  developed,  the 
more  especially  that  a  leading  point  of  difference  between  them  was 
the  place  of  Divine  worship.  Hence,  in  this  instance,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  ground  of  their  unfriendliness ;  &n  rh  irpSaomav  avrov 
fjv  nop£v6fievcv  el^  'lepovaoXi^/i,  because  his  face  was  turned  toward 
Jerusalem.  (In  regard  to  this  use  of  npSacmov  compare  2  Sam*  xvii 
11,  a'n^a  b*>^^h  ^;b.  The  term  dixeoBat  includes,  as  at  Matth  x.  14, 
and  the  parallel  passages,  all  the  friendly  services  of  hospitality  in 
its  widest  sense.) 

Ver.  54. — ^That  James  and  John,  who  were  here  introduced  as 
speaking,  are  the  two  brethren,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable,  even  though  Mark  iii  17,  as  will  be  immediately 
shewn,  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.  In  their  fiery  zeal 
against  the  churlishness  of  the  Samaritans,  they  are  inclined  to 
bring  down  on  them  a  destructive  judgment,  and  only  await  the 
command  of  their  Lord  (j^iXjEig)  to  be  themselves  the  instruments 
of  carrying  such  a  judgment  into  effect  A  bold  faith  reveals  itself 
in  these  words,  and  a  powerful  conviction  of  .the  Lord's  majesty,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him.  Thus  far  their  frame  of 
mind  betrays  nothing  censurable.  But  the  form  in  which  it  was 
manifested  bore  altogether  an  Old  Testament  type.  On  noticing, 
therefore,  the  expression  of  disapprobation  in  the  look  of  Jesus,  they 
sought  to  ground  their  declaration  on  an  example  from  the  Old 
Testament,  appealing  to  what  is  related  in  the  history  of  Elias  (2 
Kings  i  10, 12).  (The  omission  of  the  words  <^  lui  'KXta^  htobiot 
in  some  MSS.  is  assuredly  a  false  reading.  The  following  words 
plainly  contrast  the  disciples  with  Elias,  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  New.) 
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Yer.  55^  56. — As  Jesus  saw  that  this  fiery  zeal  of  his  disciples 
was  not  a  mere  outburst  of  feeling^  but  arose  from  their  confounding 
the  relation  of  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New^  he 
in  a  few  words  guides  them  to  a  right  view  of  the  point  After  his 
lengthened  intercourse  with  them,  he  could  take  for  granted  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  economies  was  not  only  clearly 
known  to  them,  but  &miliar  to  their  habits  of  thought.**  The 
simple  mention  of  it  was  sufficient  to  recall  them  to  the  conviction 
that  the  compassionate  love  of  the  Gk)spel  had  been  forgotten  by 
them,  in  the  justice  of  the  law.  The  ''  Spirit/'  therefore,  in  these 
words  of  the  Lord,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  usual  sense ;  for  between 
you  and  Elias  there  is  a  contrast  in  respect  of  the  principle  that 
animates  the  two.  This  principle  is  the  ^'  Spirit."  Both  principles 
were  pure  and  Divine,  but  the  heavenly  element  in  its  progress 
through  humanity,  presents  its  perfect  form  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  essence  is  grace  and  mercy,  which  were  personified  in 
the  Saviour  (John  i  17).  Elias,  therefore,  does  nothing  wrong  when 
he  commands  fire  to  fi^  from  heaven  ;  as  a  messenger  of  God,  he 
exercised  justice.  But  Jesus  did  better,  inasmuch  as  he  exercised 
mercy,  which  he  had  come  to  render  supreme  amidst  the  human 
race.  The  disciples  therefore  sinned  only  in  so  far  as  they  who 
ought  to  have  received  into  their  hearts  the  perfect  spirit  of  forgiv- 
ing love,  allowed  themselves  still  to  be  swayed  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment spirit  of  avenging  justice.  As  tJiey  were  aware  of  the  distinction, 
and  had  access  to  the  spirit  x)f  pure  love,  they  sinned  in  that  very 
act  which  on  the  part  of  Elias  was  right  (At  Heb.  xii.  24,  the 
same  contrast  is  denoted  by  Christ  and  AbeL  Abel's  blood  demands 
vengeance  f  as  representing  justice,  the  blood  of  Jesus  pleads  for /or- 
givenesSy  for  in  him  dwelleth  grace.)  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
received  the  name  of  Boavepyig  (Mark  iii.  17).  As  regards,  first,  the 
etymological  explanation  of  the  expression,  it  has  already  been 
rightly  given  by  Mark,  inasmuch  as  he  adds  8  iariv  vlci  Bpovrijg  =s 
i^h  "^jts.  (The  Poave,  fiave  is  probably  the  Galilean  form  for  Peve ;  ^v^ 
however,  and  the  kindted  i^i*;  in  the  sense  of  to  quqkey  to  trenfMey  to 
roar  J  expresses  with  great  propriety  the  idea  of  thunder.)  The  only 
thing  remaining  obscure  is,  what  this  name  r^ers  to.  The  older 
Christian  interpreters  found  the  resemblance  in  the  majestic  and 

*  The  most  numerous  and  best  MSS.  (particularly  A,  B,  C,  B,  Q,  H«  I^  S»  ^^  othen, 
see  the  New  Testament  of  Grie^bach— Shuk  on  this  passage),  eren  omit  the  words  of  the 
textos  leceptus,  koX  elwev  o6«  oUart  oiav  rrvevftarSc  kart  ifielc,  as  given  by  the  Cod.  D. 
and  others.  In  any  case,  the  longer  recension  of  the  words  of  Jesos^  6  ydp  vide  red 
dvSpuirov  oIk  iXOe  V^jt^f  dvBp6nuv  dnoXeeai,  dXXd  eQoait  is  an  nnauthentio  addition,  and 
eiren  the  shorter  form  of  it  is  not  bejond  suspicion.  The  supplementary  clause,  howeTer 
•orresponds  perfectly  with  the  whole  connexion,  and  the  origin  of  the  gloss  is  easQy  ex- 
plained, inasmuch  as  the  iirer^^crcv  seemed  to  oaU  ibr  a  doaer  definition. 
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loftj  impression  made  by  thunder,  so  that  the  name,  sons  of  thnn- 
der,  was  nsed  not  in  the  way  of  blame  but  of  praise,  as  expressing 
the  strength  of  that  holy  zeal  which  animated  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
More  recent  mterpreters,  however,  frequently  refer  it  to  the  fiwt 
before  us,  and  understand  it  in  the  way  of  oensurcy  and  as  intended 
to  characterize  a  false  and  merely  natural  zeaL  (See  further  details 
in  the  learned  treatise  by  Ourlitt  in  TTUmann's  Studien,  voL  iL,  part 
iv,,  p.  715,  seq.)  Were  it  proved  that  the  name  referred  to  this 
passage,  the  latter  explanation  would  undoubtedly  reconomend  itself 
as  the  more  probable,  for  the  term  hririfj^v,  rebidce,  in  Christ's  dis- 
course, is  easily  reconciled  with  any  name  of  praise,  as  the  disciples 
could  then  have  been  merely  reminded  of  the  name  (already  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  bestowed  on  them)  so  that  the  connexion  would  stand 
thus,  *'  know  ye  not  that  ye  ought  to  be  led  by  another  spirit,  that 
as  ye  are  the  spns  of  zeal  ?"  But,  granting  even  this  to  be  the 
true  connexion,  it  seems«to  yield  no  thought  that  suits  the  context, 
for  there  is  nothing  contradictoiy  between  the  name  of  the  disciples 
and  their  conduct,  inasmuch  as  they  shewed  no  want  of  zeal  but  of 
mildness.  And  yet  such  a  contrast  is  assuredly  required  by  the 
connexion.  Moreover,  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  to  me  improbable, 
that  the  name  sons  of  thunder  is  to  be  associated  with  the  occur- 
rence here  recorded.  For,  in  the  first  placey  it  is  unexampled  in 
Bible  history,  and  stands  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  new  name,  that 
a  second  designation  should  be  given  to  any  one  in  the  way  of 
punishment.  In  this  way,  his  sin  would  be,  as  it  were,  immortalized. 
Secondly,  the  position  of  the  name  in  Mark  iii.  17,  is  against  the 
supposition  of  its  involving  censure.  It  stands  entirely  parallel  to 
the  name  Peter  which  was  given  to  ^imon,  and  it  is  therefore 
hardly  credible  that  the  first  name  is  one  of  praise,  marking  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  first  apostle,  and  the  second  an  epithet  of 
censure.  And  it  is  the  less  credible  when  we  consider  that  the  three 
apostles  first  named  at  Mark  iii.  17,  and  furnished  with  surnames, 
are  precisely  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Lord.  We  hence  re- 
gard the  fathers  as  entirely  right  in  recognizing  in  the  name  "  sons 
of  thunder,''  a  description  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee.  Thus  the  bestowal  of  these  names  acquires  in  the  case 
of  the  apostles  the  same  significancy  which  the  new  names  (Abraham 
for  Abram,  Israel  for  Jacob)  have  in  the  Old  Testament  They 
characterize  the  new  men,  and  are,  as  it  were,  symbols  of  the  new 
nature.  (Is.  Ixii  2 ;  Ixv.  15 ;  Rev.  ii.  17.)  How  far  the  name  sons 
of  thunder  agreed  with  the  personal  dispositions  of  James  and  John, 
cannot  be  shewn  in  regard  to  the  former,  for  no  detailed  account  of 
him  is  given.  In  reference  to  John,  however,  it  may  seem  doubtful 
how  far  the  name  is  appropriately  chosen,  as  it  has  been  usual  to 
regard  him  as  of  a  weak  nature.    But  as  we  have  often  remarked. 
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to  attribute  weakness  to  John  is  wholly  to  mistake  his  nature.  His 
whole  writings  shew  that  with  all  its  passive  gentleness,  his  charac- 
ter combined  active  energy,  and  sternness  even  to  severity  against 
evil  ;**  it  was  this  which  the  surname  in  question  denoted,  and  thus 
the  union  of  energy  with  humility  in  Peter,  of  decision  and  severity 
with  gentleness  in  James  and  John,  formed  the  basis  of  their  new 
iiature.t 


§  2.  Of  Following  Jesus. 

(Luke  ix.  67-62 ;  Matth.  yiil  19-22.) 

The  short  passage  which  here  foUows,  flowing  directly  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  immediate  circumstances,  appears  to  hold  its 
place  most  appropriately  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey.  Some  one 
(according  to  Matthew  he  was  no  less  than  a  ypofiftarevg,  scribe)  who 
had  been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  Saviour,  expressed  on  the  way 
a  wish  to  accompany  him,  and  Jesus  sets  before  his  view  the  diffi- 
culties attending  his  life  and  labours.  In  Matthew  a  portion  of  this 
passage  stands  amidst  a  collection  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and 
consequently  in  a  less  appropriate  connexion.  Nay,  in  the  account 
of  Matthew  there  is  wanting  that  very  point  which,  with  Luke, 
stands  prominently  forth  as  the  connecting  link  with  the  preceding 
narrative.  For,  as  the  suflerings  which  his  enemies  were  preparing 
for  the  Saviour  had  been  there  described,  so  the  following  history 
staliis  how  it  stood  between  Jesus  and  those  friends  whose  affections 
his  appearance  and  his  words  attracted.  One  portion  of  them 
pressed  most  hastily  forward,  but  a  single  word  as  to  the  difficulties 
caused  them  to  withdraw ;  another  portion  of  them  were  called  by 
the  Lord  himself,  but  their  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  world  de- 
terred them  from  at  once  embracing  the  caU.  In  Luke,  then,  we 
are  not  to  overlook  the  contrast  between  ^^  Some  one  said  to  him," 
and  "  Jesus  said  to  another,"  ver.  59,  which  mark  the  several  posi- 
tions of  Christ's  different  friends. 

*  Let  John*!  first  epistle  especially  be  read.  It  is  fUll  of  Diyine  Ppovr;j  as  well  in  its 
descriptions  of  the  true  spirit  as  of  the  false  (oomp.  iv.  1,  seq).  He  who  considers  the 
Apocalypse  to  have  been  written  by  John  will  not  full  to  trace  in  it  also  the  character  of 
spiritual  power.  [John's  relation  to  Christ  is  fomlniDely  pasSiye ;  filled  by  him,  it  is 
that  of  manly  energy  against  ereiything  anti-Christian.  Smiting  and  cmabiDg;  like  a 
genuine  son  of  thunder,  he  turns  tiie  ibroe  of  a  heayen-descended  fire  against  the  princi- 
ples of  ungodliness.] 

t  A  doubt  as  to  this  view  may  be  raised  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name  Sons  of 
Thunder  never  elsewhere  again  occurs.  Had  it  been  intended  as  the  designation  of  their 
new  nature,  one  may  suppose  that  like  the  name  Peter  it  would  have  been  generally 
used.  As  it  was,  however,  bestowed  on  two  persons  at  once,  it  could  not  like  the 
name  Peter  come  into  general  use^  and  this  snfllciently  explains  its  being  passed  over  la 
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"Ver.  67,  58. — The  address  dtcoXovO^aoi  cot  &rrov  dv  dnipxriy  I  tvtU 
/oUow  thee  wherever  thou  goesty  plainly  implies  a  certain  conscious- 
ness already  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  being  the  companion  of 
Jesus.  The  "  wherever  thou  goest"  cannot  refer  merely  to  the 
change  of  locality,  but  denotes  dangers,  for  example  those  attending 
the  journeys  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts,  in  which  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  (and  that  this  well-disposed  scribe  was  ac- 
quainted with  them  we  must  believe),  must  have  seen  peril  both 
for  the  Saviour  and  those  about  him.  The  words  then  are  akin  to 
the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  &y(>mev  luiX  ^fielg  Iva  dTnOdvcjfiev  fier* 
abrov  (John  xi.  16),  and  with  Peter's  declaration,  Matth.  zxvL  35, 
inasmuch  as  both  these  declarations,  like  that  of  the  scribe  before  us, 
came  from  the  natural  man,  who,  failing  to  weigh  the  greatness  of 
the  self-denial  required,  quickly  starts  upon  the  path,  but  soon  falls. 
According  to  the  connexion,  the  term  "  follow"  refers  primarily  to 
an  external  companionship,  but  it  also  involves  at  the  same  time  a 
spiritual  following,  t.  e.,  the  choice  of  that  path  of  life  which  Christ 
opened,  a  walk  in  righteousness  and  truth,  and  consequently  a  con- 
test undertaken  with  unrighteousness  and  falsehood.  The  Lord 
acknowledging,  indeed,  the  good  intentions  of  the  suppliant,  but 
perceiving  his  weakness,  sets  before  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
difficulty  of  following  him,  The  want  of  necessaries,  which  are 
provided  by  the  Creator  even  for  the  lower  animals,  of  personal 
property  and  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  must  be  encountered  in  following 
the  Son  of  man.  {^<^Xe6q  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  r6no^  ov  ri  Br^pla  KoifMT<u. — KaTaaKriv<M>atg  =  l^iHa.) 
The  proper  sense  of  oi«  ^;^etv  irov  t?Jv  icc^wtA^  icktveiv^  not  having 
where  to  lay  his  head,  is  that  of  the  entire  renunciation  of  everything 
which  man  can  call  his  own,  which  was  exhibited  even  externally  in 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  but  which  is  to  be  spiritually  repeated  in  the 
life  of  all  his  followers,  as  we  are  taught  at  1  Cor,  vii  29,  seq.  Al- 
though it  is  not  expressly  recorded  what  effect  this  admonition  of 
Jesus  produced,  yet  from  the  following  narratives  we  may  infer  that 
probably  it  had  deterred  the  scribe.  The  remarks  of  the  two  per- 
sons whom  Jesus  asked  to  foUow  him  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
could  not  as  yet  resolve  to  abandon  everything  in  order  to  embrace 
Christ,  for  the  necessity  of  so  doing  is  brought  forward  as  the  main 
idea  of  the  short  narrative.    (See  on  Matth.  xix.  27.) 

Ver.  69,  60. — ^As  in  the  preceding  case,  the  scribe  had  volun- 
teered to  follow  the  Saviour,  Jesus  in  this  instance  himself  gives 
the  invitation  to  do  so.  While  the  former,  however,  was  deterred  by 
difficulties,  the  latter  wore  apparently  held  back  by  sacred  duties. 
The  truth  of  greatest  prominence  to  be  drawn  from  the  following 
narrative,  and  to  which  most  importance  should  be  given,  is  this, 
that  not  merely  sins  and  crimes  (which  call  first  for  forgiveness 
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through  that  repentance  and  faith  which  the  following  of  Christ 
presapposes)  but  even  legal  righteousness,  nay,  regard  to  the  noblest 
duties  of  earthly  relationship,  may  keep  men  back  from  following 
Jesus.  Burying  one's  father  and  taking  leave  of  one's  household 
must  be  held,  when  viewed  in  an  earthly  light,  to  denote  even  noble 
and  tender  duties.  (The  verb  dnoTd^ctadai,  ver.  61,  is  in  the  sense 
of  to  take  leave.  The  relatives  are  to  be  considered  as  at  a  distance, 
so  that  he  means  to  stipulate  for  a  jotuney  home.)  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  commentary  of  fact  on  Matth.  x.  37.  In  obeying  the 
conmiand  of  Christ  all  other  duties  are  absorbed ;  not  that  they  are 
thufi  depreciated  in  importance  or  neglected,  but  that  every  act  of 
man  assumes  its  just  relation  to  the  ultimate  ends  alike  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  entire  body.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Savioui 
can  ask  the  son  to  abandon  to  others  even  the  last  duties  to  a 
deceased  &ther ;  the  favourable  moment  for  giving  to  his  whole 
course  of  life  a  nobler  direction  must  be  seized  at  once.  This  man 
having  already  become  a  believer,  must  now  decide  on  consecrating 
his  life  to  the  preaching  of  God's  word  (SidyyeXXe  r^  paaiXetav  rou 
Oeov).  The  expression,  let  the  dead  bury  their  own  dead  (&l>eg  rob^ 
vexpovg  6dilHu  rov^  kavr&v  veKpovg)^  has  here  assuredly  no  reference 
to  the  Jewish  opinion  that  he  who  touched  the  dead  became  pollu- 
ted. Jesus  merely  wished  to  bring  immediately  to  a  decision  the 
man  whom  he  had  called  to  follow  him,  and  induce  him  to  give  up 
for.  his  sake  eveiy thing  in  itself  lawful,  nay,  even  that  which  was 
considered  necessary.  Just  as  little  ought  the  "  dead"  to  be  referred 
to  the  grave-diggersy  a  view  which  enfeebles  the  whole  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  Saviour  rather  regards  the  call  given  as  a  call  to 
eternal  life,  and  demands  that  the  person  called  should  uncondition- 
ally resolve  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  he  should  leave  everything  of 
an  external  nature  (even  such  acts  of  piety  towards  a  deceased 
&ther  after  the  flesh)  to  those  who  were  as  yet  wholly  occupied 
with  externals,  instead  of  which  occupations  he  should  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Thus  the  word  veicp6g^ 
deadf  must  in  one  of  these  instances  be  understood  as  used 
flguratively  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  awakened  from  the 
death  of  natural  life  (Bom.  vii.  8,  seq).  The  dead  who  are  to  be 
buried,  are  of  course  those  naturally  deceased ;  but  the  language 
"  bury  their  own  dead"  unquestionably  intimates  that  the  deceased 
were  in  a  condition  in  no  respect  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  living  who  were  to  bury  them. 

Ver.  61,  62. — To  the  last,  who  like  the  others  presents  himself 
as  a  follower,  the  Saviour  replies  with  the  statement  of  a  general 
principle  which  rebukes  his  declaration,  and  conveys  the  idea  that 
an  unconditional  determination  was  necessaiy  for  having  part  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.    The  x^  inipdXXuv  trf  dporpov,  putting  the  hand 
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to  the  pl<mghy  united  with  the  pXirreiv  dg  ri  dTrlaa^  looking  h(xck, 
denote  figuratively,  a  state  of  indecision,  irresolution.  (Gten.  xix. 
26.)  In  opposition  to  this  we  are  to  look  on  the  entire  determina- 
tion of  the  will  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  labouring  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  (evOsTog^  weU-ordered^jiUing,  suitable.  See  Luke  xiv.  35), 
which  lays  claim  to  all  the  powers  of  man.  This  sentence,  however, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  &peg  rovg  vedpovg  k.  r.  A.  contains  a  truth  of 
permanent  importance  for  all  times  and  circumstances  of  the  church; 
for  never  can  any  one  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  save  he  who  renounces 
all  that  he  has  (Luke  xiv.  38),  and  strives  to  love  God  with  all  his 
powers  (Mark  xii  80) ;  since  Christ's  call  to  follow  him  is  the 
call  of  God,  and  man  must  serve  no  master  beside  God  (Luke 
xvi.  13). 


§  3.  The  Sending  Forth  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  with 
THE  Address  of  Jesus  to  Them. 

(Luke  X.  1-24;  [Ifatth.  xL  20-21]) 

The  sending  out  of  the  seventy  disciples  stands  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  special  object  of  Luke's  gospel  Matthew  and 
Mark,  who  wrote  merely  for  Jews,  record  only  the  mission  of  the 
ttodve;  Luke,  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen,  [?]  narrates  the  sending 
forth  of  the  seventy,  and  in  the  following  discourse  omits  all  those 
ideas  based  on  the  exclusive  character  of  Judaism,  which  are  men- 
tioned at  Matt.  X.  5,  seq,  (Compare  Eisenmenger's  entd.  Juden- 
thum.  Part  ii.,  p.  8,  seq.,  respecting  the  notion  of  the  Jews  that  there 
were  seventy  distinct  nations  on  the  earth.)  The  passage.  Num.  xi 
16  seq.,  regarding  the  seventy  elders  to  whom  Moses  imparted  of  his 
spirit,  may  be  compared  as  parallel.  To  this  corresponded  the  San- 
hedrim of  seventy  assessors  with  the  president  («''te?)  who  represented 
Moses.  From  the  idea  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
seventy-two  in  number  (i,  e.,  twice  six  times  six,  or  six  times  twelve), 
arose  the  reading  &p6ofJiTJKovTa  dvo,  which  is  supported  certainly  by 
some  good  M8S.  (as  B.  D.)  but  must  yield  in  authority  to  the  com- 
mon one.  Strikingly,  however,  as  this  fact  agrees  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  it  seems  little  in  harmony  with  that  nar- 
rative of  the  Saviour's  journey  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  This  send- 
ing forth  of  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of  a  journey  seems  scarcely 
naturaL  [?]  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  information  thus 
given,  a  passage  from  some  earlier  period  had  been  inserted  into  the 
account  of  their  last  journey.  Perhaps  the  Saviour,  shortly  before 
his  final  departure  from  Galilee,  having  given  up  all  hope  of  Gho« 
razin,  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  sent  forth  once  more  the  seventy 
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mesflengers  into  some  other  region.  This  harmonizes  alike  with  the 
mention  of  the  fall  of  these  cities  (x.  13-15),  and  with  the  remark- 
able declaration  (ver.  18)  which  expresses  the  confident  assurance  of 
the  triumph  of  his  cause  notwithstanding  all  opposition  and  unbe- 
lief The  fjiera  rovro,  c/ter  this  (ver.  1),  however,  cannot  be  taken 
strictly  in  its  chronological  meaning,  but  must  be  understood  gener- 
ally somewhat  in  the  sense  of  moreover  (Schleiermacher  on  Luke,  p. 
169).  The  address  of  the  Lord  to  his  departing  disciples  as  given 
by  Luke,  closely  resembles  that  in  Matthew  (chap,  x.),  except  that 
in  the  latter  it  is  more  extended  and  complete.  Similar  circum- 
stances assuredly  led  most  naturally  to  similar  ideas,  but  in  the 
exact  agreement  of  the  clauses,  transfers  and  transpositions  are  not 
improbable.  The  mention  of  the  unbelieving  cities,  however,  stands 
in  appropriate  connexion  with  the  context  in  Luke,  while  it  stands 
only  very  loosely  in  its  place  at  Matth.  xi  20-24.  For,  if  the  Lord 
had  closed  his  preaching  in  Galilee,  and«knew  that  he  should  never 
more  set  foot  within  it,  this  would  give,  as  nothing  else  would,  its 
fuU  meaning  to  the  reproof  in  which  he  rebukes  the  unbelief  of  those 
who  so  long  had  listened  to  him  and  seen  his  works. 

Ver.  1. — The  word  dvidei^^  appointed^  points  to  a  specific  act  of 
election,  such  as,  according  to  Matth.  x.  1,  seq.,  took  place  in  the 
case  of  the  twelve,  to  a  formal  dvddu^i^  (Luke  L  80).  The  verb 
dvadelKWfu  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  ^^  to  appoint,^'  with 
the  accessory  idea  of  a  solemn  and  public  setting-forth  of  the  dignity 
bestowed  (Compare  2  Mace.  ix.  23,  25  ;  x.  11 ;  xiv.  12  ;  3  Esr.  ii. 
3.)  The  disciples  were  moreover  sent  out  two  and  two  {dvi  &vo)^ 
that  they  might  mutually  support  each  other,  and  might,  in  the 
places  Jesus  intended  to  visit,  prepare  men's  minds  beforehand  for 
his  coming. 

Yer.  2. — ^Luke  here  places  at  the  outset  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus, 
the  same  thought  which  at  Matth.  ix.  87,  38,  precedes  the  choosing 
of  the  twelve ;  though  certainly  the  connexion  in  Matthew  is  more 
loose,  inasmuch  as  the  words  with  him,  primarily  refer  to  the  sight 
of  the  people  without  leaders  or  teachers.  At  the  foundation  of  the 
expression  BBpur\i6g^  harvest,  lies  obviously  the  comparison  of  the 
Divine  word  to  seed,  and  mankind  to  the  field.  (Compare  Matth. 
xiii  4,  seq.)  According  to  this  the  Old  Testament  period  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  time  during  which  the  Divine  Word  had  been  in 
operation,  whose  great  result  was  ^hat  lively  sense  of  the  need  of 
atonement  which  shewed  itself  among  the  people.  This  is  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  past  as  a  harvest,  but  as  compared  with  what  was 
to  follow,  it  appears  as  merely  the  given  possibility  of  a  new  and 
nobler  growth,  whose  harvest  was  to  be  expected  in  the  end  of  the 
day  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  his  glory.  The  apostles  and 
all  the  labourers^  in  the  first  instance,  stand  forth  simply  as  wit« 
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nesses  of  the  harvest ;  but  in  another  respect^  in  so  fiur,  namely,  as 
they  have  themselves  received  the  quickening  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  they  appear  as  those  who  are  called  to  disseminate  it  more 
widely  abroad,  and  indeed  this  is  referred  to  by  the  admonition 
dej^Orjre  rov  Kvplov  k.  r.  X.  The  fervent  prayer  of  those  who  have 
themselves  already  been  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
who  labour  in  the  spirit  of  itf  is  the  means  of  procuring  its  ever 
wider  extension,  by  the  stirring  up  of  living  labourers  for  it.  The 
very  sending  out  of  the  seventy  was  of  itself  an  answer  to  the  prayer, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  sending  forth  the  twelve,  Jesus  uiged  his 
disciples  to  offer. 

Ver.  3,  4. — ^According  to  Luke,  the  discourse,  immediately  after 
the  command  to  go  forth,  begins  with  the  mention  of  threatening 
dangers.  Matth.  z.  16  mentions  them  later  in  the  discourse,  where 
see  more  particularly.  This  remark,  respecting  the  relation  of  be- 
lievers to  the  world,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  what  follows,  fiii 
Paard^ere  ic.  t.  X.  For,  while  the  allusion  to  the  wolves  seems  to 
awaken  fear  and  anxiety,  the  subsequent  admonition  to  go  forth 
without  the  preparations  suggested  by  human  foresight,  bespeakv 
believing  confidence.  But  this  contrast  is  the  very  thing  here  in- 
tended*  ^^  Without  considering  such  danger,  go  forth  fi-ee  from 
care,  eveiything  shall  be  provided  for  you."  (As  to  particulars 
compare  my  remarks  on  Matth.  x.  9,  10. — BaXdvriov  =  n^*a  [Job 
xiv.  17]  in  translating  which  it  is  us^  by  the  LXX.,  is  allied  to 
7r^(>a,  crumena,)  The  firfiiva  icari  rijfv  M^  dandaqoBe  still  remains 
obscure,  even  though  we  seek  an  explanation  in  the  oriental  prac- 
tice of  saluting  each  other  by  tedious  forms  of  courtesy,  and  so 
causing  detention,  for,  the  injunction — ^ye  must  not  linger^ — agrees 
neither  with  what  goes  before,  nor  what  follows.  It  is  better  to 
understand  dcnd^eadai  as  meaning  to  salute^  to  receive,  or  welcome 
as  a  friend f  with  the  secondary  sense  of  seeking  for  favottr.  In 
this  way  the  expression  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  those  which 
precede  it,  which  all  denote  preparations  for  the  journey,  measures 
of  human  foresight. 

Ver.  5,  6. — ^As  to  the  conduct  which  Jesus  exhorts  his  messen- 
gers to  pursue  towards  those  with  whom  they  sojourn,  compare 
Matth.  X.  13.  The  Spirit  seeks  what  is  akin  to  itself,  and  where 
that  is  wanting  finds  no  abode.  The  expression  given  by  Luke,  son 
of  peace,  in  some  respects  conveys  a  meaning  peculiarly  its  own,  in 
others  it  is  a  clearer  and  closer  statement  than  that  of  Matthew, 
who  merely  speaks  of  the  house  as  worthy  or  not  worthy.  Accord- 
ing to  Luke,  those  minds  disposed  to  receive  the  Gk)spel  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  in  the  same  house  who  were  resolved  to 

*  Oompare  the  paraOel  passage  2  Kings  \r.  29,  where  Elisha  enjoins  on  Gfbaai  Um 
greatest  haste,  and  sajs  inyp  A  w'^n^  ^7?^  "'^t  '•?")•?*?  •^  •"•T^f^n  ''^ 
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reject  it.  To  the  former  tlie  blessing  of  God's  kingdom  is  promised, 
to  the  latter  not. 

Ver.  7. — The  exhortation,  that  in  the  house  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  quarters,  thej  should  content  themselves  with  what 
the  occupants  had  to  give  (ra  nap'  airCjv),  is  connected  in  Luke  so 
closely  with  the  firj  fieraPalveTe  i^  oUla^  dg  obctav^  go  not  from  hxmse 
to  Jiouse,  that  the  latter  idea  is  more  eompletely  modified  by  it,  than 
is  the  case  at  Matth.  x.  11,  where  this  connexion  is  wanting.  It 
seems,  according  to  the  representation  of  Luke,  that  our  Lord  in- 
tended to  warn  them  agaiost  leaving  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and 
seeking  instead  the  dwellings  of  the  rich.  The  labourer  in  the  field 
of  God,  receives  his  hire  (Matthew  has  rpo<t^  x.  10),  t.  e.,  his  bodily 
nourishment,  and  the  supply  of  his  necessities.  The  seeking  for 
more  than  this,  cometh  of  eviL 

Ver.  8-11. — In  Luke,  the  cures,  and  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  appear  in  the  light  of  spiritual  rewards  for  bodily 
services.  In  Matthew  the  same  ideas  are  brought  forward  in  an- 
other connexion.  (Compare  Matth.  x.  8.)  As  to  their  conduct 
towards  those  who  resisted  them,  compare  Matth.  x.  14.  {'Anofide- 
aeadcu  is  found  only  here.  It  corresponds  to  the  ifcrivdaaeiv  in  Mat- 
thew.) As  to  the  former  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a 
message  of  joy,  so  it  is  to  these  a  message  of  terror,  implying  for 
the  one  the  possibility,  for  the  other  the  impossibility  of  their  enter- 
ing it. 

Yer.  12-15. — The  woe  which  the  Lord  utters  against  such  an 
unbelieving  city,  is  most  appropriately  followed  by  a  curse  on  the 
places  which  had  been  the  witnesses  of  his  greatest  glory.  The 
words  seem  to  have  been  originally  uttered  in  this  connexion,  viz., 
at  the  close  of  the  labours  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  although  Matthew 
(xi  20-24)  has  inserted  them  not  unfittingly  into  his  context.  (As 
respects  the  exposition,  see  the  details  in  Matthew,  ut  supra.) 

Ver.  16. — According  to  Luke,  the  address  of  Jesus  to  the  seventy 
concludes  with  the  general  idea,  that  he,  the  Saviour,  recognized 
such  living  union  with  his  children,  that  what  was  done  to  them 
was  done  to  him.  (Compare  on  Matth.  x.  40,  where  the  same 
thought,  but  only  as  conceived  under  a  single  aspect,  is  expressed.) 

Ver.  17. — The  circumstance  that  in  the  following  passage  the 
return  of  the  disciples  is  anticipated,  goes  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  section  of  Luke  to  keep 
the  chronological  thread.  The  discourses  of  Jesus  connected 
with  this  return,  form  a  well  compacted  whole,  so  that  here  again 
the  account  of  Luke  bears  a  more  origital  character  than  that  of 
Matthew.  First  the  evangelist  makes  the  disciples  on  their  return 
express  to  Jesus  their  child-like  joy  for  the  deeds  which  in  his  name 
thev  had  been  able  to  perform.    (The  casting  out  devils  is  one  of 
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the  many  miracles  which  they  did.  This  might  appear  to  them  of 
special  importance,  as  it  presupposed  a  control  over  the  mighty 
Ungdom  of  evil.)  Most  deeply  is  this  representation  drawn  from 
the  life.  A  secret  joy  seizes  a  man  when  he  finds  that  he  acts  with 
an  energy  more  than  human,  for  example,  that  through  him  the 
spiritually  dead  are  awakened.  In  this  joy  there  is  the  implied 
testimony  that  man  is  called  to  act  with  power  firom  on  high,  bat 
there  lies  in  it  also  a  temptation  so  dangerous,  that  the  Saviour, 
though  he  acknowledges  the  joy  as  right  and  well-founded,  yet 
warns  them  at  the  same  time  agr.inst  giving  themselves  up  to  it 
without  watchfulness,  and  exhorts  them  to  keep  fuUy  in  view  the 
foxmdation  of  that  real  joy  which  can  never  lead  astray. 

Yer.  18. — Singularly  remarkable  is  the  declaration  of  the  Lord, 
which,  in  Luke,  follows  immediately  after  the  expression  of  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  disciples.  Inasmuch  as  he  makes  a  transition  from 
the  6ai}i6vui  to  Satan  himself,  without  any  occasion  for  it,  and  in  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  disciples,  we  must  say  that  here  is  an  addi- 
tional passage  (compare  on  Matth.  xiiL  39)  leading  us  to  infer  that 
the  Saviour  himself  teaches  the  existence  of  a  prince  of  darkness, 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Jew- 
ish superstition.  Here  would  have  been  the  place,  even  on  the  sup- 
position of  Christ's  accommodating  himself  to  the  views  of  the  multi- 
tude, in  which  to  point  out  the  unfounded  and  ruinous  nature  of  such 
a  belief,  and  to  advise  (in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some)  that 
the  use  of  the  idea  by  way  of  accommodation,  be  restricted  to  cases 
of  necessity.  But  in  the  expression  itself,  "  I  beheld  Satan,"*  etc, 
the  '^  beheld"  (t^ecjpciv)  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  of  bodily 
sight,  but  of  spiritual  contemplation,  for  the  object  seen  was  itself 
spiritual  The  nature  of  spiritual  vision,  however,  involves  the  con- 
ception of  the  future  as  present.  We  may,  in  explanation,  compaie 
the  parallel  passage,  John  viiL  56,  where  Jesus  says  of  Abraham, 
"he  saw  my  day*'  (eMe  t^  i^^dpav  t^  i^^nv).  As  here  in  prophetic 
vision  Messiah  and  the  whole  Messianic  future  is  represented  as 
present  in  spirit  to  Abraham,  so  the  Saviour  in  this  passage  says 
that  he  beheld  as  a  present  event  the  annihilation  of  the  dominion 
of  evil.  The  preterite  tense  IBetipow,  I  was  beholding^  therefore, 
must  be  referred  not  merely  to  the  period  during  which  the  seventy 
were  absent^  but  to  past  time  in  general,  so  that  the  meaning  would 
be — ^for  a  long  time  have  I  seen  in  spirit  the  power  of  evil  as  van- 
quished. For,  the  cures  wrought  by  the  disciples,  are  obviously  to 
be  considered  not  as  the  causes^  but  as  the  effects  of  the  overthrow. 
Because  the  power  of  evil  was  broken  by  the  Saviour's  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  mankind,  and  through  him  the  energies  of  a  higher 
life  were  imparted  to  the  disciples,  iherefore  could  they  do  such  deeds. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  deeds  of  the  disciples  to  effect  that 
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which  was  the  object  of  Christ's  entire  mission  and  ministry.  But 
being  the  resvlta  of  the  overthrow  of  evil,  their  actions  were  at  the 
same  time  the  evidences  of  that  great  victory,  and  thus  far  was  their 
joy  well-grounded,  and  the  transition  made  by  Christ  from  their 
deeds  to  the  overthrow  of  Satan  himself,  sufficiently  accoimted  for. 
The  figurative  expression,  "  fall  from  heaven"  (^Iwruv  Ik,  tov  oypavoi;), 
is  probably  chosen  after  the  remarkable  passage,  Is.  xiv.  12,  in  whidi 
the  king  of  Babylon  (as  the  type  of  the  prince  of  darkness)  is  repre- 
sented as  by  proud  effort  scaling  the  heavens,  that  he  might  set  his 
throne  above  the  stars  of  Grod,  but  cast  headlong  from  his  self- 
chosen  exaltation.  The  LXX.  translate  it  irc5c  iS^soev  U  tov  oipavw 
6  i(M)a<l>6po^.  (Compare  as  to  this  the  expositors  of  Isaiah.)  The 
addition  uk  daa-pawrpf^  as  Ughtningy  depicts  (as  at  Zech.  ix.  14),  the 
swiftness  of  the  fall.  The  whole  passage  consequently  expresses  the 
same  thought  as  in  John  xii.  31, 6  &px<^  tov  kScJiov  rovrov  knfihifirjia^ 
roL  f la),  (he  prince  of  this  world  shall  be  cast  out  (according  to 
another  reading  it  is  even  Kan*^  pXrfirjaeTai,  to  which  consequently 
v\l}(»id7fvai  of  the  Saviour  forms  an  appropriate  contrast),  namely  this, 
that  in  Christ  and  with  Christ,  evil  is  seen  as  overcome,  and  good  is 
displayed  in  all  its  glory.  We  may  comparo  also  on  this  point  the 
peculiar  representation  given  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  whero, 
however,  the  casting  out  of  Satan  (xii.  7,  seq.)  is  distinguished  from 
the  complete  chaining  up  of  his  power  (xx.  2,  seq). 

Yen  19. — This  verse  mentions  exemption  from  all  liability  to 
personal  injury,  as  a  new  result  of  the  victory  thus  won  by  truUi — 
of  that  victory  which  our  Lord,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  beheld  as 
actually  wrought  out.  As  the  Saviour's  power  sets  the  captive  free, 
so  does  it  preserve  his  people  from  the  assaults  of  hostile  force  dur- 
ing their  subsequent  progress.  Serpents  and  scorpions  ('O^tc  i^ 
cKOfmloi)  are  mentioned,  as  being  amongst  animals  the  reprcsenta- 
tives  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  in  them  poison  is  collected,  and 
inflicts,  on  contact,  physical  injury.  (Comparo  Ps.  xci.  13.)  The 
expression  originates  in  that  profound  view  of  natural  life  pervading 
all  Scripturo  (comparo  further  on  Rom.  viii.  19,  seq.)  according  to 
which  the  disorders  of  sin  in  the  spiritual  world  express  themselves 
also  in  the  physical.  What  follows  «a2  inl  ndaav  dvvofuv  (km  aTpa" 
ru£)  TOV  ixfipovy  fills  up  the  first  expression,  and  extends  it  so  as  to 
comprehend  every  form  of  assault  from  the  world  of  evil.  The 
mightier  power  of  Jesus  gives  security  against  the  influence  of  these 
in  every  shape.  Such  passages  as  Mark  xvi.  17, 18  ;  Acts  xxviiL 
5 ;  shew  that  here  we  aro  by  no  means  to  exclude  aU  roferonce  to 
what  is  external  But  this  roference  stands  connected  in  general 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Charismata  as  outward  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  After  these  Charismata  have  ceased,  the 
spiritual   appb'cation  of  the  words   alone   becomes   prominent 
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QAduceiv  stands  as  =  pXdimtv,  as  at  Ber.  viL  2^  8.    Compare  Maik 
xvi.  18.) 

Yer.  20. — To  these  words,  which  acknowledge  as  well-founded 
the  triumphant  declarations  of  the  disciples  (ver.  17),  there  is  now 
suhjoined  a  warning.  In  their  connexion,  therefore  the  words, 
"rejoice  not,"  etc.  Qi^  ;^;o/f>cre— %oijf)eT€  6e)y  are  not  to  he  understood 
as  an  ahsolute  prohibition  of  joy  over  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
them,  but  only  as  forbidding  them  to  make  eyen  this  matter  of 
supreme  and  exclusiye  rejoicing.  For,  in  case  the  believer  makes 
the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  through  himself  his  sole,  or  even  lead- 
ing object  of  attention  and  joy,  he  is  in  danger  of  withdrawing  his 
view  from  the  source  of  this  higher  life,  and  no  sooner  does  he  cease 
to  draw  from  that  fountain,  than  life  dries  up,  and  self-indulgence, 
vanity,  pride,  spring  up  in  his  soul.  Hence,  the  Saviour  here  brings 
forwaid  as  the  true  and  abiding  object  of  a  Christian's  regard  and 
joy,  the  £stct  that  their  names  are  written  in  heaven  {Ihi  rd  dvSfuiTa 
vfuSv  lYpdtjyq  iv  rdig  obpavdig).  At  the  foundation  of  this  language 
lies  the  figure  of  the  book  of  life,  in  which  the  names  of  believers  are 
inscribed,  a  figure  already  often  used  in  the  Old  Testament  (Exod. 
xxxii  82 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  28  ;  cxxxix.  16).  The  inscribing  is  conceived 
of  as  the  act  of  God  (^po^  vrrS  rov  0«ov),  so  that  the  election  of 
grace  by  which  the  saints  are  chosen,  and  which  they  have  them- 
selves certainly  to  make  sure  (2  Pet.  i.  10),  is  thereby  denoted* 
Hence,  in  contrast  with  human  agency  authoritatively  ^ted  with 
higher  powers,  there  is  placed  a  Divine  agency  acting  upon  man ;  the 
former  ii  a  very  doubtful  object  of  joy,  for  by  means  of  it  self-pleas- 
ing and  vanity  easily  insinuate  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  will  is 
seldom  delivered  from  self.  Divine  grace  on  the  other  hand,  and  its 
manifestation,  the  calling  of  man,  is  clearly  the  object  of  holiest 
joy,  for  God's  will  is  as  pure  as  it  is  unchangeable,  and  in 
his  election  of  grace  therefore,  of  which  he  can  never  repent  (Bom. 
xi.  29),  lies  the  ground  of  all  salvation  and  all  blessedness  to  man- 
kind. Even  therefore,  if  he  cannot  perform  any  great  spiritual 
deeds  (2  Cor.  xii.  9),  this  remains  as  the  joy  of  the  believer,  which, 
as  being  personally  his  own,  he  can  never  be  deprived  of,  that  he 
lets  his  soul  satisfy  itself  in  the  grace  of  God. 

Yer.  21,  22. — With  singular  appropriateness  there  is  here  added 
this  expression  of  holy  joy  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  which  stands  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  joy  of  sense  (ver.  17)  as  felt  by  the  disciples. 
The  latter  exulted  over  the  external  splendour  of  the  work ;  the 
Saviour  drew  his  delight  from  its  hidden  gloiy,  from  this,  namely, 
that  God's  true  wisdom  was  revealed  by  the  Father,  not  to  the 
prudent  and  wise  ones  of  the  world,  but  to  the  v^ioi,  babes  /  in 
the  new  creation,  blossoming  unnoticed  in  the  hidden  circle  of  his 
friends,  he  had  his  quiet  and  humble  joy.    Bightly,  then,  did  the 
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Divine  conscioUBness  repose  in  tins  lowliness  and  self-hnmiliation. 
Conscious  of  his  dignity  as  God,  he  recognized  himself  as  at  once 
the  organ  and  the  ol^ect  of  every  true  revelation  of  (lod.  (For  the 
more  minute  details  compare  on  Matth.  zi  25-27,  where  the  same 
words  occur,  but  in  a  more  loose  connexion.) 

Ver.  23,  24. — ^These  verses  were  ahready  explained  more  in 
detail  at  Matth.  xiii  16,  17,  where  they  stand  in  a  wholly  different 
connexion.  Here,  the  leading  idea  of  the  two  verses,  l^t  super- 
abundant grace  had  been  manifested  towards  them  (the  disciples), 
stands  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  to  wit,  that  they 
were  the  chosen  ones  to  whom  the  Lord  revealed  more  than  to  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  Only,  in  this  connexion  the  arpcupelc 
npb^  Tov^  fiaStp-ag  tear'  Idlav  ehre^  turning  to  his  disciples  he  said  apart ^ 
occasions  some  obscurity.  The  arpcuftdg  may  easily  be  understood  as 
referring  back  to  ver.  21,  where  the  Saviour  in  his  discourse  ad- 
dresses himself  to  God,  but  the  tear'  Idtav^aparty  remains  a  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  preceding  discourse  had  already  been  spoken- 
in  the  most  private  circle  of  his  disciples.  As  the  common  text, 
however,  has  the  words  "  he  turned  and  said  to  his  disciples"  before 
ver.  22,  the  icar'  Ulav  may  best  admit  of  being  explained  thus 
While  the  discourse  was  going  od,  some  hearers  had  gathered  around 
him  (as  the  following  25th  verse  seq.,  immediately  shews);  on  their 
account  Jesus  spake  the  last  words  in  a  low  tone  to  those  more 
immediately  about  him,  uttering  the  rest  aloud  in  the  hearing  of 
alL  In  this  case,  the  reading  of  the  common  text  (ver.  22)  would 
be  the  correct  one,  and  this  view  should  be  at  once  adopted  for  this 
further  reason,  that  the  omission  of  the  clause  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained from  the  parallel  words  of  the  following  verse,  but  the 
addition  less  easily.  Whether,  however,  the  words  are  found  here 
or  in  Matthew  in  their  original  connexion,  or  whether  the  Saviour, 
as  in  the  case  of  such  a  declaration  may  well  be  conceived,  more 
than  onoe  gave  utterance  to  them,  it  is  in  this  case  hard  to  decide. 


§  4.  Pabablb  of  the  Tendbb-heabted  Samabitak. 

(Loke  z.  26-^7.) 

A  lawyer  comes  up  to  Jesus  on  the  road,  in  order  to  hold  con- 
versation with  the  celebrated  prophet.  His  purpose  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  strictly  bad ;  it  was  rather  curiosity  which  led  him 
to  try  how  Jesus  would  express  himself.  The  Saviour's  way  of 
dealing  with  him,  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Sad- 
ducae  who  put  the  question,  one  who  himself  believed  in  no  eternal 
life^  and  who  was  now  only  asking  in  irony  after  the  way  to  Utopia 
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He  seems  rather  to  hftve  held  the  views  common  among  the  Phari- 
sees,  and  only  to  have  been  desirous  of  discoyering  what  more  or 
better  knowledge  than  his  own,  Jesus  possessed.  The  iKneipd^eiv, 
trying^  therefore,  here  has  no  connexion  with  the  laying  of  snares  for 
Christ,  to  make  him  politically  suspected — an  attempt  which, 
according  to  the  gospel  history,  the  Pharisees  frequently  permitted 
themselves  to  make  (compare  Matth.  xxiL  15,  seq).  This  narrative 
rather  is  parallel  to  Matth.  xxiL  35,  seq.  An  enquiry  respecting 
eternal  life  was  not  suited  to  a  design  that  was  simply  wicked. 
With  admirable  wisdom  does  our  Lord  on  the  present  occasion  treat 
this  blind  lawyer.  Entrammelled  in  his  Babbinical  narrowness  and 
formalism,  he  asks  some  outward  rule  by  which  to  set  bounds  to 
the  duties  of  love,  and  secure  exemption  fix)m  its  universal  ex- 
ercise. Instead  of  giving  him  such  a  wished-for  rule,  the  Saviour 
relates  a  narrative,  in  which  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the 
object  of  love — the  immediate  object  of  the  lawyer's  question 
— but  of  those  who  exercise  it.  Priest  and  Levite,  members  of 
the  same  order  with  the  enquirer,  and  persons  on  whom  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  was  especially  incumbent,  pass  heartlessly  by, 
reckoning  that  the  sufferer  might  probably  be  no  neighbour.  The 
Samaritan,  whom  they  deemed  a  heretic,  exercised  the  law  of  love.* 
In  every  point  from  which  it  can  be  viewed,  reproving,  rebuking, 
demanding  repentance,  this  parable  must  have  arrested  the  ques- 
tioner. Ue  must  have  felt  that  not  merely  was  his  question  false, 
but  the  whole  state  of  mind  from  which  it  could  have  proceeded. 
To  the  man  who  was  asking  after  a  law  for  the  exercise  of  love,  it 
must  have  become  obvious  that  he  himself  neither  possessed  nor 
knew  it,  inasmuch  as  its  single  law  is  this,  that  it  is  a  law  to  itsell 
Love  loves,  and  asks  not  when,  how,  where ;  it  is  the  primordial,  inner- 
most life,  which  ignores  the  whole  world  of  reflections  and  pruden- 
tial rules,  and  blesses  even  its  enemy'  Into  this  world  of  pure  love 
which  the  heart  of  Jesus  contained  (for  whosoever  exercises  it  has  it 
only  through  him),  he  opens  a  glimpse  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyer 
hardened  in  his  legal  subtleties,  and  by  this  means  alone  could  he 
be  helped  out  of  his  heartless  state.  Thus  Jesus  exercised  towards 
even  him  that  very  love,  of  which  he  was  teaching  him  the  know- 
ledge ;  he  blessed  the  man  who  was  trying  him. 

Ver.  25-27. — ^Nopjcd^  and  vofjtoSiddaicaXogj  were  terms  applied  to 
that  tribe  of  scribes  (ypafifiaTelg  =  D'»nB'.o)  who  occupied  themselves 
with  the  (casuistical)  interpretation  of  the  law.  Luke  employs  for 
the  most  part  the  term  vofUKog  as  more  intelligible  to  his  readers 
(Luke  viL  80  ;  xi.  45,  46,  52  ;  xiv.  3),  while  the  Hebraizing  Mat- 

*  According  to  the  view  which  refers  this  Gospel  especially  to  the  heatheo,  cnis  put> 
ting  forward  of  one  not  a  Jew  as  the  model  of  pure  loye,  possessed  something  peculiar^ 
attractiye. 
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thew  uses  ypofifiarOg  =  ^^t*m.  It  is  the  m(»e  generic  term,  while 
^apiaaloi  denotes  a  particular  party  among  the  vofUKoL  A  Sadducee 
might  also  be  a  vofwco^,  (Compare  on  MattK  xxii«  85.)  The 
question  as  to  eternal  life,  being  the  final  object  of  all  theological 
enquiry,  is  put  forward  by  the  lawyer,  under  the  conviction  that, 
in  replying  to  it,  Jesus  must  bring  out  whatever  was  peculiar  in  his 
opinions.  (The  formula  icXripovofielv  ^co^  altiviovy  or  fiaaiXelav  roC 
Beov  [1  Cor.  vi  9, 10;  xv.  50]  has  without  doubt,  its  foundation  in 
the  comparison  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  a  sensible  type  of  eternity, 
and  of  rest  in  it,  with  eternal  life.  The  expression  KXtipovofielv  r^ 
yfjv  at  Matth.  v.  6,  refers  to  this.)  The  Saviour,  however,  refers 
him  to  the  old  well-known  word  of  God,  saying,  as  it  were,  what 
thou  askest  has  lain  Yrom  of  old  expressed  in  the  revealed  word ; 
take  it  thence  for  yourself.  The  lawyer  now  brings  forward  most 
correctly  the  passages  of  Deut  vi.  5,  in  connexion  with  Numb.  xix. 
18  (which  passages  are  in  a  similar  way  conjoined  by  anothe**  law- 
yer at  Mark  xii.  33),  hence  it  only  remained  for  hhn  to  translate 
into  living  act  the  contents  of  these  deep  words,  which,  rightly 
understood,  involve  the  whole  New  Testament.  That  this  had  not 
as  yet  been  done  by  him,  the  course  of  the  conversation  shews. 
Further,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  citations  of  this  passage,  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  is  their  deviation  alike  from  the 
Hebrew  text  and  from  the  LXX.  In  Hebrew  there  stand  the  ex- 
pressions aa^,  Id;;,  nktt.  The  LXX.  translate  these,  didvoia^  i^^^^ 
&uva^.  In  the  quotations  of  the  evangelists,  however,  the  words 
run  thus : 

Luke  X.  27.  Kopdla^  V^v;t^,  fa^iJf ,  didvoia^ 

Mark  xii.  30.  napdla^  ^^9  ^idvota^  l^x^. 

Mark  xii  33.  tcapdla,  avveaig,  V^t^iJ,  lox^f 

Matth.  TTii.  87.  icapdia,  V^^^*  didvoia. 

This  constant  variation  of  the  Gospel  quotations  from  the 
LXX.  in  the  rendering  of  ^\  and  ^km  leads  almost  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  evangelists  either  followed  another  reading,  or  that  this 
version  of  it  had  been  taken  by  one  of  them  from  another.  For,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  this  deviation  should  have  taken  the  same  form 
in  the  three  evangelists,  if  they  had  written  independently  of  each 
other.  To  me  it  seems  most  probable,  that  in  this  instance  the 
common  agreement  originated  with  Luke,  and  passed  over  firom  him 
to  Mark  and  the  Greek  Matthew.  (As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
synonyms  in  the  passage,  compare  my  Program  on  Trichotomy  in 
the  Opusc.  TheoL  p.  143,  seq.,  and  on  Matth.  xxil  37.)  The 
exalted  idea,  however,  of  loving  Qoi  with  aU  our  powers,  and  loving 
him  also  wholly  with  them  all,  embraces  at  once  the  Viole,  both  of 
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religion  and  moialitjr.*  For,  the  addition  "  and  thy  neighbour  &b 
thjself/'  is  at  bottom  only  an  nnfolding  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
commandment,  as  Matth.  xxii.  37,  seq.,  shews.  In  love  to  Ood, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  can  onlj  take  the  form  of  recep- 
tive love,  there  lies  the  love  of  his  will,  and  consequently  the  implied 
love  of  one's  neighbour.  To  draw,  however,  from  the  command  thus 
to  love  Gk>d,  the  inference,  that  man  must  therefore  be  able  to  do  it 
in  his  own  strength,  would  be  wholly  out  of  place.  Since  only  that 
which  is  Divine  knoweth  GU)d  (compare  on  Matth.  xi.  27),  so  only 
that  which  is  Divine  can  love  God  ;  and  when  God  commands  us 
therefore  to  love  Gh)d,  it  involves  for  the  creature  an  injunction  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  whom  alone  he  can  be  loved.  This 
Spirit,  however,  the  New  Testament  imparts,  and  consequently 
this  command  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  indeed  the  whole  law)  for 
its  fulfilment,  presupposes  the  Gospel  This  same  Spirit,  who 
teaches  us  to  love  God,  wholly  and  entirely  with  all  our  faculties, 
alone  enables  us  also  rightly  to  love  our  neighbour.  As  pure  love 
to  God  loves  God  more  than  it  does  self  apart  from  God,  so  it  also 
loves  God  more  than  our  neighbour  apart  from  Gh)d  ;  but  self  and 
our  brother  being  looked  at  as  in  God,  and  God  in  them,  true  self- 
love  and  genuine  brotherly  love  are  then  at  one  with  the  love  ot 
God.  Hence  does  the  Lord  say  that  the  second  commandment  is 
like  imto  the^r^^  (Matth.  xxii.  39),  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  it.  Love  to  one's  neighbour,  if  it  be  genuine  love,  that 
is,  if  the  creature  be  loved  not  merely  as  a  creature  (for  in  that  lies 
the  distinctive  character  of  natural  love),  is  nothing  less  than  love 
to  God.    This  is  also  shewn  by  the  following  parable. 

Ver.  28,  29. — The  answer  of  the  lawyer  was  in  itself  satisfectory 
to  the  Saviour,  but  he  directly  urged  him  to  follow  out  the  com- 
mand into  action,  remarking  that  life  lay  in  the  practical  fulfilling 
of  it.  But  it  was  precisely  this  that  brought  to  light  his  inward 
perverseness  ;  his  knowledge  wanted  the  will  which  was  inclined  to 
carry  it  out  into  life,  and  this  want  of  moral,  power  again  obscured 
his  discernment.  He  asks,  feeling  himself  struck — ^who  then  was 
his  neighbour  ?  a  question  which  in  his  own  mind  he  would  have 
been  able  himself  to  answer,  if  he  had  sought  to  exercise  perfect 
love.  (At«(ud6)  has  no  peculiar  meaning  here ;  it  merely  refers, 
through  the  word  lavrov,  to  the  person  wishing  to  justify  himself.) 
Because  of  his  want  of  experience,  Jesus  transfers  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  makes  him  behold  love  actually 
loving.  (The  term  vnoXofiPdveiv  =  dnoicplveadaiy  excipere,  is  in  the 
New  Testament  found  only  here.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  LXX.; 
Job  ii.  .4  ;  iv.  1.) 

*  Ab  to  this  and  the  following  thoughts^  compare  the  Ailler  diBonsBion  on  the  ] 
Haltb.  xxii  37,  seq. 
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Ver.  30-;83.— The  traveller  whom,  the  robbers  assaulted  is  per- 
haps to  be  conceived  of  as  a  Jew  ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  on  the 
one  hand  be  more  striking  that  the  priest  and  Levite  refused  him 
their  help,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Samaritan  gave  hin 
assistance  when  he  might  so  easily  have  availed  himself  of  a 
sophistical  excuse.  ('AvrinapipxeoGai  is  not  different  fiom  ira^)^ 
XeoOai.  It  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  Ivyxvpta  also 
occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  It  denotes  an  accident. 
Among  profane  writers  also  this  form  of  the  word  rarely  occurs ; 
avynvfnfoiq  is  more  usual.) 

Yer.  84^  85. — ^Most  carefully  is  the  compassionate  treatment 
which  the  despised  Samaritan  bestows  on  the  suffering  stranger, 
delineated.  From  the  impulse  of  love  he  does  even  more  than 
was  incumbent.  (Wine  and  oil,  well-known  means  of  cure  in  the 
East.  The  'navdox^iav  is  the  Caravanserai  of  the  nearest  place,  that 
at  Jericho,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Jesus  might 
then  be  staying.)  It  is  a  fine  trait,  that  he  cares  also  for  the 
subsequent  wants  of  the  sick  man,  and  promises  to  repay  the  outlay. 

Ver.  36,  37. — The  enquiry  had  now  reversed  its  character.  The 
lawyer  asked,  ver.  29,  who  was  the  neighbour  to  whom  support 
should  be  given.  Jesus  enquires  who  was  the  neighbour — ^was  it 
the  man  who  exercised  or  who  refused  to  exercise  love  ?  Even  here, 
however,  lay  the  great  doctrine,  that  love  is  not  determined  by  its 
object,  but  has  inherently  in  itself  its  own  standard.  Pure  love 
loves  even  an  enemy,  as  here  the  Samaritan  does  the  sufferer  who  is 
a  stranger,  and  one  who  from  difference  of  creed  might  have  ap- 
peared hostile.  The  acknowledgment,  therefore,  that  true  love 
dwelt  in  him,  involved  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  thus  it  only 
remained  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  admonition  trolu  &fju)la>gf 
do  likewise.  It  was  an  obvious  suggestion  to  trace  in  the  compas- 
sionate conduct  of  the  Samaritan  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
Saviour's  work.  The  wounds  of  the  sick  (Is.  i  6),  which  they  who 
sat  on  Moses'  seat  left  undressed,  he  whom  they  reviled  as  a  Sama- 
ritan (John  viii.  48)  bound  up  with  oil  and  wine. 


§  5.  Mart  and  Mabtha. 

(Lake  x.  38-42.) 

The  following  little  narrative  presents  to  us  Jesus  in  Bethany, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (John  xl  1).  That  Martha  and 
Mary  are  to  be  sought  for  nowhere  else  than  in  Bethany,  is  certain 
fi*om  Gospel  history ;  in  this  passage  Martha  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  house  of  her  own  in  the  village.    Whether  she  was  a 
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widow^  or  lived  onmarried  with  her  sister  and  Lazarus  cannot  be 
determined.  [Her  sister  Maiy  appears  from  John  xii  1,  comp.  with 
Matth.  xxvi  6 ;  Mark  xiv.  8,  to  have  been  married  to  Simon,  and 
from  John  xii  2 — ^where  Lazarus  is  among  the  invited  guests — to 
have  had  a  separate  household.]  The  evangelists  are  remarkably 
sparing  in  their  historic  notices  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  them. 
They  confine  themselves  to  what  is  barely  necessary,  and  devote 
themselves  rather  to  the  delineation  of  their  spiritual  life.  Hence 
the  account  of  the  two  sisters  here  given,  marks  them,  though  in 
few  touches,  so  strikingly  and  clearly,  that  they  are  often  chosen  as 
exemplars  of  the  peculiarities  of  two  distinct  religious  tendencies. 
We  find  in  Martha  the  type  of  a  life  busily  devoted  to  externals ; 
in  Mary,  the  type  of  quiet  devotion  to  religion  as  the>one  thing 
needftd.  To  a  certain  extent  both  elements  should  be  combined  in 
each  believer,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  are  different 
vocations,  and  many  are  better  fitted  for  busy  outward  labour  than  a 
life  of  contemplation,  although  the  most  active  must  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  the  man  of  contemplation 
must  consecrate  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  God's  king- 
dom. Hence,  even  the  Saviour's  rebuke  to  Martha  (ver.  41)  is  no 
absolute  censure,  and  is  rather  occasioned  by  her  own  antecedent 
remark  (which  shews  that  she  had  mistaken  her  own  position  as  well 
as  Mary's)  than  called  forth  by  her  conduct  itself.  Ma^ha  serves,  as 
it  were,  only  as  a  foil  to  the  figure  of  Mary,  in  whom  appears  a  mind 
whoUy  and  imdividedly  given  up  to  Divine  influence.  She  is  another 
example  of  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  command  '^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  (x.  27).  The  Samaritan 
practised  it  actively,  Mary  passively. 

Ver.  38-40. — Probably  Jesus  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  &mily  at  Bethany  in  his  former  yearly 
journeys  to  the  festivals.  Mary  seats  herself  confidingly  at  his  feet 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  her  Lord  ;  Martha  busies  herself  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  outward  entertainment  for  the  beloved  guest. 
(We  are  to  view  the  sitting  at  the  feet  {napoKaBl^eiv  napd  tov^  n6da^) 
as  denoting  merely  Mary's  stajring  beside  Jesus,  and  certainly  in  an 
attitude  fitted  to  catch  his  instructive  and  life-awakening  words.) 
Martha  was  zealous  meanwhile  about  externals,  which  certainly 
were  necessary  in  part,  but  with  self-gratification  she  gave  herself 
up  entirely  to  them.  UepiaTrdaBai^  distrahi,  in  the  New  Testament 
occurs  only  here,  in  the  Old  Testament  frequently  ;  also  the  sub- 
stantive neptanaxTfiSg  =  x^9f  Eccles.  i  18  ;  ii.  28,  26.  (Auucovla,  ser- 
vice,  includes  here  all  domestic  services  in  which  Martha  lost  herself 
with  needless  bustle.)  From  this  satisfaction  in  her  own  occupa- 
tions arose  the  reproving  speech  directed  against  her  sister ;  perhaps 
conscience  was  aroused,  and  testified  that  Mary  had  more  of  Jesus 
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than  she.  But  as  her  craving  for  heavenly  enjoyments  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  and  pure,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  fettered  by 
external  activities,  which  in  reality  were  more  agreeable  to  her,  and 
out  of  this  state  of  mind  arose  her  speech.  Jealous  of  Mary,  she 
wished  her  to  be  as  she  herself  was.  (The  verb  ovvavriXa^veaBai^ 
to  supporty  to  helpj  occurs  again  only  at  Rom.  viii.  26.) 

Ver.  41,  42. — ^The  address  of  Jesus  to  Martha  refers  less  to 
household  activity  in  itself  (for  that  must  be  cared  for)  than  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  went  about  it,  and  the  comparison  she 
instituted  in  this  respect  between  herself  and  Mary.  He  rebukes 
first  the  nepifAvfiv,  being  carefidy  and  Tvp/3afe/v,  being  troubled  (the 
word  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  it  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  turbare)^  that  is,  her  restless  spirit  of  action,  as  moved  by  the 
impulses  of  creature-affection  ;  and  he  next  contrasted  the  many 
things  with  the  one  thing,  along  with  the  intimation  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  former  she  was  losing  the  latter,  while  yet  this  latter, 
not  the  former  (compare  on  Matth.  iiL  14,  15),  was  of  essential 
necessity*  (xp^la).  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Saviour's 
discourses,  that  they  often  in  few  words  say  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  everlasting  truth,  in  some  special  view  of  it,  home  to  all  times 
and  circumstances.  Standing  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
spiritual  world,  he  without  violence  entwined  the  minutest  and  least 
important  circumstances  of  the  present  with  the  loftiest  eternal 
verities.  In  the  efforts  of  the  two  sisters  the  Lord  brings  the 
nothiAgness  of  all  love  and  care  for  the  creature,  into  close  com- 
parison with  care  for  what  is  everlasting.  The  one  thing  must  so 
be  laid  hold  of  by  the  soul,  that  no  striving  after  anything  else  may 
similarly  rouse  it ;  and  having  begun  with  one  thing  it  will  be  able 
to  deal  not  merely  with  many  things,  but  with  all  things  else — ^not 
in  such  a  way,  however,  that  these  shall  have  the  ascendancy  and 
take  captive  the  mind's  life,  but  that  it  shall  itself  bear  sway  and 
bring  every  act  into  harmony  with  the  highest  end  of  life.  This 
pure  and  holy  effort  after  the  one  and  the  Eternal  portion,  had 
Mary  chosen.  The  expressions  fjtepig,  part,  allotment ,  and  iieXe^aTo^ 
choscy  mutually  determine  each  other's  meaning.  The  former  points 
to  the  election  of  grace,  the  latter  to  man's  free  determination  to 
embrace  it.  By  the  combination  of  the  two  (2  Pet.  i  10)  spiritual 
life  is  rendered  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  thus  lays  hold 
of  the  gift  as  his  own,  and  in  doing  so  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of 

*  The  claofle  Ivdf  di  itrri  xp^'^o,  is  wanting  in  Ck>d.  D.  Other  MSS.  read  hUyuv  or 
IPdyinf  II  tvS^,  On  these  readinga  J.  D.  Micbaelia  founds  Us  translation— one  dish  is 
enoogh  for  ns.  Certainly  the  reading  6Xiy»v  seems  to  be  grounded  on  some  such  idea. 
The  common  tezt»  however,  is  sufficiently  established  by  critical  authorities,  and  the 
reference  of  the  passage  to  a  dish  of  food  is  altogether  excluded,  as  well  by  the  U  as  also 
\^  the  subsequent  expression  dyaB)^  ftipic. 
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lo8S«  Without  the  free  decisioii  of  his  will. to  embrace  it,  a  man 
may  lose  hia  calling  (Matth.  xxv.  29).  For  Martha,  the  thought 
thus  expressed  includes  also  this  warning,  to  care  for  the  one  thing 
first,  and  in  that  way  to  make  her  calling  (which  certainly  was  a 
different  one  from  that  of  Mary)  equally  firm  and  imperishable. 


§  6.  DiBECTiONS  Bespectikg  Pbateb. 

(Luke  zL  1-13.) 

The  indefinite  iv  r&rrt^  rivl^  in  a  certain  placCy  shews  [that  Luke 
is  far  from  having  in  view  a  narrative  of  a  journey,  and  with  this  a 
series  of  events  regularly  succeeding  each  other  in  time  and  place]  ; 
he  may,  therefore,  have  been  often  guided  in  his  arrangement  more 
by  the  connexion  of  the  matter  than  by  local  association. 

Ver.  1-4. — As  to  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
compare  Matth.  vi.  9-13.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  here 
of  the  particular  form  it  bears  in  the  text  of  Luke,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  text  in  this  Gospel  has  been  interpolated 
from  the  more  lengthened  recension  of  Matthew.  First,  in  the 
address;  the  words  «}/w5i/  6  i-v  rolg  ovpavolg  are  undoubtedly  genuine 
in  Matthew,  but  like  the  entire  petition  yevtfiriTiM)  rb  ^Qjifid  aov  «.  r. 
X,y  which  is  the  firmly  established  reading  of  Matthew,  they  are  in 
Luke  of  questionable  authority.  The  same  thing  applies  also  to  the 
concluding  words  dXld  pvaai  ^fidg  k.  t.  A.  It  is  true  that  by  these 
omissions  the  prayer  is  in  no  respect  rendered  specifically  different, 
for  the  yevTfirJT<A>  ic.  t.  k.  is  merely  a  further  carrying  out  of  the 
i^iT<o  aov  ^  (iaaiXeia,  in  the  same  way  that  the  dkkd  fivaai  «.  r.  A. 
contains  a  filling  up  of  the  antecedent  idea  fitj  daeveyx^  ^fiag  elg 
Treif>aafi6v.  But  the  beautiful  harmony  which  the  prayer  exhibits  as 
given  by  Matthew  is  wanting  in  the  shorter  recension  of  Luke,  for 
the  first  half  of  it  (compare  on  MattL  vi  9),  comprising  only  two 
clauses,  is  disproportionately  curtailed.  The  recension  of  Matthew 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  the  original  form  of  the  prayer,  for 
what  is  peculiar  to  him  cannot  possibly  be  a  mere  amplification 
originating  in  later  traditions ;  that  of  Luke  on  the  other  hand  as 
an  abbreviated  form,  inasmuch  as  he  deals  in  a  similar  way  with 
several  of  those  passages  which  Matthew  has  included  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  (Compare  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.) 

Ver.  5-8. — ^To  the  prayer  thus  given,  there  are  fittingly  sub- 
joined admonitions  as  to  the  use  of  it.  Especially  is  persevering 
earnestness  of  supplication  urgently  enjoined.  In  the  first  verses 
this  is  done  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  in  the  last  (9-13)  by  figurative 
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expressions.  The  latter  verses  have  already  been  explained  at 
Matth.  vii.  7,  seq. ;  the  parable  of  the  benighted  traveller  who  by 
continued  entreaty  prevails  with  his  neighbour  and  causes  him  to 
fulfil  his  desire^  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  It  has  no  difficulties  beyond 
the  single  circumstance,  that  as  appears  from  this  comparison,  the 
impure  motives  (the  dvcUdeia)  as  well  of  the  suppliant  as  of  him 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  form  the  point  of  comparison 
for  illpstrating  the  most  exalted  relations.  (Of  the  same  nature  is 
Luke  xviii.  1,  seq.,  which  passage  also  treats  of  prayer,  and  in  it 
Gh)d  is  compared  to  an  unjust  judge.)  But  first  as  respects  the 
importunity  (dvcUdeia)  of  the  suppliant,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  he  is  here  pleading  not  for  himself  but  for  his  guest ;  his  press* 
ing  importunate  petitions  acquire  thus  a  nobler  motive  ;  he  entreats 
bread  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  violate  the  holy  rites  of 
hospitality.  From  the  man  who  yields  to  the  prayer,  we  cannot 
indeed  dissociate  an  unworthy  motive  ;  the  nobler  o^e  of  love  is  ex- 
pressly excluded,  and  he  grants  what  is  asked,  only  that  he  may 
get  rid  of  the  suppliant — and  yet  this  is  applied  to  God.  Here, 
however,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  usage  in  regard  to  parables 
(compare  on  Matth.. ix.  16),  which  makes  the  comparison  express 
not  merely  the  positive  objective  truth,  but  modifies  it  to  meet  the 
subjective  position  of  him  for  whose  understanding  and  instruction 
it  is  designed.  Here  the  Saviour  places  himself  on  the  level  of  the 
man  who  knows  from  experience  that  God  often  delays  long  the  ful- 
filment of  prayer,  delineating  him  directly  as  unrighteous  (see  on 
Luke  xviii.  1),  in  doing  which  he  merely  sets  forth  fully  the  impres- 
sion as  felt  in  such  circumstances  by  a  petitioner  weak  in  the  faith, 
and  he  adds  the  requisite  exhortations  according  to  this  impression. 
Thus  do  the  parables  constantly  appear  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  liveliest  conception  of  man's  circumstances,  and  a  truthful  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  relations  adapting  themselves  immediately  to 
our  earthly  condition.  How  far  the  interpretation  of  individual 
traits  in  the  parable  (for  example  here  the  midnight  as  denoting  the 
time  of  deepest  internal  darkness  and  need)  should  be  carried,  must 
certainly  remain  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  parables  of  Jesus, 
however,  which  proceed  upon  powers  of  conception  so  rich,  it  should 
on  the  whole  be  maintained  as  a  rule  that  no  single  trait  is  lightly 
to  be  overlooked,  unless  in  adhering  to  it,  we  do  obvious  violence  to 
the  similitude  as  a  whole. 
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